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Horse-neck. 
(Caldwell, N.J.) 
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With Illustrations 
by the Author. 


_ The story of the transplant- 
ing of the Puritans from Eng- 
land to New England is one 
that needs no re-telling. How- 
ever, the founding of the New 
Haven Colony and the migra- 
tion of many of its members 
to Newark in Essex County, 
New Jersey, and their subse- 
quent expansion westward in 
the Horse-neck tract, is an un- 
familiar story to most people, 
and is so replete with histor- 
ical and local interest as to 
make it deserving of preserva- 
tion. Here the Church and 
Community were so intimate- 
ly related as to make a com- 
bined narrative a necessity. 
A story which might attempt 
to recount the history of the 
First Presbyterian Church in 
Horse-neck without reference 
to the history of the contigu- 
ous parish, or vice versa, 
would be a one-sided narra- 
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THE OLD CALDWELL MEETING HOUSE 
Organized 1784. 
Completed 1796—Steeple Added 1801. 
Destroyed by fire—1872. 
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church in Newark Presbytery—Library purchased for the Parsonage—Building of horse 
sheds considered—Specifications written by hand—Hitching posts installed—Temperance 
pamphlet distributed. 


Chapter 31. THE FIRE. Page 199-201 

Last service held in the old church—Church burned—Strong wind—Intense heat—Burning 
shingles blown for a mile—No cause ascertained—Pathetic minute in Trustees records—Anec- 
dotes relative to fire—‘Aunt Mary” Hoage’s icecream parlor—Souvenir hunters—On follow- 


ing Sunday congregation met in Masonic Hall and+took immediate steps toward replacing 
the church—Mead’s Store. 


Chapter 32. THE CHAPEL. Page 202-206 

Meeting in the School House voted to erect temporary building—History of the School 
House—Used as prayer meeting room—Chapel 40 x 60 feet to be built—Head carpenters 
Gustav B. Nicolai and Wm. H. Bond—Services of all the village carpenters enlisted—First 
service held in Chapel Dec. 22, 1872—after losing only three Sundays—Philip H. Harrison 
supervisor—Description of building—Bill of costs—Chapel found too small so ex- 
tended twelve feet—Used for worship until Thanksgiving Day Nov. 25, 1875, when first 
service was held in the new church—Chapel furnishings used in new church—Seats dis- 
tributed among the Sunday Schools—Remainer sold to local stores—New plan for raising 
funds—Geo. B. Harrison’s practical joke on Governor Provost boomerangs—Plan successful 
and Mr. Bery’s salary raised—Chapel used for public meetings—Became known as “The 
Wigwam”—TIn 1877 turned into horse sheds—“Judgement Hall”—Bartlett Post Grand Army 
of the Republic organized—G.A.R. Hall built—“Charley Hollow”. 


Chapter 33. THE NEW CHURCH. Page 207-222 

Special meeting to consider the matter of building a new church—Question of women’s 
suffrage delays action—Ladies not allowed to vote on the matter—Consultation committee 
appointed—Committee visits several new churches—No frame churches visited—Recom- 
mends building similar to a church being built in Brooklyn—The architect, James H. 
Carpenter, present and gives estimates—Voted to build a stone church with Lecture Room 
not to exceed $60,000—Trustees empowered to sell enough land to accumulate $10,000 and 
proceed with the foundations of the church—Trustees and Consultation committee to com- 
prise the Building Committee—Empowered to employ an architect—Recommend building of 
a church with Lecture Room at a cost of $45,000—Recommendation adopted—Estimate 
found to be too low—Foundations laid out so as not to encroach on the old Cemetery— 
Trustees pay architect with railroad bonds—Bonds returned as having depreciated in value 
—Bonds finally sold at 4% of par value—Architect paid by notes—Cellar and foundation 
to be done by day’s work—Completed at a cost of $5750—Well dug for building purposes— 
Land sales short of anticipated amount—work at a standstill—Period of inflation fol- 
lowed by the Crash—Chapel enlarged—Congregation discouraged by the “hard times”— 
Subscription started with parsonage land to be used to repay subscribers—Copy of agree- 
ment—Pledges obtained—Survey of land shows shrinkage of ten acres—Misunderstanding 
with the architect—Architect paid with notes and released—Augustus Eichorn engaged as 
architect to complete the building—Contracts awarded—Corner stone laid—Contents of 
repository—Temporary loan of $25,000—Mortgage of $20,000 authorized Sept. 1874— 
Financing with notes—Mortgage placed with Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co.—Big dinner 
in unfinished church July 4, 1875—First service in church Thanksgiving Day, Nov. 25, 1875 
—Organ and furnishings installed later—Copy of report of Treasurer of the Building Fund 
—Items of extra work settled by arbitration—Church grounds laid out—Architectural 
details—Lighting and heating—Church suppers—Nature’s street lighting, moonlight— 
Outside lights installed—Town street lights—Simpler form of admission to membership— 
Suggestion to join Morris and Orange Presbytery dropped—Matter of Sunday sales at the 
drug store traversed by the Session—Mr. Wyatt appears before the Session—Resolutions 
on the death of Jonathan Provost. 


Chapter 34. SHOULDERING THE DEBT. Page 223-232 

Church fully completed but not paid for—Offer made to contribute $5000 if whole 
amount of debt is raised—Help of outside solicitors obtained—Campaign Sunday, Dec. 
23, 1876—Copy of agreement with subscribers—Land Trustees appointed—Deed to Land 
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Trustees—Premature rejoicing among the congregation—Case of discipline by the Session— 
Mortgage reduced but running expenses short—Widening of Bloomfield Ave.—Move to 
lower Mr. Berry’s salary. declared illegal—He donated $200 from his salary—Death of Mrs. 
Berry, Jan. 2, 1880—For first time a budget is adopted—Young people’s meetings—Interest 
rate on mortgage reduced from 7% to 6%—Suit of George Bowman over land adjoining 
Grave Yard—Some heat generated—Settled in favor of the church—Continued financial 
difficulties—Wire screens placed in Lecture Room windows—Telegraph line installed on 
Bloomfield Ave.—First telephones—Money borrowed from Cemetery account to meet arrears 
—Pastor spends 1883 vacation in Europe—Drastic steps taken to collect subscription 
notes—Move by a committee of lot owners to purchase the Cemetery—No action—Centennial 
celebration, Dec. 3, 1884—Letter from Grover Cleveland, Governor of New York. 


Chapter 35. LIFTING THE MORTGAGE. Page 233-246 


Since beginning of building of church about $23,000 paid in interest by 1884—Present 
debt demanded about $1600 per year in interest—Various expedients used to collect sub- 
scriptions—Subscribers shirk obligations—Steps taken toward building horse sheds 
—Old “Council Oak” removed—Chapel taken down and surplus lumber sold— 
People invited to assist in grading the site—Shed completed—Insurance Co. threatens to 
foreclose mortgage—Notice read from the pulpit had desired effect, and mortgage not fore- 
closed upon payment of interest—Rate reduced from 6% to 5%—Parsonage lands to be 
offered for sale—“Common” to be offered for sale—Special religious meetings held—“Penny- 
a-day-per-member” plan adopted to raise funds—Voted to ask Land Trustees to sell Par- 
sonage lands for $10,000—Voted for free pews if $2,300 subscribed—Solicitation committee 
appointed—Unsuccessful, and seats sold under old system—Nine elders and six deacons 
elected for three year terms in three classes—Ladies Aid permitted to make up deficiency 
in interest—Mite box installed in back of church—Mrs. Crane’s donation—Young Peoples 
Society of Christian Endeavor organized—Session decides that elders instead of deacons 
should serve communion—“Gospel Hymns” introduced—“Laudes Domini” substituted for 
“Songs of the Sanctuary”’—Fire protection—Church bell as fire alarm—Hook and ladder 
purchased by the Borough—Volunteer fire company organized—Trolley poles for fire alarms 
—Fire bell and automatic system installed—Motorized truck and pump purchased—Float- 
ing debt of church paid, 1888—Expedients for raising money suggested by Trustees—Pews 
in arrears to be declared vacant—Committee appointed to consider suggestions of Trustees 
—Recommend that subscribers release their claims on Parsonage lands—Future maintenance 
fund set up in Cemetery account—Death of Trustee, Dr. Charles H. Hunter and elders 
M. S. Canfield and Asher Crane—Ladies Aid given delinquent pew rents for collection— 
Plan to persuade subscribers to release their claims on Parsonage lands put in operation— 
Title to land cleared—Land Trustees turn over $10,000 to church in Oct. 1889—Church 
loyalty pledge circulated by Session—Concert given by new Edison phonograph—Railroad 
again agitated in 1890—Land Trustees subscribe $2,500 toward the  project— 
Road completed and first train run on Aug. 3, 1891—Italian labor used on construction— 
“Common” graded—Tin-type wagon on the “Common”—Crane St. Extension—Jubilee 
celebration with the Baptists. 


Chapter 36. DEBT FREE. Page 247-261 


Annual meeting Jan. 1, 1891 one of rejoicing—After fifteen years, free of debt— 
Celebration—The “Common” given to the town for a Public Park—Park Trustees—Copy . 
of deed to Park Trustees—Use of Auditorium of church limited to public meetings— 
Difficulties of enforcement—High School commencement exercises still permitted—Roseland 
Presbyterian Church organized—Charter members—Mountainside Hospital—George T. Berry 
ordained—Rev. Edward P. Berry somewhat of a novelist—Borough of Caldwell incorporated 
—The first officers—Council rooms—History of Caldwell schools—Borough Improvement 
Society formed—Dying interest revived by the ladies—Incorporated as Caldwell Borough 
Improvement Association—Association Hall—Copy of report of church Trustees as pub- 
lished in the “Caldwell News”, Jan 2, 1893—Interesting, enlightening and amusing—Com- 
mittee of women appointed to further the cause of temperance—Pastor decides to resign 
at close of his twenty-fifth year—Resigns—Mr. Berry given a bonus of $2,500—Last sermon 
preached May 20, 1894—Misunderstanding in Presbytery—Membership statistics—Exchange 
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ministers—Rev. John Ford of Parsippany—After retirement Mr. Berry preaches on Long 
Island for about six months—Church visitor and assistant minister to Dr. Carson at Central 
Pres. Church in Brooklyn—Preached in Caldwell several times—Died August 9, 1926 in 
his eighty-ninth year—Buried in Prospect Hill Cemetery, Caldwell—Ceiling of Sunday 
school room falls without casualties—Church subscribes toward sprinkling of Bloomfield 


Ave. 


Chapter 37. MR. DENLINGER’S PASTORATE. Page 262-273 


In September 1894 Mr. Henry K. Denlinger éngaged as supply—He receives call 
to be pastor after May 1, 1895 to complete studies at Princeton Theological Seminary— 
Church and parsonage in need of repair—For funds a mortgage placed on parsonage— 
Scaffolding erected to the top of the spire—Some venturesome youths scale the heights— 
Interior of church renovated—Defect found in gallery supports—Rev. Walton W. Clark 
acts as Moderator of Session and conducts revival meetings—Pews declared to be free— 
Action blocked by lease of Pew No. 76—In 1898 pews again declared free and committee 
for soliciting pledges appointed—Since then pews have remained free—Proposal to sell 
the Cemetery to a corporation rejected—Copy of call to Mr. Denlinger—Ordained and 
installed—Short biography of Rev. Henry Kreider Denlinger—His marriage—Successful 
work among the young people—Boys’ debating clubs—Consent given by Trustees to North 
Jersey Street Railway Co. to operate trolley along Bloomfield Ave. and to erect poles— 
Opposition to trolley—First car run in summer of 1896—Failure of Company to obtain 
franchise through Montclair and Glenridge—Stages carried passenges through these towns 
—The “Trolley Sociable’—Franchise granted through Montclair and Glenridge and line 
completed—Trouble at the railroad crossing—Injunction—Cost of renovating church and 
parsonage $3,275—Dedication of the church—Elm tree beetles make first appearance in 
spring of 1896—Rotating system for electing Trustees instituted—Organ changed and 
choir loft built—Request by Verona church that Session of Caldwell church supervise their 
work—No action taken—Ordination of Rev. Norman Baldwin Harrison—Scholastic attain- 
ments—Missionary to Southern mountains and Alaska—Later pastor of several churches— 
Bible evangelist and writer—‘“Presbyterian Hymnal” adopted—Mr. Denlinger resigns to 
go to Bloomington, Ill—Later pastorates—Given doctorate—Becomes Episcopalian—Teacher 
—Blue-stone sidewalks laid on Bloomfield Ave.—Avenue widened and most of the trees 
felled—Mr. Espy resigns as Sexton and Charles L. Ball appointed. 


Chapter 38. MR. CHESTER’S PASTORATE. Page 274-287 


Rev. Nelson Burdick Chester called and installed Nov. 21, 1899—Came from Pres. 
Church at Youngstown, N. Y.—Membership of Church and Sunday Schools—Death of 
Trustee and Elder Noah O. Baldwin—Plates substituted for collection boxes—Proposal 
of Trustees to receive payments for future care of cemetery lots declared illegal—At the 
instigation of this church N. J. Legislature passed an amendment to the Religious 
Incorporation Act prohibiting use of cemetery funds for church purposes—Proposal to divorce 
cemetery from the church rejected—Lecture courses—Hour of Sunday services changed— 
New communion table purchased—Superseded by one presented by Mrs. August Ahlborn— 
Weekly calendar introduced—Duplex envelopes adopted—Sidewalks laid on Bloomfield Ave. 
from Arlington Ave. to Campbell Ave. (now Central Ave.)—Copy of new service for re- 
ception of members—Unsold lot on Personette St. discovered—Agreement with Borough 
as to ownership—For first time reports of various church societies submitted at the 
annual meeting—Copy of report by the Ladies Aid—Chairs substituted for benches in 
Lecture Room—Pastor’s study furnished—Union open-air prayer meetings—Elders elected 
at the annual meeting—Revival services—Water motor installed for organ—First auditing 
committee appointed—Individual communion glasses introduced—Curbing installed on 
Bloomfield Ave.—Office of Deacon discontinued, 1908—Date of annual meeting changed— 
Tours of Europe conducted by Mr. & Mrs. Chester—Windows damaged by powder mill 
explosion, 1909—125th Anniversary—Religious work among foreigners in town—Flagstaff 
and new cannon mounting set on the “Common”—History of the cannon—Missionary ef- 
forts—Chapel erected in Cemetery—Intersection of Westville and Roseland Aves. widened | 
—Financial secretary appointed—Apportionment of benevolences, 
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Chapter 39. THE GROVER CLEVELAND BIRTHPLACE Page 288-302 
MEMORIAL 


First negotiations started in March 1907—Memorial tablet placed in back bedroom— 
Mr. Cleveland’s comment—Mr. Berry’s statement—Six months option given on Manse Feb. 
I, 1910—Option renewed and extended to Oct. 15, 1911—Copy of prospectus of canvass 
committee—Cleveland Birthplace Memorial Committee—Copy of letter from Woodrow 
Wilson, Governor of New Jersey—Trustees authorized to sell property to Association— 
Agreement of sale—Property sold—Dedication—Deed passed—Union memorial service in 
the church—Address by Rev. Dr. Wilton Merle-Smith—Letter from Grover Cleveland to 
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issue of the “Caldwell Progress”—New plot for Library purchased—Concerts by Madam 
Schumann-Heink—“Autobiography of the ‘Old Manse’ ”, by Mr. Chester—Mr. Hoover’s 
visit to Caldwell—Maintenance of the Birthplace Memorial a problem for the Association— 
Proposal for the U. S. Government to take it over nullified—New Jersey could not assume 
custody on account of the mortgage—Gov. Moore appoints twenty trustees to hold property 
—Transferred to the State free and clear of all encumbrances, Oct. 6, 1934—Generosity of 
Mr. George M. Canfield—Building renovated and restored to condition of the 1870's by 
W.P.A. in 1936—Declining years of Grover Cleveland—Letter to a boy correspondent— 
Address delivered at Union League Club of Chicago—Inscription on tomb stone—His 
parting words. 


Chapter 40. THE NEW MANSE. Page 303-305 


Debt to cemetery fund cleared—Suggested sites for new Manse—Purchase of property 
at corner of Forest Ave. and Hatfield St.—Architect retained and contracts signed—Total 
cost—Last parcel of Parsonage land sold for Lincoln School site—Hungarian congregation 
—Vesper communion services—Interior of sanctuary redecorated—Every member canvass 
first instituted, 1912—West Caldwell Union Church organized—Roast pig suppers. 


Chapter 41. WORLD WAR I. Page 306-311 


Peace conferences—Caldwell Chapter of American Red Cross organized—Interest in 
Institute at Albany, Georgia—New contract with Sexton—Flag purchased—Victory gardens 
—Hard winter of 1917-18—Heatless Mondays—Mr. Chester given six months leave of 
absence to serve with Y.M.C.A. in France—Dr. Samuel D. Price stated supply—Roll of 
Honor—Mrs. Chester goes to China—Flu epidemic—Mr. Chester resigns—Resolution to 
Mr. Chester—Returns to France—Returns home in fall of 1919—Work with the New Era 
Movement—Pastor at Rockville Center, L. I—Chaplain of Presbyterian Hospital in New 
York—Given doctorate degree by Hastings College—His epitaph. 


Chapter 42. A TRANSITION PERIOD. Page 312-319 


Mr. Chester’s pastorate one of transition in the church—Some of the innovations— 
Village evolves into a suburban town—Membership statistics—The Men’s Club—Charter 
members—Lecture course—Religious work among the  Italians—Y.M.C.A.—Prominent 
speakers—A mock trial—Boy Scout Troop organized—Fife and Drum Corps—Scout camp 
at Cutchogue, L. I—Camp Wyanokie purchased—New musical policy—Church grounds 
renovated—Addition to the Cemetery—Purchase from the Outlook Hotel Company—Bulletin 
board erected—Troubles of the Pulpit Supply committee—Rev. Edwin I. Stearns called 
and installed. 


Chapter 43. MR. STEARNS’ PASTORATE. Page 320-326 


His previous preparation—Revived interest—Carnivals—New Organ—Speedy canvass for 
organ fund—Report of Music Committee—Bids invited—Contract with O’Dell Co. of New 
York—Specifications of the organ—More space needed—Total cost—Agreement to under- 
write deficit of organ fund—Opening cut to gallery stairs—Request of Board of Education 
to rent rooms for school purposes declined—Men’s Bible class formed—Union evangelistic 
meeting under Dr. Hanan of Drew Seminary, 1921—Session dabbles in politics—Mr. Stearns 
assists in outside evangelistic campaigns—Campaign under Rev. John Muyskens—Ushering 
—Daily Vocation Bible School—Misunderstanding between Session and Trustees over pre- 
rogatives—New carpet for Auditorium. 
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Chapter 44. THE PARISH HOUSE. Page 327-338 


Need imperative—No facilities for recreational work—Committee to investigate—Commit- 
tee report, 1922—Parish House Fund established—Funds solicited—Results discouraging 
—New committee appointed—Recommendations by new committee—Church repairs needed 
—140th anniversary program—New interest in Parish House—Special meetings to raise 
money—Sections of proposed building subscribed for—Sunday service Jan. 11, 1925—Total 
pledges $48,500—Increased during following week to $53,300—Report of Sunday School 
Extension Committee approved and Trustees authorized to proceed with plans—Contracts 
awarded—Progress of building—Dedication—Cost at time of dedication—Cost of completed 
building. 


Chapter 45. MR. STEARNS’ LATER MINISTRY. Page 339-366 


Pastor declines a call to West Palm Beach, Fla—Salary raised—Evangelistic meeting 
under Mr. Hains of Parsippany—Separation of Cemetery from Church again rejected— 
Funeral of Mr. Berry held in the church—Training school for religious workers held for 
three weeks—Picnics of Session at Camp Wyanokie—Pension plan adopted, 1927—Deficit 
in Pension Fund cleared—Parish House completed—Sunday School rooms built—Ceiling 
of Social Hall installed—Total cost of parish House—Question of dancing in Parish House 
—Men’s Brotherhood organized—Men’s Bible class started—‘King’s Men” evangelistic 
campaign—Mr. Andrew Lindgren engaged as Sexton—New insurance appraisal—Report of 
Survey Committee—Church roll revised—Stewardship campaign—Mr. Waddell adopted as 
Missionary to Brazil—Cradle Roll set up—Junior C.E. started—Mid-week prayer meeting 
and Sunday evening service discontinued—Union attempt at a religious census of the 
town—Sunday movies—“Caldwell Day” excursions—New fence for the old Burying Ground 
—Property line dispute—Resolutions as to the death of John Espy, President of the 
Trustees—150th Anniversary program—Letter from Dr. Denlinger after celebration— 
Memorial windows—Diminishing receipts during depression of the 1930’s—Shrinkage in 
Parish House pledges—Cemetery again enlarged—Question of diverting cemetery funds 
for church purposes found illegal—Mr. Stearns’ illness—He resigns—becomes pastor at 
Whippany—Retires in 1943—Removes to Tucson, Arizona—His sense of humor—Died in 
Tucson and funeral in church March 7, 1947. 


Chapter 46. MR. WILLETS’ PASTORATE. Page 367-374 


Dr. Frederick W. Johnson acting Moderator—Dr. M. M. Milman substitute—Committee 
of fourteen on new pastor—Rev. George LeRoy Willets of Columbus called—Installation 
service—Board of Deacons of twelve revived—Increase in the membership of the Boards 
of the church—Mrs. Donald G. Lockward engaged as Church Secretary—Church Office 
and Pastor’s Study finished—Mr. Joseph Hedges engaged as student Assistant Minister— 
Miss Rhunella M. Wells engaged as Church Secretary and Director of Religious Educa- 
tion—Rey. Frederick H. Buchholtz retained as Assistant Pastor—New routine adopted for 
the annual meetings—Honorary offices created for church officers in the Armed services— 
Testaments sent to all service men—V-E Day—Roll of Honor—160th Anniversary program 
—Roster of members of the church over forty-five years. 
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Substitutes—Mr. Kuhn—Mr. Seymour—Prof. John Gaius Baumgartner and Miss Ruth 
Russell—Choir under Mr. Baumgartner. 
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A Pee MANY readers the introduction to a book presents an uninteresting hazard 
to be promptly by-passed. That much tedious reading may thus often be 
avoided is readily admitted, however, in some cases such readers deprive them- 
selves of a complete understanding of the work. In the present instance a clear 
view of the inception of the task, together with much of importance and of vital 
interest, has been included in the introduction, rather than encumber the body 
of the work with explanatory details. 

Comparatively few people are aware of the intimate relation between the set- 
tlers of Essex County, New Jersey and the New England Puritans, and that here 
was made the last stand to establish a commonwealth along the lines of the early 
Pilgrim Fathers, with the Congregational Meeting holding all the reins of 
authority. In Newark all civil and military power rested in the membership of 
the congregational church. 

In its westward expansion, through the Horse-neck purchase, while the gov- 
ernmental powers by this time had been broadened to admit to the franchise 
settlers who were not members of the church, the First Presbyterian Church in 
Horse-neck comprised in its membership so many of the substantial citizens that 
the history of early West Essex and its Presbyterian church are inseparable. 
This, then, constitutes a sufficient apology for including so much of the history 
of the town in that of the First Presbyterian Church in Horse-neck—Caldwell, 
yD 

The first inception of this book came to the author in 1924 when, in connec- 
tion with the 140th anniversary of the founding of the church, the perusal of the 
original records of the church for facts relative to an historical pageant to be 
given as a part of the anniversary program, revealed a wealth of data replete 
with human and historical interest. It was suggested afterward that the text of 
the pageant be published; but nothing came of it. 

Ten years later, in 1934 as a part of the 150th anniversary, the pageant was 
repeated. At this time an extensive exhibit of antiques in possession of members 
of the church was held, and it was then that the idea of including in the exhibition 
a picture of the old church, if obtainable, was conceived. After diligent search 
it was evident that no such picture was, or ever had been, in existence. Rather 
than abandon the idea, I went in consultation with my mother, Mrs. Lewis G. 
Lockward, then in her 89th year, who had a vivid recollection of the old church, 
having been organist at the time it burned down. Being somewhat talented with 
a pencil, I made, upon her description, a small sketch of the building. After 
making several changes at her suggestion, I submitted the sketch to Capt. Wm. 
H. H. Condit, the oldest living member of the church, whose experience as a 
carpenter would doubtless aid him in picturing the old church in his memory. 
At his suggestion certain other changes were made until he agreed that the 
drawing conveyed a fairly good impression of the building; but that there was 
something wrong with the steeple, which he could not exactly put his finger on. 
Mr. Caleb Crane and other of the older members of the church agreed that the 
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general impression was good, but that the same defect in the steeple as noticed 
by Capt. Condit was present, but indefinable. 


Of the interior, my mother, from her sitting in the gallery through the then 
customarily long sermons, had vivid recollection covering the general aspect of 
the room, the arrangement and furnishings of the pulpit, and even the location 
of a number of the family pews. From the data thus obtained, I made a pencil 
sketch of the plan and a perspective of the exterior of the building, and entered 
them in the exhibition. As these sketches were only about five by seven inches 
they did not stir up much interest, other than such remarks as, “I wonder if the 
old church really looked like that.” 

Another ten years rolled around:—came the 160th anniversary in 1944! In 
casting around for something to commemorate the occasion, the idea came to 
elaborate the sketches made ten years previously and make a real pictorial his- 
tory of the church, starting from the first parsonage building. The idea “took” 
with Pastor Willets and the Session—they being perfectly willing that I should 
do the work. Accordingly, a start was made by laying out a drawing about four 
times the size of the first sketch. It was found from the church records that the 
former building stood where the present church stands, but as it was consid- 
erably shorter, did not encroach so near to the cemetery. There was also a fence 
enclosing the grounds. 

After laying out the building in outline, the thought came to consult with 
Mr. Alexander D. Gore, who as a boy lived right across Bloomfield Avenue from 
the church at the corner of present Personette Street. His father, Thomas Gore, 
was sexton of the church just prior to its destruction by fire. Showing Mr. 
Gore the drawing I asked him if he had ever seen that church. He looked at 
it a moment and said:—“It looks something like the old Caldwell church. Where 
is it?” When I told him it was supposed to be the old church, he shook his head 
and said:—“The old church was much larger and the steeple was larger and 
higher.” Glad to receive these criticisms I went home and enlarged the church 
by making the trees and surroundings smaller, and enlarged and heightened the 
steeple. Again visiting Mr. Gore he said that it was much better but that the 
steeple didn’t look just right, but that he couldn’t tell what was wrong with it. 
This was somewhat discouraging for that steeple seemed still to be the culprit. 

On my way home I met Mr. Frank H. Baldwin on the street, and showed 
him my attempt at restoration. He recognized the building, but remarked that 
the steeple was not right and that the fence had turnstiles instead of gates. Here 
it was again—that steeple! But this time it was not so hopeless. Mr. Baldwin 
remembered the spire very clearly and pointed out that above the square belfry 
there was an octagonal drum with elliptical false windows, painted black and 
surrounded with scroll work. After making the suggested changes, I again 
submitted the sketch to Mr. Baldwin, which he approved with the remark that 
it was just as he remembered the old building. Mr. Gore, upon seeing the revised 
drawing agreed at once that the steeple was right, and the whole picture was 
just as he remembered the old church and its surroundings. Up to this time the 
drawing had been only in outline, so after finishing it in color, I once more 
submitted it to these gentlemen, when it was given their unreserved approval. 

Not satisfied with the testimony of only two witnesses, I endeavored to find 
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others, but there seemed to be no one else who remembered the old church. 
Finally I took the sketch to Miss Harriet Harrison of Westville, who recognized 
the building at once, and gave me additional information regarding some of 
the family pews. At her suggestion I visited her older brother, Mr. Elston M. 
Harrison, who was then living in Montclair. Confronting him with the picture 
and the question:—‘“Have you ever seen that church?” he gasped with sur- 
prise: —‘Why, that’s the old Caldwell church. Where did you get that picture?” 
Obviously, I was much elated and satisfied that we had brought the old church 
to life again. In order to avoid question as to the authenticity of this reproduc- 
tion, Mr. Gore, Mr. Baldwin, Mr. Harrison and Miss Harrison very willingly 
signed a statement that this was an authentic representation of the old church 
to the best of their recollection. This statement now hangs on the wall of the 
church parlor together with the drawings of the pictorial history. 


With this as a starter a pictorial history was made, which included the origi- 
nal parsonage; the church as first erected without the steeple; the church as 
completed with the steeple; a plan and sketch of the interior; the temporary 
chapel erected after the church burned; the church before the parish house was 
built; a sketch of Bloomfield Avenue showing the present church in its 1895 
setting; a photograph of the “Beach House” of which the first parsonage was 
a part, and one of the present church plant. These were all displayed on a frame 
in the rear of the church during the 160th anniversary celebration and are 
reproduced in this volume. 

At a meeting of the Session after the celebration, during a discussion of 
the apparent interest shown by the congregation in the history of the church, 
it was suggested that the time was ripe for the publication of a complete history 
of the church, and Elder Frederick L. Brown was requested to undertake the 
task, deriving his information from the church records. Mr. Brown spent many 
painstaking hours culling material from the old books. He collected his notes 
in abridged outline, but felt that the task of writing a narrative history involved 
too much labor. Mr. Willets was not content to let the matter drop, and after 
much persuasion the present author agreed to undertake the job, knowing 
something of the work involved but not realizing its extent. Mr. Brown very 
graciously turned over his notes, but these were found to be largely inadequate, 
as the plan was to base the narrative mainly on actual quotations from the 
records. This necessitated the traversing of all the church books and collating 
them in narrative form; with what success the reader may judge for himself. 
Most of the references not otherwise noted are from this source. So much for 
the inception of this history! The old “Oliver” was dusted off and the work begun. 


The locale comprises present West Essex County, which originally carried 
the euphonious name of “Horse-neck.” It embraces the territory between Mont- 
clair Mountain on the east and Passaic River on the west; Livingston on the 
south and Singac on the north. It was a part of Newark township. The village 
of Caldwell became the center of the region, primarily because the first church 
was here located. On February 16, 1798 by act of the state legislature the tract 
was separated from Newark township, enlarged by adding the land within the 
“Big Bend” of the river, and given the official designation of “Caldwell Town- 
ship.” 


Within this territory the following municipalities have been set off:— 

Caldwell Borough, North Caldwell, West Caldwell, Verona, Cedar Grove, 
Roseland, Essex Fells and parts of Livingston and West Orange. The remaining 
portion comprising the Fairfield and Pine Brook regions retains the name of 
Caldwell Township. 

Previous to the incorporation of these various municipalities, several small 
centers of population had sprung up, each of which was given its local name. 
In order to give a better understanding of these names as they may appear 
later in the text, the following description may be helpful:— | 

Caldwell Village—Being the site of the only church in the region, became 
the natural center and retained the name as designated by the congre- 
gation. | 

Franklin—Was the name given to the settlement centered around the present 
West Caldwell library and Municipal building and extending to Fairfield 
and Pine Brook. 

Westville—Was the region in the neighboorhood of Crane’s saw mill. 

Vernon Valley—Comprised the land in the valley of which Verona Lake 
forms the center. Now Verona. 

Pleasant Dale—Covered the south end of this valley and had a considerable 
German population. Now part of West Orange. 

Peckmantown—Was the name given the settlement along the Peckman River 
adjacent to present Cedar Crove center. 

South Caldwell or Centreville—What is now Roseland and Essex Fells. When 
Livingston township was carved out of Caldwell township in 1812, South 
Caldwell was included in this municipality, the South Caldwell region, 
being centered between Caldwell and Livingston centers, was called 
Centreville. 

Acquackanong—What is now Fairfield. 

Clinton—The Western part of Fairfield, surrounding the present Clinton 
Chapel. 

Canoe Brook—The original name of Livingston. 

Moorehousetown—The region along Beaufort Avenue. 

_ Bushtown—The eastern part of North Caldwell. 

Watseson or Wardsesson—Bloomfield. 

Cranetown or West Bloomfield—Montclair. 

Newark Mountain—Orange. 

Second River—Belleville. 

For much of the historical data, aside from the church records, the author 
acknowledges his indebtedness, among others, to Rev. Charles T. Berry’s his- 
torical sermon delivered Jan. 1, 1871: Dr. Stephen Wickes’ “History of the 
Oranges”; the articles by Prof. C. M. Harrison in the “History of Essex and 
Hudson Counties in New Jersey,” compiled by Wm. H. Shaw and published 
in 1884; and Harper’s Encyclopedia of U. S. History, edited by Benson J. 
Lossing. Benjamin Norwood’s “Old Caldwell—a Retrospect,” although inaccurate 
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in many details, gives a good general picture of the development of the town. 
After the death of Elder Noah O. Baldwin, there was found in the attic of 
his home an old cabinet containing many faded papers relative to the business 
of the church. The cabinet was subsequently removed to the home of his grand- 
son Mr. C. Oscar Baldwin, and after his decease the papers were brought to 
the attention of the author. Many items of interest have been culled from this 
source under the designation of the “Baldwin Papers.” Another source of 
valuable information was given in a thesis on “The Horse-neck Riots,” sub- 
mitted by Max K. Vorwerk, A.B. for his Master’s Degree at Montclair Teachers 
College. Acknowledgment is due Mr. Geo. C. Brown for his expert aid in 
photographing certain sketches of the old church and village. 

With these introductory remarks, the reader will, I trust, be prepared to 
understand (if not to enjoy) the following chapters. 


Caldwell, N. J. LYNN GROVER LOCKWARD 


CHAPTER ONE 


A Trans-Planted People 


E ALL, doubtless, remember many a fairy tale of our childhood starting 

off with the expression, “once upon a time.” While the following narrative 
is no fairy tale, still there is no reason why we should not adopt this caption 
to begin our story. “Once upon a time” (to be explicit from 1603 to 1625) there 
sat upon the English throne a king by the name of James the First of England. 
At the death of Elizabeth he had been called to the English throne from Scot- 
land, where has was then reigning as James the Sixth of Scotland. Thus, under 
him the two thrones were united. 

James had an exaggerated opinion of his own abilities and wisdom which, 
as is often the case, was not shared by many of his subjects and contem- 
poraries—in fact, the king of France remarked that, “He was the wisest fool 
in Christendom.” His persistence in many of his undertakings resembled in 
some instances the characteristics of a certain long-eared quadruped noted 
for its intractability. 

When James took up his abode in London he brought with him a number 
of his Scottish favorites and set them up in new establishments in England, 
granting them large subsidies from his revenues for their support. These 
together with his continental wars and other extravagances kept him under 
“pecuniary embarrassment” most of the time. 

By English law, in order to replenish an exhausted exchequer, it was neces- 
sary for the king to obtain an appropriation from parliament; but James tried 
all sorts of expedients to raise money without the aid of that august body. 
When at last, frustrated by his lack of funds, he was forced to appeal to these 
gentlemen, they were insistent in demanding from him certain concessions in 
return for their grant of financial aid. James, being what might be called “set” 
in his ways, rather than give way to their demands, dissolved parliament and 
attempted to “scrape along” without their help. His attempts, to say the least, 
were distasteful to his people, and in general were unsuccessful. 

He was a staunch supporter of the Established Church and was strongly 
antagonistic to the Roman Catholic Church and particularly against the Pres- 
byterians and Congregationalists or “Separatists,” as they were called. He 
drove many of the pastors from their churches because they would not use his 
prayer book, preach in surplice or locate the communion table at the east 
end of the church. There were weightier points of difference, but James, like 
the Pharisees of old, was punctilious as to the “mint, anise and cummin” of 
ritual, vestments and discipline, but neglected “the weightier matters of the 
law, justice, mercy and the love of God.” He felt the dissenters were inimical 
to his government and he announced he would compel them to conform, or 
“harry them out of the land.” He was more successful in the latter than in 
the former procedure, whereby he deprived himself of a great company of his 
most valuable citizens. Many of us, their descendants, will admit this without 
qualification. | 


It was to escape these and other persecutions that the Puritans emigrated 
to Holland. In 1617 these Puritans sent delegates to London to obtain a con- 
cession from the London Company to settle in Virginia, and to ascertain whether 
the king would grant them liberty of conscience in that distant country. The 
Company was anxious to have them settle in Virginia, but the king would 
not promise not to molest them. In discouragement the delegates returned to 
Leyden. However, in 1619 other delegates finally made arrangements with the 
London Company and other merchants and, as a result, after many delays they 
sailed, one hundred and one in number, from Southhampton in the “May- 
flower” on Sept. 17th, 1620; landed on Cape Cod Nov. 21st, and finally at 
New Plymouth on Dec. 20th, 1620. It was thus to escape religious persecution 
and to establish a community where they could worship God with perfect free- 
dom, that the Pilgrim fathers left England and came to America. 


There is one question relative to the voyage of the “Mayflower,” which has 
puzzled many people. What, with the prodigious amount of furniture avouched 
to have come over on the “Mayflower,” the question is, “Where did the Pilgrim 
fathers find passage room?” Obviously in view of these assertions, the only 
place for the passengers was atop the stack of furniture, which must have filled 
the holds and been piled high on the decks. No wonder they jumped overboard 
and waded ashore with such precipitation that Gov. William Bradford was 
constrained to say: “They fell upon their knees & blessed ye God of heaven, 
who had brought them over ye vast and furious ocean, and delivered them from 
all ye perils & miseries thereof, againe to set their feete on ye firm earth, 
their proper elemente.’” As to the descendants of these same pilgrims, all that 
needs to be said is, that “they proved to be a most prolific race.” 

Charles I, son of James, came to the throne in 1625. His profligacy and 
extravagance put him in a worse “hole” financially than his father, and brought 
him in constant antagonism with Parliament. His opposition to the Puritans, 
however, was rather political than religious. The differences between Charles 
and Parliament led to the civil war; cost Charles his head, and resulted in the 
Commonwealth under Cromwell. 

The beginnings of the Caldwell Presbyterian Church stem back to these 
troubles in England inasmuch as many of the ancestors of the founders of 
our church left England to escape the shackles of the Established Church and 
to maintain their right to worship God in accordance with the dictates of their 
own conscience. 

In 1629 Charles I granted a charter to a number of wealthy and influential 
Englishmen under the name of “The Governor and Company of Massachusetts 
Bay in New England.” This charter granted liberal powers of government to 
the Company, legislative representation to the settlers, without royal negative 
or mention of religion. A majority of the emigrants under this charter were 
Puritans, whose reaction to the freedom of the new country was to limit citizen- 
ship in the colony, by legislation, to members of Puritan or Non-conformist 
congregations. Political freedom to those differing from them in religious con- 
victions was harshly suppressed. 

In 1629 the Dutch by proclamation took formal possession of the Connecticut 
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Valley in the name of the States General, and started trading with the Indians. 
Shortly afterward a Dutch embassy visited Plymouth and tried to induce the 
Pilgrims to abandon Cape Cod Bay and settle in the fertile Connecticut Valley 
under Dutch jurisdiction. Nothing came of this visit, but in 1632 Edward 
Winslow visited the valley and found the reports as to its desirability to be true. 
In the meantime the fame of this fertile valley had filtered back to England 
and in 1630 Charles had granted the soil of that region to the Earl of Warwick, 
who in turn, transferred it to William, Viscount Say and Seal, and Robert, Lord 
Brook, with their associates. This was the original grant of Connecticut, and 
the territory was defined as extending westward from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
Ocean.? 

The Proprietors appointed John Winthrop, the younger, as Governor of 
Connecticut, and on his arrival in Boston in 1635, he sent a bark of thirty tons, 
with ordnance, ammunition and twenty men brought with him from England, 
to take possession of the mouth of the Connecticut River and to begin there a 
fortification under Lion Gardner, Engineer. A few days after the arrival of the 
English, a Dutch vessel sent from Manhattan appeared, with the intention of 
taking possession of the same spot. The English, having two pieces of cannon 
already mounted, would not allow the Dutch to land. In the face of these argu- 
ments the vessel turned back. This fort effectually blocked river navigation and 
the Dutch were obliged, eventually, to abandon their fort near Hartford, built 
in 1633. A town grew up around Gardner’s fort, and in 1639, on the arrival 
of Col. George Fenwick, one of the Proprietors, it was named Saybrook in honor 
of Lords Say and Brook. The grave of Lady Fenwick with a table stone bearing 
the date of 1648 is still preserved in the old cemetery. 

In 1637 a party of Puritans arrived at Boston with the intention of founding 
a colony to be governed.solely.by-the teachings of the Old and New Testaments. 
Hearing of the desirability of the country bordering Long Island Sound, they 
sent out a scouting party who selected a site on a little harbor at the mouth 
of the Quinnipiac River, and wintered there. The following spring the main 


. party came from Boston, purchased land from the Indians and started a settle- 
‘ment. In the summer of 1639, it being found that they were “nearly of one 
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mind,” they assembled in a barn to settle upon a plan of state where, “The word 
of God shall be the only rule attended unto in ordering the affairs of govern- 
ment,” without reference to any government or country on ‘the earth. In the 
practical working out of their laws, following Old Testament teaching, none 


_ but church members could choose magistrates or transact civil business of any 


ind. The name was changed from Quinnipiac to New Haven.? 

In 1639, after having shared the first winter in New Haven and organized 
a church and commonwealth, the congregation of the Rev. Peter Prudden pushed 
westward and settled at Milford, which town in 1643 became one_of_the units 
of the New Haven colony. Branford, lying to the east of New Haven, was settled 
in 1644 by a company from Wethersfield, a colony near Hartford started in.1635 
by emigrants from Massachussetts.*.It also became a unit of the New Haven 
colony. Milford and Branford supplied most of the original settlers of Newark. 





2 Harper’s Encl., Vol. II, page 327. 
® Harper’s Encl., Vol. VI, page 382. 
* The Connecticut Guide—State Planning Board, pages 21 & 42. 
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On the restoration of monarchy in England, the Connecticut colonists, who 
were really squatters on the land, had fears regarding their political future. They 
had been staunch republicans during the interregnum and had sheltered Whalley 
and Goffe, two of the regicides. Accordingly, in 1661, they dispatched Gov. 
Winthrop to . England with a formal acknowledgment of their allegiance and a 
request it for a new charter. He was at first coolly received by Charles II, who 
finally relented and, on the advice of Lord Clarendon, issued a new charter 
under date of May 1, 1662. It confirmed the popular constitution and contained 
more liberal provisions than any that had yet been issued by royal hands. It 
ordained consolidations of the Connecticut colonies and defined boundaries to 
include the New Haven Colony and part of Rhode Island on the east, and west- 
ward to the Pacific. This charter was so liberal and the union so distasteful 
that New Haven accepted it with reluctance.and Rhode Island refused alto- 
gether.” Milford and Branford would none of it, and took immediate steps toward ~ 


hunting up a new location. 
The main cause of repugnance to the dissenters was the adoption of the 


so-called “Half-way Covenant” which read, “That all baptised persons, not_con- 
victed of scandalous actions, are so far ekurch members that, upon acknowledg- 3 
ing their baptismal covenant and promising an outward conformity to it, though 
‘without any pretence to inward and spiritual religion, they might present their 
children for baptism.*’ It would seem that our modern churches might profit 
spiritually by following in the steps of their dissenting forebears. One of the 
great weaknesses of the church today is that there are too many “Half-way 
Covenant” Christians in its membership, who apparently consider that attending 
divine worship on Christmas and Easter and dropping a dollar bill on the collec- 
tion plate discharges their whole Christian obligation. However, in those days, 
“the uestion was one of politics, no less than of ecclesiastical polity, for the 
question, who should be church members, involved the question, who should 
partake of the right of suffrage.” 
‘ The citizens of Milford, prior to the granting of the new charter and un- 
certain of the success of the negotiations for the same by Gov. Winthrop, and 
fearful of their status after having sheltered the regicides, opened negotiations 
with Goy. Stuyvesant of _New.Amsterdam. They appointed a committee of four 
of their most prominent men, headed by Robert Treat, to confer with him 
relative to the terms upon which they “might begin. to_plant,” and “thereafter 
the “kingdom of Christ Jesus in. the Congregational oe ” and secure “all other 
means of comfort and subordination thereunto.*” Gov. Stuyvesant received their 
propositions favorably, and he and his council were willing to grant them 
freedom of worship and the choice of their own magistrates, but insisted that 
these choices be approved by the Dutch authorities; that they all should swear 
fidelity to the States General and that appeal to the Dutch courts might be taken 
in certain cases. These reservations were unpalatable to the committee and so 
for a time the matter slumbered. 








5 Harper’s Encl., Vol. II, page 328. 
| § Stephen Wickes, M.D. History of the Oranges, page 5. 
| T Ibid. 


\s Shaw. Hist. Essex & Hudson Counties, Vol. I, page We. 
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The new charter of 1662, with its provisions so obnoxious to New Haven, 
spurred Robert Treat to renew negotiations with the Dutch, but with no better 
result. Treat and his committee stuck to their proposals with true English bulldog 
tenacity, and Gov. Stuyvesant living up to his name of “Peter, the Headstrong.” 
The Milford people, seeing that further opposition to the charter was useless, 
at last, lead by Treat, acknowledged the authority of Connecticut and on May 
lst, 1665 the matter was amicably settled. Branford, however, held to its purpose 
and would have “neither part nor lot” in the matter, and_as a community re- 


eer, 


jected the consolidation. ‘ 


CHAPTER TWO 


Nova Caesarea 


VE ERS stood at this impasse between the New Haven colonies and Stuyve- 

sant until New Netherland was taken over by the English in 1664. The 
main reason for this unprovoked aggression was that Charles wanted New 
Netherland and was jealous of the rising sea power of the Dutch. The pretenses 
were, right of discovery by Cabot, that Henry Hudson, who explored the Hudson 
River, was an Englishman, and that New Amsterdam with its commodious 
harbor interposed between the northern and southern English colonies and 
should be incorporated with them. When the States General demanded an adjust- 
ment of the boundaries between the Dutch and English colonies, Charles replied 
by a declaration of war.? 

When the English under Col. Richard Nicolls with four ships of war and 
six hundred soldiers, armed and equipped for every emergency, pounced down 
upon the poor and defenceless colony and demanded surrender to the English 
crown,” “Peter, the Headstrong” at first stubbornly refused to yield, but with 
the odds so heavily against him and at the insistence of his constituents, humbled 
his pride and capitulated on the 27th of August, 1664. All the Dutch territory 
was ceded to the English, with Col. Nicolls acting as Deputy Governor. The 
name was changed to New York, in honor of James, Duke of York, as Charles 
had granted this territory to James, his brother, in the spring of that year before 
the expedition had been organized. 

While the squadron under Nicolls, sailing from England, was on the high 
seas James sold to John, Lord Berkeley, and Sir George Cartaret all that portion 
of his acquisitions “bounded on the east part by the main sea and part of 
Hudson’s river, and hath upon the west Delaware bay or river, and extendeth 
southward to the main ocean as far as Cape May at the mouth of Delaware Bay, 
and to the northward as far as the northernmost branch of said bay or river of 
Delaware, which is forty-one degrees and forty minutes of latitude, and worketh 
over thence in a straight line to Hudson’s river—which said tract of land is 
hereafter to be called by the Name or Names of Nova Caesarea or New Jersey.°®” 
This was in honor of the Isle of Jersey, the native home of Sir George, where 
he had received and sheltered Charles II, Prince of Wales, when the royal cause 
was ruined in England.* 

The Lords Proprietors lost no time in making provision for civil govern- 
ment in New Jersey, and on February 19th, 1664-65 signed and published: 

“The concessions and agreements of the Lords Proprietors of the Province of 

Nova Caesarea or New Jersey to and with all and every the Adventurers and all 


such as shall settle or plant there.5” 
This instrument was very liberal in its provisions, permitting the free men 


among the settlers to elect twelve of their number to the Assembly, which could 





1 Francis Bazley Lee. New Jersey as a Colony & a State, Vol. 1, page 124. 
2 Shaw, Vol. II, page 922. 

8 John W. Barber. ‘Historical Collections of the State of N. J.’’, page 15. 
4 Harper’s Encl., Vol. II, page 63 

5S Lee, Vol. 1, pege 131-132. 
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enact all laws not inconsistent with the statutes of England or the interests of 
the Lords Proprietors; subject, however, to submission for approval to the Lords 
Proprietors and enforced by the Governor and his Council, comprised of six 
to twelve members appointed by him. One hundred and fifty acres of land were 
allowed to each able-bodied free man, properly armed and equipped, and seventy- 
five acres were promised for each slave above fourteen years of age, and to 
Christian servants upon the expiration of their “time.” Liberty of conscience 
in religious belief was guaranteed and. “liberty of action in all religious concern- 
ments, provided it was not used to-licentiousness or to civil injury to others.” 
The annual rent of lands thus granted was one half penny per acre, “lawful 
money of England, or in merchantable pay.” Each parish was allowed two 
hundred acres for its minister, whose maintenance was to be provided by the 
Assembly.®” 

The Proprietors appointed Philip Cartaret, a relative of Sir George, as 
Governor of New Jersey under the “Concessions and Agreements,” and he sailed . 
from England in April, 1665. When Gov. Nicolls arrived in New York he was 
shocked and disappointed to find that New Jersey had been removed from his 
jurisdiction; and Gov. Cartaret was equally surprised when he was advised that 
Nicolls, in ignorance of the transfer, had confirmed an Indian land sale to a 
party of settlers from Long Island. When Gov. Cartaret arrived on his domain 
he found four houses already erected on a tract lying west of Staten Island, and 
he named the little settlement Elizabethtown in honor of Elizabeth his wife. 

He agreed to ratify Nicolls’ action in confirming the Indian title to this tract, 
as well as the grant also confirmed by Nicolls, lying west of Sandy Hook, known 
as the “Monmouth Patent,” from which sprang Shrewsbury and Middletown: 
provided the grantees would swear allegiance to the King and Lords Proprietors. 

Thus was started the train of confusion in land titles which caused conten- 
tion for the next hundred years; titles for land in this part of New Jersey were 
held from the Indians; the Dutch; the English crown; Gov. Nicolls and the 
Lords Proprietors, raising question in the minds of the settlers as to which 
were really valid. Also, the colonists readily took up holdings under the “Con- 
cessions” but many of them neglected to pay the half-penny rent. This led to 
serious difficulties, and cost some of the planters their holdings when in later 
years the Proprietors disposed of their patents to new Proprietors, who gave 
these delinquents the alternative of paying the back rents, or facing arrest and 
ejectment suits. 


SIbid., page 133, 
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CHAPTER THREE 


New-Arke On Pesayack 


OON after his arrival at Elizabethtown Goy..Cartaret_dispatched messengers 
to New England inviting them to emigrate to New Jersey, where the fertile 
soil and salubrious climate, coupled with civil liberty and religious freedom 
set forth in the “Concessions and Agreements,” being nowhere excelled, 
appealed to the dissatisfied colonists of Milford. They, at once sent Robert Treat — f 
and one or two other prominent men to satisfy the community that the rosy 
picture was not overdrawn.’ 

The committee first turned their steps toward a site near present Burlington, 
but being dissatisfied with what they saw, returned and visited Cartaret at 
Elizabethtown. At his suggestion they determined upon a location on the Passaic 
River where Newark now..stands. A purported agreement of fifteen articles 
discussing the provisions of the “Concessions,” if it ever existed, has been 
lost, but circumstances point to such a discussion having taken place in the 
~~ As the “Concessions” foritieod all land to be taken up under a warrant 
from the Governor, and as Treat insisted upon the extinguishment of the Indian 
title prior to the settlement, these mutual requirements were satisfactorily met 
by Cartaret furnishing Treat with a.letter to the Sachem having control of the 
proposed : site, requesting him to give the immigrants possession, and promising 
to pay therefore in accordance with previous negotiations. Charged with this 
letter Treat and his friends returned to Milford, and preparations went on 
apace for removal. Early in the spring the first party of emigrants, comprising 
about thirty persons, male and female, set sail down the Sound, through Hell 
Gate and Kill von Kull, arriving at their destination in May 1666. (To fix these 
dates in the mind it might be well to remember that the “Great Plague” occurred 
in London in 1665 and the “Great Fire” in 1666.) 

It appears that Treat had neglected to deliver promptly his letter to. the 
Indians, for as his party were disembarking they were warned off by Indians 
onthe ground, and were compelled to re-embark with their goods. They reported 

~the circumstances to Cartaret and he secured the services of John Capteen and 
Samuel Edsal of Bergen Point as interpreters and sent them with Treat and 
some others | of his party up the Hakensack River to parley with the Indians cme 
claiming ownership of the lands west of the Passaic. In Treat’s own words of 
a later date: \“‘One Perro laid claim to the said Passaic lands, which is now 
called Newark, and the result of our treaty was, that we obtained from a body 
of said Indians to give us a meeting at Passaic, and soon after they came, all 
proprietors, viz.: Perro, and his kindred, with the Sagamores that were able 
to travel; Oraton being very old, but approved of Perro’ acting; and then we 
acted by the advice, order and approbation of the said governor (who was 
troubled for our sakes) and also of our interpreters, the said governor approv-__ 





1 Shaw, Vol. 1, page 376. 
3 [bid. 


ing of them (one John Capteen, a Dutchman, and Samuel Edsal) and was 
willing and approved that we should_purchase a tract of land for a township.’* 
A bill of sale was made out, arrangements for taking possession made, and, dis- 
embarking once more, the little party was established on the site of their 
contemplated town.. 

In the meantime written agreements with certain agents from Guilford 
and Branford, who had either been fellow-passengers with the Milford people 
or arrived subsequently, stipulated that settlers from those places should be 
permitted to join in forming one common township, provided definite inti- 
mations to that effect should be received prior to the ensuing November Ist. 
This agreement was probably made at Elizabethtown on one of the vessels and 
was signed by Robert Treat for the Milford people and Samuel Swain 
for those of Guilford and Branford on May 24th, 1666; it being, they say, 
their “desire to be of one heart and consent, through God’s blessings, with 
one hand they may endeavor the carrying on of spiritual concernments, as also 
civil and town affairs, according to God and godly government.”* ueiee 


The agents soon returned to Branford, accompanying some of the Milford 
people, who doubtless returned to make further arrangements for added emigra- 
tion, leaving some of their number to continue during the summer the work 
in the new settlement. 

In accordance with the terms of the agreement of May 24th, twenty-three 
heads of families resident at Branford, on the 30th of October, 1666, intimated 
their acquiescence in the proposed junction with the Milford people by signing 
the following document :— 

October 30, 1666 
“At a meeting Touching the Intended design of many of the inhabitants of 

Branford, the following was subscribed: 

“1st.—That none shall be admitted freemen or free Burgesses within our Town 
upon Passaick River, in the Province of New Jersey, but such 


Deut. 1, 13. Planters as are members of some or other of the Congrega- 
Exod. xviii. 2i. tional Churches, nor shall any but such be chosen to Magis- 
Deut. xvii. i5. tracy or to Carry on any part of said civil Judicature, or as 
Jerem. xxx. 2i. deputies or assistants, to have power to Vote in establishing 


Laws, and making or repealing them, or to any Chief Military 

Trust or Office. Nor shall any But such Church-Members have any. Vote in such 
election. Tho all others admitted to be planters have right to their proper Inheritance, | 

_ and do and shall enjoy all other Civil Liberties, Privileges, according to all Laws, 
Orders, Grants which are, or hereafter shall be made for this Town. mn 

“2d—We shall with Care and Diligence provide for the maintenance of the 

purity of Religion professed. in.the Congregational.Churches, whereunto subscribed 

the Inhabitants of Branford.— 


1. Jasper Crane. 10. John Warde. 19. Delivered Crane. 
2. Abra. Peirson. 11. John Catling. 20. Aaron Blacthly. 

3. Sam’] Swain. 12. Richard Harrison. 21. Richard Laurance. 
4. Laurance Ward. 13. Ebenezer Camfield. 22. John Johnson. 

5. Thomas Blacthly. 14. John Ward, Senior. his 

6. Samuel Plum. . 15. Ed. Ball. 23. Thomas L. Lyon. « 
7. Josiah Ward. 16. John Harrison. mark.”5 ; 
8. Samuel Rose. 17. John Crane. ’ 

9. Thomas Peirson. 18. Thos. Huntington. 





® Shaw, Vol. I, page 378—Bill in Chancery. 


“Ibid., page 387. 
5 Ibid. 
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The texts of Scripture noted in the margin of this document indicated the 
supreme authority to which they bowed, and wished ever to be subordinate, 
and followed the precedent set at the founding of the New Haven Colony. They 
read as follows:— 

“And their nobles shall.be of..themselves, and..their.governor.shall.proceed from 

the midst of them.” Jer. xxx, 21. 


“Thou shalt in any wise set him king over thee whom the Lord thy God shall 
choose: one from among thy brethren.shalt thou set king over thee; thou | mayest not 
set a stranger over thee, which is not thy brother.” Deut. XVII, 15. 


“Take ye wise men, and understanding, and known among your tribes, and I will 
make them rulers over you.” Deut. I, 13. 


“Moreover, thou shalt provide out of all the people, able men, such as fear God, 
men of truth, hating covetousness; and place such over them to be rulers of thou- 
sands, and rulers of hundreds, rulers of fifties and rulers of tens.” Exodus XVIII, 21. 
This document was dispatched to Milford, as the settlement on the Passaic 

was first called, and at a meeting held June 27th, 1667, shortly after the arrival 
of the Branford families, the Milford men also fe ihdoribed their names to the 
document, as follows:— 


1. Robert Treat. ~ 20. Jona. Tompkins. 
* 2. Obadiah Bruen. 21. Geo. Day. 
3. Matthew Camfield. 22. Thom. Johnson. 
4, Samuel Kitchell. 23. John Curtis. 
~ 5. Jeremiah Pecke. ~ 24. Ephraim Burwell. 
6. Michael Tompkins. his , 
7. Stephen Freeman. 25. Robert R. Dennison. 
8. Henry Lyon. mark. 
9. John Browne. ~ 26. Nathaniel Wheeler. 
10. John Rogers. « 27. Zachariah Burwell. 
11. Stephen Davis. 28. William Campe. 
12. Edward Rigs. 29. Joseph Walters. 
13. Robert Kittchell. 30. Robert Dalglish. 
his 31, Hauns Albers, 
— 14. J. B. Brooks. 32. Thomas Morris. 
mark. 33. Hugh Roberts. 
his “34. Eph’m Pennington. 
~ 15. Robert V. Lymens. 35. Martin Tichenor. 
mark. 36. John Browne, Jr. 
his v 37. Jona. Seargeant. 
-- 16. Francis F. Linle. v 38. Azariah Crane. 
mark. 39. Samuel Lyon. 
“17. Daniel Tichenor. 40. Joseph Riggs. 
18. John Bauldwin, Sen. 41. Stephen Bond.” ® 
19. John Bauldwin, Jr. 
“This was the last attempt to form a state in America on the old Puritan 
system.”? 





8 Ibid. 


7 Wickes, page 6. 


It would be interesting to study the lives and follow the history of these 
sturdy immigrants, who were willing and anxious to leave their settled homes 
and penetrate an undeveloped wilderness in order that they might institute 
a civil government founded on individual liberty and justice, and the worship 
of their God in the light of His word. We may accuse them of narrowness in 
their interpretation, but we cannot accuse them of insincerity of heart or fickle- 
ness of purpose. They unflinchingly followed the course they conceived to be 
right, no matter what the consequences. Would to God there were more of their 
spirit in the body politic today! . 

The acknowledged leader of the Milford group was Captain Robert Treat; 
and his foresight and persistence led them to the final accomplishment of their 
purpose. He was born in England.in.1622; came to America with Sir Richard 


Saltonstall in.1630, and was with his father, Richard, in Wethersfield.* In 1640 
he.was.in.Milford and acted as Town Clerk, and Assistant of the New Haven 
colony in 1659. We have seen of his negotiating for the Newark project and 
leading his people there. In 1672 he returned to Milford and in 1675, “Major 
Treat was dismissed from the Church of Christ, at Newark” to the church at Mil- 
ford. He was.Commander-in-Chief of the Connecticut forces in King Philip’s war. 
In 1676 he was Deputy Governor, and from 1683 to 1701 Governor of Con- 
necticut.® It was during his governorship that Andros was foiled in his attempt 
to seize the Connecticut charter for James II, when the latter attempted to 
consolidate all the American colonies. 


The General Assembly of Connecticut had refused to surrender the charter, 
and for the purpose of seizing it Andros arrived in Hartford, where the Assembly 
was in session in their meeting-house, October 31, 1687, (O.S.). He was received 
by the Assembly with the courtesy due to his rank when he appeared before 
them with armed men at his back, and demanded the charter to be put in his 
hands. It was then near sunset. A debate upon some unimportant subject was 
prolonged until after the candles were lighted; then the long box containing 
the charter was brought in and placed on the table. A preconcerted plan to 
save it was now put in operation. Just as the usurper was about to grasp the 
box with the charter, the candles were snuffed out. When they were relighted 
all the members were seated in proper order, but the charter was not there. It 
had been carried out in the darkness by Captain Wadsworth, and deposited in 
the trunk of a hollow oak tree on the outskirts of the village. Andros was 
compelled to content himself by dissolving the Assembly, and writing in a bold 
hand in the journal of that body, “FINIS!” 


“When the revolution of 1688 swept the Stuarts from the English throne, 
the charter was brought from its hiding place, and under it the colonists of 
Connecticut flourished for one hundred and twenty-nine years afterward.”!° The 
Charter Oak was blown down in 1856, and the Speaker’s chair of the Connecticu 
senate was made from its timber. ; 


Robert Treat lies buried in the Old Burying Ground at Milford, Conn., where 
the stone slab covering the box-like tomb bears the inscription: — ‘ 





8 Harper's Encl., Vol. IX, pp. 102. 
%® Shaw, Vol. I, pp. 367. 
10 Harper’s Encl., Vol. II, pp. 328. 
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HERE LYETH INTERRED THE 
BODY OF COLLt. ROBERT 
TREAT Esqt; WHO FAITHFULLY 
SERUD THIS COLONY IN THE 
POST OF GOVERNOVR AND 
DEPUTY GOVERNOVR NEAR 

Y SPACE OF THIRTY YEARS 
AND ATT Y AGE OF FOUR 
SCORE AND EIGHT YEARS 


RT 


STINE 
ee otida 


EXCHANGED THIS LIFE 
FOR A BETTER IVLY 127. 
ANNO DOM: 1710. 


The leader of the Branford company was Jasper Crane, a man as resolute as 
Treat, but of weaker bodily strength, for, in New Haven, he was “freed from 
watching and trayning in his own person, because of his weakness, but to find 
‘one for his turn.” Jasper Crane came over from England in 1637 or 8; signed 
the first agreement of the New Haven colony, 1639; was a member, with Treat, 
of the General Court, and many years a magistrate. He was interested in a bog- 
iron furnace in 1651, and in 1652 removed to Branford.”1 His son Deacon 
Azariah married Mary Treat, daughter of Robert, and from this union sprang 
most of the Cranes of this section of the State. Jasper Crane and Robert Treat 
served as Burgesses in the New Jersey Colonial Assembly and acted as magis- 
trates in Newark. He died about 1681. Deacon Azariah in the “overturn of the 
government by the Dutch, etc., was betrusted with the concerns of hon. fath.-in- 
law, Mr. Robt. Treat;” and appears to have outlived all the original settlers. He 
left his silver bowl to be used in the church in Newark forever, and died in 


Newark, November 5th, 1730. 

Rey. Abraham Peirson or.Pierson was the spiritual leader of the new colony. 
He was of Yorkshire, England; graduated at Trinity College, Cambridge in 
1632; ordained a minister in the Church of England at. Newark; Eng.; came 
to Boston, 1640; went with his church from Lynn, Mass. to settle at South- 
ampton, Long Island shortly thereafter; from thence because his people 
acquiesced in the “Half Way Covenant,” went with those who followed him to 
Branford in 1647. He brought most of his church members with him to Newark, 
and there headed the Congregational church, which constituted the governmental 
authority, both civil and_spiritual, in that town. Mr. Pierson was an active 
missionary among the Indians; familiarized himself with their language and 
prepared a catechism for their instruction with considerable success.!? His son, 
Abraham was President of Yale College from 1701 to 1707. 


POW Fay, 





1. Shaw, Vol. I, pp. 360-1. 
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These three leaders are but types of their comrades and followers who, by 
their God-fearing perseverence laid the foundations of our heritage of civil and 
religious liberty, which we are so apt to underestimate. 


The various parties being temporarily settled, the next business was the 
distribution of the land for permanent occupation. It was decided that each 
free man should be given a home lot of six acres, except that Robert Treat 
should have first choice and a lot of eight acres. His choice was the southeast 
corner of what is now Broad and Market Streets, extending to Mulberry Street 
and along Broad Street'to include the present site of the Old First Church. In 
the ensuing drawing of lots, the Milford people chose mostly the plots south 
of Market Street, and the Branford people located principally north of that 
street. What are now Military and Washington_parks were set aside for public 
use; the former as the Training Place and the latter as the Market Place. 

Not satisfied with a mere bill of sale from the Indians, Treat with his 
characteristic thoroughness negotiated with them for a formal deed, which 


was executed July 11, 1667: 

“being the enlarging and perfecting of a deed of sale made With the Indians the 

year before the present; ... which said tract of land is bounded and Limited with 

the bay Eastward, and the great River Pasayak Northward, the great Creke or 

River in the meadow running to the head of the Cove, and from thence bareing a 

West Line for the South bounds, wh. said Great Creke is Commonly Called and 

known by the name Weequachick, on the West Line backwards in the Country to 

the foot of the great Mountaine called Watchung, being as is Judged about seven or 

eight miles from Pesayak towne; ... the bounds northerly, viz: Pesayak River 

reaches to the Third River above the towne, ye River is called Yuantakah, and from 
thence upon a northwest Line to the aforesaid mountaine; . . are thus solde and 
delivered for and in consideration of fifty double-hands of Powder, one hundred 
barrs of lead, twenty axes, twenty Coates, ten Guns, twenty Pistolls, ten kettles, 

ten Swords, four blankets, four barrels of beere, ten paire of breeches, fifty knives, 

twenty howes, eight hundred and fifty fathem of wampem, two Ankors of Licquers 

or something Equivolent, and three troopers Coates.”’13 | a 

In modern geography the tract extended from Clifton to Hillside, and from | 
Newark Bay to the base of First Mountain. thf 
~ Eleven years later, on March 13th, 1678, the western limits of the tract were 
extended to the top of the mountain by a deed from two other Indians, and wit- 
nessed before Gov. Cartaret, the consideration for the extension being, “two — 
__guns, three coats and thirteen cans of rum.” 

After the allotment of the home sites the settlers were kept busy building 
their cabins and perfecting their civic affairs. As has been previously stated 
there was a very intimate relationship between the church and the town govern- 
ment; in fact they were one and the same. Only members of the Congregational 
Church would be admitted free burgesses; would be accorded the right of fran- 
chise, or could hold magisterial, judicial or military office. These fundamental 
agreements applied to the original settlers, so in order to define the status of 
new-comers, the following regulations were adopted, as recorded in the town 
records :— 

“Item, it is fully agreed upon that every Man that comes to be admitted an 
Inhabitant with us shall first produce and bring a certificate from the Chief of the 
place from whence he comes unless the Town be upon their Knowledge satisfied 
in and about the Good Carriage and behaviour of them otherwise: Then it is agreed 





18 Shaw, Vol. 1, pp. 384. 
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upon by a full Vote of the Town assembled that all and every Man that comes to 
be received .. . an Inhabitant in our Town on Passaic River, shall first subscribe 
his Name and declare his assent, with the rest of the Town, to all and every one 
of our fundamental agreements on the other side recorded and here following 
agreed upon, viz.: That it is fully and unanimously agreed upon, as a Condition 
upon which every one doth reckon and hold his Lands and accommodations in 
the Town, viz.: that they will from time to time pay or cause to be paid yearly in 
their full Proportions equally, to the Maintenance & allowance agreed upon for the 
upholding of the settled Ministry and the preaching of the word in our Town, and 
that was agreed upon before any Division of Land was laid out except Home Lots 
—and Eighty Pounds per the year was agreed on and allowed for the present 
Minister.” 

“Item, it is agreed upon that in case any shall come into us or arise up amongst 
us that shall willingly or wilfully disturb us in our Peace and Settlements, and 
especially that would subvert us from the true Religion and worship .of.God, and 
cannot or will not keep their opinions to themselves or be reclaimed after due 
Time and means of Conviction and reclaiming hath been used; it is unanimously 
agreed upon and Consented unto as a fundamental Agreement and Order, that 
all and Persons so ill disposed and affected shall after Notice given them from 
the Town quietly depart..the Place Seasonably, the Town allowing them their 
valuable Considerations. for their.Lands..or..Houses as Indifferent. Men. shall price 
them, or else leave them to make the best of them to any Man the Town shall 
approve of.” 

“Item—it is ordered that any Man that takes up Allotment and Accommodations 
of Lands in our Town upon Passaic River, he or they shall come with the greatest 
Part of their family to Build upon the Same, and possess it for the space of Two 
Years at Least, before they shall have any Liberty or Power to dispose or Sell his 
accommodations; and then he or they Shall first make a Tender of his Sale to the 
town in General, and upon Their Refusal he may Sell it to any whom the Town 
shall Approve of; and all such sales or Allienations Whatsoever, either to Non- 
residents or such as the Town Allow not of, all such Sales shall be Void and not 
accounted Legal and the same to return into the Town’s Hands, they Paying the owner 
or possessor of it Valuable Considerations as Indifferent Men shall apprize it at; 
provided that this Order Reach Not to. Widows, or the Relict of Persons, or In- 
heritance to Heirs remote upon the Deceasing of their friends and relations by the 
Over Ruling providence of God; provided that in all such Sales the Town may have 
the Tender of it. Note the intent of the Order is not to Hinder Sale of a Small 
parcell, Before that time.”14 


That the congregation took the matters of civil government very seriously 
is ind cated by a resolution adopted March 21st, 1675-6, and re-affirmed Jan. 
19th, 1689-90, to wit: 


“TOWN MEETING, March 2lst, 1675-6—Having made much trouble about dis- 
orderly coming to Town Meetings—the Town doth now agree, that Twenty four 
Hours shall be accorded legal Warning, and if any Man doth not come to the Place 
of Meeting to answer to his Name at the Second Beat of the Drum, shall be fined 6c. 

“The Drum is to beaten twice, in fair weather the first Drum is to be beat 
as far as Sarj’t. Harrison’s Gate, and the Second at the Meeting House about half 
an Hour after, at which Time every Planter shall be at the Place of Meeting to 
answer to his Name, or else to be under the Penalty afr’d., if he give not a satisfying 
Reason to the Town of his late coming. And for a whole Day’s Absence he is to be 
fined half a Crown, and for half a Day’s Absence fifteen Pence, and for going 
away before the Meeting is dismissed without leave two Shillings, except he give 
a satisfying reason as afr’d. Also, if any Man be absent part of the Day, he shall 
beside his fine loose his Vote, and stand to What the Town hath done or shall do 
in his Absence.”15 





14 Tbid., 387-389. 
4 Shaw, Vol. 1, pp. 414. 
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As rumors of the establishment of the “Town on the Passaic” in New Jersey 
spread through the colonies, many of the colonists, especially in New England, 
deserted their residences and moved to Newark, preferring its strict discipline 
and limited franchise to the broader citizenship qualifications of the colonies 
under. the charter_of 1662; and in spite of the restrictions imposed on new- 
comers, Newark grew and prospered to_a_greater extent than any other New 
Jersey town. The rule requiring adherence to the “Covenant” was allowed to 
lapse in 1686, and after that date settlers were admitted without reference to it.'° 

No event of particular interest transpired until in 1673, war having been 
declared between England and Holland, on July 30th a Dutch squadron appeared 
off Staten Island and on August 8th New York surrendered without a shot being 
fired, as had been the case when Peter Stuyvesant capitulated to the English in 
1664. The Dutch took possession of New York and New Jersey; changed the 
name of New York to New Orange in honor of William of Orange, Stadtholder, 
and established a council of war to govern the newly acquired territory. There 
appeared before this council inhabitants of “Elisabets Towne, Nieworke, Wood- 
bridge, and Piscattway of New Yarsey,” who petitioned that they might be per- 
mitted to treat respecting the surrender of these towns. For the six English 
towns a general “Schout’ or town officer, and a secretary were appointed. In 
the returns made to the council, the population of the English towns for 1673. 
is given as follows: “Elizabethtown eighty men, Newark 86 men, Woodbridge 
fifty-four men, Piscataway forty-three men, Middletown sixty men, Shrewsbury 
sixty-eight men, with eighteen Quakers,” a large proportion of whom took 
oath of alleianies to the Dutch government.’” It was previously mentioned how 
Deacon Azariah Crane in the “overturn of the government by the Dutch, etc., 
was betrusted with the concerns of hon. father-in-law, Mr. Robt. Treat” in these 
negotiations. The tenure of Dutch rule was shortlived, and by terms of a treaty 
dated Feb. 9, 1674 the territory including New Jersey passed again into the 
hands of the English. It is quite evident, from the complacent manner in which 
the New Jersey colonists took the change in government, that they were little 
interested in the quarrels of their European sovereigns. 





16 Wickes, pp. 34. 
37 Lee, Vol. 1, pp. 140. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


Proprietary Troubles 


Wits the advent of peace a new dispute arose, it being held that, although the 
Dutch had ceded New York and New J ersey to England, “the rights of the 
Duke of York had been extinguished by the conquest, and that restitution to the 
sovereign did not convey restitution to the subject.” To accomplish this purpose, 
the Duke of York obtained a new patent for his territory, under date of June 
29, 1674, and he appointed Major Edmond Andros governor of “all ye land 
from ye West side of Connecticut river to ye East side of Delaware Bay.” Major 
Andros arrived in New York October 30, 1674, and confirmed all titles pre- 
viously derived from the crown.? = 
Prior to this, however, on June 13th of the same year, Charles II had con- 
firmed the title and governmental power of Cartaret in New Jersey. This led, 
eventually, to heated disputes between Andros and Cartaret, which aroused 
disaffection among the settlers. _ 

Andros refused to relinquish the rights of the Duke of York in East Jersey, 
and upon March 13, 1679-80 issued “a proclamation commanding Philip Cartaret 
and his ‘pretended’ provincial officials to forbear assuming or exercising any 
jurisdiction in East Jersey.” Cartaret defied Andros’ authority and declared 
himself ready to defend his rights; blaming bloodshed, if any should happen, 
upon Andros. Upon May Ist, Andros issued a warrant for Gov. Cartaret’s 
arrest. An armed posse of soldiers surprised Cartaret in bed, and compelled him 
to accompany them to New York, where he was imprisoned until May 27.2 The 
“Bill in Chancery” stated that Cartaret was Andros’ prisoner for almost a year.® 

During this time Andros assumed the powers of the Governor of New Jersey, 
and did everything in his power to work against the interests of the New Jersey 
Proprietors. He encouraged the people to purchase lands directly from the 
Indians (thus violating the land-holding policy set up by the Third Concession) , 
telling them that they did not need the consent of the Proprietors to buy such 
Indian lands.* We may be sure that many settlers acted on this advice. It was 
to forestall further transactions of this nature that the bill was passed in 1683 
forbidding purchase directly from the Indians. 

“A jury refused to convict Cartaret and he was released under pledge to 
refrain from exercising his jurisdictional powers until the whole matter was 
submitted to the King.®” The Duke of York denied having given Andros any 
authority over the Cartaret province, whereupon Andros returned to England. 
The dispute continued with bitterness between acting Governor Anthony Brock- 
horst of New York and Governor Cartaret, and undermined the faith of the 
colonists .in the government as conducted by the representatives of the Crown. 





1 Lee, Vol. I, p. 142. 

2 Lee, Vol. I, p. 155. 

3 Bill in Chancery, page 32. 
£ Vorwerk, page 81. 

5 Lee, Vol. I, page 156. 
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In the meantime Lord Berkeley had sold his moiety of the patent to John 
Fenwick and Edward Byllynge, members of the Society of Friends. Byllynge’s 
share, amounting to nine tenths of the purchase, was bought by William Penn 
and other wealthy Quakers, and the original New Jersey colony was divided by 
a north and south line into East and West Jersey, which actual separation took 
place July 1st, 1676. 


Upon the death of Sir George Cartaret in 1679, East Jersey was sold by his 
executors to William Penn and eleven associates for thirty-four hundred pounds, 
the indenture being dated February lst, 1681. These twelve conveyed a half 
part of their interest to other twelve in the same year, and the Duke of York 
on March 14th, 1682 confirmed the release to all the grantees as the twenty-four 
“Propr etors of the Province of East Jersey,” with all the royalties and rights of 
government. 

As a means of attracting settlers the twelve proprietors issued another 
prospectus based on the “Concessions” of Berkeley and Cartaret, in which. they 
set forth in true real-estate advertising allure the convenience of situation, 
salubrity of climate, abundance of fish and sea food, fertility of soil, plentious- 
ness of game, richness of mines and minerals, convenience and safety of harbors 
and docility of the few remaining Indians. The only “fly in the ointment” 
appears in the last paragraph where it is frankly stated that, “They must labor 
before they reap; and, till their plantations be cleared (in summer time), they 
must expect (as in all these countries) the mosquitos, flies, gnats, and such 
like, may, in hot and fair weather, give them some disturbance, where people 
provide not against them—which, as land is cleared, are less troublesome.” 
From this we may infer that there is still much clearing to be done in Jersey. 

Under the Twenty-four Proprietors, East and West Jersey were re-united, > 
but the animosities generated during the separation lived on, and the bickerings 
between the Proprietors and Assembly continued. On the accession of James II 
to the English throne in 1685 new difficulties arose. James was determined to 
eliminate as far as possible popular government, and unite the colonies as 
absolute dependencies. He again sent over Sir Edmund Andros to accompl’sh 
this purpose, and we have seen of his lack of success in Connecticut with Robert 
Treat. 

Tiring of the conflicting proprietory interests and the persistence of James, 
the Proprietors of the Jerseys offered to surrender all rights of government, 
provided their title to the soil be re-confirmed. The Jerseys were nominally 
annexed to New York in 1688, and Andros set up as governor, but upon the 
sudden appearance of William of Orange in England, and the acknowledgment 
of him as king, James fled to France and Andros retired in defeat. 

In 1698 or 99, the Proprietors of East Jersey memorialized the king, renew- 
ing their offer to surrender power of government, and this was seconded by the 
West Jersey Proprietors in 1701. The matter being referred to the English 
Board of Trade, the opinion was handed down by that body that “It was exped- 
ient for the crown to assume the government of the provinces, and to appoint 
a suitable governor under instruction.” One of the first official acts of Queen 
Anne, who came to the throne early in 1702, was the acceptance of the full and 
unconditional surrender of the right of government by deed of the West and 
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East Jersey Proprietors, and the appointment of the infamous Lord Cornbury 
as governor. This ill-advised appointment did much to vitiate what benefits 
might have arisen from the new system, and strengthened the colonists in their 
prejudices against monarchial rule, which bore fruit in the “Horse-neck Riots.” 

These uprisings coming in 1744-5, were designated as “rebellious” and 
“treasonable” by the Proprietory government, and were probably the first in- 
stance of popular armed resistance to the arbitrary and despotic pretensions of 
the English Crown. All this was some forty years before the American Revo- 
lution quashed effectually these usurpations. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


Horse-Neck 


During the closing years of the seventeenth century we find bitter jurisdic- 
tional disputes between N. Y. & N. J.; the Proprietors quarreling among them- 
selves; East and West Jersey in contention; both at-variance with the Crown, 
and all at logger-heads with the Assembly, elected by the people. It was in the 
midst of this political chaos that the urge for expansion once more struck the 
Newark congregation. Hence we find the following entry in the town records 
of October 2nd, 1699 :— 

“AT a TOWN MEETING in Newark, October 2nd, 1699 
—First—it was agreed by the generality of the Town, that they would en- 
deavor to make a Purchase of a Tract of Land lying Westward of our Bounds, 

to the South Branch of Passaick River; and such of the Town as do contribute to 

the purchasing of the s’d Land, shall have their Proportion according to their con- 

tribution.—2ndly, That Mr. Pierson and Ensign Johnson are chosen, to go and 

treat with the Proprietors about the same, to obtain a Grant—3rdly, There was a 

Committee chosen (viz), Samuel Harrison, Thos. Davis, Robert Young, Daniel 

Dod, Nathaniel Ward, and John Cooper, to consider, agree, and put forward the 

Design abovesaid.”? 

Previous attempts to arrive at a settlement with the Proprietors relative to 
prior grants had apparently been unsuccessful, and there is no evidence that 
this attempt succeeded. There is reason, however, to believe that a grant was 
given in 1701 by the Proprietors to Sir Thomas Lane and others, which is cor- 
roborated by a deed in possession of the Trustees of the Church, dated in 1774 
for a part of this tract from William, Lord Stirling, Cornelius Hetfield and 
others, to Caleb Hetfield. 

Whether the Newark company knew of this grant, or whether they were 
following in the steps of Robert Treat in extinguishing the Indian title, we 
cannot say, but it is clear that they disregarded it, as well as an act of the 
Assembly passed eighteen years before, forbidding purchase of land directly 
from the Indians. Their loyalty to the Crown was never questioned, but the 
pretentions and demands of the Proprietors were uniformly resisted and their 
acquiescence grudgingly given. The settlers were doubtless cognizant of the 
attempts of the Proprietors to relinquish all political powers, and they may have 
surmised from the lack of interest on the part of the Proprietors in the con- 
templated land purchase, that they included surrender of their rights in the 
land. The whole matter of land titles is most confusing. 

A second committee was evidently appointed to consummate a purchase, 
under the following agreement:— | 

“This third Day of September one Thousand Seven Hundred and One and in 
the Thirteenth Year of the Reign of our Sovereign Lord William the Third by ye 

Grace of God of England Scotland France and Ireland King Defender of the 


Faith &c: 
Articles of agreement made and Confirmed by us the Subscribers and Every 


1 Shaw, Vol. I, pp. 437. 
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of us firmly by these presents for our Selves our heirs Executors Administrators 
and Assigns is as followeth &c: 

first We whose Names are underwritten or Subscribers have thought it Expedient 
unto our behoofe and Profit for our Selves to make a Purchase of ye Indians of 
all or part of that upland Westward or Northwest of the Town Bounds of Newark 
within ye Compass of Pasayack River and So Southward unto ye Monusing Path 
(viz) all Land as yet unpurchased of the heathen &c: 

2ly We ye above Sd Subscribers in order to ye carrying on of ye afore Sd 
Purchase untill we have procured ye afore Sd Land unto our Selves have chosen 
a Committee to the Number of Seven men (viz) Mr. John Treat Mr. Joseph Crane 
Joseph Harrison George Harrison Eliphalet Johnson John Morris and John Cooper 
and ye above Sd Committee have full Power from us ye Subscribers as well as for 
us as themselves in Every Matter and thing in and about the purchase of ye 
afore sd Land and Primises to treat bargain and agree with Such Indians or 
Indian as the aforesd Committee Shall by their Diligent Inquiry find to be the 
Right owners thereof: and we do also Agre that the Major part of ye Committee 
now chosen in Case of failurs in any in appearing or if not convenient to be had: 
Shall have full power to act in and about ye premises aforesaid &c: 

3ly We the aforesaid Subscribers Do Agre too and with ye aforesaid Committee 
to Lay down So much money or Moneys upon the Demand of ye Committee aforesd 
to Defray and pay for the aforesd Land and Primises and all Such Charges as 
shall Necessarily Accrue thereunto according to our proportion by our Sub- 
scription &c: 

4ly We the aforesd Subscribers do Covenant and agre with Each other and 
the aforesd Committee that the aforesd Land Shall be purchased and paid for by 
us the Subscribers and So Shall be held and continued as our Just Rights Either 
in General or perticular alotments as the Major part Shall agre from time to time 
and that none of ye sd purchasers their heirs or assigns Shall at any time appro- 
priate any of ye sd Lands or premises by any manner of way or means but by 
Allotments fairly and Legally Drawn as the major part of the Subscribers Shall 
agre, and if any Subscribes for one Lott his Right Shall be according Such as 
subscribe for two Lotts or for three Lotts their Rights Shall be according and 
when the major part of ye Subscribers Shall agre to come to Alottments that 
then he or they that have more than one Lott Shall Draw Severally according to 
ye Number of their Lotts Subscribed for and Shall have their Land as it falls 
to them by alotment &c. 

And for the Confirmation of Each and Every article thing or things aforesd 
the Subscribers for our Selves our heirs Executors administrators and assigns 
Do by These presents bind and Oblige our Selves unto Each other to Stand to 
Ratifie and Confirm Each Article and thing aforesaid. 

In Confirmation hereof we the Subscribers have Voluntarily and Unanimously 
Set to our hands the Day and Year above Written &c 


LOTTS LOTTS LOTTS 


John Treat John Cooper Daniel Harrison 
Hugh Roberts Azariah Crane Ebenezer Lindsley 
Daniel Crane Daniel Baldwin Jasper Crane 
Robert Young Jasper Crane jun Ben; Baldwin 
Joseph Harrison Robert Cambel Nathaniel Ward Sen 
Sam’ll Dod Thomas Hays John Linsley 

Daniel Dod John Clark John Gardner 
Joseph Brown John Lee John Ogden 


Joseph Canfield 
Georg Harrison 
James Clizbe 
John Cundict 
Jose. Plumb 
Daniel Brown 
William Wilson 


John Delglish 
Thomas Brown, Jun 
John Morris 

John Burwell 

John Rogers 
Jonathan Linsley 
William Brant 


Eliphalet Johnson 
Paul Day 

Nath. Whelar jun 
John Medlis 
Thomas Brown 
Sam’ll Ward 
Antonie Olive 
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Daniel Sargent 
Bostegon Vangeson 


Joseph Wood 


John Crane 
Elizabeth Ogden 
Jonathan Sargint Anthony Hand 
John Broadberry David Ogden 


It is evident that the Committee was able to “treat bargain and agre with 
Such Indians or Indian”, and succeeded in obtaining a deed sometime in March 
1701-2 from Loantique, Taphow, Manshum and others, for a tract of 13,500 
acres for the sum of 130 pounds, or about three hundred twenty-five dollars. 
There being one hundred seventeen shares in the pool, divided among one hun- 
dred and one subscribers, the stake of each share was about $2.78 covering 
115.4 acres, at the rate of about two and one-half cents per acre. 


This deed was lost in the fire which destroyed the house of Mr. Jonathan 
Pierson on March 7th, 1744-5, but was promptly renewed within a week by 
the descendants of the sagamores, who had signed the first, which deed reads 
as follows:— 


“To all Christian People To Whom these presents Shall Come, Greeting, &c. 
Know Ye, That Whereas Sundry of Our Fathers and Predecessors, viz. Loantique 
Taphow Manshum with Divers others the Owners and Proprietors of the Lands 
Over or Above the Mountains for and in consideration of One Hundred and thirty 
Pounds or Thereabouts Received of Sundry the Inhabitants of Newark, viz; John 
Treat, Jasper Crane, Joseph Harrison, George Harrison, With Others their Asso- 
ciates Did Make Seal And Execute a Good Lawful Deed or Instrument of Con- 
veyance of and for A Certain Tract of Land Scituate in the County of Essex Be- 
tween the Top of the first Mountain So Called And Pasaick River Beginning At 
the mouth of Pine Brook So Called and thence running up the Said River Unto 
Menusen path so Called Excepting a Small Tract Lying by Said River Granted 
before to Mr. Theophilus Pierson As per Deed & May Appear And Down Said 
Path Unto Osbornes Land and Along his Line to Newark Line on the Mountain, 
And Northerly along Said Mountain Unto a Place Called the flatt Rock by Gard- 
ners Land And a White Oak Tree Marked on four Sides and thence Northwest 
Unto the Dutch Line So Called And Along Said line to the place Where it Began. 
Which Said Deed &c was Lost by fire in the House of Mr. Jonathan Pierson of 
Newark Providentially Burnt the Seventh Day of March 1744-5 And Bare Date 
Sometime in March: An: Dom: 1701-2 Now be it known that We, King Quiehtoe, 
King Tishewokamin, Shaphoe, Yaupis In behalf of Our Selves and Others the 
Heirs and Successors of the Aboves’d Grantors for and in Consideration of the 
full Satisfaction heretofore Made by Our Christian Friends the Inhibitants : 
of Newark to Our Predecessors, As well as in Justice to them Who Were the 
true Sole and Lawfull Owners of the Land Conveyed as Abovesaid, Have hereby 


Joseph Crane 
John Plumb 
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Wm. Muir 1 Sam’ll Harrison 1 Mr. Pierson 1 
Peter Cundict 1 Judah Penington 1] Crispin Squire 1 
John Daviss 2 Benjamin Harrison 1 Ele. Bruen 1 
Sam’ll Baldwin 1 Seth Tomkins 1 Edward Ball 1 
John Baldwin, Sr. 2 Sam’ll Roberts 1 Mr. John Pruden 2 
Joseph Linsley 1 Sam’ll Freeman 1 Sam’]l Lyon 1 
Tunis Johnson 1 Joseph Ball 1 Stephen Browne 1 
Tho: Ludington 1 Cobus Provost 1 Joseph Peck 1 
Amos Williams 1 Matthew Williams 1 Zophar Bech 1 
Sam’ll Camp 1 James Smith ] James Rogers 1 
Jonathan Sayers 1 Elezar Tomkins 1 Josiah Ogden 1 
Daniel Dod, Jun 1 Joseph Johnson 1 Sam’ll Kitchel 1 
John Johnson 1 Mr. Wakeman 1 Abraham Kitchell 1 
Sam’ll Cooper 1 Sam’'ll Alling M Elezar Lamson 1 
Matthew Canfield i Caleb Ball 1 Daniel Tikenor 1 
if ib . 
1 1] | 
1 1 1 
1 1 





2 Rev. Charles T. Berry, Historical Survey of 1st Pres. Church, Caldwell, N.J., Appendix A, page 51. 
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is not apparent, except it seemed to be the custom in those da 
to any strip of higher ground between two arms of water or swamp. 
Accordingly we find the name of “Great Neck” and “Little Neck” applied to 
the low lands in Newark, and to this day we speak of “down neck.” In our 


term “Neck” 


Granted Made Over and Confirmed And Do hereby for Our Selves Our Heirs 
And Successors Grant Make Over and Confirm Unto our Aforesaid friends in 
Newark, vizt John Low, Samuel Harrison, Nathaniel Wheeler, Jonathan Pierson 
Nathaniel Camp John Condict and Samuel Baldwin With their Associates here- 
tofore Interested in the Premisses and to their Heirs and Assigns forever, All 
that Certain Tract of Land (heretofore Granted) As is Above Specified and 
Described. To have and to Hold All and Singular the hereby Granted and Con- 
firmed Premisses with All the Appurtenances privileges and Commodities Unto 
the Same Belonging or in any Wise Appertaining Unto them the said John Low 
Samuel Harrison Nathaniel Wheeler Jonathan Pierson Nathaniel Camp John 
Condict and Samuel Baldwin And their Associates and to their Heirs And Assigns 
forever. And we Do hereby Covenant for Our Selves Our Heirs Executors &c to 
And With them the Grantees in the Premisses & their Heirs and Assigns, that 
We have in Our Selves Good Right Power And Authority to Grant and Confirm 
the Premisses as is Hereby Declared and herein Set forth And All and Singular 
the Grantees Shall and May Always forever hereafter Both themselves their Heirs 
and Assigns Lawfully Peaceably And Quietly Have Hold Use Occupy Possess and 
Enjoy All and Singular the heretofore and hereby Granted Premisses With All the 
Appurtenances free—from all other Grants And All Incumbrances And Troubles 
Which May Arise from or by Reason of Any Claims Made Unto the hereby Granted 
and Confirmed Premisses or Any Part thereof: In Witness Whereof We have here- 
unto Set Our hands and Seals this Fourteenth Day of March In the Eighteenth Year 
of the Reign of Our Sovereign Lord George The Second by the Grace of God 
of Great Britain France & Ireland King &c: 
Annoque Domini 1744-5 

The Mark of Tischewokamin M-O 

The Mark of Shaphoe Z-O 

The Mark of Quiehtoe A-O 

The Mark of Yaupi R-O 


Signed Sealed and delivered in Presence of 
ISAAC VAN GIESON 
FRANCIS C COOK his X mark 
DANIEL TAYLOR 
MICHAEL W VREELANDT his X mark 
MEMORANDUM) Be it Remembered That on the Eight Day of November 
An’o Dom 1745 Appeared before Me Joseph Bonnell One of the Judges of the 
Supreme Court of this his Majesties Province of Nova Cesarea or New-jersey 
Daniel Taylor One of the Witnesses of the Within Deed or Confirmation And Made 
Oath that he Was Present and Did See the Parties Within Named Sign and Deliver 
the Same as their Act and Deed, 
JOSEPH BONNEL 
NEWARK August ye 4th 1749 
Then Appeared Before Me Eliphelet Johnson One of his Majesties Justices of 
the Peace Abraham Vangeesen And Isaac Vangeesen And Made Oath that they 
Saw formerly An Old Indian Deed And What is herein Writ is a true Coppy to the 
Best of there Knowledge. 
ELIPH’T JOHNSON 
A Confirmation of the Indian Deed of the Purchase over the Mountain Date 


March ye 6th 1702. 
A True Coppy taken per Me, Elijah Crane; Clark’? 


The tract thus acquired received the name of “Horse-neck”: for what reason 





3 Berry, App. B, pp. 54-55. 
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ys to apply the 


own vicinity we have “Hanover neck” and “Rockaway Neck,” so it would seem 
quite logical to apply the name “Neck” to the slightly raised land between the 
Hetfield and Big Piece Swamps. Some derive the term from the Indian word 
“naiack,” meaning a point or corner, so we have come to say “that neck of the 
woods.” Where the “Horse” comes in is a “horse of another color,” unless 
possibly, the purchasers believed that they exercised “horse sense” in acquiring 
this tract at its bargain price. The word seems to have been spelt indifferently 
with one or two words, with or without hyphen. The Menusen path referred 
to was the Minisink Trail, which was the main route of the Indians from Minisink 
Island in the Delaware River near Milford, Pa. to their tide-water camps near the 
Amboys. 


There exists an old Indian deed, dated March 23, 1703 in possession of the 
Board of Education of Montclair, which is doubtless the one that became known 
as the “Van Giesen Purchase”, and which some people have confused with the 
Horse-neck purchase; it reads as follows:— 


“WHEREAS, I Tapehow Sachem and Command’t In Chieff of all the Indians 
Inhabiting what the English Call the north part of the Jerseys as also Right owner 
and Lawful Proprietor of Severall Tracts and parcells of Land Laying within the 
same to me Derived and success[ive]ly from Generation to Generation Have thought 
fit (for Divers Good Causes and Valuable considerations as thereunto moveing 
but more especially for the full and Just sume of four Hundred pounds wampum 
value to us In Hand well and truly pay’d By Mr Andrise Lawrence Mr Johannis 
Van Giesen Michiell Eliason and Abraham Van Giesen before the sealing and 
Deliver’y of these presents the Receipt whereof we Doe Hereby Acknowledge and 
to there with fully satisfied and Doe for ourselves and our Heirs and Every of us 
freely and absolutely aquite Exonerate and Discharge the said Andress Lawrence 
Johannis Van Giesen Michiel Eliason and Abraham Van Giesen Them and Every 
of their Heirs Executors and Administrators of and from every Part and Parcell 
there of) To give grant Bargain sell alien Enfeoff and Confirm unto the above 
named Good subjects of Her Majestie the Good and Great Queen of England our 
Royall friend and Allie to witt Andries Lawrence Johannis Van Giesen Michiell 
Eliason Abraham Van Giesen Their associate Heirs and assigns for Ever all that 
a Certain Tract or parcel of land Scituate Lyeing and being in what the English 
Call the East Division of the Jerseys or new Cezaria on the east side of Pesayak 
River upon and behind the Mountain Commonly called the blue hills Bounded by a 
small white oak Tree standing on the south side of and near little Pine Brook 
and from thence upon a west Course to sd Pessiak River and soe up the stream of 
said River Surrounding as it runs untill it comes to the mouth of Great pine 
brook and from thence upon an East Course to the south Corner of Anthony Olive 
his plantation which lyeth to the Eastward of said blue hills and from thence 
along the Top of the most south East most blue hill untill it Comes to the south 
west] corner of a Tract of land belonging To Eliasen aforenamed at a Chestnut 
Tree Marked on four sides and from thence upon a west course (to) the land 
commonly Called the Ganse Gatt purchased by the above named Andrise Lawrence 
and Company and so along theire bounds untill it Comes to bear East from the 
white oak above Mentioned marked on four sides and then West to said tree itselfe 
Together with all woods underwoods Trees Timber Trees watters and watter 
Courses Rivers and Rivelets Runs and Brooks Ponds and Pooles Medows Marshes 
and Medow Grounds Swamps and boggs mines minneralls stones and Quaries of 
stones with Hawking, Hunting, fishing fowling and Other the Rights and 
Previleedges in or to the same belonging or in any manner of ways appertening 
TO HAVE AND TO HOLD the said land and premisses together with the ap- 
purtenances unto the said Andrise Lawrence Johannis Van Giesen Michiell Eliason 





4 George R. Stewart, ‘‘Names on the Land’, p. 63. 
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and Abraham Van Giesen Their Heirs and Assigns for Ever Without any pretence 
to be made by survivorship and to be and Remain To the propr use and Benefit 
and Behoff Of them the said Andrise Lawrence, Johannis Van Giesen Michaiel 
Eliason & Abraham Van Giesen Their and Every of their Of their Heirs and assigns 
for Ever and I the said Tapehow In [le] galistic as above by and with The Consent 
Good likeing and Agreemt (as our manner is) of my Friends and Relations To 
witt Manshum, Onahpongue, Pequecheckapowas, Cangerin Waskonakaka Niesha- 
wand, and Tewehque To promise, Covenant, Grant and agree To and with The 
above named Andrise Lawrence Johannis Van Ciesén Michiel Eliason and Abraham 
Van Giesen theirs and Every of their Heirs Executors and assigns that we will well 
and Trully warrant and for Ever Defend The said persons Grantees To these 
presents Their heirs and assigns for Ever in The peaceable and quiet possession 
of the above bargaind Land and premisses To Gether with the appurtenances and 
Every part and parcell Thereof Against any person or persons whatever Lawfully 
Claiming Being well assured her Majesty The queen of England will be always 
Redie to lend her royall assistance in protecting us and her above named subjects 
in our and their Just Rights and undr the shadow of whose wings we all have 
place of Refuge. IN TESTIMONY whereof we have here unto set our hands and 
fixed our seals this 23 Day of March In the second year of the Raigne of the most 
Sacred Lady Anna Queen of England & and according to Christian account 1703 


SEALED AND DELIVERED John Curtis | Neynacheck Taphow 


IN PRESENCE OF US mark Onahnock Mangham 
John (Spier) punwhichuwok Naphpoungo 
his Jahowka Cangrim 
Jacob Freeland wokanokaka Trachunakrow 
mark Joaquack Meshaw 
Clase Landman 
k-l 
his 


Appeared before me the Indians whose names are hereunto subscribed and owned 
this instrument for to be their act and deed March the twenty third one thousand 
seven hundred and three or fore. 

John Curtis.”5 

Some people believe this to be the original Horse-neck deed supposedly 
burned in 1744. However, a careful reading of both will show that this can 
not be the case. There is a point on the river, certainly, common to both deeds, 
namely, the mouth of “Great Pine Brook”, which is situated near where Bloom- 
field Avenue now crosses the river. From this point in the Van Giesen deed 
the line runs “upon an East Cours” and the land in question lies north of this 
line, down the river, comprising the territory enclosed by the “Big Bend”, 
“surrounding as it flows.” The line in the 1745 Horse-neck deed proceeds from 
the mouth of Pine Brook up the river “Unto Menusen path”. From thence it 
eventually cuts the Newark line on the top of the Mountain, which it follows in 
a northerly and north-west direction “Unto the Dutch Line So Called And 
Along Said line to the place Where it Began”, namely the mouth of Pine Brook. 
The tract included the land south of this line between the river and the First 
Mountain. 

It is probable that the Van Giesen purchase was an addition to a purchase 
by a Dutch company from the Indians in 1679 and confirmed by the Proprietors 
_in 1684, which was known as Acquackanong. It is conjectured that the Dutch 





5 Deed in possession of Montclair Bd. of Education. 
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first settled here shortly after the 1703 purchase. That the tract encompassed 
in the “Big Bend” was part of that township is attested by two deeds in the 
possession of the church. It is interesting to note that the names of Taphow and 
Manshum in the Van Giesen deed are cited in the 1745 deed to Newark, as being 
among the original grantors of the 1702 deed to the Newark settlers in the Horse- 
neck purchase. It indicates that the two tracts were parts of a larger area owned 
by the same group of Indians. The “Dutch line so-called” in the 1745 deed 
doubtless refers to the line running “upon an East course” from the mouth of 
Pine Brook in the 1703 deed. 

That this division line was never clearly established may be inferred from 
a map of the area made in 1774 by Thomas Millidge, which bears the title: 


“This Map of the West New Jersey Pattent also with the divisions thereof 
lying at Horseneck in Essex County is presented to the Owners Said tract by their 
humble Servent 
March 3d 1774 Thomas Millidge.” 
[Thomas Millidge was a landed proprietor of Hanover Township, and 


was a major in Brig. Gen’] Cortlandt’s regiment of loyalist volunteers. ] 


It is a survey and map covering all the region lying, east and west, between 
the River and present Mountain Avenue in Caldwell, and, north and south 
between Singac and Swinefield Road in Roseland, and is said by some to be the 
map upon which deeds from the Proprietors to the settlers were finally con- 
firmed. This map, however, did not cover the whole of the Horse-neck purchase 
and could hardly have been used as a basis for these settlements. The various 
property lines of the several owners are shown and most of the plots are num- 
bered and named in a legend at the side. The plots without owners’ names 
undoubtedly represented the portion of Horse-neck obtained by the purchasers 
of the residue of the Horse-neck tract. There is no indication whatever of a 
division line extending in any direction from the mouth of Pine Brook, although 
there is a line to the north cutting across the Fairfield section which some of 
the property lines in that region follow. The exact lines of the Horse-neck 
purchase cannot now be determined, but as nearly as can be ascertained the 
tract lay between the top of the First Mountain at Montclair, called by the Indians 
Watchung (being the Indian name for mountain) on the east, and Passaic River 
on the west; and between Mt. Pleasant Avenue in Livingston for the south 
boundary, and for the northern limit a line from the mouth of Pine Brook where 
it enters the river near the Bloomfield Avenue bridge, drawn a little to the north 
of Cedar Grove and extending to the Clifton boundary. This area contains. 
approximately the requisite number of acres. 

This also accounts for the Dutch settlers in Fairfield and the organization 
of the Dutch Reformed Church some sixty-four years before the Caldwell church 
and for the fact that up to 1800 preaching in Fairfield was almost exclusively 
in the Dutch language. The original Fairfield church, erected about 1727, was 
octagonal in form and built of logs. The present church was built in 1804, when 
the old log church was so badly dilapidated as to be untenantable. The old 
church stood at the corner of Hollywood Ave. and Route 6. The road leading 
from Franklin to Fairfield was known as Dutch Lane, and a number of Dutch 
families lived along it. A few years ago when its name was changed to Fairfield 
Avenue, another historical allusion was erased from our maps. There is uncer- 
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tainty as to the dates of the organization and building of the old Fairfield church, 
as the records were burned with the parsonage in the 1880's. Mr. Berry places 
the organization of the church some fifty years before the Caldwell church and 
the erection of the old church about 1737; whereas, the basis of the anniversary 
celebrations of the church itself has been 1720 as the date of organization and 
the building of the old church sometime prior to 1730. The present church was 
built in 1804 with sand-stone from a quarry in Little Falls. 


The underlying motives of the Dutch and Puritan settlers differed in that 
the former came primarily for commercial reasons, although they brought their 
church with them and were governed more or less by its precepts; whereas the 
latter came primarily to establish a church in accordance with their own concepts 
of scriptural teaching, but they also brought with them their shrewd and thrifty 
business acumen which has since characterized the New England Yankee. 

The settlement of Horse-neck progressed but slowly. A careful survey made 
in 1746 indicated barely thirty-five families located on the whole tract. This 
may be accounted for by the lack of navigable streams bordering it, which were 
the natural avenues of communication at the time. Roads were absent, or mere 
Indian trails widened in some cases to allow for the passage of ox carts— 
nothing but rough wood tracks at best, and the more they were used the rougher 
and muddier they became. It was an exhausting fight to wrest a precarious 
living from the uncleared land, which was a dense wilderness infested with 
wolves, bears and Indians. 

The allotment of the Horse-neck land was doubtless accomplished by the 
same method as used in Newark, where, when it became expedient to extend their 
holdings, surveyors or “sizers” were appointed to divide the property in as 
nearly equal allotments as possible, allowing for topographical and soil con- 
ditions, numbering the lots and distributing them by lot; each one drawing as 
many lots as he owned shares. Afterward the owners often exchanged lots, as 
they might deem to their mutual advantage. 

It may help us to visualize the relative status of Horse-neck if we consider 
for a moment the neighboring settlements. Cranetown, as Montclair was then 
called, had been settled about 1700 by Azariah Crane, a year or two before the 
Horse-neck purchase. His two older sons Nathaniel and Azariah peopled the 
place, but none of the Cranes came over the mountain until about the middle 
1770’s. Samuel, the son of Noah and grandson of Nathaniel, settled in Franklin 
and in 1779 was elected to represent the Presbyterian congregation in Horse- 
neck. Orange by 1719 had a sufficient population to support a church, but was 
by no means overcrowded; Whippany, or Whipponong, was first settled in 1685 
and in 1719 erected a church, which served the surrounding communities of 
Morristown, Bottle Hill (Madison) Parsippanong, Hanover and Chatham. In 
1755 a new church was erected in Hanover-neck, and also one in Parsippany, 
when the old Whippany church was abandoned.* Our forefathers were for many 
years dependent upon the churches and ministers of these adjacent settlements 
for their Gospel ministrations. 

It may be seen that the whole region was thinly populated and gave small 
promise of the great metropolitan population of today. It is conjectured that 
the village of Caldwell began its history in 1740, when Thomas Gould and 
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Saunders Sanders purchased and settled upon the properties which constitute 
a large portion of the village south of Bloomfield Avenue. | 

The names of the settlers scattered over these hills and valleys is fairly well 
covered by the following roster:—Garner, Phillips, Sanders; Spier—both in 
Caldwell and Clinton; Right in Livingston; Crane in Caldwell, Franklin and 
Clinton; Gould in Verona, Caldwell and Westville; Sisco or Van Sisco in F rank- 
lin and Fairfield; Personett and Vreeland in Cedar Grove; Condit in Verona 
Valley; Whitehead in Centreville; Harrison in Westville, Centreville and Frank- 
lin; Post, Courter, Cadmus; Cook, Dodd, Muchmore, Mowrison, and Badgley 
(the latter were the only English-speaking family in Fairfield) Collier, Sibrey, 
Bush, Kierstead, Jacobus; Doremus, Martin and Baldwin; Van Droof, Van 
Houten and Williams; Van Ness, Smith, Van Zill; Hertfield, Edison and Ward; 
Tompkins, Corey, Van Gieson and Kent; Pierson, Canfield, Campbell; Fordham, 
Wardell, Bond, Byram, Bates, Moore, Beach, Ball, Mintonyea, Ogden, Stager and 
Sindle. If not all, yet these constitute the names of the large majority of the 
settlers up to 1770.’ 





8 Berry, p. 9. 
7 Barry, p. 10. 


CHAPTER SIX 


The Indians 


ITH reference to the Indians, many people have an exaggerated opinion 
YY of their numbers. It is believed upon competent authority that in 1664 
there were probably not over two thousand braves in the whole of New Jersey— 
some give less, some more. The New Jersey Indians were the Lenni Lenape, 
meaning “Original People’, also known to the colonists as the Delawares. They 
belonged to the general group of Algonquin Indians of northeastern United 
States and Canada. The northern tribes of the Algonquins looked down on the 
Lenni Lenape on account of their unwarlike and settled habits, and called them 
“Women.” 

The Lenape nation was divided into three tribes: “The Munsee” or “the 
people of the stony country” lived in the northern part of New Jersey; the 
“Unami” or “the people down the river” occupied the Central part; and the 
“Unalachtigo”, “the people who lived near the ocean”, inhabited the southern 
portion. Heading each subtribe was a chieftain called “‘sakima”, but the leader 
of the Unami was considered chief of the whole Lenape tribe.”! The totem or 
tribal emblems of the three were the wolf, turtle and turkey, respectively. The 
sub-tribe was commonly distinguished by the name of a creek or other natural 
landmark where they resided, and often consisted of only a large family, whose 
sachem exercised but limited power and jurisdiction. The local tribes were the 
Hackensacks, the Passaics and the Raritans; the former two appeared in the 
Newark purchases and the latter distinguished for their conflicts provoked by 
the Dutch in Bergen and Staten Island. The Dutch and Swedes of West Jersey 
treated the Indians with contempt, and went so far as to enslave many of them. 
The English seldom proceeded to this extremity, particularly in the Calvanistic 
communities, and the colonists were enjoined by legislation to treat the Indians 
leniently and honestly and to protect them from unscrupulous exploiters. As 
early as 1683 laws were passed prohibiting purchase of land from them with- 
out previous consent or grant from the Proprietors. 

The Lenni Lenape “were of moderate stature, properly shaped, dark-eyed, 
black-haired, wearing the too familiar scalp-lock, their bodies usually anointed 
with animal oils or stained symbolically with vegetable or mineral dyes.” The 
men did the hunting, fishing and fighting; the women were the drudges, and 
soon their statuesque beauty of youth disappeared. They lived in encampments 
rather than villages, amid indescribable conditions of dirt and squalor, with- 
out any sanitation, the dirt floor of their wigwam strewn with fragments from 
cooking, animal litter and waste of all kinds. Smoke from a smudge fire sought 
any available exit. 

The one redeeming feature of the Lenni Lenape was his unselfish hospi- 
tality. The welcomed visitor was accorded the seat of honor on the mat in the 
center of the wigwam (albeit it might be caked with dirt and riddled with 


1 Brochure ‘‘Indian Lore of N.J.’’ by Chas. A. Philhower, Pub. by Newark Evening News—1950. 
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vermin), and his it was to partake of the last bit of “‘ach-poan”—boiled, crushed 
maize—, or the boiled corn and beans, later known as “succotash”; of roasted 
nuts or half-cooked venison, bear meat, opossum or fish. The Indian could 
never understand that when he called at the home of a white man, and asked 
for a morsel to eat, he was ordered to move on or was literally kicked off the 
premises. 

The Indians were not very successful agriculturalists, their only implement 
apparently being a crude hoe made by fastening to a wooden handle a crudely 
chipped piece of stone or the bony plate of a sturgeon. The squaws, children 
and old men did all the gardening, while the younger men hunted and fished 
to provide the meat. Nevertheless, they did not fare too badly; in addition to 
the corn, beans, tobacco, sun-flowers, melons, pumpkins and squash, which 
they cultivated, they gathered from the wild persimmons, beach plums, black 
mulberry, black berries, raspberries, strawberries, huckleberries, cranberries 
and grapes. Many of these they dried for winter use. Of the nuts they used chest- 
nuts, black walnuts, hickory, butter, hazel and beech nuts and acorns. By grind- 
ing and boiling the nuts they obtained oil for various uses and by leaching 
certain acorns secured flour, as also from the dried and ground inner bark of 
the hemlock, oak, maple and slippery elm. Nature also provided them with 
the root of morning-glory resembling potato, spatter dock, artichoke, garlic, 
leeks, onions, chives, asparagus, water cress, sassafras, wild ginger, May apple 
and paw-paw. Also various fungi were eaten and the joints and fruit of the 
opuntia, a member of the cactus family better known as prickly pear, which 
grew in abundance on the sandy wastes of south Jersey and on the rocky hill- 
sides of the northern part. The prickly fuzz of the fruit was removed by rubbing 
with rough mullein leaves. For sweetening the Indians used wild honey and the 
sap of sugar maple and birch boiled to a syrup. For meat they had deer, bear, 
fish and small game and birds, including wild turkey. Every spring they trekked 
to the coast to barter their winter catch of furs and gather shell fish, which they 
dried and smoked for winter. From the foregoing we may gather that the 
Indians lived off the fat of the land and were well fed unless a drought or other 
catastrophe disturbed the balance of nature. 

Up to the time of the European settlement the Indians were unacquainted 
with vinous, malt or spirituous liquors, and the new sensation of exhilaration 
produced by these beverages caused them to carry their consumption to such 
excess as to undermine their health and render them an easy prey to the white 
man’s diseases. Great numbers perished from these causes. The destitution and 
degradation of the remnant was such that they almost disappeared. | 

“The first Indian reservation ever established, as such, within the limits 
of the United States was located, in 1758, at Edgepelick or Brotherton, a town 
now known as Indian Mills. There, amid the ‘Pines’ of Burlington County the 
Indians of New Jersey, who resided largely south of the Raritan, were settled 
upon three thousand acres of land, where the descendants of the two hundred 
beneficiaries remained until 1802. Thence the Lenni Lenape removed to New 
York state, joining the Mohegans; later to Green Bay, Wisconsin, and ulti- 
mately to Indian Territory.” At their solicitation in 1832 the New Jersey legis- 
lature appropriated two thousand dollars to extinguish all “the right, title, and 
interest which the Lenni-lenape held or might have held against the colony or 
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State.” And so closed the history of the Lenni Lenape in New Jersey! At this 
session of the legislature an aged Indian, named Bartholomew S. Calvin, edu- 
cated at Princeton College and teacher in a school at Edgepelick, acted as agent 
for the Delaware tribe, and in his address to that legislative body, stated:— 
“Not a drop of our blood have you spilled in battle—not an acre of our land 
have you taken but by our consent. These facts speak for themselves, and need 
no comment. They place the character of New Jersey in bold relief and bright 
example to those states within whose territorial limits our brethren still remain. 
Nothing save benisons can fall upon her from the lips of a Lenni Lenappi.’”? 

On June 20th, 1740, upon what appears to be trustworthy authority, nearly 
all the Indians in Essex County removed to Seneca Lake, N.Y., joining the six 
Nations there. Several lingered on, and “Indian John”, the last of the Lenapes 
in this region, left Montclair in 1761. 

While the Indians have long since disappeared, evidences of their occupancy 
still remain through the relics of the implements they used. Stone axe heads, 
arrow heads, fish spears, chisels, gouges, mortars, pestles, fragments of pottery, 
etc., are still being uncovered. The largest number by far are the so-called fish 
spears, which are from two and one-half to three inches long, and were attached 
to shafts or arrows for thrusting or shooting fish. They differ from bird points 
in that the latter is seldom longer than an inch. The heads were made from 
flint, quartz, granite, slate or soap stone, and were chipped into shape, whereas 
the other implements were roughly chipped and then rubbed smooth. The pottery 
fragments are of poorly baked clay, ornamented with simple incised patterns 
or imprinted by a textile while still “green’’. 

On account of the absence of any refuse heaps it is surmised that these 
relics are found on the sites of encampments rather than villages, and in this 
area they are located mostly on sandy ridges in the low lands or points adjacent 
thereto. Many such remains have been found on the “Sand Ridge” beside Pine 
brook below Crane’s saw mill in Westville; on the ridge south of Bloomfield 
Avenue where it crosses the Passaic; on the old Collerd farm just under Hook 
Mountain, and in many other locations. 

I remember one day, as a boy, “shirring” pickerel or pike in Pine brook 
near the Sand Ridge, which sport, I believe, is now under ban of the law. To. 
catch the fish, a short length of flexible copper wire with a running noose is 
fastened to the end of a light pole, then by carefully passing the loop over the 
head of the fish as it rests quietly near the bottom, with a quick flip, he is yours. 
We were stealthily passing along the bank of the stream, when I spied what 
appeared to be the hip joint of some large animal sticking up through the mud. 
Noticing something peculiar in its shape, I stooped over and recovered what 
proved to be a perfect specimen of an Indian axe head weighing three or four 
pounds. With the passage of time most of the Indian relics have been picked 
up, and are now relatively scarce. 


2 Barber, page 511. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


The Horse-Neck Riots 


Y THE year 1740 the settlers were fairly established in their new homes, 
and were looking forward to years of peace and prosperity. Some of them, 
in order to give a semblance of legality, had their Indian titles confirmed by 
the Proprietors; others held that their Indian titles were sufficient and scorned to 
treat with the Proprietors; many neglected to pay the half-pence yearly quit 
rents, and still others were mere squatters on the land, having no evidence what- 
soever to prove their ownership. A number had squatted on some unoccupied 
parcel of land, improved it by cutting the best timber, built a cabin and dwelt in 
it for a time, and when a prospective buyer came along, proffered a deed without 
any proof of ownership. This deed was usually accepted without question as 
to its validity. Such a deed was known as an “Improvement Deed.” 


Due to the politically chaotic situation and the confused condition of land 
titles, these irregularities were allowed to continue without interference by the 
Proprietors. A survey of the Horse-neck tract was made in 1746 by the Pro- 
pripetors when it was found that there were barely thirty-five families living on 
the whole tract. The settlers contemplated no trouble from this survey, and co- 
operated without hesitation in the project. Little did they realize what trouble 
was in store for them in the future. 


In the early 1740’s the West Jersey Society sold its patent to James Alexander, 
Robert Hunter Morris and David Ogden, as partners in the purchase of the land 
still unsold in Horse-neck. Their first step was to ascertain just what they were 
buying, and they were somewhat taken aback when they discovered how much 
of the land had been pre-empted by the settlers. Mr. Ogden was a strict legalist 
and would recognize no title apart from a grant by the Proprietors, and threw 
out all claims under Indian titles as well as the squatters and holders of 
“Improvement Deeds.” He undertook, on the part of the partners, to negotiate 
settlements with the unauthorized holders, but, far from accomplishing settle- 
ments, his efforts stirred up a violent protest on the part of the settlers, which 
culminated in the so-called “Horse-neck Riots.” Recognizing the futility of his | 
attempts at verbal agreements with the settlers, on the 22nd of December, 1744 
he wrote a letter, six copies of which were made and distributed among the set- 
tlers with the request that its contents be made known to all residing in Horse- 


neck. It reads as follows: 
. Newark, December 22, 1744 

“Sir 
Having often attempted a Agreement with several of you, living on the Tract 
of Land at Horseneck, Purchased by us James Alexander, Robert Hunter Morris, 
Esqrs, and David Ogden, and even after Proposals have been more than once 
consented by many of you, the same have been afterwards denied, to our great 
Expence; and now are informed, that you dispute our having any Right to the 
land; which lays us under the Necessity of having our affairs settled with you 
out of hand; and in order thereto, make the following Proposals, First, either that 
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each of you take a Lease from us, for one Year, without paying any Rent for your 
Farms, and then to deliver us the Possessions: 2d, Or that each of you take a 
Lease for three years, commencing the first Day of December Instant, each paying 
the yearly Rent of his Farm, the Sum affixed to his Name in the first Column of 
the inclosed Paper: 3d, Or that you purchase from us, sufficient for a Farm or Plan- 
tation where each of you live, at the Rate likewise affixed for every Acre, to each 
of your Names in the second Column of the Writing inclosed. 


As this Tract of Land has cost us a great Sym of Money, and the Interest 
thereof daily arising is very considerable, our full Purpose is, not to be trifled with 
any longer; therefore, we expect a speedy compliance, with some one of the 
above three Proposals; pray inform your neighbors living on said Tract with this 
Letter, and also with the inclosed Writing, so that if any of them be put to Costs of 
their non-compliance with some one of said Proposals, it may not rise from Want 
of Notice thereof from 

Your humble Servant. 
David Ogden 
For James Alexander, Robert 
To Mr. Francis Spier, and others Hunter Morris, Esqrs. and 
on the Society’s Patent at Horseneck. himself.”1 


This letter shows that the Proprietors were through with temporizing and 
demanded acceptance of one of the three alternative proposals. Acceptance of 
either of the first two meant loss of their holdings by the settlers; the third meant 
repurchase of the land already paid for years ago. A threat of legal action may 
be detected for non-compliance. 


The settlers seem to have disregarded this letter completely; at least, they 
took no action. This prompted the following letter from the Proprietors: 


“Newark, Jan: 29, 1744-5 
“Gentlemen, 


“On the 22d of December last, we made three proposals to you, to accept 
any one of them that any of you thought proper, to which Letter we refer; but as 
we limited no express Time for your Acceptance, we do hereby limit it to the 
fourth Tuesday of March next; and such as do not accept of one of the Proposals _ 
by that Day, or otherwise agree with Mr. Ogden, must excuse us, if after that 
Day we esteem ourselves as to such, no way obliged to comply with what’s proposed. 


“But in the mean time, as we hear that the Cause of your not Acceptance of 
our Proposals, is some Doubt you are under about our having a good Title; and 
while those Doubts remain, there’s some Excuse for your Non-compliance, provided 
you neglect not proper Opportunities for removing those Doubts. 


“We have already acquainted you what our Title was, and that we should give 
a Covenant of absolute Warrantee to Whoever should lease or buy of us; but as we 
are sensible you may not yourselves be sufficient Judges of our Title, we hereby 
offer you an Opportunity of shewing it to any good Council at Law you shall think 
proper to employ to see it, and give you his or their Opinions upon it; and for that 
Purpose do hereby promise you, that if youll employ any Council to view our Title 
at the next Supreme Court at Perth-Amboy, we will lay it fairly before such ~ 
Council on the Friday of the Court; we doubt not you know, that the Court 
begins the third Tuesday of March next. 


“Wherefore, we beg Leave to advise you to meet together, and to depute some 
of your Number, to go with what convenient Speed you can, to engage some learned 
Council in your Behalf, to be at Perth-Amboy, on the Day before appointed, to see ° 
our Title; if which Opportunity you do neglect of satisfying yourselves in this 
Matter, we hope neither you or the World will blame us, if we take all the Steps 





1 Vorwerk, page 21. Bill in Chancery, page 7. 
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the Law will allow us, to recover our Right, and to oblige you to pay the Costs of 
the Suits, and the Damages we suffer by being kept out of our Right. 


Your humble Servants, 
David Ogden 
For Robert Hunter Morris, 
James Alexander, and self.”’2 


Of the five copies of this letter sent to “so many of the most leading men 
to show to the rest”, only two were received—the others were not accepted by 
them. They had already decided to resist what they considered to be the unjust 
and iniquitous claims of the Proprietors. ‘Near the third Tuesday of March, 
John Law and John Condict met with the then Partners at Perth Amboy, but 
brought no Council with them. As the result of this interview they refused to 
accept the proposal of December 22nd. Law professed, however, to have changed 
views of Indian claims and promised to inform the people respecting such facts 
as had been shown him. Whether this was done or not is not known.” 


There were two elements among the settlers representing more or less distinct 
reactions to the overtures of the Proprietors: first, the descendants of the 
original Puritan purchasers of Horse-neck from the Indians, and secondly, the 
later comers, among whom were many squatters and those holding “Improvement | 


Deeds”’. 


Many of the former had settled with the Proprietors, while others held to 
their Indian deeds; the second element, of course, were antagonistic to any 
Proprietory proposals. All bore personal animosity toward the Partners, and 
felt that they were utilizing their governmental positions to take undue advantage 
of the settlers. 


James Alexander was Surveyor General of the Province and had access to 
all the title records; Robert Hunter Morris was Chief Justice and thus had the 
legal talent of the Province friendly to him. His father, Lewis Morris had been 
Judge of the Supreme Court and a member of the Council. Later he became 
Provincial Governor so that he had behind him the political powers of the 
Province. He was also a title holder under the Proprietors. David Ogden was 
an astute attorney intimately acquainted with the intricacies of the law, and 
willing to utilize all technicalities favorable to his cause. Especial resentment 
was directed toward Mr. Ogden, as he did all the “spade work” for the Partners. 
Under these conditions the settlers believed that they would receive scant justice 
in the courts, and that their only hope of getting a fair hearing would be through | 
demonstrations of physical force:—hence the rioting protests. 


The better element amongst the settlers soon realized the futility of this 
mode of action, and banded together to prosecute their cause along different 
lines, i.e. by petition to the Assembly or even to the Crown of England for 
recognition of their rights to the lands which they had purchased in good faith 
from the Indians, whom they considered to be the rightful owners. They 
appointed a committee to forward the matter and contributed funds for its 
prosecution. 


Entries made in 1744 in an account book of Samuel Harrison “illustrate 





2 Vorwerk, page 22-23. Bill in Chancery, page 7-8. 
® Berry, page 57. 
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the activity of its owner in his defence of the Indian titles held by him and by 
his Associates at the Mountain”. 


“An a count of what each one hath paid in order to the establishing their Right 
of Land in Defraing the Charge: 


Batvanel Grane. inveashi Ci he he ee FSO Oie 3.0 
Sam’ll Harrison in Cash to Capt. Wheler ............... 00 07 0 
(PMLdanere CATE er eG tie) fee eemOrn eh) | OF TOT! 0 
air be Das With eevee tee 1 e/a aaa, in 00 07 0 
Sam’ll Harrison paid to Mr. tayfer .................... 00 03 6 
JobnsCondictnsidato Mritayler si. 0. 0) ieee 8, 00 07 0 
Augen OF Gerenom. Wiiamed. 4 x. 4... sul. oen gui Lue, eee 00 07 0 


Oct. 7 I received of Amos Williams on accompt of the 
charge? of thet purch Right) {092 sjo Pn 00 07 0” 
“The following are Mr. Harrison’s charges for his services and disbursements 
in the same matter:” 
“Paid Stephen Morris the sum of ..................... £ 
Paid Eliphelet Johnson the sum of .................... 
TDMYO Cave going to lanover; 0). fee ee 
DIAS wav illinitie Hoxie Peat aa le SO ey cay 
saun ih Wheler, 37) and six pens, ooh okie bk ba evel s 
Oct., 1744. to going to New England 4 days ............ 
December, to going to New England 9 days ........... 
to going to horseneck with Mr. Tayler ................ 
to going to horseneck with Dan Lamson ............. 
Casnapasanton Mts taylor dc'rats views seerediitrok: « ee es 
August ye Ist, 1744, Cash paid to Mr. Tayler ......... 
paid to John Cundict fourteen shillings ................ 
Batee ren  CIMHCL posh cl. ok, oes eres he hee cs 
Da acai tor Jon fombkins 4.5404. 2 oe) ts 
MipepieR TOT New ork eae eu ee ee) YN 
lo gomp to'Paramus two days. bcsc + danches 2. ben vs fk 
ona IOMAG Wilitains (3 ee use ee kr 
PIMACPRUOUN \RVINCOMEC Ug tela cacae Let cos gif oh hs ren & 
paid to’ Steven Young, York money .~...).....-.2..... 
paid to Robet Young, upon Acquackuk Right—Cash .... 17 
The committee complained that the best legal talent in New Jersey and the 
adjoining provinces had been retained by the Proprietors, and that the remainder 
were so over-awed by the position of the Proprietors that they refused to under- 
take the defence of the suits. The committee suggested that the Partners release 
one of their attorneys to defend them in the suits. Manifestly, the Partners 
would not consent to this naive suggestion, and would not consider releasing 
to their opponents one of their own number conversant with the details of their 
legal strategy. They denied the assertions of the committee, and stated that 
they had retained but three attorneys to represent them in the matter. They 
suggested that if the settlers were unable to secure council that the court would 
willingly appoint council for them. The committee was obviously skeptical of 
such appointment, and let the matter drop. They evaded every proposal of the 
Proprietors to have the matter adjudicated in the courts, and concentrated their 
efforts in endeavoring by petition to the Assembly to have their Indian titles 


validated. 


These delaying tactics greatly exasperated the Proprietors who came to 
realize that they were rapidly getting nowhere. They ceased further temporizing 
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and instituted ejectment suits against the “trespassers”. “The first case of 
eviction that we know about occurred on September 19, 1745, when Samuel 
Baldwin of Horseneck was arrested while cutting logs on his land and was taken 
to the County Jail in Newark. According to the Horseneck settlers, Samuel 
Baldwin, when arrested, was cutting timber on his own land. The Proprietors 
of East Jersey, in a report published at Perth Amboy, on March 25, 1746, denied 
this and stated that ‘as to the action of Trespass against Baldwin . . . it was not 
for trespassing on the said Tract, but upon a Tract adjoining to it, belonging 
to Infants, the Children of Richard Ashfield, deceased; and on which the said 
Baldwin made great Havock with his Saw Mill, of the best timber thereon; and 
tho’ forewarned, would not desist, but in defiance continued so to do, to the 
great Impoverishment of the same Land.”® Whatever may have been the truth 
in the case, Baldwin was arrested and thrown into the County Jail at Newark. 

The settlers suddenly awoke to the fact that the Proprietors meant business, 
and if this action was allowed to be carried out without challenge, all their land 
holdings were in jeopardy, and they all faced possible suits of ejectment. The 
settlers gathered a company of about a hundred of their neighbors, armed with 
clubs, axes and crow-bars, descended on the jail and liberated Baldwin, who 
was still in custody, having refused to give bail. Thus was precipitated the First 
Horse-neck Riot. It was followed by other similar demonstrations, and the 
movement spread to Bergen, Monmouth and Burlington Counties, where similar 
acts of violence occurred. 

To forestall further such demonstrations, “Governor Lewis Morris on October 
18, 1745 ‘issued his Warrant directed to the Sheriff of the Co. of Essex, com- 
manding him to make Diligent Search for & apprehend the sd.Rioters and 
thereby farther command’g all Officers and others of his Majesty’s Liege Sub- 
jects, to be siding & assisting to the sd. Sheriff in the Execution of sd.Warrant.’ 6 
This order fell on deaf ears as far as the Newarkers were concerned, for a 
greater part of the Rioters were their friends, relatives or descendants, and they 
were in thorough sympathy with their aims. Excerpts from a report of the 
Provincial Council to the Governor in 1749, reads as follows: 
“Your Excellency will see the improbability that two Lawful Juries can be 
found in the whole County of Essex, for the Indictment and Tryal of anyone of 
the many hundred Criminals there . . . 
“There are many Loyal Subjects in Essex County, Yet they are so related by 
blood or Marriage to the Rioters, or some of them that no lawful Juries can at 
present be found in Essex to Indict and try the Criminals and therefore if tryed 
by such Juries as can be found, there’s little doubt, but they must be acquitted.”7 
The enthusiasm of the better element among the settlers gradually cooled 
toward the riotous demonstrations, but their committee continued to contend, 
“that a Title by Indian Deed, is good against the Title of the General Propri- 
etors” which was the basis of their plea. The rioters, however, continued their 
aggressions against those who showed any inclination to compromise with the 
Proprietors. | 

“On November 13, 1749, the house of Abram Phillips, of Horseneck, one of 
the parties who recognized the Proprietors’ claims, was broken open, the owner 





5 Vorwerk, p. 30. N.J. Archives, Vol. VI, pp. 318-319. 13 
®Ibid., pp. 31-32. Pierson, Vol. I, p. 51. 
7 Vorwerk, p. 89. N.J. Archives, Vol. XVI, pp. 108-9. 
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turned out and a stack of oats burned.’”* David Ogden in a letter to James 
Alexander dated November 27, 1749, stated that he endeavored to persuade the 
Justices to obtain affidavits from the aggrieved parties, but had no success. He 
found upon investigation that eight or ten rioters came to Phillips house in the . 
night, broke open his door and entered, pulled off the roof, turned him out, 
threatened him with death, and after making the night hideous with yelling and 
discharge of fire-arms, set fire to a stack of oats, flax and corn stalks when they 
departed in the morning. He stated in a later letter that five of the rioters had 
been apprehended, and that two of them, Edward Archer and Elisha Clark were 
the leaders and perpetrated all the acts of violence. He suggested that some 
justice be sent to take proper affidavits, and ended by saying; “As the rioters 
at present seem to have something abated their resentment ag’t me, I beg to be 
Excused in this Affair.”® ; 

The prosecutions by the Proprietors continued, and eventually, thirty-six 
were indicted—nine “were fined five shillings each and released on their own 
recognizance and compelled to deposit one hundred pounds to ensure ‘good 
behavior for three years, and stand committed till fine and fees are paid.”?° 
The rest threw themselves on the mercy of the court, and their fate is not re- - 
corded. Thus, in 1755, ended the chapter on the “Horse-neck Riots.” 


8 Shaw, Vol. II, p. 829. 
® Vorwerk, p. 87. N.J. Archives, Vol. XVI, pp. 264-5. 
10 [bid., p. 95. Pierson, Vol. I, p. 62. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 


The Long Bill in Chancery 


Disa the time the rioters were continuing their depredations, the com- 

mittee of the settlers did not rest. While they made no effort to defend the 
ejectment suits, they ceased not to petition the authorities for redress, and to 
interest public opinion in their cause. This might well be an early instance of 
“Passive Resistance”. Two petitions were presented to the Provincial House of 
Representatives, and on April 26, 1745 both were replied to by Mr. Samuel 
Nevill, Esq., a member of the Assembly, one of the General Proprietors of East 
and West Jersey, and a justice of the lower courts. 

The first petitioners described the uninterrupted possession by their fathers 
for scores of years of the land which they had purchased from the Indians, 
whom they considered to be the rightful owners; they deprecated the surveys 
and threats of dispossession on the part of divers persons who pretended to 
have Proprietory rights; they were incensed at the multiplicity of law suits and 
molestations to which they were subjected: these oppressive and fraudulent 
dealings of the so-called Proprietors were the cause of all the unrest and agita- 
tion in the colony. They contended that the official positions of the Proprietors 
made it impossible to “have a fair and impartial Hearing and Determination, 
unless we suppose Men in their own Cause will act uprightly, against their own 
Interest, which both the Law of Nature and of the Nation rejects, as a Matter 
not to be depended on &c.”* Finally they appealed for redress to the “Legislative 
Powers, from and by whom Our Rights, Properties, and Privileges, have their 
Rise and Support.”? The petitioners included in their numbers five of the rioters 
who were under indictment and thirty who were recorded as rioters. 

Mr. Nevill, figuratively, tore this petition to pieces. He designated it as 
“scandalous, false, abusive and inveterate Libel”, and showed, at least to his 
own satisfaction, that the actions were treasonable, seditious and criminal. He 
was incensed at their ignoring the rights of the Crown when they appealed to 
the Legislature for redress. 

The second petition submitted by the settlers’ committee went into more 
detail concerning the agreements with Cartaret, and claimed rights to purchase 
from the Indians under licenses granted by Cartaret. It cited the impossibility 
of making purchases from the Proprietors when they wished to expand their 
holdings, and so were compelled to purchase from the Indians: it designated the 
suits as “unjust, illegal and oppressive”, and expressed the belief that the Oppos- 
ing side represented by the officials of the colony, sought, by illegal action, 
to profit from their improvements to the land. They contended that, “If these 
suits continue, we will be deprived of our land and living, on which we’ve spent 
our Strength and Substance upon, and bothering us with heavy costs; to the 
subversion and destruction of our families,” 





1 Vorwerk, page 44 
3 Ibid., page 45 
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The second petition concluded with: 

“And may the Honourable House (if in your Wisdom it is thought expedient) 
lay this our humble Petition before his Excellency our Governor in Council. 
And your Petitioners, as in Duty bound, shall always pray. 


John Condict Nathaniel Wheeler 
Samuel Baldwin Samuel Harrison 

Michael Ceok Jonathan Pierson 
Michael Vreelandt Nathaniel Camp.”* 


Mr. Nevill demolished the arguments in this petition as ruthlessly as he 
had the first. He did confess that it appeared “with a little more Modesty,” was 
less abusive, and was confined more within the bounds of Decency and good 
Manners,” but was “a little tinctured with sedition.” He moved that both peti- 
tions be rejected, which seems their ultimate fate. 


A pamphlet, printed in New York in 1746, entitled “A BRIEF VINDICA- 
TION OF THE PURCHASERS AGAINST THE PROPRIETORS IN A CHRIS- 
TIAN MANNER,” ascribed to the pen of Rev. Mr. Daniel Taylor, Minister of 
the Mountain Society of Orange, and himself a land holder under Indian title, 
“was so much to the point and so damaging to the Proprietors that they noticed 
it in the ‘New York Post Boy’.”® Their reply was to defame the writer and to 
hold up him and those for whom he pleaded to abuse and contempt, which only 
confirmed the planters in their opposition. 


The following extracts from the records of the “Bill in Chancery” set forth 
the position of the Proprietors: they testify— 


“We never heard of such a purchase as the Van Gesin’s Purchase or Horseneck 
Purchase until within these two years (1744-1746) that we have been told, that 
two such deeds from some Indians had been procured, bearing date in or about 
1701 but by whom or from whom in particular we have not as yet learnt.” .. . 
“It is evident by the act of 1703 that they are void; and if done in 1701 as pre- 
tended, it is obvious from the Act of 1683 hereinbefore mentioned that the trans- 
actors thereof were Crimunals for so treating and accepting of Deeds, and not 
only so, but they were liable to the Penalty of forty shillings per acre for every 
acre bought of such Indians, after 1703, as well as to the Penalty of twenty shillings 
for every Log or Tree by them cut on such Lands on pretence of these Deeds, 
or any other way, without Leave of the Owner; and that whether the Lands be- 
longed to the Proprietors in general or to others in particular”... . “We know of 
no confusion in this Province but what the Rioters and their accomplices have 
made and are animating the People to make, upon false and unfair suggestions 
in the Post Boy Paper, in hopes to wrest from the General Proprietors both their 
rents and lands and to set up Sham Deeds procured from strolling Indians, for a 
few bottles of Rum, or such considerations in place of the title of the Crown of 
England, to the lands of N. J. An attempt so daring that they cannot hope to 
succeed, in it without not only oversetting the fundamental Laws and Constitutions 
confirmed by many acts of the General Assembly of N. J., but also withdrawing 
their allegiance from the Crown of England, which must support its own title 
to N. J. as well as its other Provinces.” “Though neither the General Proprietors 
nor their Council were privy to the Treaties hinted at in the Post Boy’s Paper, 
or concerned in any ejectments or suits there mentioned, yet as Mssrs. Alexander 
& Morris, supposed to be the two persons meant by the Letters A r&M 8 
were privy to them and are two of our own body we have desired and they have 
given us an account of what Concerns them, as follows, viz: They say .... that there 
was in June 1701, the Quantity of 13,500 Acres of Land surveyed and patented 











* Ibid., p. 49. Bill in Chancery, pp. 12-13. 
5 Wickes, p. 95. 


at Horse-Neck to Sir John Moore, Knight, Sir Thomas Lane, Knight and Alderman 
of London, and other Proprietors in and about London commonly known and 
called by the name of the West Jersey Society, in Right of their Second Dividend 
for two Proprieties and a half, or Twenty-Fourth parts of East New Jersey.” 

“They say also, that by Deed Recorded Lib.A,B2.fol.106, in the office of the 
Proprietors Recorder and in Lib.F.2.fol.376, in the Secretary’s Office at Perth 
Amboy, they with Mr. David Ogden, purchased the said Tract of Land in the 
name of Mr. Alexander, having many months before agreed for the purchase; that 
after the purchase was agreed for, they caused the said tract of land to be 
carefully surveyed and found thirty-five families settled thereon whereof several 
were bona fide Purchasers from other Proprietors about thirty years ago (1716) 
under mistaken later appropriations interfering with the said Tract, and as to all 
these except one they have agreed with the heirs of the Vendors to confirm the 
Heirs of the Purchasers—which one they are in hopes they shall in like manner 
agree with. And as to the Remaining People, settled without any title, they offered 
the Refusal of either leasing or buying the Spots they were settled on, with 
Covenants to warrant and defend the Purchasers and Lessees against all Persons, 
and many of them treated with Mr. Ogden for that purpose, and he thought they 
had agreed; but afterwards finding the People spirited up to depart from those 
Agreements, Mr. Ogden, in behalf of himself and Partners wrote a letter to them on 
the 22nd of Dec. 1744, and had Six Copies of it delivered amongst them with 
Request to communicate it to the rest.’ 


We have already read copies of this letter and the one which followed it 
on Jan. 29, 1745 and the manner in which they were ignored by the settlers. 

The unfavorable publicity appearing in the Post Boy, impelled the Propri- 
etors to publish the following reply: 


“(BY THE COUNCIL OF PROPRIETORS, 
PERTH AMBOY, M’ch 25. 1746. 
The Post Boy of the 17th Feb. last, insinuates that the Persons in whose favor 
these Riots were made, have a better title to the Lands in dispute than the General 
Proprietors, and those claiming under them; that they have been put to great 
expense by many vexatious suits; that they are prevented from bringing their 
causes fairly before the King; that the conduct of the General Proprietors has 
been cruel, harrowing and vexatious; and that in the particular Transaction between 
the settlers of the Lands called Horse-Neck and the persons claiming under the 
General Proprietors, the Settlers have made fair and reasonable proposals and 
the Claimers have rejected them. To these charges the Proprietors returned a general 
denial; affirmed their ignorance of any Indian deed, declared that the Governor 
and the Council were to make all purchases of the Indians—the settlers to pay 
their proportion of these Charges, and then add, Possibly many of the Rioters being 
ignorant men and many of them strangers to the Province, and since they came 
to it living retired in and behind the mountains of Newark, upon any land they 
could find without inquiring who the owner thereof was, have of Jate been animated 
and stirred up to believe that those things which the laws of the Province have 
declared to be criminal and penal were lawful; that those crimes, committed, gave 
the criminals, Rights, Privileges and Properties; but though many have been ig- 
norant enough to be so seduced, we cannot think that all can with truth plead that 
excuse; some there are amongst them, who though they may not be acquainted with 
all the Particulars aforesaid, yet cannot be supposed never to have seen the printed 
Laws of this Province and the first leaf of which has had at least three Editions, 
making those Pretences void and penal. The poor deluded, ignorant People, we 
conceive, deserve Pity and Compassion but the laws of the Province point out 
the Deserts of Seducers.” 
They concluded with declaring no knowledge of the settlers being invaded 


and profess great consideration for the prosperity of New Jersey." 
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In spite of the advice and solicitude of the Proprietors, the “poor, deluded, 
ignorant” settlers persisted in clinging to their Indian deeds, and continued their 
policy of “no defense” and redress by petition. 

In the New York Gazette, revised in the Weekly Post-Boy, on January 7, 
1751, the following letter appeared, addressed to Mr. Alexander. 

New York, Dec. 27, 1750. 

“Mr. Alexander, Sir, 

“This is to notify you, that we the Subscribers have in Behalf, of ourselves 
and the Rest of the Purchasers in Essex County, and Places adjacent in the 
northern part of the Province of New-Jersey, determined to make the best and 
clearest Pleas to his Majesty in Council, in Vindication of our Purchase Rights 
lying in Dispute between the Proprietors and us the Purchasers, as Speedily as 
we can. 

Yours to serve, Joseph Day 
Stephen Morris 
John Condict 
John Vincent.”® 

The Landowners Committee sent John Condict and Daniel Lampson, to 
England, presumably to prosecute this petition, which embraced four hundred 
and four names of inhabitants of Newark Township. “They represented that 
from 1677 to 1744-5, they had purchased lands from the Indians then in pos- 
session, the acknowledged owners of the soil having refused to allow or permit 
a surveyor, or settlement, without a precedent purchase, thus obliging them to 
compound with the native occupants; that the town of Newark and out setttle- 
ments contained from ‘ten to twelve hundred houses and families dependent, with 
few exceptions only, on titles derived as in the manner above set forth;’ that the 
present owners had been in possession ‘some twenty, some forty and some four- 
score years;’ that it appears to them (the Proprietors,) ‘that the grant of the 
Duke of York must be understood to intend no more than a grant of a power 
of government over, and a right to purchase those lands which the Indians had 
the occupancy of, and by the laws of nature and nations had a right to, and 
could not justly be deprived of without a voluntary agreement to part with 
them. That such purchases must necessarily be made to vest the fee and soil in 
the Crown;’ that the improvements of the same, paying taxes and rates are a 
just foundation of title, and that thereby the present possessors are entitled to 
their quiet and peaceable enjoyment. The petitioners then say: “We have the 
witness of our own conscience and the testimony of our own countrymen uni- 
versally (the Proprietors and their descendants only excepted) that we have 
demeaned ourselves with entire submission to the laws, paying all dues, duties, 
taxes and rates whatsoever, for the support of government at all times, as readily 
as any of your Majesty’s good and faithful subjects have done, and behaved 
ourselves in all other respects as quiet and faithful subjects,’ except as they 
were ‘led on to oppose force to the injurious oppressive proceedings of their 
adversaries.’ ’”® 

That the rioters still continued their activities is evidenced by an affidavit 
submitted to the provincial council on February 1, 1751, which stated; that: 
“the father of Tunis Speer, of Horseneck in his Life Time and the said Tunis 
since his Father’s Death as his heir being possessed of between four and five 
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hundred acres of Land at Horseneck for upwards of Twenty Years Last past 
by purchase from one of the Proprietors of East Jersey having also an Indian 
purchase for same Lands—About the first day of December then instant Frances 
Cook one of the Rioters Collectors came to the Deponent and informed him 
that he was rated to pay for the Lands aforesaid Eleven pounds three shillings 
towards Defraying of John Cundits going home to England and demanded pay- 
ment thereof the Deponent then told the said Francis he never had promised 
the Rioters any money, nor would he pay the Tax they had made—Whereupon 
said Francis told this Deponent that the Committee had agreed & determined 
that whoever did not pay their Assessments should be turned out of possession 
and lose their lands which he must expect If he did not pay his Rate.”2° 


Thus the rioters, as well as the Proprietors, had difficulty in overcoming the 
conscientious objections of the descendants of the Puritans and the obstinacy 
of the Dutch settlers. A Mr. Bush, great-grandfather of ex-Sheriff William Bush 
of Caldwell, came from Holland to the Clinton section about the year 1711. 
“His son was one of the parties dispossessed by the General Proprietors. Mr. 
Bush at one time could have obtained title by the transfer of a yoke of cattle. 
He shared the obstinacy of his Dutch neighbors, and was finally dispossessed. 
He squatted, however, on another location, which has since remained in the 
family.”"! “There is a tradition that when the Lords Proprietors claimed the 
payments of the quit-rents for lands taken by Azariah and Nathaniel Crane, they 
brought in a bill for their services as surveyors in the employ of the Proprietors 
as an offset. Their bill was not accepted, and the controversary was finally 
settled in the Supreme Court in favor of the surveyors.”’!? 

The persistence of the Proprietors gradually broke down all opposition and 
most of the settlers compounded with the Proprietors under the best terms they 
could negotiate. 

Of the land title troubles of the Horse-neckers, this may be a summary:— 
In 1698 or 99, the Proprietors of East Jersey were negotiating to relinquish 
to the English Crown the powers of government, but to retain property rights 
in the land. At this stage the Newark settlers attempted to negotiate with the 
Proprietors to purchase the Horse-neck tract. As the Proprietors took no interest 
in the negotiations, the settlers doubtless assumed that they contemplated sur- 
rendering their property rights also, and decided to deal directly with Indians, 
believing that the surrender of the Proprietors left no crown agency to uphold 
the laws of the Province relative to property grants. Accordingly in 1701 they | 
purchased the Horse-neck tract directly from the Indians, contrary to Pro- 
vincial law. 

In the mean time the Proprietors, ignoring the Newarkers, had in 1701, sold 
the tract to Sir John Moore, Sir Thomas Lane and others, as the West Jersey 
Society, unbeknown to the Newarkers. What remained unsold of this tract was 
later bought by James Alexander, Robert Hunter Morris and David Ogden, and 
then it may have been that a survey was made, either by the Proprietors to 
provide the purchasers a clear title to what they were getting, or by the latter 
to find out what they were buying. Be that as it may, it was found that a great 
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number of settlers were occupying the land with only Indian deeds as evidence 
of ownership, which the new purchasers believed to be invalid. Some were 
mere squatters, with no deeds at all. 

Suits were instituted by the crown grantees and ejectment proceedings in- 
augurated. The settlers claimed that the Crown had no rights in the land unless 
purchased from the Indians, and as they themselves had paid the Indians, the 
property was theirs, the contentions of the Crown and Proprietors to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Furthermore, they had no faith in the integrity of the 
courts, seeing that the Governor of the Province, the Chief Justice and the 
Surveyor General were claimants in the suits, and would not therefore render 
an unbiased decision. The only way the Horse-neckers could protest was by 
resistance, with force if necessary, which they did in the land riots. Threats 
of eviction and jail were partially enforced by the one side; counter threats of 
even armed resistance were voiced and put in operation by the opposition. 

A majority of the settlers finally compounded with the Proprietors, but 
others continued the fight, which dragged through the courts in the “Long Bill 
in Chancery”, until the setting up of the New Jersey State government during 
the Revolution brought to a close the numerous controversaries with the Pro- 
prietors, the Crown and the British Parliament.” The questions at issue were 
never settled. The Bill in Chancery did not come to a legal termination.” 

The descendants of the Proprietors still maintain headquarters in a tiny 
building at Perth Amboy and claim the disposition of any new land which may 
appear in their territory. 
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CHAPTER NINE 


Missionary Ground 


St lca planters who first settled Horse-neck were real pioneers. We may imagine 

a party of them, soon after the Indian deed was executed, starting out with 
the Town “Sizers”, or surveyors to locate their respective allotments. This was 
no easy task, as there were no maps, no roads, the ground unfamiliar and the 
bounds of the lots necessarily vague. If exchanges were to be made they must 
have the approval of the Town Meeting. 

These preliminaries being arranged, we may visualize a planter with a few 
men of his family penetrating the wilderness to his allotment and taking the 
first steps toward settlement. Clearing a space near a brook or spring, they 
prepared a site for his cabin. A water supply was not considered essential for 
drinking or bathing, for very little water was used for drinking—home brew, 
cider or spirits were deemed safer—and as for bathing, little water was used 
on the body aside from the face and hands—a Saturday night rinse before the 
“Keeping Room” fireplace was sufficient, especially in winter. “Prior to the 
middle of the eighteenth century bodily cleanliness was considered of no im- 
portance, even in the best of society.”* 

Trees were felled to build the cabin: other trees were girdled to do away 
with shade, and when sufficient space was cleared the undrbrush was fired and 
the ground between the stumps prepared for the planting of corn, beans, pump- 
kins, turnips, grain and other homely crops. Sometimes local sand stone was 
used to build the cabin. In due course the place would be habitable, according 
to their standards, the family moved out from town, and a new living center 
set up. The settlers learned much from the Indians relative to food supplied by 
nature. In addition they had cattle, hogs and sheep—the wool from the latter 
being combined with the fiber of flax to produce the linsey-woolsey from which 
much of their clothing was made. The juice of butternut husks was used to dye 
it “butter-nut-brown homespun.” 

The life of the pioneer consisted primarily of hard work. With none of the 
mechanical helps of later days, all work must be done by hand, (the only tools 
being an axe, saw, hammer, auger, shovel, hoe, pick, rake, scythe and a few . 
other hand implements). All cooking was done at an open fireplace, and baking 
in a brick or clay oven, often outside the house; light from tallow dips; furniture 
hand made; flax and wool home grown, carded, spun and woven; deer skin 
supplied much of the work clothes; shoes of moccasin type, hand made; and 
so, right through the whole category of the necessities of life. Up with the sun, 
and to bed with the chickens left little for spiritual or cultural advancement. 
Although so much of their time was consumed in wresting a meager livelihood 
from the primitive wilderness, we must not think that their whole life was 
thus circumscribed. Interest in their spiritual and intellectual development is 
attested by their loyalty to the church, the establishment of public schools and 


1 Readers Digest, April 1952, page 82. 
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+ In the OLD CALD- 
WELL BURYING 
GROUND. Marble obelisk 
to 1 REV:. STEPHEN 
GROVER. Octagonal 
brownstone = shaft ___ to 
GENERAL WILLIAM 
GOULD. (See page 149, 
164) 





‘WELL, the “Fighting 
/ Parson”, on the Church 
| Green corner of Roseland 
and Westville Aves. (See 
page 162, 331) 
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THE OLD CALDWELL CHURCH 
Bloomfield Avenue side 
(See page 121) 





THE OLD CALDWELL CHURCH 
Westville Avenue Side 
From a Model by the Author 
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CALDWELL, N. J., FRIDAY, DECEMBER 20, 1912 NO. FIFTY ONE 


SECOND YEAR 


MAP OF THE CALDWELL DISTRICT BEFORE THE REVOLUTIONARY WAR 
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THE WILLOWS —> 


North side of Bloomfield Ave. where it crosses 

Passaic Ave —formerly Swamp Road. They were 

‘ut down when Swamp Road was put through in 

929. In winter the flooded low land became a 
skating pond. 





CRANE’S MILL POND — 
about 1895. 


At the intersection of Westville 
ind Passaic Aves. 


guilt by Caleb Hetfield about 
730. It was acquired by the 
rane family and rebuilt by them 
ifter a fire in 1851. The mill is at 
he left, a new barn built by M. S. 
-rane in the middle and the home 





‘he mill is still operated by 
Herbert B. Crane, grandson of 
Asher. 


| 


(See page 61) 








fT BAILEY’S POND now the LAKE in GROVER CLEVELAND PARK 


It was the feeder thru a race for a mill built before the Revolution near present Hungarian 

Hall. The mill was burned in the 1880’s, while operated as a paper mill by McEwan Bros. 

now of Whippany. The bridge was removed and the dam rebuilt in 1913, when the Park was 

laid out. The Pond was the ‘Swimmin’ Hole’ for the boys of the village. A foot of mud on the 
bottom made wading hazardous. (See page 71). 
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Tt HOME OF ELD. 
WILLIAM LANE, on 
Bloomfield Ave. opp. 
Lane Ave. The low east 
end was the old Frank- 
lin School House moved 
from across Bloomfield 
Ave. sometime prior to 
1784. The higher part 
was built by Henry 
Lane in 1804. The date 
1776 doubtless refers 
to the school house. 


(See page 133) 








HOME OF ELDER SAMUEL CRANE 





+t THE COREY HOUSE 
northside of Bloomfield 
Ave. at top of Franklin 


(Corey) Hill. Built by — 


John Corey in 1778. 
Lately moved to Espy 
Road. 


(See page 286) 


On north side of Clinton Road below West Caldwell Library. Built by him in the early 1780's. 
Became the home of his son Nathaniel $—”Lord North”, Samuel was the progenitor of 





the West Essex Cranes. 
(See page 63) 


+ THE TOBACCO FACTORY 


on the south side of Bloomfield Ave. below Franklin Hill. Built by Nathaniel Douglass in 
1806. Torn down in 1931 to make way for the widening of Bloomfield Ave. and the . 


Sunnyfield Pool. 
(See page 69) 
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the setting up of a public library. Degenerate peoples are not interested in 
such things. | 

The first settlers made every effort to attend divine services in town on 
Sunday, but many of the younger generation lost interest, particularly after 
the requirement of church membership was liberalized, and planters not in- 
terested in “the Congregational way” of worship were admitted to settlement. 

There were no roads, such as we know; no bridges, and a trip to Newark 
consumed a whole day. No one thought of returning the same day. A trip to 
New York was a real journey, and few made it. The first New Jersey newspaper, 
the “NEW JERSEY GAZETTE” published in Burlington by Isaac Collins, did 
not appear until 1777. Books were rare and expensive, and were read by com- 
paratively few. Many of the men could barely write their names, and much 
less could be said of the women. The cabins were thinly scattered throughout 
the wilderness, social life was meager and sustenance was scanty. “It is asserted 
that Caleb Hetfield owned eleven or twelve hundred acres of land, that of which 
Westville is now the center, yet was a poor man, unable to get grain enough 
from his land to maintain his family.”? 

The nearest church was the Mountain Society in Orange, a half day’s journey 
away. There were no schools prior to 1770. Under such conditions there grew 
up a generation in the middle of the eighteen century comprised, to an appre- 
ciable extent, of ignorant, evil-disposed persons with “little regard for law, 
human or divine.”* They corrupted the Indians, harassed the better element 
of the settlers, and carried their mischief to maliciousness. The conflict with 
the Proprietors doubtless provided an outlet for these malicious tendencies. 
However, we must not judge them too harshly, seeing that at that time drunk- 
enness was considered no disgrace, and cock-fighting, horse-racing and even bear 
baiting constituted the amusements of the best society. Let us be thankful that 
we were not so ill-starred as to have been born two hundred years ago. 

“Religious meetings were held from time to time by a Mr. Riker; and a cer- 
tain Mr. Dean also, a separate preacher, made frequent excursions thro’ this 
region and was heard by many, but often treated with rudeness and profanity.*” 
It was under such social conditions that about 1770 the god-fearing among the 
settlers, most of whom were descended from Puritan stock, began to give seri- 
ous attention to religious matters. The whole region was regarded by the neigh- 
boring ministers as missionary ground, and from time to time they visited 
Horse-neck and preached gratuitously in private homes, barns and often in the 
open air. Among these clergymen were Rev. Dr. Darby of Parsippany, suc- 
ceeded in 1774 by Rev. Joseph Grover; Rev. Jacob Green of Hanover; Rev. 
Jedediah Chapman of Orange; Rev. James Caldwell of Elizabethtown and occa- 
sionally ministers from more distant parishes. As these ministers had their own 
congregations, preaching was seldom enjoyed in Horse-neck on Sunday. The 
bulk of the church-going people, such as were not Dutch, attended the Mountain 
Society services in the second meeting house in Orange under Mr. Chapman. 
The second Meeting House, then in use, was a stone structure built in 1754, 
which stood in the middle of Main Street just east of Day Street. Main Street 
was divided to pass on each side of the church. Some of the Horse-neck mem- 
bers contributed toward the erection of this building, which superseded the 





? Berry, page 13. 2 Mr. Cleveland’s Historical Sermon (See Appendix). ‘4 Ibid. 
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First Meeting House which stood on the same site, and was a frame building 
erected in 1719 or 20. The Second Meeting House was succeeded in 1814 by 
the third building which stood at the corner of Main and Day Streets until April 
5, 1927, when it was destroyed by fire. The present brick structure was built on 
the old burying ground in 1928. 

The dwellers in the southern part of Horse-neck had a fairly direct route to 
Orange over Swinefield Road, now Eagle Rock Avenue, and Northfield Road. 
To shorten the distance, a foot path, part of an old Indian trail, was followed 
for about a mile and a half which led through the woods from present Mt. Pros- 
pect Avenue over the mountain to Northfield Road, and cut off over a half mile 
of hilly travel. It cannot be ascertained where this trail left Mt. Pleasant Avenue, 
but a section of it can still be identified where it crosses Pleasant Valley Way 
about three hundred feet north of the intersection of Mountain Avenue in West 
Orange. Thence it continued across the Essex County Country Clubs golf course 
straight up the hill, crossing Prospect Avenue at its intersection with Mountain 
Avenue in St. Cloud, and thence over the brow of the hill and down the eastern 
declivity to join Northfield Avenue near “Blue Bird Corner,” where it begins 
to bear south to skirt the trap rock cliff. At one time there was a spring by 
the side of the trail near the brow of the hill, and it is conjectured that this 
might have been the reason for including this steep ascent in the route of the 
trail, for usually the Indians avoided such work hazards. Doubtless the refresh- 
ing waters of the spring repaid for the extra climb. The spring was later 
drained when the quarry adjoining Northfield Avenue was opened. 

A few hundred yards below the point where the trail joined Northfield Ave- 
nue, a brook crosses this road under a concrete bridge. In the old days there 
was a wooden bridge at this point, and tradition has it that the more frugal of 
the pilgrims stopped at this bridge to wash their feet in the brook and don 
their shoes, which they had carried thus far to conserve shoe-leather or to ease 
their feet from the rigid confinement of shoes. Out of deference to the prorieties 
of divine worship or city custom, they endured this torture for the time being. 
This tradition is interesting, but it is probable that a great majority of the 
settlers were not so primitive as it might imply. 

A few years ago, an old lady who lived on a farm atop the mountain adjoin- 
ing the trail, related how her grandmother told her when she was a child, that 
the farm was so isolated, and what with the daily chores, it was hard to keep 
track of the days. Often Sunday came around without their realizing it, until a 
body of Horse-neckers came hiking up the trail to church. If time allowed, they 
would join the pilgrims, otherwise they would wait for their return to get the 
news of the day. While all the parishioners went to church for the sermon, still 
this was the place to catch up with current gossip, as it was the news bureau of 
the times, and supplied as much interest to the attendants as the two-hour-long 
sermon. 

This trail became known by the name of “The Christian Path,” and in 1878 
Mr. John Crosby Brown, through whose property the path went, erected a stone 
cross in memory of the faithful Christians who used this short-cut to their 
Sunday services. It stands adjacent to and below Ridge Avenue, a since-aban- 
doned private driveway built to give access to a number of mansions on the brow 
of the mountain in the St. Cloud section of West Orange. The cross is so far 
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below the driveway as to be only visible from the extreme edge. It is of sand- 
stone with a slightly inclined base from which the cross rises. The inscription on 


the cross arm reads, “THE CHRISTIAN PATH”; on the base appears: 


“THE CRISTIAN PILGRIMS, 
WHO THIS PATHWAY TROD, 
ARE NOW IN HEAVEN 
AND WALK WITH GOD.” 


Among the mansions facing the east was the home of Gen. George B. Mc- 
Clellan, where he resided until his death, October 29, 1885. He was a staunch 
Presbyterian and was one of the founders of the St. Cloud Presbyterian church. 
He served on the first Board of Elders. A tablet to his memory was erected in 
the church. On account of changing conditions and high taxes the mansions have 
been torn down and the spacious, well-groomed lawns have reverted to the 
wilderness. | 


While the settlers of the south portion of Horse-neck may have had the ad- 
vantage of a more direct road to church, this advantage was more nominal than 
real, as the roads at that time were hardly more than mere wood-roads and 
were kept in poor repair. From the earliest settlement of Newark, Surveyors 
of Highways were chosen to oversee the repairs of the roads in their respective 
districts, and these surveyors were given power to conscript the labor of the 
citizens for a certain number of days each year, or to collect a fine for non- 
attendance. The settlers were none too enthusiastic about working on the roads, 
and, as a consequence, the roads became almost impassable before repair work 
was undertaken. There were few light vehicles, and most of those who rode 
to meeting went horse or mule-back, while the majority went a-foot. Now-a-days 
it would be considered quite a hike to church, but in those days, to the church- 
going portion of the community, attendance at Sunday Meeting was the high spot 
of the week, and the walk to Orange and back was all taken in their stride, 
and gave them the opportunity to discuss the sermon on the homeward way, 
down to the last “teenthly.” 

In the course of a few years meetings came to be held in Horse-neck on the 
Sabbath. If the services of some minister could not be obtained, printed sermons 
were read, or the hour was spent in conference and prayer. These meetings were 
held, perforce, as before, in the open air or in a private home, most frequently 
on the premises of Thomas Gould. Upon extraordinary occasions they were 
held in his barn, which stood on what is now Roseland Avenue not far from 
where the Essex Fells Municipal Building now stands. The meetings increased 
in number and interest until an attempt was made in the early 1770's to erect 
a Meeting House. Timber was felled, drawn and partially framed, when the 
Revolutionary War intervening, the attempt was abandoned, and the timber 
allowed to rot where it lay. 

The resentment against the English Crown generated by the land troubles 
still lingered among the Horse-neckers, and these patriots turned their efforts 
from building a church to those of building a nation. The congregation was 
well represented in the Revolutionary Army, doubtless owing to the encourage- 
ment of Parson Caldwell, who was an enthusiastic Patriot. The following con- 
tinental soldiers are interred in the Old Burying Ground back of the church:— 


+ | 
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Name 


Daniel Beach 
Zadoc Crane 
Samuel Crane. Esq. 
Rev. John Duryea 
Stephen Fordham 
John Gould 

Joseph Gould 
Robert Gould 
Timothy Gould 
Gen. William Gould 
Rev. Stephen Grover 
Joseph Harrison 
Jacob Kent 

Enos Martin, Esq. 
David Ogden 

John Ogden 
Simeon Ogden 
Caleb Pierson 
William Sanford 
Josiah Steele 


Date of Death 


Dec. 31, 1824. 
Feb. 11, 1841. 
Feb. 28, 1811. 
Octo. 2, 1836. 

Nov. 29, 1829. 
Aug. 25, 1807. 
Dec. 7, 1810. 

July 23, 1825. 
Feb. 19, 1841. 
Feb. 12, 1847. 
June 22, 1836. 


March 1, 1837. 


June 3, 1841. 
Sept. 1, 1810. 
Aug. 13, 1790. 
Apr. 27, 1797. 
Apr. 2, 1790. 
March 6, 1801. 
Nov. 8, 1811. 
Oct. 22, 1836. 
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Age 


81. 

83rd, year. 
64th year. 
84. 

es 

71st year. 
74th. year. 
fae 

89th. year. 
90. 

78th year. 
89. 

85. 

47. 

36. 

60. 

26 yrs. 11 mos. 
63rd. year. 
45th. year. 
76. 


CHAPTER TEN 


The Parsonage Lands 


ALIBOUGH the Revolutionary War halted the construction of the new 
Meeting House, it did not dampen the religious ardor of the congregation, 
for early in 1779, in the midst of the war, steps were taken to secure land for 
their use. In the old Parish Book the first entry appears thus:— 
“State of New Jersey, 


Essex County, Horseneck, February 
the 21st — 1779. 


“The Members of the first Prestitirian Congregation met at the home of Lieut. 
Thomas Gould’s agreeable to previous appointment and elected the following 
Gentlemen a Committee to represent the Said Congregation of Horseneck, viz— 


Lieut. Thomas Gould 
Samuel Crane, Esq. 
John Gould 
Joseph Harrison 
Joseph Baldwin 
Henry Van Sisco 
Rubin Harrison 
Joseph Gould, Jr. 
Abraham Noe. 
The above certified by me, 
James Caldwell, V.D.M. 


“(Thomas Gould was elected Moderator, and Joseph Harrison, Clk.) 

“The committee then took into consideration the necessity of purchasing a piece 

of Meadow in addition to the Parsonage, and unanimously agreeing chose Lieut. 

Thomas Gould, Samuel Crane & Abraham Noe a committee to purchase such lands 

and as much as in their Judgement they may think proper for the use of the 

Congregation.” 

We have come across some original spelling in these old records, but the 
above spelling of “Prestitirian” seems to “take the prize.” Perhaps our fore- 
fathers agreed with President Jackson, who is credited with saying that he 
had a poor opinion of a man’s schooling who could not spell a word more than 
one way. 

It will be seen from these minutes that the first step toward organizing 
a congregation in Horse-neck was taken under the leadership of Rev. James 
Caldwell, although the church was not formally organized by the adoption of 
a confession of faith and the enrollment of members until five years and nine 
months later, under the guidance of Rev. Jedidiah Chapman. With reference to 
the meadow; the low meadow grass which flourished in the “Little Piece” ap- 
pealed to the thrifty farmers, where the abundant crop could be harvested with- 
out the necessity of first clearing off the trees. There were three such low 
meadows in the Horse-neck tract:—‘Hetfield Swamp” lying west of the West- 
ville district, comprising 586 acres of meadow and forest; the “Little Piece”, 
consisting of 389 acres, mostly cleared meadow; and the “Big Piece” lying 
within the “Big Bend” of the Passaic River, and comprising 1331 acres, about 
one-third of which was wood land. As one proceeds from the Clinton Church 
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toward the Horse-neck bridge, the “Little Piece” lies to the left of the road 
and the “Big or Great Piece” to the right. Both are bounded by the “Big Bend” 
of the river, and both are flooded during high water periods. In World War I, 
the U. S. Navy, against the advice of the local inhabitants, established a rifle 
range on the “Big Piece”. To the uninitiated the place seemed ideal, but “when 
the rains came and the floods descended”, the sailors were obliged to wade up 
to their knees in their adopted element. And then the mosquitoes!!! The place 
was soon afterward abandoned and the buildings torn down. The chimneys of 
the recreation buildings still stand as monuments to the inefficiency and ob- 
stinacy of the Navy brass. 

Mr. Caldwell, as Deputy Quarter-master General in Washington’s army, was 
doubtless in close touch with the County commissioners who had the dis- 
posal of the estates and effects of persons disloyal to the cause of the colonies. 
Probably, being aware of a pending sale of meadow land in Acquackanong by 
the commissioners, he may have suggested the purchase of the land which was 
voted by the Horse-neck congregation as above noted. Whether he agreed to 
act for and in behalf of the Committee we do not know, but the fact remains 
that he purchased a lot for himself, as is witnessed by a deed in the possession 
of the church trustees under date of March 29th, 1779, a little more than a 
month after the appointment of the Committee. | 

This deed reads as follows, and aside from the fact that it covers a tract 
owned by Parson Caldwell in this Township, named for him, is interesting in 
that it is the form of conveyance given to purchasers of confiscated Tory 


property. 

“THIS INDENTURE made the Twenty Ninth day of March in the year of 
our Lord one thousand seven hundred and Seventy Nine BETWEEN Joseph 
Hedden Junr Samuel Hayes and Thomas Canfield Three of the Commissioners 
of the County of Essex in the state of New-Jersey, of the first part; and James 
Caldwell of the county of Essex ... in the said state of New-Jersey of the second 
part; WHEREAS lately, that is to say, in the term of January in the year of our 
Lord one thousand seven hundred and Seventy Nine in the Court of Common Pleas 
held at Newark in and for the said county of Essex before the Judges of the same 
Court, final judgment was had and entered in favour of the said state of New-Jersey, 
pursuant to law, against David Ogden, Esq late of Newark in the said County of 
Essex on an inquisition found against the said David Ogden Esq for that the said 
David Ogden Esq on or about the Twenty fourth Day of December in the year of our 
Lord one thousand Seven hundred & Seventy Six Did go into the Enemies Lines 
aiding and assisting the troops of the King of Great Britain against the form of his 
Alegeance AND WHEREAS, after the entry of the said Judgment and in execution 
of the same, to wit, in the term of January in the year of our Lord one thousand 
seven hundred and Seventy Nine a certain writ, issued out of the Clerk’s office of the 
said county of Essex directed to Joseph Hedden Junior Samuel Hayes Thomas 
Canfield John Hawson and Daniel Marsh Commissioners duly appointed for the 
county of Essex aforesaid, on the part and behalf of the state of New-Jersey, to take 
and dispose of, for the use and benefit of the same, the estates of certain fugitives 
and offenders in the said county of or to any two or more of them, in 
and by which same writ, the said Commissioners, or any two or more of them, 
were commanded and enjoined to sell and dispose of, all and singular the lands, 
tenements, and hereditaments held in fee, or for term of life, and generally all the 
estate real, of what nature or kind soever, belonging or lately belonging to the said 
David Ogden Esq within the said county of Essex according to the directions of an 
act forfeiting to, and vesting in the said state of New-Jersey, the real estates of 
certain fugitives and offenders, made and passed the eleventh day of December, in 
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the year of our Lord one thousand seven hundred and seventy-eight; as by the record 
of the same judgment and writ, remaining in the Clerk’s office of the said county . 
of Essex may fully appear, AND WHEREAS the said Joseph Hedden Junior Samuel 
Hayes and Thomas Canfield, Three of the Commissioners aforesaid, by virtue of the 
said writ, and in obedience to the same, and in pursuance of, and according to the 
directions of the said act, having first duly advertised the same for sale upwards of 
one month, on the said Twenty Ninth day of March in the present year of our Lord 
one thousand seven hundred and Seventy Nine at public vendue and out-cry, did 
strike off and sell to the said James Caldwell he being the highest bidder, for the 
sum of One hundred pounds current money of the state of New-Jersey, all that 
certian tract or parcel of Meadow situate lying and being in the Township of 
Aquachnong in the said county of Essex lately belonging to the said David Odgen 
Esq herein after particularly described. NOW THIS INDENTURE WITNESSETH, 
That the said Joseph Hedden Junior Samuel Hayes and Thomas Canfield, three of 
the Commissioners aforesaid, by virtue of the authority given them in and by the 
said act, and for and in consideration of the sum of one hundred pounds current 
money of sd New Jersey to them in hand paid by the said James Caldwell before 
the sealing and delivery of these presents, the receipt of which is hereby acknowl- 
edged, HAVE given, granted, bargained, sold, aliened, released, enfeoffed, conveyed, 
and confirmed; AND by these presents Do, give, grant, bargain, sell, aliene, release, 
enfeoffe, convey, and confirm unto the said James Caldwell and to his heirs and 
assigns for ever, all that certain tract or parcel or Meadow aforesaid, which was 
exposed to sale as aforesaid, situate, lying and being in the said county of Essex 
BEGINNING at the East Corner of lands of Richard Jacobus By the Road thence 
Running South Seventy Six degrees West twenty eight chains and thirty links to 
the [river], thence along the River to Thomas Gould’s corner, thence along his line 
North Seventeen degrees and thirty minutes East Twenty Eight Chains and thirty 
links to the Road thence along the Road North Sixty three Degrees West Nine 
Chains and thirty two Links to the Beginning. Bounded West by Richard Jacobus, 
South by the River, North by the Highway East by Thomas Gould, Containing in the 
whole fifty one Acres be the same More or Less, TOGETHER with all and singular 
the houses, out-houses, barns, stables, buildings, orchards, gardens, trees, fencings, 
feedings, woods, underwoods, waters, water-courses, mines, minerals, priveleges, 
profits, commodities, hereditaments, and appurtenances, to the same belonging, or 
in any wise appertaining; AND ALSO, all estate, right, title, interest, property, 
claim, and demand whatsoever, which he the said David Ogden Esq had, might, or 
could have, on or before the said Twenty fourth day of December mentioned in the 
said inquisition, or which the said Commissioners, or any of them, now have or ought 
to have, by virtue of the said act, of, in, and to the above granted and bargained 
premises, with the appurtenances; and of, in, and to, every part and parcel thereof, 
TO HAVE AND TO HOLD all and singular the above-granted and bargained 
premises, with the appurtenances, unto the said James Caldwell his heirs and assigns, 
to the sole and only proper use, benefit, and behoof of the said James Caldwell his 
heirs and assigns forever. AND the said Joseph Hedden Junior, Samuel Hayes and 
Thomas Canfield or either of them, or either of the said Commissioners above named, 
have not done, committed, or suffered, any act or acts, thing or things, whatsoever, 
whereby the above granted premises are, or, at any time hereafter, shall or may be 
impeached or incumbered in title, charge or otherwise. 


IN WITNESS whereof, the said parties, to these presents, have hereunto inter- 
changeably set their hands and seals the day and year first above written. 
Sealed and delivered ) Jos. Hedden Jur (Seal) 
in presence of f Sam! Hayes —- (Seal) 
James Hedden 
Jn° Peck.” 
This tract and the one purchased by the committee of the Horse-neck con- 
gregation were doubtless two of the narrow strips of meadow in the “Little 
Piece” shown on the map of Mr. Thomas Millidge. The statement that Mr. Cald- 
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well at one time owned a part of Mr. Marcus S. Crane’s farm in Westville has 
been strongly refuted by Mr. Crane. 

New Jersey was in the center of activities during the Revolutionary War, 
and partisan feeling ran high. There were bands of ruffians eager to profit by 
the disturbances of the times, and were not too particular which side they fav- 
ored, provided there was sufficient loot to be obtained. These bands were em- 
ployed principally by the English-sympathizing Tories, nonetheless, there were 
bands of patriot partisans equally destructive, but from motives of crippling 
the cause of the British rather than from motives of pillage. 

To curtail the activities of the Tories, and to increase the resources of the 
Continental authorities, commissioners were appointed in each county by the 
State Council of Safety, “for signing and inventorying the Estates and Effects 
of persons gone over to the Enemy.” Judge Joseph Hedden, Junior, of Newark, 
was chosen to head the Commission in Essex County, in place of Isaac Dodd, 
“who refuses to act.” The position was one that demanded absolute fearlessness 
and firmness, and apparently Judge Hedden had these qualifications in such 
measure that he was pointed out by the “persons who had gone over to the 
Enemy,” as a Newarker worthy of harshest treatment. 

On the bitterly cold night of the 25th of January, 1780, a regiment of five 
hundred British soldiers under Major Lumm crossed the North River on the ice 
and marched to Newark, where they fired the Academy, among other acts of 
plunder and wanton destruction. At the same time troops crossed over from 
Staten Island to Elizabethtown and applied the torch to the First Presbyterian 
Church of which James Caldwell was minister, another patriot equally repugnant 
to the British. It is said that a refugee named Hetfield actually started the fire. 

The party in Newark entered the home of Judge Hedden, and dragged him 
from a sick-bed. The soldiers essayed to force him into the street clad only in 
his night clothes, but his wife, in order to partially clothe him, braved the 
bayonets of the raiders and was wounded in several places. The soldiers per- 
ceived the fire in Elizabethtown and probably mistook it for a movement of the 
Americans; at any rate, they beat a hasty retreat, urging Mr. Hedden along at 
the point of the bayonet to Paulus Hook and thence across the ice to New York, 
where he was thrown into the infamous Sugar House prison. The exposure of 
that night and the cruel treatment in the prison brought on mortification of his 
limbs. His brothers David and Simon were later permitted to remove him to 
Newark, where he died in September. Such were the dangers to which the 
patriots exposed themselves in espousing the cause of liberty with anything like 
enthusiasm. | 

Another character in this very legalistic script was David Ogden; the same 
David Ogden who was so solicitous of the rights and prerogatives of the Pro- 
prietors and English crown in the land disputes with the Horse-neckers. He was 
born in Newark about 1707; graduated from Yale in 1728; studied law in New 
York and returned to Newark to practise his profession, where he gained a high 
reputation. As we have seen, his talents were used profusely by the Proprietors 
in the land disputes. In 1772 he was appointed an Associate Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of New Jersey. 

Mr. Ogden was an intense loyalist, and shortly before hostilities broke out 
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took refuge in New York, where he remained until the end of the contest. He 
had no faith in the ultimate success of the Colonies, and devised an outline of 
a plan of government of America after her submission to Great Britain; which 
plan, fortunately, was never needed. After the peace Mr. Ogden went to England 
as agent for the New Jersey loyalists to prosecute their claims for losses sus- 
tained by them during the war. He received compensation for himself for the 
loss of his own large and valuable property, which was confiscated by the State 
of New Jersey. He returned to the United States in 1790, and settled in Queens 
County, Long Island whence, it is said, he sometimes visited Newark, and was 
always received there kindly. He died in 1800, aged 93.2 

It should be noted that all the Ogden clan were not in sympathy with David’s 
toryism. Gen. Matthias Ogden commanded the Ist N.J. Regiment from 1776 to 
the close of the war, and his brother, Aaron, was brigadier major under Lee at 
Monmouth; fought in the battle of Springfield; was with LaFayette in Virginia 
and received a commendation of Washington when he led infantry in the storm- 
ing of a redoubt at Yorktown. He was United States Senator from 1801 to 1803 
and Governor of New Jersey in 1812 and 13. He commanded the N.J. militia in 
the war of 1813-15.3 There lie in our Old Burying Ground, John, Simeon and 
another David Ogden who all fought in the Revolutionary army. 

To return to the Meadow Land; It was doubtless with a feeling of great 
satisfaction that Parson Caldwell consummated the purchase of the land confis- 
cated from the man who had caused the Horse-neck colonists so much harass- 
ment. He may have looked upon it as a judgment against ruthlessness and 
Toryism. It is probable that about the time Mr. Caldwell made his purchase, an 
adjoining meadow was bought by the committee of the congregation appointed 
for the purpose and held by them until after the Church was incorporated as 
a body politic under the laws of the State of New Jersey in 1787. 

There is a deed in the possession of the church, which doubtless refers to 
this tract. There is no evidence of its having been recorded in the County Regis- 
ter’s office, but that should not be surprising, as the filing of deeds was often 
neglected. It reads thus: — 

“KNOW ALL MEN by these Presents that I Samuel Crane of Essex in the State of 

New Jersey for & in consideration of the sum of ten Shillings current Money of the 

State to me paid before the sealing hereof by the Trustees of the first Presbyterian 

Church at Caldwell in the County of Essex & State of New Jersey aforesaid the 

Receipt whereof I do hereby acknowledge & myself therewith fully satisfied con- 

tented & paid; Have absolutely remised, released & forever quit claimed and do 

hereby absolutely remise, release & forever Quitclaim unto the abovesaid Trustees 

& their Successors & Assigns forever all that Tract or Parcel or Land situate lying 

& being at Acquakaning in the County of Essex & State of New Jersey aforesaid 

Beginning at the North Corner of Thomas Gould’s Land along the Road thence 

running North fifty five degrees West nine Chains twenty Links to a Stake set up in 

Derick Jacobus’s Line thence South seventeen degrees fifteen minutes West fifty nine 

Chains to the River Pasaick, thence up the said River to Thomas Gould’s West 

Corner thence North seventeen degrees fifteen minutes East fifty nine Chains to the 

beginning Containing fifty two Acres & thirty hundredths of an Acre—Which said 

Land was conveyed unto me by Joseph Crane Sherriff, as by the said Conveyance 

may more fully appear, Together with all the Right Title Interest, Property, Claim or 

Demand whatsoever which I have or may have or which my Heirs Executors or 
Administrators may hereafter claim of or to said Premises or any part thereof, to 
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them the said Trustees, their Successors & Assigns forever freely to be possessed 
& enjoyed for the Benefit & Behoof of the first Presbyterian Church in Caldwell 
without any Molestation of me, my Heirs Executors, Administrators or Assigns or 
any other Person or Persons whatever claiming from by or under me them or any 
of them will forever hereafter warrant secure & defend, In witness whereof I have 
hereunto set my hand and Seal this nineteenth day of May in the year of our Lord 
one thousand seven hundred & eighty eight 


Sealed & delivered in | 

the Presence of 
Cyrus Pierson Samuel Crane (Seal)” 
Stephen Grover 

The amount of “ten shillings” in this deed was the nominal consideration 
used in those days as we today use, “one dollar and other valuable considera- 
tions.” The plot remained in the possession of the church until June, 1873, when 
it was sold at auction for $1,853 and the money applied toward the building of 
the present church. These lots were not in the original Horse-neck patent, but 
were contained in the earlier Dutch grant known as Acquackanong, and they 
help to define the limits of the two grants. 

The deed for the Parsonage lands, to receive which the Trustees were ap- 
pointed by the “Prestitirian Congregation of Horseneck” on February 21st, 
1779, did not pass to them until the following July 17th; nevertheless, on March - 
Ist, before they possessed the property, the Trustees paid ten dollars for a 
survey of the tract made by Moses Crane, a map of which is still in the posses- 
sion of the church. 

The gift of this land was obtained through the instrumentality of Thomas 
Gould and others (among whom was, doubtless, Parson Caldwell), and was 
made by Caleb Hetfield and William and Noah Crane, “to whom large landed 
estates had accrued, as the result of the Proprietors law suit.*” The tract com- 
prised ninety and forty-seven hundredths acres, lying in what is now the center 
of the Borough of Caldwell, and as stated in the deed, was given to the FIRST 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH in Horse-Neck “for the purpose of erecting a proper 
building and buildings for the support and conveniency of the publick worship 
of Almighty God, and for the support, maintenance and comfort of such minister 
of the Gospel of the Presbyterian denomination . . . and also for the use of a 
place of burial for said Congregation and Inhabitants. . . .” The custom of pro- 
curing lands for the settlement of a minister or for providing funds for the 
partial support of the Gospel was one which they inherited from their Puritan 
forefathers of Newark, and was prevalent at the time. 


DEED OF PARSONAGE LAND. 

“THIS INDENTURE made the nineteenth day of July, in the year of our Lord, 
1779, between Caleb Hetfield of New-Ark Township in the County of Essex in the 
State of New Jersey, William Crane of the Town and County Aforesaid, and 
Noah Crane of the Town and County aforesaid, of the one part; and Thomas 
Gould, Samuel Crane, Joseph Gould, Joseph Baldwin, John Gould, Joseph 
Harrison and Abraham Noe, all of Horse-neck, in the Said County of Essex, of 
the other part; 

WHEREAS, divers Inhabitants in and about a place called and known by the 
name of Horse-neck, in the County of Essex, professing the Protestant religion under 
the denomination of Presbyterians, being destitute of a place of publick worship, 
and being very desirous of promoting the publick worship of Almighty God, by 
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making decent provision for the support of a minister of the Gospel of that 
denomination, and erecting a convenient house for publick worship, have contracted 
with the parties aforesaid of the first part, for a certain tract of land herein after 
mentioned, for the purposes aforesaid; but not being a body known in law or incor- 
porated, so as to take and hold lands in a publick or corporate capacity, have for 
the security of the said lands for the purposes aforesaid met together and unani- 
mously chosen the parties aforesaid of the second part, as Trustees to take and hold 
the said lands, to, and for, the uses and purposes of supporting the publick worship 
of Almighty God as aforesaid, and making provision for a Minister of the Gospel of 
the Said Denomination, to be chosen from time to time by the Inhabitants of said 
Horse-neck, who shall from time to time form and make up one Congregation to be 
known hereafter by the name of the FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH in Horse- 
neck in such manner as the said congregation shall direct and appoint, but to no 
other use whatever, or of any other Congregation that may hereafter be erected and 
set up in said Horse-neck, but to the sole use of said F IRST PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH in Horse-neck aforesaid. And whereas the said parties of the Second 
part have agreed to accept of the same and to take and hold the said lands subject 
to the trusts and uses aforesaid; now in order to confirm the same, This Indenture 
Witnesseth, that the said Caleb Hetfield, William Crane and Noah Crane, for 
and in consideration of the Sum of Ten Shillings, Proclamation Money of New 
Jersey, to them in hand well and truly paid by the said Thomas Gould, Samuel 
Crane, Joseph Gould, Joseph Baldwin, John Gould, Joseph Harrison and 
Abraham Noe before the execution hereof the receipt whereof is hereby acknowl- 
edged; and also for divers other good, pious, and valuable considerations them there- 
unto moving, have given, granted, bargained, sold, aliened, remised, released, and 
confirmed; and by these presents do give, grant, bargain, sell, alien, remise, release, 
and confirm unto the said Thomas Gould, Samuel Crane, Joseph Gould, Joseph 
Baldwin, John Gould, Joseph Harrison and Abraham Noe, their Heirs and 
Assigns, all that certain tract or parcel of land situate, lying and being in Horse- 
neck, in the County of Essex, in the State of New Jersey aforesaid, beginning at a 
heap of stones near a maple sapling standing on the South side of the road that 
leads from Horse-neck afore said to New-Ark, being also a corner of John Edison’s 
land, and from thence running first along the road North sixty-eight degrees West 
four chains; thence North thirty-nine degrees and forty-five minutes West ten chains; 
thence North forty-five degrees West ten chains; thence North sixty-five degrees and 
fifteen minutes West ten chains and ten links, to a dry oak tree at a corner of 
Saunders Sanders’ land; thence along his line and bounded by the same North 
forty-nine degrees and fifteen minutes East Eighteen chains and five links; thence 
North seventy-three degrees East four chains and eighty-eight links, to another corner 
of the said Saunders Sanders’ land; thence North forty-seven degrees East four 
chains and sixty links to another corner of the said Saunders Sanders’ land; thence 
Kast eighteen chains and nineteen links; thence South thirty degrees East thirteen 
chains and seventeen links, to a stake in the said John Edison’s line; and thence 
along his line and bounded by the same South thirty-eight degrees and thirty-seven 
minutes West thirty-one chains and forty links, to the place of beginning; containing 
ninety acres and forty-seven hundredths of an acre strict measure, being the same 
tract or parcel of land which was formerly surveyed for Richard Philips, together 
with all and singular, the edifices, buildings, ways, waters, water courses, commons, 
profits, woods, underwoods, huntings, hawkings, fowlings, fishings, commodities, 
privileges, advantages, hereditaments, rights, members, improvements, and appurte- 
nances whatsoever, unto the said tract or parcel of land hereby given and granted 
belonging or in any wise appertaining and the reversion and reversions, remainder 
and remainders, rents, issues, and profits thereof: And also all the estate, right, 
title, interest, property, possession, claim and demand whatsoever, both in law and 
equity, of them the said Caleb Hetfield, William Crane and Noah Crane, each 
and every of them respectively of, in, and to the same and every part and parcel 
thereof with the appurtenances, To have and to hold all and singular the said tract 
or parcel of land hereditaments and premises, hereby given and granted (or meant, 
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mentioned or intended so to be), with their and every of their rights, members and 
appurtenances unto them the said Thomas Gould, Samuel Crane, Joseph Gould, 
Joseph Baldwin, John Gould, Joseph Harrison and Abraham Noe, their heirs 
and assigns for ever in joint tenancy, In trust and to, for, and upon, the several 
uses, interests, and purposes, hereinafter mentioned, expressed, limited, and declared, 
of and concerning the same, and to no other use and purpose whatsoever; that is to 
say To and For the use and benefit and behoof of the Inhabitants of said Horse-neck 
now forming or who may from time to time hereafter form the Congregation of Prot- 
estants in said Horseneck, called and hereafter to be known by the name of the 
FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH in Horse-neck aforesaid; for the purpose of 
erecting a proper building and buildings for the support and conveniency of the pub- 
lick worship of Almighty God, and for the Support, maintenance and comfort of such 
minister of the Gospel of the Presbyterian denomination, that shall be hereafter from 
time to time called, chosen and settled by the said Inhabitants now forming or who 
hereafter may from time to time form the said congregation, to be known by the name 
of the FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH in Horse-neck aforesaid; and also for the 
use of a place of burial for said Congregation and Inhabitants, all which uses are to 
be in such manner and under such directions, instructions, and limitations, as the said 
congregation shall and may from time to time hereafter appoint and direct by their 
vote in the publick meeting of said congregation, in due form to be made and taken, 
and to, for, and upon none other use or uses, intents, or purposes whatsoever. 

And the said Caleb Hetfield, William Crane and Noah Crane, do hereby 
for themselves severally and respectively, and for their respective heirs, executors 
and administrators, covenant, promise and grant to and with the said Thomas 
Gould, Samuel Crane, Joseph Gould, Joseph Baldwin, John Gould, Joseph 
Harrison, and Abraham Noe, their heirs and assigns that all and singular the said 
tract or parcel of land and premises hereby given and granted, now are free and 
clear of and from all former and other gifts, grants, bargains, sales, leases, and 
entails, and of and from all mortages, judgments and incumbrances whatsoever, by 
them or any or either of them respectively made, executed, or suffered, and that the 
same premises shall and may at all times for ever hereafter be peaceably and quietly 
held, used, occupied, possessed, and enjoyed by them the said Thomas Gould, 
Samuel Crane, Joseph Gould, Joseph Baldwin, John Gould, Joseph Harrison, 
and Abraham Noe, their heirs and assigns to, for, and upon the several uses, trusts, 
intents, and purposes hereinabove expressed, limited and declared, of and concerning 
the same without any lawful let, suit, trouble, hindrance, molestation, interruption 
or denial of them the said Caleb Hetfield, William Crane and Noah Crane, any 
or either of them, their, any or either of their heirs or assigns, and of all and every 
other person or persons whomsoever lawfully claiming or to claim the same or any 
part or parts thereof from, by, or under them or any or either of them respectively. 

And the said parties of the second part for themselves, their Heirs, Executors, 
Administrators and Assigns, and for themselves severally and for their several 
heirs, executors, administrators, and assigns, do hereby covenant, promise, grant, 
and agree, to, and with, the said Caleb Hetfield, William Crane and Noah Crane, 
their heirs, executors and administrators that they the parties of the second part, 
their heirs and assigns shall and will well and truly take and hold and keep the 
above granted and bargained premises with the appurtenances to and for the uses © 
and purposes above particularly set forth and to no other use and purpose whatever. 

And that they shall and will use and appropriate and suffer to be used and appro- 
priated the premises aforesaid with the appurtenances to the erecting of a proper 
building and buildings, for the support and convenience of the publick worship of 
Almighty God, and for the support, maintenance and comfort of such minister of the 
Gospel of the Presbyterian denomination as shall hereafter from time to time be 
chosen, called and settled agreeable to presbyterial rule and order, by the said 
Inhabitants, now forming or who may hereafter from time to time form the said 
congregation to be known by the name of the FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
in Horse-neck aforesaid, and also for the use of a place of burial for the said con- 
gregation and Inhabitants, all which uses shall be executed by the said parties of 
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the second part, their heirs and assigns in such manner and under such directions, 
restrictions, and limitations, as the said Congregation shall and may from time to 
time hereafter appoint and direct, by their vote in the publick meeting of said 


Congregation in due form to be made and taken. 


In Witness whereof the parties to these presents have hereunto interchangeably 
set the hands and seals the day and year first written. 


Sealed and Delivered } CALEB HETFIELD (L.S.) 
In the Presence of > WILLIAM CRANE (L.S.) 
NOAH CRANE (L.S.) 

STEPHEN BALDWIN THOMAS GOULD UES.) ¢ 
CALEB DOD SAMUEL CRANE (L.S.) 3 

- JAMES CALDWELL JOSEPH GOULD (L.S.) i 
JOSEPH BALDWIN (LS) “6 

JOHN GOULD (LS.).2 

JOSEPH HARRISON (L.S.) "5 


“Be it remembered that on the twenty-eighth day of July in the year of our Lord 
one thousand seven hundred and seventy-nine personally appeared before me, Joseph 
Hedden, Jr., one of the Judges of the Inferior Court of Common Pleas for the said 
County of Essex, Stephen Baldwin one of the within Subscribing Evidences, and 
being duly sworn on the Evangelist of the Almighty God, saith that he saw the within 
named Caleb Hetfield, William Crane and Noah Crane sign seal and deliver the 
above instrument as their act and deed for the use and purposes therein mentioned. 


Sworn before me the day and year above written. 
JOSEPH HEDDEN, Jun.” 

The line started, in modern parlance, near the intersection of Bloomfield 
Avenue and Elm Road, which was then the main road between Horse-neck and 
Newark; thence it followed slight windings in Bloomfield Avenue (since 
straightened) to the west line of the Old Burying Ground; thence northerly 
across the avenue approximately paralleling Smull Avenue to Hatfield Street; 
thence diagonally up the hill to where Harrison Street intersects the rear line 
of properties on the upper side of Arlington Avenue and thence along this line, 
which was the line of the Edison property, to the place of beginning. It was 
the same tract of land deeded on March 22nd, 1774 by “the Right Honorable 
William Earl of Sterling” and others to Caleb Hetfield, as will be later described. 


It might be interesting to inquire who the men really were, who “witnessed 
to these presents.” Caleb Hetfield was the son of Cornelius Hetfield, who was 
associated with Lord Stirling and others in the purchase of the portion of the 
Horse-neck tract then “remaining unsold.” Caleb owned, in addition to the Par- 
sonage lands; about twelve hundred acres in the Westville area, and settled there 
sometime prior to 1730. He held title to the low lands comprising a part of 
“Hetfield Swamp.” He was a slave-owner, and held a large number of negro men 
and women. Although an extensive cultivator of the soil, he was unsuccessful. 
It was said, that the expense of providing for his numerous slaves absorbed 
very nearly his whole income. He built the saw mill which, later, with much of 
his other property, passed into the hands of the Crane family. This mill was 
burned in 1851, but was promptly rebuilt, and for a long time held jointly by 
Nathaniel ‘S., Moses P., Zenas C. and Asher Crane. In 1857 a large interest in 
the mill was bought by Samuel Crane, who managed the business until the time 
of his death, when it was carried on by his son Nathaniel Nelson Crane.® It is now 
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run by Herbert B. Crane, a grand-son of Asher, being of the fourth generation 
to carry on the enterprise. 

The Hetfields were among the first settlers of Elizabethtown, and in par- 
ticipating in the gift of land to the First Presbyterian Church in Horse-neck, 
Caleb Hetfield followed in the steps of his Great-grandfather, Matthias, who gave 
the ground for the First Presbyterian Church in Elizabethtown. Caleb departed 
- from the staunch patriotism of his father, Cornelius, and became so strongly 
tainted with Toryism, that he was treated with scorn and dishonor by his neigh- 
bors. Possibly the fear of a closer and more painful contact with Judge Hedden 
as Commissioner for disposing Tory property, induced him to donate some of 
his lands to the church. 

William and Noah Crane were sons of Nathaniel, and great-grandsons of 
Jasper Crane, the leader of the Branford party in the founding of Newark. 
Their interest in the parsonage land was probably acquired through William’s 
association with Lord Stirling in the purchase of the residue of the Horse-neck 
tract. Both William and Noah were members of the Mountain Society in Orange; 
contributed toward the erection of the first parsonage and second meeting house 
there, and of the latter William was a member of the building committee. Noah 
was an elder in the Society.® They were residents of Cranetown, as Montclair was 
then called, and Noah was the father of Samuel Crane, whose name appears on > 
the deed as Trustee of the Horse-Neck Congregation. 

The donation of this land was the first concrete step toward the establishment 
of a permanent religious society in this place, and from this church has sprung 
much of the prosperity of the town, both spiritual and material. This was es- 
pecially true of the first seventy-five years of its history, when the church was 
virtually the town, and vice versa. Although at the time of its organization 
citizenship in the town was not limited to church members, as prevailed in the 
days of the founders of Newark, still as it was the only church west of the 
First Mountain, almost every person of weight in the community was a member 
of this church, and every step toward civic and religious advancement of the 
community was initiated by these people—and such was the case up to about 
the middle of the nineteenth century. 

No memorial was ever set up to honor the memory of the far-sighted donors, 
who made the church possible, save that two of the streets in the Parsonage 
lands were named in their honor Crane Street and Hatfield Street. The mis- 
spelling of the latter name is hard to understand, except that on an old map made 
for the Land Trustees by an unknown surveyor, (probably Elias Conduit,) the 
name is so spelled. That this resulted from ignorance or carelessness is attested by 
Bloomfield Avenue being labelled Mount Prospect Avenue on the same map. 
That the name Hetfield persisted until the formation of Caldwell Borough in 
1892 is shown in a legal advertisement in the Caldwell News, March 31, 1892 
seeking “proposals for repairing and grading Forest Avenue from the north side 
of Crane Street to: the northerly line of Hetfield Street.” Up to this time Forest 
Avenue north of Crane Street was little better than a track through the woods. 

Thomas Gould (1716-1815) who heads the Trustees, was a grandson of 
John Gould I, who came to Elizabethtown from Connecticut in 1664. Thomas 
came to Horse-neck in 1736, in the twentieth year of his age. His was the first 
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“frame house” in the village, and it was on his premises and in his barn that 
many of the religious gatherings were held before the organization of the 
church. He died in 1815 in the ninetieth year of his age. He was the progenitor 
of two hundred and seven persons, of whom one hundred and sixty-eight were 
living at the time of his death. It has been said, on not too good authority, that 
Thomas Gould carried the flag in a raid on the Newark jail, Jan. 1, 1746, dur- 
ing one of the Horse-neck riots.? His homestead stood on the east side of present 
Roseland Avenue about where Park Lane is located. It was occupied by his 
descendants to the fourth generation, and then passed into the hands of Dr. 
William Halsey, father-in-law of Dr. Charles H. Hunter. Later the old house 
was moved farther north and remodelled into a tenement, and the property laid 
out in building lots. In 1810 John L. Hudson established a pottery on the Gould 
property, and as recent as the late 1880’s, on the east side of Roseland Avenue 
a few rods north of Park Lane, there stood a mound which covered a low section 
of wall of glazed brick, which formed a part of the old kiln. The pottery manu- 
factured stone-ware jugs and crocks, but was never very successful as a business 
enterprise. 

Samuel Crane (1747-1811), son of Noah, moved from Cranetown to Horse- 
neck about the time of the Revolutionary War. His old homestead, as nearly as 
can be ascertained, stands on the north side of Clinton Road a short distance 
below the West Caldwell Library. He was a Revolutionary soldier. His son 
Nathaniel S. (“Lord North”) received the homestead by bequest—his other sons 
moved to Westville, where many of his descendants still reside. 

Joseph Gould (1747-1820) was probably the son of Thomas. 

Joseph Baldwin, who married Esther Crane sister of Samuel, was the grand- 
father of Joseph V., Zenas, Noah O. and Marcus Y. Baldwin, all of whom later 
occupied prominent places in the life of the community. Noah Oscar Baldwin 
was an elder in the church for thirty-three years, besides serving for a time as 
deacon and trustee. Joseph V. was Parish Clerk for a number of years. He was 
the father of Frank H. and Fred L., who have held their membership in the 
church well over fifty years, and have served on the Session and board of Trus- 
tees respectively. 

John Gould, born 1708—This John was probably a brother of Thomas. He 
came to Verona about the same time that Thomas came to Caldwell, and was 
the founder of the Gould clan in Verona. It was probably his grand-son, John, 
whose name appears among the leaders of signing at the incorporation meeting 
of the church in 1787. John Gould, the first Trustee, was the great grand-father of 
Amos C. Gould who served for six years as clerk of the Board of Trustees of 
the church. 

Joseph Harrison (III), 1748-1837, lived in South Caldwell, and was a 
descendant of Sargent Richard Harrison of the Branford settlers of Newark. He 
was the progenitor of the Harrisons in Roseland and Westville. A few years 
before the Revolutionary War he purchased property in South Caldwell, moved 
from Orange and lived in the old house (since enlarged) just south of Becker’s 
Dairy on Livingston Avenue. Tradition has it that on June 23rd, 1780 Mr. Har- 
rison, who was ensign of the “Minute Men,” was doing his late spring plowing 
when he imagined he heard the boom of a cannon. He stopped in his furrow 
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and listened intently, when, sure enough, he heard another report. The warning 
shots came from an eighteen pounder, dubbed the “Old Sow,” located at Short 
Hills.. This gun was fired whenever suspicious activities were observed among 
the enemy troops on Staten Island. Ensign Harrison waited not for further. 
warning, but unhitched his horse, swung himself astride it and raced for his. 
house. While his wife assembled his equipment, he unharnessed the horse, saddled 
it and was back to the house in a jiffy. Slipping on his army coat and hat, not 
taking time to change his trousers and shoes, grabbing his pistols, powder flask 
and bullet pouch, and stuffing into his pocket a chunk of bread and some meat, 
he was off at a gallop—true to the name of his organization. He was considered 
too slight to bear a musket, and was appointed ensign and assigned to carry the 
flag. He arrived in time to participate in the battle of Springfield and helped 
turn back the Hessians in that memorable fight that saved the camp at Morris- 
town. 

On Hobart Avenue in Summit between Beacon Road and Morris Turnpike 
there is a boulder with a bronze tablet bearing the following inscription :— 


rb BF AT 
HERE IN THE TIME OF THE REVOLUTION 
STOOD THE SIGNAL BEACON, AND BY ITS 
SIDE THE CANNON KNOWN AS 
“THE OLD SOW” 
WHICH IN THE TIME OF DANGER AND INVASION 
SUMMONED THE PATRIOTIC 
MINUTE MEN 

OF THIS VICINITY TO THE DEFENSE OF THE 

COUNTRY AND THE REPULSE OF THE INVADER 


THIS MONUMENT IS ERECTED BY THE NEW JERSEY SOCIETY OF 
THE SONS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION AND DEDICATED 
TO THE MEMORY OF THE PATRIOTS OF NEW JERSEY. 
1896 re 


In a collection of ballads by Charles D. Platt published in 1896 by The 
Jerseyman Print of Morristown, there appears a number of ballads based on 
authentic historical incidents, some of them as related by Rev. Samuel L. Tuttle, 
pastor of our church from 1840 to 1849. One of these ballads, more interesting 
for its content than for the perfection of its poetry, is entitled: 


“The LOOKOUT at SHORT HILLS.” 


“WHILE here the army camped, they set And toward the west, behind them lay 
A sentinel band to stay The hills of Morristown, 
Above Short Hills and there keep watch With a view due west to Basking Ridge 
As far as New York Bay. And southward looking down 
To New York Bay they looked, and where On Middlebrook; then to the north 
The Island rises blue; O’er Whippany and Montville; 
Over Newark and Elizabethtown Away to Pompton—further where 
And Springfield was their view. The Orange Mountains fill 
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The horizon—all this view was theirs 
From that fair look-out crown, 

Upon the fields and vales and woods 
And rivers looking down. 


And here how often Washington 
Stood gazing far away 


Upon this height with outlook wide 
There was a cannot set; 

An eighteen-pounder, and it boomed, 
As from a minaret 


The Moslem calls to prayer; so here 
Each half-hour, day by day, 


And swept the field for signs of cheer 
To find instead dismay. 


On dark and stormy nights as well, 
This cannon boomed away 


For, once, as here the General’s look 
Was fixed, he gazing down 

Beheld a sight he ill could brook, 
The fleet of the British crown. 


And not long after came the raid 
Of Knyphausen and his men; 

But thanks to Watts and Caldwell’s aid 
In haste they fled again. 


Whene’er the foe was seen astir, 
And it roused our minute men; 

At times a beacon light was fired— 
Far flamed the tidings then. 


Long did the memory of those days— 
The dismal booming gun, 

The beacon spires of flaming fires, 
The quick, impatient run, 


The cry “to arms! to arms! and all 
The excitement of the hour— 
Long did it linger in the hearts 
Of those who felt its power.’® 
The “New Jersey Guide,” published by the Federal Writers Project of the 
New Jersey W.P.A. states that “The Old Sow” is now on the grounds of the 
Washington Headquarters at Morristown. This is a mistake, for Mr. M. J. 
Weig, Superintendent of the National Museum at Morristown, who has made 
extensive research in the matter and has written a brochure on the subject, pub- 
lished by the First National Bank & Trust Company of Summit, states that to 
the best of his knowledge this cannon is not, and never has been located on the 
Headquarters grounds, and that its whereabouts is not known. 


To return to our parsonage deed; Abraham Noe was doubtless of the family 
of that name who lived in North Caldwell, and was probably connected with the 
Noe Family of Elizabethtown. For some reason he did not sign the deed. 


Joseph Hedden, Jr. who doubtless drew up the deed, and before whom it was 
acknowledged, was the same person whose martyrdom has been previously 
narrated. 

John Edison, whose land bordered the Parsonage tract was the grand-father 
of Thomas A. Edison. His homestead stood on the Old Road and later became 
the home of Marcus Y. Baldwin, and afterward of the latter’s son-in-law P. A. 
Matthews. The old house at No. 75 Elm Road, has been so greatly altered and 
enlarged as to lose all indications of its early origin. The Edison property line is 
clearly shown on the Thomas Millidge map of 1774. John Edison, unlike his 
father Thomas, was a confirmed loyalist, and emigrated to Nova Scotia during 
the Revolutionary War. His son, Samuel later removed to Ohio, where Thomas A. 
was born Feb. 11, 1847. In the early days the name was pronounced E-di-son, 
with a long E, and up to a few years ago there was a pond on the Essex Fells golf 
links known under that name. 

Saunders Sanders, whose properly abutted the Parsonage lands on the West, 
was one of the first settlers in the village. He built the first tavern, known as 
“The Stone Fort.” It stood on the West side of Brookside Avenue about a hun- 
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dred feet south of Bloomfield Avenue, and was erected of local sand stone about 
the year 1748. It was a place of resort for the entire region, and was also used 
as a place for the transaction of public business. A small body of patriot troops 
was quartred here for a brief period during the Revolution; whence its name. It 
was occupied as a residence until 1840, and afterward as a barn. It was torn 
down in 1848, and the stone used in the foundations of the First Baptist Church 
at Caldwell. Gen. Washington stopped here on one of his passages through 
Caldwell, and dined under a pear tree which stood a few feet south of the “Fort.” 
It is astonishing the number of beds Gen. Washington occupied and the number 
of taverns he patronized. It seems hardly possible that he could find time for 
anything else! 


In the safe at the church there is an old deed, which on the face of it, bears 
no relation to the church, but upon closer study proves to be of considerable 
interest. It reads as follows:— 


“THIS INDENTURE MADE THE Twenty-Second Day of March in the Year 
of our Lord, One Thousand Seven Hundred Seventy Four Between The Right Honor- 
able William Earl of Sterling, of the County of Somerset, in the Province of 
New Jersey, Col. John Reid, of the City of New York, Walter Ruthurfurd, of 
the County of Hunterdon, Esq; David Ogden, of the County of Essex, Esq; Col. 
Cornelius Hetfield, Francis Post, and William Crane, of the County of Essex, 
of the first Part, and Caleb Hetfield—of the County of Essex aforesaid, of the second 
Part. WHEREAS the said Parties of the first Part, are seized in Fee in Manner 
following, that is to say, the said Earl of Sterling, of six equal Thirty-Six Parts: 
the said John Ried, of three equal Thirty-six Parts; the said Walter Rutherfurd, 
of three equal Thirty-six Parts; the said David Ogden, of twelve equal Thirty-six 
Parts; the said Cornelius Hetfield, of four equal Thirty-six Parts; the said Francis 
Post, of four equal Thirty-six Parts; and the said William Crane, of the remaining 
four’ equal Thirty-six Parts; The Whole into Thirty-six equal Parts, to be divided 
of, in and to, all such Part and Parts of a certain Tract of Land, situate, lying and 
being at Horseneck, in the County of Essex aforesaid, now remaining unsold; 
which Tract was on the tenth Day of June—in the Year of our Lord, One Thousand 
Seven Hundred and One—by certain Letters Patent, under the Public Seal of the 
Eastern Division of New Jersey, granted to Sir Thomas Lane, and others, Call’d 
the West Jersey, Society; NOW THIS INDENTURE WITNESSETH, that the said 
Parties of the first Part, for and in Consideration of the Sum of One Hundred and 
twenty-one Pounds and Nine Shillings—Proclamation Money of New Jersey, to | 
them in Hand paid, before the Sealing and Delivery of these Presents, the Receipt 
whereof they hereby acknowledge, and themselves to be fully satisfied, contented and 
paid; HAVE granted, bargained, sold, aliened, released, conveyed and confirmed, 
and by these Presents Do grant, bargain, sell, alien, release, convey and confirm unto 
the said Caleb Hetfield—his Heirs and Assigns for ever, ALL that Part and Parcel 
of the aforesaid Lands, BEGINNING at a Stake and Heap of Stones on the South 
East Side of Horse Neck Road, Being the Eastermost Corner of Thomas Phillip’s 
Tract & also a Corner of a Tract surveyed for Joseph Right, thence North thirty 
four Degrees and forty Minutes East five Chains thence North forty Degrees East 
twenty Six Chains & twenty six Links to a Stake and Heap of Stones for a Corner 
thence North thirty Degrees West thirteen Chains to a Post and Heap of Stones for 
a Corner thence West fifteen Chains & twenty Nine Links to a Post for a Corner, 
thence North Sixty one Degrees West One Chain and Seventy five Links to a small 
Horn Beam Marked for a Corner being the most Easterly Corner of Sanderson’s 
Land, thence South forty seven Degrees West four Chains and Sixty Links to a Heap 
of Stones for a Corner thence South Twenty three Degrees West four Chains and 
Eighty Eight Links to a Dry Oak his Corner, thence South fifty Degrees West 
Seventeen Chains and Seventy four Links to a black Oak Corner of Thomas Phillip’s 
Land, thence along his Line South Sixty Six Degrees East Seven Chains and fifty 
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seven Links to his Corner in Horse Neck Road thence along his Line South fifty 
two Degrees East Nine Chains thence along his Line South thirty Eight Degrees 
and twenty Minutes East thirteen Chains to his Corner thence South seventy Degrees 
& forty Minutes East along his Line and said Road four Chains to the beginning 
containing Ninety-one Acres and Sixty Nine Hundredths of an Acre Strict Measure 
~-TOGETHER with all and singular the Houses, Buildings, Appertenances, Prive- 
leges and Commodities to the same belonging, or in any wise appertaining; and all 
the Estate, Right, Title, Interest, Property, Claim and Demand whatsoever, of the 
said Parties of the first part, and of every of them’of in and to the above granted 
and bargained Premises, and of in and to every Part and Parcel thereof, TO HAVE 
AND TO HOLD, the above granted and bargained Premises with the appertenances 
unto Him the said Caleb Hetfield, his—Heirs and Assigns, to the only proper Use, 
Benefit and behoof of Him the said Caleb Hetfield his—Heirs and Assigns for ever. 
And the said Parties of the first Part, do severally (and not jointly, nor one for 
the other) for themselves, their several and respective Heirs, Executors and Adminis- 
trators, covenant and grant, to and with the said Caleb Hetfield, his—Heirs and 
Assigns, in Manner and Form following, that is to say, the said Earl of Sterling, 
that he is at the Time of sealing and delivering these Presents, the true and lawful 
Owner of Six equal Thirty-six Parts, of all and singular the above granted and bar- 
gained Premises, with the Appertenances; and hath in himself good Right and full 
Power to sell and convey the same Six equal Thirty-six Parts in Manner aforesaid; 
and that he will forever hereafter, warrant and defend the same to Him the said 
Caleb Hetfield, his—Heirs and Assigns, against the lawful Claim and Demand of any 
Person or Persons whatsoever: . . 


[The same wording applied to John Reid, Walter Rutherford, David Ogden, 
Cornelius Hetfield and Francis Post, relative to their respective thirty-six 
equal parts.]. 

“And the said William Crane, that he at the Time of the Sealing and Delivery 
of these Presents, is the true and lawful Owner of the remaining four equal Thirty-six 
Parts, of all and singular the above granted and bargained Premises, with the Apper- 
tenances; and hath in himself good Right and full Power to sell and convey the 
same remaining four equal Thirty-six Parts in Manner aforesaid; and that he will 
for ever hereafter, warrant and defend the same to Him the said Caleb Hetfield, his 
—Heirs and Assigns, against the lawful Claim and Demand of any Person or Persons 
whatsoever. IN WITNESS whereof the Parties to these Presents have hereunto 
interchangeably set their Hands and Seals, the Day and Year first above written. 


Sealed and Delivered, } Corl Hetfield 3m) STIRLING (985) 
in the Presence of § Frans Post CGY) John Reid er) 
Isaac Ogden William Crane ( ) Wal, Rutherford ( ) 
Isaac Hedden. David Ogden Ce hee 


A casual reading of this deed discloses that Lord Stirling and his colleagues 
took over from the partners James Alexander, Robert Hunter Morris and David 
Ogden, the residue of the Horse-neck Tract, “now remaining unsold.” It was 
probably at the instigation of David Ogden that this was brought about, as 
James Alexander had died in 1756 and Morris in 1764. 


It also corroborates the purchase of Horse-neck in 1701 by Sir Thomas 
Lane and others under the name of the West Jersey Society. It may also point 
to the inference that the Millidge map and survey was made to accompany this 
purchase. The relation of this deed to the church is not so apparent. A compari- 
son of the two deeds reveals that they both start from the same point, at a heap 
of stones on the south side of the Horse-neck Road. From this point the Stirling 
deed follows from point to point in an anti-clockwise circuit, whereas in the 
church deed they follow from the same point in an opposite circuit. A careful 
plotting of the surveys reveals that they are for the one and self-same property. 
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In one or two cases the lines have been straightened in the church survey, and 
the resulting acreage has been reduced twenty-two hundredths of an acre. With 
the 1774 deed properly identified it gives the Church a continuous record from 
the original grant by James, Duke of York, in 1664. 

As has been previously stated, the Trustees for the Congregation ordered a 
survey and map of the Parsonage lands to be made, before the deed was exe- 
cuted. This map is still in possession of the Church. It is drawn on a sheet of 
paper 714” x 1214” showing unmistakable evidence of its 165 years of age. It 
reads as follows:— 


“Survey? for the Parsonage at horse Neck at ye Request of the Committee Ap- 
pointed and Chosen for that all that tract of Land Situate Lying and being in hors 
Neck in the County of Essex and State of New Jersey which was formerly survey4. 
to Ritchard Phillips Beginning at a heap of Stones Nere a Maple Sapling on the 
South Side of the Road that Leads from Horse Neck to Newark Being also a Corner 
of John Edisons Land and from thence Running first along the Road North sixty 
Eight Deg: West four Chains thence... . 


[Here follows a description of the property which forms the basis of the 
description in the deed formally conveying the land to the Horse-Neck con- 
eregation. (See page 59). An interesting variation gives the name of an 
adjoining property owner in this description as John Sanders, whereas in 
the formal deed it is given as Saunders Sanders. ] 


. Containing Ninety Acres and forty Seven Hundredths of an acre Strict 
Morar: Surv¢ ye first of March 1779. 
pt Moses Crane.” 


Given by Caleb Hetfielt, William Crane & Noah Crane to 7 Men in Trust for 

the Use of the Presbyterian Congregation in Horse Neck Essex County. 

“The Right Honorable William Earl of Sterling” in the 1774 deed was the 
son of James Alexander previously mentioned. William Alexander was born in 
New York in 1726, and went to England and Scotland in 1755, where he set up 
a claim to the title of the earldom of Stirling. His claim was disallowed, appar- 
ently against the weight of evidence. He returned to New Jersey, assumed the 
title of Lord Stirling, and became a trusted general in Washington’s army, in 
command of the troops in and around New. York City. At the battle of Trenton 
he received in surrender the sword of the commander of the Hessian troops.?° 
He led the raid on Staten Island on January 17, 1780. Twenty-five hundred Con- 
tinental troops in five hundred sleighs crossed the ice from Elizabethport with 
the intent of surprising and capturing the British garrison. The enemy were ap- 
prised of their approach in time for them to withdraw to a safe position. How- 
ever the raid was successful in capturing much needed supplies together with | 
sixteen prisoners. It was in reprisal of this raid that the British raids of Jan. 
25 against Newark and Elizabethtown were made, when the Academy at Newark 
and the first Presbyterian Church at Elizabethtown were burned. 

Lord Stirling built a mansion near Basking Ridge which became known as 
Stirling Castle. He died in Albany in 1783. 

At the beginning of the eighteenth century Franklin was the principal busi- 
ness center of the Township. There was a cider mill, a distillery, a lace factory, 
and, in 1800 Nathaniel Douglass built the “Brick Store” and in 1806 the 
“Tobacco Shop.” The former enterprise drew customers from miles around and 
it became the first post office. It was at one time the polling place for the western 
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section of the Township. In 1918 it was altered into the West Caldwell Borough 
Hall and Fire House. The Tobacco Factory, for over a century, was the leading 
enterprise in the Township. It was torn down in 1931 to make way for the 
widening of Bloomfield Avenue, and the installation of the Sunnyfield swimming 
pool. 

An older competitor of the “Grover House” was the “Caldwell House,” 
located on Bloomfield Ave. opposite Brookside Ave. It was built as a tavern in 
1803, and provided rest and refreshment for the charcoal and tan-bark wagoners 
on their way to and from Newark and the northern counties. Its somewhat 
shady reputation was retrieved when it was bought, renovated and enlarged by 
the addition of two upper stories by Mr. A. A. Snyder in 1882. Later it was 
purchased by Mr. John A. Brady and run as a hotel until 1928, when the upper 
part was destroyed by fire and the street floor converted into stores. For many 
years this building housed the only saloon in town. 
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CHAPTER ELEVEN 


The First Parsonage House 


bps the gift of the Parsonage Lands and the purchase of the Little 
Piece meadow, the congregation at Horse-neck had secured ample means for 
the settlement of a minister, when, as yet, they had no minister, no meeting house, 
nor even a church organization. Such action these days could be called “fore- 
sight.” Even before the deed for the property had been executed, it was voted 
to build a barn on the Parsonage:—possibly, in view of their previous facilities, 
a barn was considered quite suitable for their meetings. 

However, nothing came of the move, and no barn was built. Nevertheless, 
interest in religious matters continued to deepen, and it was not long before the 
need of a suitable meeting place became apparent. Accordingly, at a meeting 
held Feb. 27th, 1782, with Rev. Jedediah Chapman of the Mountain Society 
acting as Moderator, it was voted: 

“That instead of building a barn on the parsonage, to build a dwelling House 
thirty feet square & two storys high. That Messrs Caleb Hetfield, Joseph Harrison, 
Joseph Baldwin & Robert Gould be a committee to manage & inspect sd building 
& that they have reasonable wages for their time.” 

We should remember that this action was taken before the close of the Revo- 
lutionary War, and they may have had difficulty getting labor and material, al- 
though doubtless they were not troubled with “priorities.” Be that as it may, the 
building progressed so slowly that in November, 1785, a new committee was 
appointed to bring the building to completion, which was accomplished about 
the close of 1786. 

The house stood on the north side of Bloomfield Avenue between the present 
rectory of St. Aloysius R.C. Church and the residence of the late Lewis G. Lock- 
ward. It was of frame construction, two stories high, and arranged with living 
quarters on the first floor for the minister, and one large room on the second 
floor, used for a sanctuary until the early part of 1796, when the new Meeting 
House was completed. It is probable that the church was organized in this un- 
finished second story room on December 3rd, 1784. It was unplastered and un- 
ceiled and very crudely fitted up with slab benches and a rough oaken table. 

In the summer of 1788 the Rev. Stephen Grover being duly called, settled, 
ordained and installed, took up his residence in the lower part of the building. 
In 1811 Mr. Grover, their first minister, removed from the Old Parsonage and 
built a home for himself on a thirteen acre plot he had purchased on the north 
side of the Turnpike across from the Old Burying Ground. He lived here until 
the time of his death in 1836, after which the property was sold. Mr. Grover’s 
grand-son, Lewis C. Grover purchased the property in 1854 from John H. Stager 
and resided there until 1872 when he sold the estate to Thomas L. Smull, who 
made extensive enlargements and improvements and converted it into a summer 
boarding house under the name of the “Grover House.” He built an “Annex” 
on the north-west corner connected to the main building by a glazed porch. It 
is this Annex, with an entrance inserted in the Smull Avenue front, which forms 
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the present Masonic Hall. The Grover House was ideally situated for its pur- 
pose, being located about two hundred feet back from Bloomfield Avenue, hav- 
ing a small pond in front fed by a running brook and surrounded by stately elm 
trees. The pond was originally a feeder for a saw mill located on Brookside 
Avenue about two hundred feet south of Bloomfield Avenue. Among other things 
Mr. Smull installed running water in the house, supplied from the brook by an 
hydraulic ram located below the dam near the Bloomfield Avenue line. The 
clicking of this ram was a constant source of curiosity to the small fry of the 
village. 

‘The brook was carried diagonally under Bloomfield Avenue through a stone 
culvert and emerged on the west side of Brookside Avenue jn front of Henry 
Post’s residence. From thence it ran as an open stream around Mr. Post’s home 
and down the west boundary of Brookside Avenue to a culvert at the inter- 
section with Westville Avenue. After an open run of about a hundred feet it 
emptied into Hunter’s Pond opposite Westville Avenue, and became a tributary 
of Pine Brook, a feeder to Bailey’s Pond for McEwan’s paper mill; Poole’s 
Pond for Harrison’s grist mill, and Crane’s saw mill pond; both in Westville. 

The Grover House became a popular resort for families from New York and 
Brooklyn, who returned year after year to spend the summer. The enterprise 
was afterward conducted by Miss Kate Dingley and later by Miss Julia Van 
Emburg. 

About 1908, the brook was carried underground in a large conduit from the 
rear property line on Personette Street and the pond filled in. In 1928 the same 
was done along Brookside Avenue and the brook disappeared for this part of 
its course. In 1914 when the original part of the Citizens bank was built, the 
trees were cut down, and in 1915 the property was bought by the Masonic 
Lodge of Caldwell, the Annex converted into the Masonic Hall and the Grover 
House was razed. 

The old Parsonage was sold in 1822 to Calvin S. Crane of Parsippany, who en- 
larged it and conducted a boy’s boarding school therein, until the time of his 
death in 1837. The “Academy” accommodated fifty boarders besides several 
local day scholars. The north side of the gallery in the Meeting House was re- 
served for the Academy boys. It acquired a high reputation in this part of the 
state. Among other local juveniles, Zenas C. Crane attended the Academy in his 
youth, and included in his outfit was a small lift-top desk made by slave labor 
on his father’s farm. This desk is still in existence. 

The commissioners to divide the estate of Calvin S. Crane sold the premises 
in 1839 to Mahlon S. Day, who in turn disposed of it in 1847 to Dr. Elias F. 
Maynard. In 1843 the Academy was rented to Rev. Brown Emerson of Torring- 
ford, Conn., who conducted a school until 1847, when he removed his school to 
Belleville. Dr. Maynard then leased it to Rev. Samuel L. Tuttle, pastor of the 
church, who conducted a school there for two years, until his resignation from 
the church in 1849. Arthur B. Noll next ran a school for three or four years, 
and then removed the school to the house later occupied by Mr. Morris B. 
Lindsley, adjoining the Baptist Parsonage. He also fitted up the barn on the 
premises as a school room. Mr. Noll was an eccentric character, but, withal, he 
was an enthusiastic teacher, and his pupils shared his spirit. His school consisted 
largely of day scholars. He acted as Sexton of the church for a time, and laid 
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out the lots in the original part of Prospect Hill Cemetery. In the late 1880's 
Miss Josephine Lindsley conducted a small private school in her residence using 
Mr. Noll’s old school room. 

In 1864 the Old Parsonage was sold by Dr. Maynard to Mrs. Sarah E. Beach, 
who added a third and fourth story—the latter under a Mansard roof, which 
was one of the architectural abominations of the day. Mrs. Beach conducted a 
hotel under the name of the “Beach House,” which name stuck to the old build- 
ing to the end of its existence. Edwin Hedden secured the building by Sheriff's 
sale in 1878 and ran it without much success for a few years. He then rented 
it to Mrs. Beardsley and afterward to a Mrs. Woodhull. The property was 
acquired by the Community of Sisters of St. Dominic in 1888, after their small 
convent on Roseland Avenue in Essex Falls burned down. They first removed 
to the Harrison homestead on Bloomfield Avenue opposite Prospect Street, and 
then occupied the Beach House until the convent on the hill was completed in 
1900. 

When fire razed the building of the Newark City Home in Verona in 1902, 
that institution was moved into the Beach House and remained there until the 
new buildings were completed in Verona. The Parsonage reached its nadir when 
the west end of it was rented by the Community of Sisters to John A. Brady for 
a saloon. As a protective measure the structure was bought in 1905 by Lewis G. 
Lockward and remained partially occupied until its demolition in the fall of 1913. 
The salvaged material was used to build an apartment building on Kirkwood 
Place. The property was bought by St. Aloysius Church in 1939, as a site for a 
new school. ‘ 

The Old Parsonage comprised the lower two stories of the east end of the 
Beach House. The enlarged structure housed many of the earliest enterprises 
of the village. It provided the first church meeting room and minister’s resi- 
dence; it accommodated the first Academy; it became the first hotel, in any mod- 
ern sense of the word; it housed the first Convent and the first Reform School 
in the town; the west room on the first floor was occupied two days a week 
by Dr. S. C. G. Watkins as a dental office—the first in town; when Dr. Edward 
E. Peck first came to Caldwell, this room served as his first office; and lastly, it 
became the first Borough Office Building when rooms were occupied by J. 5. 
Provost, Borough Engineer, T. C. Provost, Jr., Borough Tax Collector, and Lynn 
G. Lockward, first Borough Building Inspector. 

To go back to the erection of the Parsonage; although the construction of 
the building lagged, the building up of the Kingdom of God moved on apace. 
Sometime in 1783 or 84 there was a marked religious revival in Horse-neck, 
doubtless influenced by a similar awakening in Newark. “Many became the sub- 
jects of sound and saving conversion, and many others were signally reformed, 
and the little handful of spiritual worshipers were much encouraged and 
strenthened.?” The subject of the organization of a church had for some time 
been one of much deliberation and prayer on the part of the congregation and 
the neighboring ministers, and it is fair to infer that the revival hastened the 
matter of the organization of a church society. 


1 Berry, page 16. Quoted from Mr. Cleveland’s sermon, 
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CHAPTER TWELVE 


Organizing The Church 


HE year 1784—the year of the adoption of the New Jersey constitution, 

and one year after the proclamation of peace with Great Britain—was made 
memorable in local history by the organization of the first church society in this 
place. On Friday, December 3rd, 1784, nearly four years after the formation of 
the congregation and fourteen years before the organization of the Bloomfield 
church, a meeting was called for the express purpose of effecting a church 
organization in Horse-neck. 

We may imagine the interest of the participants as they prepare for the gath- 
ering. It was early December, with the days almost at their shortest, and the 
ground, doubtless, covered with snow. (They had old-fashioned winters then.) 
At that time the meetings were often held at “early candle light,” so we might 
see, in the late afternoon, the attendants from a distance starting out, some in 
sleds drawn by horses or oxen, some on horse or mule back, with the women on 
pillions, and many on foot. The Harrisons, Goulds and Wards from over Canoe 
Brook way; the Cranes and other Harrisons from Westville and Franklin; the 
Goulds and Personettes from Vernon Valley and Peckmantown; The Baldwins 
and Noes from Bushtown way; the Badgeleys, Speers and Kiersteads from Clin- 
ton and Acquackanong, and all the others from their various homes scattered 
over the hills and valleys of the whole Horse-neck territory. 

We will accompany them in our imagination as they gather around the door 
of the Parsonage, waiting for the arrival of Mr. Chapman, who is to preach the 
sermon and moderate the meeting. There is little inducement to enter the building 
to escape the cold, for there has been no provision made for heating the place. 
A few of those who have brought their foot-stoves, mostly women, go inside, 
climb the stairs and make themselves as comfortable as possible on the slab 
benches, where they discuss the latest ailments, increases in population, actual 
and prospective, and other family matters. (There were no operations in those 
days.) 

The men around the door are occupied with hunting tales, reminiscences of 
the late war and the like; all the while with their eyes on the road to Cranetown. 
Suddenly the cry goes up, “There he comes,” as they see a lone figure on horse- 
back rounding Parsonage Bend, and approaching at a smart gait. Mr. Chapman 
dismounts and lifts his saddle bags, while one of the parishioners holds his 
horse and leads it to a post for tying. After exchanging greetings and shaking 
hands all around, Mr. Chapman leads the way inside with the words, “Well, 
men, we'd better get started for we have a long evening’s work before us.” 

They all troop upstairs to the sanctuary. After greeting the ladies, Mr. 
Chapman walks to the end of the room, hangs his cocked hat, muffler and overcoat 
on wooden pegs provided for them on the wall behind the pulpit, and prepares 
to open the service. Two candles on the rough oaken table, which serves as a 
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pulpit, and two or three tallow dips in sconces on the walls provide an extremely 
dim and religious light. 

The preacher calls on Robert or John Gould to line off a hymn, which he 
does by reading a couplet from some good, old Watts hymn, and setting the pitch 
with a pitch pipe and leading the congregation with no instrumental accompani- 
ment. After the hymn Mr. Chapman leads in a very comprehensive prayer, and 
they all settle down to a lengthy sermon upon a text from the last clause of 
Exodus 20:24; “In all places where I record my name I will come unto thee, and 
will bless thee.” In the minutes of this meeting the passage is recorded ‘as 
Exodus 28:24; but there is a pencil note, probably by Mr. Berry, indicating the 
20th instead of the 28th chapter. It is obvious that even a Puritan divine would 
have an impossible task to build an hour’s sermon on the words, “Chains of gold 
in the two rings which are on the ends of the breastplate,” as reads the last part 
of verse twenty-four in the twenty-eighth chapter of Exodus. 

After Mr. Chapman has preached for an hour or more, we might expect the 
congregation to become restless or sleepy, but as we look around everyone is 
alert and intent on following the discourse:—of course the seats are too hard to 
be comfortable, and it is too cold to get sleepy, and besides, the opportunity to 
hear a sermon is one to be made the most of. Soon after reaching his “in con- 
clusion,” the preacher finishes his sermon, offers a short prayer and calls for — 
another hymn. The congregation relaxes, rises and joins in the singing, like a 
“seventh inning stretch” at a modern baseball game. 

After all are seated again, Mr. Chapman, as moderator, changes the charac- 
ter of the service, designating it a meeting of the First Presbyterian Congregation 
in Horse-neck, and calls for the election of a Clark. William Gould is duly 
elected and takes his place at the table, where an ink bottle, a couple of quill 
pens and a shaker of sand for blotting have been already provided. With a few 
prefatory remarks as to the importance of the step they are about to take, both 
for themselves and their posterity, and the duties and responsibilities of church 
membership, the Moderator asks those who are determined to enter into covenant 
relations as a church body to rise:—Whereupon forty persons rise in their 
places. 

Explaining that the confession of faith and covenant he is about to read was 
taken from those used for a number of years in the Mountain Society, and ex- 
pressing his regret in losing so many of his own parishioners to this new 
church, but congratulating them on the nucleus of staunch church members so 
secured, and expressing the belief that their cordial relations will still continue, 
he proceeds to read the following declaration and covenant as previously pre- 
pared, and recorded in the congregational minutes :— 

“We Whose Names are Under written Living at the Place Called Horse Neck, 

Being this Day to be formed or Embodied as a Church of Jesus Christ, Do 

Solemnly Declare that as we desire to be founded Only on the Rock Christ Jesus, 

So we would not wish to Build on this foundation, Wood Hay and Stubble, but 

Gold and Silver and Precious Stones; and as it is our profested Sentiments that 

a Visible Church of Christ, Consists of Visible Believers with their Children, so no 

Adult Persons Ought to be Admitted as members but such as Credibly profess True 

Faith in Jesus Christ, Love Obedience and Subjection to Him, Holding the Funda- 

mental Doctrines of the Gospel, and who will Solemnly Enter into Covenant to 


Walk Worthy such an Holy Profession as we do this Day, in Manner and Form 
as follows.” 
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“*Samuel Crane. 
William Gould (1757-1847)—90. 
Timothy Dodd (Moved) 
Mehetable Gould (wife of Thomas) 
*Elizabeth Baldwin 
Phebe Dodd (wife of Timothy) 
Mary Muchmore —Moved 
(wife of William) 
John Badgley 
Phebe Crane 
Methusalah Baldwin (Minjster?) 
*Mary Personet (Wife of George) 
(d. 1810—b. 1730) 
Thomas Gould 
(b. 1716, Nov. 2—d. Feb. 17, 1815) 
Robert Gould (6. Sept. 27, 1733— 
d. July 23, 1825) 
*Joseph Tomkins (Moved) 
(2 Bro. of Aaron.) 
*John Gould (b. 1736— 
d. Aug 25, 1807—71) 
Abram Noe 
Hannah Noe (wife of Abram) 
Dorcas Gould (wife of John) 
Anna Martin (Moved) 


*Silas Baldwin 
Aaron Tomkins 
*George Personet 
(d. June 9, 1816—b. 1724—92) 
Joseph Harrison (d. 1837 2 89 
Moved, became Methodist) 
Abigail Smith 
Hannah Tomkins 
Rhoda Harrison (wife of Joseph) 
b. 1751—d. 1791—40. 
Eunice Tomkins “Cut off” 
*Mary Crane (wife of Samuel) 
Martha Speer “Moved” 
Eunice Kierstead 
(2nd wife of Aaron) 
Nathan Ward 
Susanna Ward (wife of Nathan) 
Samuel Tomkins “Moved” 
*Martha Tomkins (wife of Joseph) 
Jacob Galloway “Moved” 
Rachel Galloway “Moved” 
Deborah Miller 
William Baldwin “Moved” 
Martha Wheaton 


Sarah Baldwin—Moved 
(wife of William) 


“The Confession of Faith of the church of Christ at Horse-Neck entered into 
by the members whose names are above inserted. 

“Article I. We do Believe that there is but One God, who is an Infinitely Perfect 
and Holy being, and the Creator and Governor of all Worlds, and that this God 
Subsists in a Wonderfully Mysterious and Incomprehensible Manner in three 
Persons, Father, Son and Holy Ghost, which are Equal in All Perfections and 
But One God. 

Article II. That the writings Contained in the Holy Scriptures are the Word of 
God and Furnish an Unering, perfect and Sufficient Rule of Faith and practice. 

Article III. We approve the Shorter Catechism Commonly Read and Taught 
Among us as an Excellent Summary of the Doctrines of Christianity and in General 
Agreeable to the Holy Scriptures. 


PARTICULARLY. 

1. We do Believe that our first Parents were at first Made Upright, but by Sin 
Broke Covenant with God, and Hereby Brought themselves and their Posterity 
under the Awful Curse of God, Into a State of total Corruption and Infinite Guilt 
and Misery. 

2. That God Has in His Infinite Sovereign Mercy Provided a Saviour for Lost 
“Men, Even the Eternal Son of God, Who Has taken upon him Our Nature and 
Become an Alsufficient Mediator, So that Whosoever Believeth in him is pardoned, 
Justified, and has a sure Title to Everlasting Life, Purely and only on Account 
of His Merits and Worthyness. 

3. That all men are Naturally so Depraved and Corrupted, Such Perfect Enemies 
to God and the Saviour that no one Ever will Believe on Christ and Imbrace the 
Gospel, untill God Give him a new Heart, By the Sovereign and Erreustable Influence 
of His Holy Spirit. 

4. That all True Believers do Pasuvere in Faith and Holyness unto the End, 
Being Kept By the Power of God through Faith Unto Salvation. 


* Members of the Mountain Society. 
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5. That the holy Law of God Which Requires perfect and Persevering Obedience 
is the Rule Which Christians are Under. 

6. That in the End of the World, their Will be a General Resurrection of the 
Bodies of all, Both the Righteous and Wicked And a Day of Judgment, in Which 
Christ the Judge, Will Sentence the Wicked to Eternal Destruction and Receive 
the Righteous to Life Everlasting. 

THE COVENANT. 


You do Now in the Awful Presence of the Dread Majesty of Heaven and Earth, 
the Searcher of All Hearts, in the Presence of the Elect Angels and Before God’s 
People, Solemnly Profess to Give up Yourself to God, the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, and Chuse Him for Your God, Your Father, Your Portion, Your Saviour, 
and Sanctifier; Renouncing all Ways of Sin as What You Truly Hate and Abhor, 
and Chosing the Service of God as Your Greatest Priviledge, and You Promise By 
the Help of His Grace to Live a Holy Life in the Denial of Your Self and All Un- 
godliness, with Every Worldly Lust; and You Particularly promise to Comply with 
and Constantly and Faithfully to Attend upon all the Institutions and Ordinances 
of Christ Injoyed and Administered Here. And to submit to the Discipline of 
Christ in this Church, So Long as You Shall Continue to be of the Number of its 
Members; You also Engage to Treat them all with Christian tenderness and Brother- 
ly Kindness Which Become the Disciples of Jesus Christ.” 

“IMMEDIATELY After the Solemn Profession, Proceeded to Select from the 
Body then formed; Church Officers And Being Unanamously Agreed to Chuse Two 
Deacons and Six Elders Made Choice By Vote of, 


Samuel Crane, Esq. | 
Silas Baldwin ‘i Deacons & Elders 


George Personet ) 
h Harrison 

ei Tomkins Elders. 

William Gould 

“Voted—That William Gould Be Clark of the Session to Register the Proceedings 

of the Church.” 

Such is the record of the proceedings of the organization meeting of the 
church as registered by the “Clark.” [In roster of Charter Members, names with 
(*) appear on the Orange roll. Notes in ( ) were inserted in the original 
minutes of the meeting—possibly by Mr. Berry.] 

We may picture to ourselves these sturdy pioneers resolutely moving for- 
ward to the table and affixing their signatures to this document. Many of those 
farmers could swing an axe or scythe with better grace and precision than a 
pen; and more especially, the women were more proficient with the spinning 
wheel and rolling-pin than with the quill. However, with many contortions of 
face and figure they all affixed their signatures and returned to their seats. The 
Moderator then in solemn tones declared, that by the power vested in him by . 
the Presbytery of Newark, the persons hereunto covenanting and signing are 
constituted and embodied as a duly organized and established Church of Jesus 
Christ to be known under the name and style of “the First Presbyterian Church 
in Horse-neck.” After singing, “Praise God from whom all blessings flow,” the 
benediction is pronounced and the whole congregation clasp hands, one with 
another. Many faces are streaked with tears as they realize that the dream of 
a life-time has come true, and that they now have a church of their very own 
in the place that has been so long dear to their hearts. With reluctance they 
separate and gather round the door outside as Mr. Chapman, after looking 
over the priming of his pistols, for wolves and bears are still prevalent, mounts 
his horse and pursues his lonely journey through the woods to Orange. 
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The people scatter on their homeward ways, doubtless with cold feet, but 
with burning hearts. As they arrive at their various homes, we can see them 
stirring up the fires on the hearth of the “keeping room”, and while the genial 
heat from the wood fire permeates their chilled bodies, talk over the doings 
of the evening. And then to bed, to dream, possibly, of a fine church building 
_ with the people streaming through its doors, but never so fantastic as to com- 
prehend a big stone church with over a thousand members. 

The Rev. Jedediah Chapman, who exercised such a helpful influence over 
the growing congregation before and after their organization, was born in 
East Haddam, Conn. in 1741, where his father Robert (4), descended from 
Robert (1) one of the original settlers of Saybrook, had been one of the first 
proprietors of the township. As a boy, Jedediah doubtless had as a playmate 
Aaron Cleveland, whose father was minister of the Strict Congregational Church 
of Haddam at the time. Jedediah’s playmate became the grand-father of Richard 
Falley Cleveland, who carried on the work started by Mr. Chapman, as the 
third minister of the Caldwell church. 

Jedediah Chapman received his degree from Yale college in 1762, and after 
two years of theological studies, he accepted, in 1766, a call from the Newark 
Mountain Society and was ordained by the Newark Presbytery. Rev. James Cald- 
well was present at his examination. The date of his ordination and installation 
is recorded thus in his own handwriting: “July y* 22, 1766. I, Jedediah Chap- 
man by y® will of God took on me the Solemn Pastoral Charge of y® Church 
and Congregation of y® people of Newark Mountains.”* 


When he undertook this charge the troubles with England were beginning 
to take the trend which led up to the Revolutionary War, and when it finally 
broke out, the triumvirate of Caldwell of Elizabethtown, McWhorter of Newark 
and Chapman of Newark Mountain, exerted a telling influence in stimulating 
the efforts of the patriots in this section and all over the State. Although he 
was never commissioned, as were his colleagues, Mr. Chapman served as a 
volunteer chaplain in the army, and his activities made him a marked man 
among the Tories, who abounded in his parish. He was often compelled to flee 
from his home for safety. It is a tradition, and quite authentic, that the Moun- 
tain pastor was a leading agent in locating on the top of the First Mountain 
three beacons to give warning to the surrounding inhabitants and military 
authorities of the approach of danger from the enemy. One station was located 
near the South Orange and Morristown highway; one on the mountain top in 
a direct line with Main Street, Orange; and the third a little north of Bloom- 
field Avenue in Montclair. 

Mr. Chapman was credited with a very powerful voice, and it was said, 
that he scared off an attacking bear by addressing it in his most stentorian 
tones. During the Revolution, LaFayette spent a day at the parsonage, and on 
his return to America in 1824, inquired very solicitously, “Is the old gentleman, 
Chapman, yet alive?”, and alluded to his visit to him during the war. 

When the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church was first organized 
in Philadelphia in 1788, Mr. Chapman preached the sermon at its opening, as 
Moderator of the last Synod which at that time represented the whole body of 





1 Wickes, page 192. 
2 Wickes, page 202. 
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Presbyterians in the United States.? In 1800 he resigned, with great reluctance, 
his pastorate in Orange and accepted the superintendency of the Mission Work 
of the General Assembly in western New York. He was installed in 1812 as 
collegiate Pastor of the church in Geneva, N. Y. where he died May 22, 1813, 
after only ten months of service in that capacity. “The last Sabbath previous to 
his departure, he preached to his people from the text; ‘I have fought a good 
fight, I have finished my Course, I have kept the faith, etc’, when he was 
stricken in the pulpit with the sickness which terminated in his death, in the 
52nd year of his ministry and at the age of 72 years.”* He died like a good 
soldier of the cross and “his works do follow him”. 

Of the elders elected at the organization meeting, Samuel Crane was one of 
the first Trustees elected in 1779 by the congregation in Horseneck to hold the 
parsonage lands. 


Silas Baldwin was descended from the early settlers of Newark, and his 
family settled in Bloomfield. He was known in later life as “Deacon Silas”. His 
name appears in the early church register of the Orange church. 


George Personette (Personet, Parsonet or Pasonet—you may take your 
choice, although the first spelling is to be preferred) —1724-1816—was of 
French Huguenot extraction, and settled in Verona in 1740. He taught school 
for a portion of his life, and his manuscript arithmetic book, with all the 
flourishes and intricate scroll work of the skilled penman of those days, is still 
preserved in the possession of his great-great-grandson, County Treasurer, Zenas 
G. Crane, a great-great-grandson of Samuel Crane—for Samuel Crane’s son 
Caleb married George Personette’s daughter, Lydia. 

George Personette’s son, John, moved to Cedar Grove and built what was 
known as the “Long House” in 1782. George’s great grandson, Dr. Stephen 
Personette built up a successful medical practise in Verona and conducted a 
drug store there. He was succeeded by Dr. Henry B. Whitehorne in 1880. George 
Personette’s grandson Abram was sexton of the church for many years and 
owned a home across Bloomfield Ave. opposite the Lecture Room entrance, 
which was later occupied by Dr. E. E. Peck. Abram’s daughter Charlotte married 
Dr. John T. Lockward, who practiced in Caldwell from 1835 to the time of 
his death in 1843. 

Joseph Harrison was also one of the Trustees of the Parsonage Lands, as 
we have already seen. 

Aaron Tomkins was a descendant of Michael Tomkins, one of the original 
Milford settlers, and was a brother of Rev. Ichabod Tomkins, pastor of the © 
Baptist church at Morristown. He lived on his farm, which was a part of what 
is the Eagle Rock Reservation. He moved to Ohio in the late 1790's. 

William Gould (1757-1847), known in later life as General Gould, was 
a brother of Robert Gould, the song leader, and a son of Thomas Gould, pre- 
viously mentioned. His home was located on Roseland Ave. opposite the Essex 
Fells municipal building, and is now occupied by Miss Cecelia Leavitt. His 
barn stood where the Borough Hall now stands. A brook ran across the road 
at that point with a narrow stone bridge having a runway at the upper side 
whereby horses might be driven through the brook and watered. There is a 


8 Ibid., page 204. 
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drinking fountain at that place, but is in disuse. The runway has been filled 
in. The sand-stone arch with its abutment on the lower side is still visible. 


General Gould was frequently in active service during the Revolutionary 
War and took part in the battles of Springfield and Monmouth. He served with 
Gen. Lee in the Whiskey Rebellion in 1794. He was a member of the State 
Legislature from Essex in 1805 and 1817. He received his brevet rank for 
service in the militia and not in the regular army. His wife was Mehetable, 
daughter of Samuel Crane. He faithfully served this church to the end of his 
days, and when he died on Feb. 12, 1847 at the age of ninety years, was the 
last surviving charter member of the church, having served as elder more than 
sixty-two years. 

His son Stephen Grover Gould was one of the incorporators of the Howard 
Savings Institution; the Essex County National Bank, now consolidated with 
the National Newark and Essex Banking Company; and the American Insurance 
Company, of which for many years he was president. His reputation as a Chris- 
tian gentleman equally that of his father. 


After one hundred and sixty years the descendants of Samuel Crane, J oseph 
Harrison and George Personette are still serving on the official boards of 
the church. 


It has been generally understood that the Horse-neck church was an offspring 
of the Mountain Society in Orange. This is true insofar as Mr. Chapman, Pastor 
of the Mountain Society, was the moving spirit in and moderated the meeting 
at its organization. However, there appears to be no basis for the belief that a 
majority of the members of the new Horse-neck church were members of the 
Mountain Society. As far as can be ascertained from the rolls of the Orange 
church, and from Dr. Stephen Wickes’ history only nine persons from Horse- 
neck held membership in the Orange Society. Namely :— 


Samuel Crane and Mary his wife. 
George Personette and Mary his wife. 
Joseph Tompkins and Martha his wife. 
Elizabeth Baldwin. 

John Gould. 

Silas Baldwin. 


Where the others were enrolled, if at all, has not been ascertained. The name 
of Joseph Tompkins does not appear on the Orange roll, but on May 23, 1783 
was baptized by Mr. Chapman, “Hannah Allen dau. Joseph Tompkins of Horse- 
neck.” This would hardly have been permitted at that time, had not her father 
been a member of the church. On June 1, 1783 “Jacob Callahan, and Rachel 
his wife, joined from Horseneck.” Through error this may have been Jacob 
and Rachel Galloway whose names appear on the Horse-neck roll. This is purely 
conjectural, but if the names were given orally to Mr. Chapman the mistake 
might easily have happened, particularly when later recording the baptism of 
their children he begins their name with a G instead of C. Mr. Chapman was 
not very particular in the spelling of names, often spelling them more than 
one way. It would seem a strange coincidence to have a Jacob and Rachel Gallo- 
way, and a Jacob and Rachel Gallahan, both from Horseneck. 
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1767. 


1768. 
1769. 
Wu: 
1774. 
1782. 
1783. 


Mar. 
June 
Nov. 
Mar. 
July 
Aug. 
Apr. 
Nov. 
May 


June 


29. 
7. 
15. 
6. 
2. 
19, 
ba 


23. 
iB 


“RECORD OF BAPTISMS BY MR. CHAPMAN. 


Mary, dau. Elder Crane. 

Mary, dau. Silas Baldwin. 

Lydia, dau. George Parsonette. 

Amos, son William Crane. 

Job, son Silas Baldwin. 

Nehemiah, son Elder Crane (Noah) 

Zenas, son Samuel and Mary Crane. 

Elizabeth, dau. of Samuel and Mary Crane. 
Hannah Allen, dau. Joseph Tomkins of Horseneck. 
Thomas, | | 

2 it children of Jacob and Rachel Gallahan.’’* 
Cyrus, J 


About the time of the organization of the church, the Society erected a log 
school-house on the triangular plot now known as the “Green” or “Common”. 
At that time the road ran near the south border of the plot, and the school 
was built facing south, fronting the road. Meetings were held here while the 
upper story of the Parsonage was being completed and fitted up for worship. 
This was not the first school in Horse-neck, for about 1780 one had been erected 
in Franklin.’ Another was built in Vernon Valley in 1816.5 Before the church 
was organized both these villages were more important centers of population 
than was Caldwell. 





4 Wickes, pages 207-210. 
5 Shaw, Vol. II, page 837. 
6 Ibid., page 846. 
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CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


Presbyterian — Congregationalism 


d) ste church being organized, it was then that the independent spirit of 

their Puritan ancestors began to crop out. They were not satisfied to accept 
a system of church government and discipline ready prepared for them, but 
must needs deliberate over these matters for themselves. Accordingly, on Feb- 
ruary 28th, 1785 a meeting of Session was appointed, 


“to Deliberate upon a Plan of Church Government with Regard to the Treat- 
ment of Baptized and Nonbaptized Persons. Resolved the Following Arcticles:— 

“I—All Baptized Children of Church Members under 14 years shall have their 
names given in by their Parents and enrolled as Children of the Church. 

II—All Baptized Persons above 14 years shall be called on and asked whether 
oy BS willing to Imbody with this Church and submit to the Rules and Orders 
thereot. 

ITI—AlIl persons whether given up by their Parents or by their own voluntary 
acts in case of offence shall be treated the same as if full communicants. 

IV—Any Parent hereafter joining shall bring their Children under 14 years 
with them for baptizm. 

V—Nonbaptized persons desiring it shall be received as a candidate.” 


On March 28th further discussion on Article I resulted in revising it 
to read:— 


“Parent Members shall give in the names of their Children under 14 years to 
be registered and to be instructed and considered under the Government and 
Discipline of the Church.” 


On October 14th, 1785, after the usual preliminaries they, “Then proceeded 
to deliberate upon the Important duty of Church discipline. .. . And altho our 
Lord Christ, the Great King and Head of his Church has given us particular 
directions to be observed in such cases as may come under our Cognizance 
Yet we think it Expedient to Express our ideas to Each other respecting those 
rules, that we may be Agreed while we walk together in A Visible Church on 
Earth and therefore we adopt the following Rules to be Observed by us, Viz:—” 
[The articles adopted may be summarized as follows:—] 


“I—When offences take place between two Christian Brothers and cannot be 
settled between themselves privately, then the offended Brother, in that act commonly 
called the Second Step, shall take with him a brother or two to prove the charge 
in their presence and that of the witness. 

II—No charge shall be heard by the Church until the previous measures have 
been taken and the evidence be actually on the spot. 

I1I—The offended Brother is to be considered as an evidence when two or three 
witnesses are present, as spoken of by Christ. 

IV—The Church of Christ when completed with officers has the Power to deter- 
mine all cases of Discipline agreeable to Matt. 18;18. [‘Verily I say unto you, 
Whatsoever ye shall bind on earth shall be bound in heaven: and whatsoever ye 
shall loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven’). 

V—lIt may be expedient to request the assistance of neighboring Churches, in 
hearing, considering and judging difficult cases. 

VI—It is the Duty of every Church Member to attend punctually whenever any 
business be brought before the Church.” 
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With the formal adoption of these articles, the church, while retaining the 
general form of Presbyterianism, became Congregational in its discipline, and 
so it continued for the first forty-six years of its existence. The power of ordina- 
tion was conceded to Presbytery, and the election of Elders and Deacons was 
retained, but the principle of independency of the local church was asserted 
and maintained. 


In adhering to the Congregational system they were following in the foot- 
steps of their parent, (or rather grand-parent) the Old First Church of 
Newark, which for the first fifty years of its existence worshipped “in the Con- 
gregational way.” Doubtless they were urged in this action by Rev. John 
Shepard, who for nearly two years was their first stated supply, and was a 
very decided proponent of the Congregational system. 


Another minister who probably encouraged them into Congregationalism 
was the Rev. Jacob Green of Hanover, who preached for them occasionally 
between the time of organization and the call of their first minister. Mr. Green 
was a man of large parts, of decided opinions and of prominence in the affairs 
of the church and government. In 1780 he had organized the Morris County 
Presbytery, which “was a secession from pure Presbyterianism.”* He was a 
staunch patriot but an unorthodox presbyterian. It was doubtless at his in- 
stigation that the resolutions were adopted in 1775 by the committee of obser- 
vation for the Township of Hanover binding “itself to suppress all unlawful, 
tumultous and disorderly meetings; punish offenders against the laws prohibiting 
horse racing, cock fighting, gaming and every species of extravagant entertain- 
ment and amusement;”? and recommending economic regulations considered 
beneficial to the colonial interests. 


When on the 24th of June, 1776, a committee was appointed by the Provin- 
cial Congress of New Jersey, “to prepare the draught of a Constitution”, the 
Rev. Jacob Green of Hanover was the chairman.* But two days intervened 
between the appointment of the committee and its presentation of the draft of 
a constitution. No separate record of the action of the committee has yet been 
discovered, although tradition points to Jacob Green as the framer of the con- 
stitution. As a war measure haste was imperative. Thus it was that upon the 
26th of June the draft was reported and ordered a second reading. The con- 
stitution was under discussion by the Congress sitting as a committee of the 
whole upon both the 27th and 28th. During their deliberations two petitions 
were presented from the Township of Upper Freehold, praying that the con- 
vention should establish such a mode of government as should be fully equal 
to the exigencies of the colony.* The constitution was adopted on July 2nd, 
1776, and was proclaimed throughout the State in conjunction with the Decla: 
ration of Independence July 8, 1776. That this constitution was “equal to the 
exigencies of the colony” is attested by the fact that it was retained as the 
supreme law of the State until it was superseded by the revised constitution of 
1844. Female suffrage was permitted until 1807 when it was suppressed by the 
selfadmitted superior intelligence of the men.° 





1 Berry, page 21. 

2 Shaw, Vol. II, page 54. 
SIbid., Vol. II, page 412. 

4 Shaw, Vol. II, page 413. 

5 Harper’s, Vol. IX, page 445. 


at Green was a man of so many interests that a letter was once directed 
to him: 
“To the Rev. Jacob Green, Preacher, 
And the Rev. Jacob Green, Teacher; 
To the Rev. Jacob Green, Doctor, 
And the Rev. Jacob Green, Proctor; 
To the Rev. Jacob Green, Miller, 
And the Rev. Jacob Green, Distiller.’’® 


He died in 1790. Several of his descendants are at present members of our 
church. His home, greatly renovated, stands on the west side of the road to 
Afton (Florham Park) about a quarter of a mile south of the Hanover church. 
The house next door on the south was built by Jacob Green or his son Calvin. 
Jacob’s son, Ashbel, was president of Princeton from 1813 to 1823. 

It was not long before the system of discipline devised by the church was 
put to the test. It seems that in January, 1787, William Muchmore, a member re- 
ceived into the church after the organization meeting, for some reason undis- 
closed, used abusive language toward John Riddle, who entered a complaint 
relative thereto. A committee was appointed to attend to the matter and, on a 
complaint submitted by Joseph Gould and Thadeus Russell, evidently the two 
witnesses required by Article I of the Rules, waited on Mr. Muchmore. This 
committee reported that the offender “had strayed from his duty in correcting 
John Riddle in an unbecoming manner.” At a later meeting Mr. Muchmore’s 
acknowledgment and apology was accepted and he was considered to be in 
good standing. 

Another case was that of Mrs. Noe, wife of no less a person than Abram 
Noe, one of the original trustees of the congregation. Mrs. Noe, in the words 
of Mr. Cleveland, “after much prayer and pains on the part of the church, re- 
nounced the principles of its discipline and left its communion.” These cases 
stirred up the little church to no small extent, but the settlements seemed satis- 
factory to all, and soon perfect harmony again prevailed. 


SIbid., Vol. II, page 412. 
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CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


A Body Politic 


| a some other churches in New Jersey, the Horse-neck church did not apply 
for a state charter at the time of its formation, so was not entitled to act 
in a legal corporate capacity. To overcome this handicap, “the Legislature, upon 
petition, passed, on March 16, 1786, an enabling act, which authorized and em- 
powered every society or congregation of Christians, of whatever creed, entitled 
to protection by the laws of the State, to meet and assemble for worship, and 
to preserve its organization by the election of trustees; and, being thus con- 
stituted as a body politic and corporate, by whatever name it might have 
chosen, to have perpetual succession, with all the priveleges and powers of 
corporations; provided, however, that the body should consist of at least thirty 
families, statedly assembling at one place of worship.’? 
The church at Horseneck decided to avail itself of this privilege of incor- 
poration, and on February 7th, 1787 took the following action thereon:— 
“1) To read the several .. [?] .. in the hands of the Committee & the Law 
incorporating Trustees. 
2) That the number of Families, supporters of the gospel in the Congregation 
be ascertained agreeable to the 8th Section of the Law. 
3) That Monday February 19th at 1 o’clock P.M. be appointed for the purpose 
of electing Trustees af4. 
4) That William Gould set up advertisement giving notice of the above in- 
tention.” 
In accordance with this action, we find the following minutes in the Parish 
records :— 
Horseneck, February 19, 1787. 
At a Parish Meeting agreeable to the direction in law for incorporating a body 
Politic & agreeable to advertisement set up dated February 7th, 1787. 
Elected the Rev’ Jedediah Chapman, Mod’. 
& the Rev’ Stephen Grover, Clk. 
Voted 1—That there shall be five Trustees in s4 parish. 
2nd—that the following Gentlemen shall be Trustees, Viz:— 
Samuel Crane, Esq. 
Capt. William Gould. 
Joseph Gould, Senr. 
Joseph Harrison, Esq. 
Aaron Tomkins. 
3rd—that this place henceforth be called Caldwell. 
4th—The following Gentlemen shall be leaders in music, viz:—Joseph Ward, 
Amasa Grenald, Robt Gould, Samuel Tomkins, Joseph Camble, William Burnet, 
John Gould & Abijah Williams. 
Sth—That Robert Gould & Abraham Noe shall hire the lower rooms of the 
Parsonage House at their discretion to Messrs Amasa Grenald & John Wagoner.” 


In compliance with the law the following advertisement appeared in the 
June 13th, 1787 issue of the New Jersey Journal & Political Intelligencer of 
Elizabethtown :— 


1 Wickes, page 217. 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


“At a meeting of the parish called Horseneck, properly notified for that purpose, 
the 10th of Febreuary last, Trustees were chosen, and the parish regularly incor- 
poorated, agreeably to a law of this state; and hereafter is to be known by the name 
and stile of the First Presbyterian Church at Caldwell. May 29, 1787.” 


The date Feb. 10th is doubtless a typographical error, as the date of this 
meeting was Feb. 19, 1787. 

The following document, recorded January 7, 1788, in Book B of deeds in 
the Essex County registers office, may serve as an example of the slipshod and 
inaccurate practises of that day. 


“This is to certify to all whom it may concern that we the First English Pres- 
byterian Congregation at Caldwell formerly known by the name of the First English 
Presbyterian Congregation of Horse Neck in the County of Essex New Jersey being 
desirous of being a body politic and incorporate [?] agreeable to the law of this 
State lately made and provided and having fulfilled the Prerequisites and given 
ten days public notice of our intention, agreeable to the Said Act of Assembly on 
the Nineteenth day of February met and by a Majority of votes Elected the per- 
sons whose names are hereto subscribed as trustees for the said Congregation being 
thus chosen have assumed and taken upon themselves the name and style of the 
fifth English Prisbeterean Church at Caldwell. 

In witness where of we the above mentioned trustees hereunto set our hands and 
seals this Nineteenth day of February in the year of our Lord one thousand seven 
hundred & eighty seven. 

Recorded Samuel Crane 

Jan 7-1788 Joseph Harrison 

Book part B—Deeds. Aaron Tomkins 
Joseph Gould 
William Gould” 


The following item appeared in a Newark paper some years ago:— 


“Over 100 years ago a clerk at the Court house opened a book of records 
upside down and on the clean, unruled page wrote the records of the incorporation 
of eight churches in Essex county, according to a new law permitting the incorpo- 
ration of houses of worship. The record slept for years to be found and forgotten 
several times, but it could never be found when wanted. Last week a clerk dis- 
covered it again in book B, and the matter was again talked about in the Court- 
house. Among the churches recorded are that at Horseneck and the old Presbyterian 
Church at Caldwell.” 


The copy of this notice here published is, apparently, in the handwriting 
of Caleb Crane, son of Zenas C., for five years secretary of the Board of Trustees. 
All efforts at verification were futile, “as it could not be found when wanted.” 
The designation “First English Presbyterian Congregation of Horse Neck”, or 
at Caldwell, or the “fifth English Prisbeterean Church at Caldwell” appears no- 
where in the records of the church, and is palpably in error. 

As a consequence of the incorporation of the church, there exists a copy 
of a deed evidently made for the purpose of transferring to the new corporation 
the Parsonage lands. It reads as follows :— | 


“This Indenture tripartite made the 29” day of May in the year of our Lord 
1787 Between Thomas Gould, Samuel Crane, Jos. Gould, Jos. Baldwin, John Gould, 
Jos. Harrison and Abm. Noe, all of Caldwell in the County of Essex and State of 
New Jersey of the first part, The Trustees of the First Presbyterian Church in 
Caldwell, N. J. of the second part and Caleb Hetfield, Noah Crane and Jona. Crane 
and Oliver Crane, Extrs. of the late Wm. Crane dec’d of the third part. Whereas 
the parties of the third part in and by their deed of Indenture bearing the date 
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of the 19” day of July in the year of our Lord 1779 did grant, bargain & sell to 
the parties of the first part, their heirs and assigns, all that tract or parcel of 
land hereinafter more particularly described in trust to and for the use of the 
Congregation then known by the name of the First Presbyterian Church in Horse- 
neck the said Church not then being incorporated and also whereas the said Church 
having met together and formed themselves into a Corporation, a body politic by the 
name of the First Presbyterian Church in Caldwell and having chosen Trustees to rep- | 
resent said body agreeably to an act of the Legislature of the State of New Jersey in | 
such case made and provided now for the better securing of said tract or parcel | 
of land and in order to more effectually carry into execution the original inten- . 
tion of the parties of the Third part by and with their consent signified by their 
being made parties to these presents. This Indenture witnesseth that the said | 
Thomas Gould, Samuel Crane, Jos. Gould, Jos. Baldwin, John Gould, Jos. Harrison 
and Abram Noe, Parties of the First part for and in consideration of the premises | 
and in the further consideration of the sum of ten shillings proclamation money 
of New Jersey to them in hand paid the receipt whereof is hereby acknowledged 
have given granted bargained sold released and confirmed and by these presents 
do give grant bargain sell alien release and confirm unto the said Trustees of the 
First Presbyterian Church in Caldwell their successors and assigns all that certain 
tract or parcel of land situate lying and being in Caldwell in the County of Essex 
and State of New Jersey afd. Beginning at a heap of stones near a maple sap- 
ling standing the S. side of the road that leads from Caldwell afd to Newark .... 

[Here follows a description of the land as in the deed of July 19, 1779]. 

In witness whereof the parties to these presents have hereunto interchange- 
ably set theur hands & seals the day and year first above written. 


Sealed & Delivered in Noah Crane (L.S.) 
the presence of Jonathan Crane (L:S.) 
Oliver Crane (L.S.) 
Thomas Gould (L.S.) 
Sam] Crane (L S.) 
John Gould (L.S.) 
Jos. Gould (L.S.) 
Jos. Harrison (L.S.) 


The strokes of the pen 

between the 6” & 7” lines made 
before signing & sealing also 
in the same place the words “And 
Jonathan Crane & Oliver Crane 
executors of the late Wm Crane 
deceased” interlined before 
_ signing & sealing. 

Robt Gould 

William Burnet. 


| County of Essex : 


2 
State of New Jersey: Be it remembered that personally appeared before me John 
Peck Esq. one of the Judges of the Court of Common Pleas in and for said 
County Robert Gould one of the Witnesses of the Deed being sworn saith that 
he saw Noah Crane Jonathan Crane Oliver Crane Thomas Gould Sam] Crane 
John Gould, Joseph Gould Joseph Harrison the grantors of this deed freely & 
voluntarily sign seal & deliver the same for the uses & purposes as within men- 
tioned and that this deponent signed his name to it as witness. 
_ Sworn before me this 14” day of May 1795 
John Peck Robt Gould.” 


It may readily be seen that this deed was drawn to transfer the parsonage 
lands to the Trustees of the First Presbyterian Church in Caldwell by the 
Trustees of the congregation of the First Presbyterian Church in Horseneck, 
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and confirmed by the representatives of the original donors. Diligent search 
has been made without success to find the recording of this deed in the County 
Registers office. The conclusion is that it had been wrangly filed or had never 
been recorded, as there is no indication on the copy that it had been filed. 

And so this church became a corporate body under “the name and stile of 
‘the First Presbyterian Church at Caidwell’” other names and designations to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Doubtless they considered themselves Presbyterian 
despite their Congregational leanings, nor would they jeopardize their title to 
the parsonage lands by assuming any other denomination. 

Shortly after this, the church affiliated with the Morris County Presbytery, 
which was organized by Rev. Jacob Green in 1780. As previously stated, this 
presbytery was a secession from pure presbyterianism and conformed more 
nearly to the system adopted by the Caldwell church. “It was presbyterian in 
form, but congregational in Fact.”? It expired about 1820 and for ten or 
eleven years thereafter the Caldwell Church existed as an independent body, 
until it joined the Newark Presbytery as a full-fledged presbyterian church 
in 1831. 

The Morris County Presbytery originated the “Morris County Society for 
the promotion of Learning and Religion”, which continued for many years 
thereafter, and from which, according to accounts given by Gen. Gould, Mr. 
Grover received a loan of forty-five dollars, with which to finish his college 
course at Dartmouth. 

The item in the minutes of the incorporation meeting appointing leaders 
in music shows that even then the church was interested in the service of 
music: also, the item with reference to hiring the parsonage rooms indicates 
that, although Mr. Grover was preaching for them quite regularly as a candi- 
date, he had not yet taken up his residence with them. 


3 Berry. 
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CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


Horse-Neck To Caldwell 


¢@”PXHAT this place henceforth shall be called Caldwell.” 

So reads an item in the congregational minutes of February 19th, 
1787. It is probable that they abandoned the name “Horse-neck” without any 
deep regret. We may well believe that there was a considerable volume of 
stirring and inspiring eloquence let loose in that meeting at the adoption of this 
resolution honoring the man, who had so faithfully nurtured them, while as yet 
they were not organized as a congregation. Beginning with the Moderator, Rev. 
Jedediah Chapman, who, doubtless, gave a touching and generous tribute to 
his co-adjutor, who, with Mr. McWhortor of Newark and himself, had done 
so much to shape the sentiments and stir up the patriotic impulses of the 
Horseneckers. Also, Captain, afterward General, Gould, Ensign Joseph Harrison 
and others who had participated in the battle of Springfield, doubtless recalled 
the services of Parson Caldwell, when wadding for their guns having been 
exhausted, he saved the day by stripping the Springfield church of its Watts 
hymn-books, carrying them out by the armful and distributing them among 
the militiamen with the words, “Giv’em Watts, Boys.” Well he merited the 
name of the “Fighting Parson”; dubbed by the tories the “Rebel High Priest”. 
The American losses in that battle were eighty-three, and the British one hun- 
dred and fifty: furthermore, the invaders were turned back in their attempt to 
capture Morristown. 

The name Caldwell first applied to the limits of the parish only, but in 1798, 
when the region west of the First Mountain was set off from Newark Township 
by the Legislature, the new Township was given the name of Caldwell. The 
portion of Acquackanong lying within the “Big Bend” of the Passaic was 
added to the township, which also included Livingston until that township was 
set off in 1813, and parts of West Orange until it was set off as a township 
in 1863. Up to the time the Borough of Caldwell was formed in 1892, Caldwell 
Township included all of what is now Caldwell Borough, North Caldwell, West 
Caldwell, Verona, Cedar Grove, Essex Fells, Roseland and what remains in 
Caldwell Township— Fairfield, Clinton and Horseneck in Essex County. It is 
interesting to note that the only portion retaining the name of Caldwell Town- 
ship was not a part of the original Caldwell parish, and the region bearing the 
name of Horseneck was not a part of original Horseneck, but was included in 
Acquackanong. 


And now, regarding the man they were so delighted to honor, JAMES 
CALDWELL! 


In “NEW JERSEY HISTORICAL COLLECTION”, published in 1844 by 
John W. Barber and Henry Howe, the following biographical sketch of Parson 
Caldwell appears :— 

“We learn from some of his descendants, of whom there are very many, 
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that his family was of French origin. Driven from their country by the fierce 
persecution against the Huguenots, they went over to Scotland. In the reign of 
James I., a branch of the family emigrated to Ireland, and settled in the county 
of Antrim. From this branch John Caldwell was descended, who came to this 
country, bringing with him, besides his wife and children, four single sisters. 
He first settled in Lancaster Co., Pa., but soon removed to a settlement called 
Cub creek, in what is now Charlotte Co., Va. There James was born, the youngest 
of seven children. At the age of fifteen he was sent to Princeton College, where 
he graduated in 1759. In about a year afterwards he was licensed to preach 
the gospel; and whilst the dew of youth was yet upon him, he was ordained 
and installed pastor of the First Presbyterian church of Elizabethtown, N. J., 
in December, 1761. On the 14th of March, 1763, he was married to Miss Hannah 
Ogden, of Newark, who was, in every respect, a help-meet for him. By her 
cheerful piety and unshaken fortitude she comforted and sustained him amid 
the many dark and trying scenes through which he was called to pass. 


Shortly after his settlement, those differences between the colonies and Great 
Britain commenced, which resulted in the war of the revolution, and subsequently 
in the independence of these United States. Descended from the Huguenots, he 
early learned the story of their wrongs, and may be said to have inherited a feeling 
of opposition to tyranny and tyrants. Possessing warm feelings and fine genius, 
and great muscular energy, he entered with all his heart into the controversy. 
He was elected chaplain of those portions of the American army that successively 
occupied New Jersey. He accompanied, in that capacity, the Jersey brigade to 
the northern lines; and such was the confidence reposed in his skill and energy, 
that on his return he was made commissary. He was high in the confidence of 
Washington, with whom he was on the most intimate terms of friendship; and 
in times of gloom and despondency, by his eloquent and patriotic appeals, con- 
tributed much to sustain and excite the spirits of both officers and soldiers. No 
man in New Jersey contributed so much to give direction and energy to the 
movements of her citizens. His popularity with the soldiers and people was 
unbounded, and his practical wisdom was held in highest esteem. 


But the very things that made him popular with the friends of his country 
rendered him odious to its enemies. And to avoid the dangers to which he was 
constantly exposed from the tories and the enemy, then in possession of New 
York and Staten Island, he was compelled to remove his residence to Connecticut 
Farms, about four miles from Elizabethtown, where he resided until the day of 
his murder. 


He was sustained in his political action by his large congregation, and with 
scarcely a single exception. The church in which he preached was yielded as 
a hospital for the sick, and disabled, and wounded soldiers; its steeple was the 
watch-tower, and its bell it was that sent out the notes of alarm on the approach 
of the foe. In vengeance on pastor and people, the church was fired on the 25th 
of Jan., 1780, by a refugee called Hetfield, whose malignant wickedness will 
never be forgotten by the residents of East Jersey. On the 25th of the following 
June, whilst Gen. Knyphausen was on his way to Springfield, Mrs. Caldwell was 
shot at Connecticut Farms, by a refugee, through the window of a room to which 
she had retired with her children for safety and prayer—two balls passing 
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through her body. Her lifeless and bleeding body being laid in the open street, 
the building was fired, and soon the little village was laid in ashes.” : 


[Note-Knyphausen’s raid was on June 7, 1780; Clinton’s June 23-25th.] | 


“Although Mrs, Caldwell was apprized of the approach of the enemy in 
season to escape, her mind was made up on this subject, and she resolved, in 
humble reliance on Divine Providence, to remain at home. When the enemy 
were entering the village, she withdrew from the apartment she usually oc- 
cupied, into one more retired, for the purpose of devotion, as well as security, 
with her infant in her arms. The maid who had accompanied her to this secluded 
apartment, and had charge of the other small children, on looking out of a 
window into the back yard, observed to Mrs. Caldwell that ‘a red-coat soldier 
had jumped over the fence, and was coming up to the window with a gun’. Her 
youngest son, nearly two years old, playing upon the floor, on hearing what 
the maid said, called out, ‘Let me see! let me see!’ and ran that way. Mrs. 
Caldwell rose from sitting on a bed very near; and at this moment the soldier 
fired his musket at her through the window. It was loaded with two balls, which 
both passed through her body. The surrounding buildings, and the house in 
which this deed was perpetrated, were soon after set on fire. It was with 
difficulty the dead body of Mrs. Caldwell could be preserved from the general 
destruction that ensued. After it had lain some time in the open street, and in 
the hot sun, liberty was obtained to place her remains in a small dwelling house 
on the opposite side of the road, which had survived the general conflagration. 


“The following night Mr. Caldwell spent at the Short Hills, near Spring- 
field. He retired to rest in the evening in excessive anxiety respecting the fate 
of his wife and children. In his sleepless state he overheard two men in an 
adjoining room talking on the subject of the death of Mrs. Caldwell. He rose 
quickly, and entered their room in great agitation, and inquired what they 
had heard on the subject. They represented it only as a rumor, and probably 
a mistake, and persuaded him to return to his bed. The remainder of the night 
was to him a season of painful suspense and anxiety. In the morning Mr. 
Caldwell procured a flag, and proceeded with all possible speed to Connecticut 
Farms, to visit his family, and ascertain their fate. While yet at some distance, 
he discovered that the church and village were in ruins, and that the enemy 
had returned to Staten Island; and very soon learned the truth of the afflicting 
rumor before received, that Mrs. Caldwell was no more. Her friends were 
assembled; and the funeral service performed, with as much solemnity and 
order as the desolation and alarm universlly prevalent would permit. The 
inhuman murder of this estimable lady, together with the wanton destruction 
of the village, produced a strong impression on the public mind, and ‘served 
still more to confirm the settled hate of the well affected against the British 


government’.”’ ? 


“On the 24th of Nov., 1781, Mr. Caldwell himself was shot at Elizabeth- 
townpoint, whither he had gone for a young lady who had come under the 
protection of a flag of truce from New York. Taking in his hand a little bundle, 
containing some articles of her clothing, he was commanded by the sentinel to 





1 Barber, page 168. 
' Barber, page 197. 
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stop; which he hesitiating to do, was shot by the ruffian through the heart. His 
corpse was conveyed to the house of Mrs, Noel, at Elizabethtown, his unwaver- 
ing friend, whence it was buried; Dr. McWhorter, of Newark, preaching the 
funeral sermon from Eccl. VIII. 8. [‘There is no man that hath power. over 
the spirit to retain the spirit; neither hath he power in the day of death: and 
there is no discharge in that war; neither shall wickedness deliver those that 
are given to it.”] 


> 


“He must have died in about the 40th year of his age, leaving a name as 
dear to the country as to the church of Jesus Christ. Thus in less than two 
years the congregation which he served was bereft of its church, and of the 
inestimable wife of the pastor, and of the pastor himself. And as proof of the 
estimation in which he was held, his name was given to one of the towns 
of Essex co., N. J. 

“Mr. Caldwell was shot late on Saturday afternoon, and many of the people 
were ignorant of the tragical deed until they came to church on the Sabbath. 
And instead of sitting with delight under his instructions, there was a loud 
cry of wailing over his melancholy end. On the following Tuesday, there was 
a vast concourse assembled to convey his remains to the tomb. After the 
services were ended, the corpse was placed where all might take a last view 
of their murdered pastor. Before closing the coffin, Dr. Elias Boudinot came 
forward, leading a group of nine orphan children, and placing them around 
the bier of their parent, made an address of touching eloquence to the multi- 
tude in their behalf. It was an hour of deep and powerful emotion. The 
procession slowly moved to the grave, weeping as they went. And as they 
lifted their streaming eyes to heaven, they besought the blessings of God upon 
the fatherless and motherless children, and his kind interference to crown 
with success their efforts against their oppressors. 

“So deep was the impression made by this man upon the minds of the 
youth of his charge, that after a lapse of sixty years their recollections of him 
are of the most vivid character. His dress, appearance, conversation, manner 
of preaching, texts, are as fresh in their minds as things of yesterday. And 
with a singular unanimity they agree in the following description of him. He 
was of the middle size, and strongly built. His countenance had a pensive, 
placid cast, but when excited was exceedingly expressive of resolution and 
energy. His voice was sweet and pleasant, but at the same time so strong, that 
he could make himself heard above the notes of the drum and the fife. As a 
preacher he was uncommonly eloquent and pathetic, rarely preaching without 
weeping himself; and at times he would melt his whole audience into tears. 
He was among the most active of men, and seemed never wearied by any 
amount of bodily and mental labor. Feelings of the most glowing patriotism 
and of the most fervent piety possessed his bosom at the same time, without 
the one interfering with the other. He was one day preaching to the battalion— 
the next morning with them to battle, and, if defeated, assisting to conduct 
their retreat—and the next administering the consolation of the gospel to 
some dying parishioner. His people were most ardently attached to him, and 
the army adored him. Let his name be held in perpetual remembrance. 


“He was shot by a man called [James] Morgan, who was tried and found 
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guilty of murder. It was proved on his trial that he was bribed to the murderous 
deed. He was hung, giving signs of the most obdurate villany to the last. The 
day of his execution was intensely cold; and a little delay taking place under 
the gallows, he thus addressed the executioner with an oath: 

“Do your duty, and don’t keep me here shivering in the cold!” The place of 
his execution is about half a mile north of the church in Westfield, and is 
called “Morgan’s Hill” [or “Gallows Hill”] to this day. 

“Mr. Caldwell left behind him nine children, all young, with but little 
provision to sustain or educate them. But the Lord took them up, and raised 
up friends to protect and educate them. They all lived, not only to become 
members of the church of Christ, but to fill places of distinguished honor 
and usefulness. And down to the present day the rain and dew of the Spirit 
are descending upon the third and fourth generations of his offspring. 

“Margaret, the oldest child, became the wife of Isaac Canfield, of Morris- 
town, and was long known as a mother in Israel. 

Hannah became the wife of James R. Smith, for many years a distinguished 
merchant of New York, and subsequently the wife of Dr. Rogers. 

John E. was taken by La Fayette to France, where he was educated. For 
many years he was a distinguished philanthropist of New York; was the editor 
of the Christian Herald, one of the first religious periodicals of the country, 
and did as much as any other man in laying the foundation of the American 
Bible Society. 

James B. was for many years a judge of the courts of Glouster co., and died 
in Woodbury. 

Esther became the wife of the late Rev. Dr. Finley, of Baskenridge, after- 
wards the president of Athens College, Georgia, whom she yet survives. 

Josiah F. is now a resident of Washington city, and an officer in the general 
postoffice. 

Elias B. was for some years the clerk of the supreme court of the United 
States, and because of his distinguished efforts in the cause of colonization, 
one of the towns of Liberia is called Caldwell in honor of him. 

Sarah became the wife of the Rev. John S. Vredenburgh, for many years 
a useful and beloved pastor of the Reformed Dutch church of Somerville. 

Maria, who lay in her mother’s bosom when she was shot, married Robert 
S. Robinson, of New York, who, with her husband still survives.” 2 

The following historical item was embodied in a petition by the Rev. 
Nicholas Murray, pastor of the First Presbyterian Church of Elizabeth, and 
presented to Congress by the Trustees in 1840, praying for indemnification 
for the church buildings destroyed in the Revolutionary War:— ; 

“When the glorious war of our Revolution commenced, which resulted in our 
independence, these buildings were all standing and in good repair, and each 
devoted to the purpose of its erection. The Rev. James Caldwell was then pastor 

of this church. His name and his fame are interwoven with the history of 

his country, and are as dear to the state as to the church of God. Influenced not 

less by his sense of our wrongs, than by the impulses of his vigorous mind and 
glowing enthusiasm, he became early and deeply interested in the conflict and 


devoted all his powers no less to the freedom of his country than to the service 
of his God. Such was his influence over his people, that, with few exceptions, 


® Barber, pages 168 & 169. 
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they became one with him in sentiment and feeling; and thenceforth he and 
they were branded as the rebel parson and parish. To the enemies of his 
country he was an object of the deepest hatred and such was their known thirst 
for his life, that, while preaching the gospel of peace to his people, he was 
compelled to lay his loaded pistols by his side in the pulpit. To avoid their vigi- 
lance and violence, he was compelled to desert his own home, with his large 
family of nine children, and to seek a temporary residence in the interior. The 
parsonage thus vacated by him became the resting place of our soldiers. And 
to deprive them of its shelter, and to vent a rankling enmity toward its right- 
ful occupant, it was fired and burnt by the enemy. 


“The church in which our fathers worshipped God, also became the resting 

place of our soldiers on several occasions. There they lodged after the labors of 

the day, while its steeple was their watch-tower, and its bell pealed forth in 

quick succession the notes of alarm on the approach of danger. And for the 

purpose of depriving them of its shelter, and out of enmity to the patriotic 

and eloquent occupant of its pulpit, it was reduced to ashes by the enemy, on 

the night of the 25th of January, 1780.4 

Mr. Caldwell filled the office of Deputy Quarter-Master General with dis- 
tinction, and it is said, that where others failed, he was able to obtain needed 
supplies for the army from the neighboring farmers, particularly, as some of 
his associates were tainted with suspicion of graft. The duty of collecting sup- 
plies was singularly onerous, since the British on Staten Island purchased all 
the farmers brought in, paying for it in good British gold, while Washington’s 
commissaries could pay only in continental scrip, which was almost worthless: 
hence the expression, “Not worth a Continental.” In 1780, “eight thousand 
nine hundred dollars were equivalent to one hundred dollars in silver.’ 


It required, therefore, a vast amount of patriotic zeal on the part of the Jersey 
farmers to supply Washington’s army at Morristown, and much of the time 
supplies were woefully short, large quantities having been carted off or destroyed 
by the British. In fact, it was necessary, at times, for Washington to relieve the 
suffering inhabitants from his own meager supplies, as is attested by the follow- 
ing letter from him at Morristown to Gen. Armstrong, dated July 4, 1777:— 

“The evacuation of Jersey (by the British troops) at this time is a peculiar mark 

of Providence, as the inhabitants have an opportunity of securing the harvests 

of hay and grain, the latter of which would, in all probability, have undergone 

the same fate with many farmhouses, had it been ripe enough to take fire. The 

distress of many of the inhabitants, who were plundered not only of their effects 
but of their provision of every kind, is such, that I sent down several wagon- 
loads of meat and flour to supply their present wants.”6 

Mr. Caldwell had on his office door in Chatham, a sign inscribed with the 
letters; “D.Q.M.G.” One day he came in to find Abraham Clark, a signer of 
the Declaration of Independence, intently studying the sign. On Mr. Caldwell’s 
inquiry as to what he made of it, Mr. Clark hesitated a moment, and then said, 
the best he could do was: “Devlish Queer Minister of the Gospel.” 

A doggerel ballad, entitled “The Cow Chace”, written by Major John André, 
is illustrative of the esteem (or rather lack of it) in which Parson Caldwell was 
held by the British. 

In the summer of 1780, Gen. Washington despatched Gen. Anthony Wayne, 





4 Barber, page 170. 
5 Wickes, page 302. 
*Wm. J. Johneon, “‘Geo. Washington—the Christian”, page 99. 
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with a considerable force, to storm a block house at Bull’s Ferry on the Hudson 
River near Fort Lee; also, to drive into the American lines a herd of cattle on 
Bergen Neck exposed to British foragers from the redoubt at Paulus Hook (now 
Jersey City). The assault on the block house was unsuccessful, but the cattle 
were driven in by the dragoons without loss, and were utilized by the commissary 
of the Continental army. 

The last canto of this ballad was published on the day André was arrested 
in Tarrytown as a spy in connection with Benedict Arnold’s treason. The closing 
stanzas read as follows:— 


“As when two kennels in the street, 
Swell’d with a recent rain, 

In gushing streams together meet, 
And seek the neighboring drain, 


So meet these dung-born tribes in one, 
As swift in their career, 

And so to New Bridge they ran on — 
But all the cows got clear. 


Poor Parson Caldwell, all in wonder, 
Saw the returning train, 

And mourned to Wayne the lack of plunder, 
For them to steal again. 


For “twas his right to seize the spoil, and 
To share with each commander, 

As he had done at Staten Island 
With frost-bit Alexander. 


In his dismay, the frantic priest 
Began to grow prophetic, 

You had swore, to see his lab’ring breast, 
He’d taken an emetic. 


‘I view a future day,’ said he, 
‘Brighter than this day dark is, 
And you shall see, what you shall see, 
Ha! Ha! one pretty marquis: 
‘And he shall come to Paulus’ Hook, 
And great achievements think on, 


And make a bow and take a look, 
Like Satan over Lincoln. 


‘And all the land around shall glory 
To see the Frenchman caper, 

And pretty Susan tell the story, 
In the next Chatham paper.’ .. 


% 


This solemn prophesy, of course, 
Gave all much consolation, 

Except to Wayne, who lost his horse 
Upon the great occasion. 


His horse that carried all his prog, 
His military speeches, 

His corn-stalk whiskey for his gtog — 
Blue stockings and brown breeches. 


And now I’ve clos’d my epic strain, 
I tremble as I show it, 

Lest this same Warrio-drover, Wayne, 
Should ever catch the poet.” 


Appended to the autograph copy appears the following stanza, in a neat hand: 


“When the epic strain was sung, 
The poet by the neck was hung; 
And to his cost he finds too late, 
The DUNG-BORN TRIBE decides his fate.’”? 


The irony of the situation was, that it was from Wayne’s command that the 
guard was drawn ‘that attended André’s execution. 

The above-mentioned Alexander was William Alexander, Lord Stirling, 
whose name appears on the old church deed. Gen. Stirling crossed on the ice 
to Staten Island on Jan. 14th, 1780. The British garrison was apprised of his 
approach in sufficient time to allow for withdrawal to a place of safety, but Gen. 
Stirling captured some prisoners and considerable much-needed supplies for 
the Continental army. The Chatham paper referred to was the “New Jersey 
Journal”, which, with the assistance of Washington and Hamilton, was published 
by Shepard Kollock of Chatham. It was later taken over by the Elizabeth “Daily 
Journal”, the only of New Jersey papers to survive from Revolutionary times.® 

As a tribute to Chaplain Caldwell’s part in the battle of Springfield, June 
23rd, 1780, Bret Harte, in 1873, penned the following verses, during his residence 
in Morristown from 1873 to 1876. 


“CALDWELL AT SPRINGFIELD.” 


“Here’s the spot. Look around you. Above on the height 
Lay the Hessians encamped. By that church on the right 
Stood the bold Jersey farmers; and here ran a wall— 

You may dig anywhere and you'll turn up a ball; 
Nothing more. Grasses spring, waters run, flowers blow, 
Pretty much as they did a century ago. 


Nothing more, did I say? Stay one moment; you’ve heard 

Of Caldwell, the parson, who once preached the Word 

Down at Springfield? What! No? Come, that’s bad; why, he had 
All the Jerseys aflame! And they gave him the name 

Of “The Rebel High Priest”. He stuck in their gorge; 

He loved the Lord God—and he hated King George. 





™Harper’s Encyl., Vol. II, page 410. 
8N.J. Guide, page 111. 


He had cause, you might say! When the Hessians that day 
Marched up with Knyphausen, they stopped on their way 
At “The Farms,” where his wife, with a child in her arms, 
Sat alone in the house. How it happened none knew 

But God and that one of the hireling crew 

Who fired the shot! Enough—there she lay, 

And Caldwell, the chaplain, her husband, away! 


Did he preach? Did he pray? Think of him, as you stand 
By the old church to-day; think of him, and that band 

Of militant ploughboys! See the smoke and the heat 

Of that reckless advance, of that straggling retreat! 

Keep the ghost of that wife, foully slain, in your view— 
And what could you, what should you, what would you do? 


Why, just what he did! They were left in the lurch 
For the want of more wadding. He ran to the church 
Broke the door, stripped the pews, and dashed out in the road 
With his arms full of hymn books, and threw down his load 
At their feet! Then, above all the shouting and shots 
Rang his voice: “Putt Watts into °em—boys, give ’em Watts 


1%? 


And they did. That is all. Grasses spring, waters run, flowers blow 
Pretty much as they did ninety-six years ago. 

You may dig anywhere and you'll turn up a ball; 

But not always a hero like this—and that’s all.”® 


Mr. Charles D. Platt in his “Ballads of New Jersey in the Revolution”, treats 
this incident in the following words:— 


“PARSON CALDWELL at SPRINGFIELD, N. J.” 
June 23, 1780. 


‘See the Red-coats in the distance! 
Here they come! To arms! To arms! 

Get your powder-horn and musket! 
Call the neighbors from their farms! 


Fire the roaring eighteen pounder 
Signal-gun from Prospect Hill! 
Light the blazing black tar-barrel! 

Fight we must and fight we will! 


Jump the stone wall by the road-side! 
Hide behind it! Prime your gun! 

Now we're ready! See them gather! 
Farmers coming on the run! 

Who’s that riding in on horse-back? 
Parson Caldwell, boys; Hooray! 

Red-coats call him “Fighting Chaplain;” 
How they hate him! well they may! 

When he preaches to us Sundays, 
Gathered in the Old Red Store, 

Down he lays his cavalry pistols, 
Sets his sentinels at the door. 


® Shaw, Vol. 7, page 43. 
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Boys, remember how the British 

- Passing through Connecticut Farms, 

Shot the parson’s wife!—That murder 
Stirs us more than wild alarms. . 


Hah! The fight’s begun, They’re firing! 
See the flash of British steel! 

Hear the crack of Jersey muskets, 
Doomed to make the Red-coats wheel! 


Who’s that riding on the gallop, 
Stopping by the meetin’-house door? 

In he goes—comes out with arms full, 
Piled with hymn-books by the score. 


Parson Caldwell!—Will he sing now, 
While the bullets round him hum? 
Will he hold another meetin’, 
Set the hymns to fife and drum? 


Hear him shouting, “Give ’°em Watts, boys! 
Put Watts into ’em, my men!” 

Ah! I see, they’re out of wadding; 
That’s the tune! We'll all join in! 


Then the worn old hymn-books fluttered, 
And their pages wildly flew, 

Hither, thither, torn and dirty, 

On an errand strange and new. 


Making Short Partic’lar meter, 
Parson Caldwell pitched the tunes; 
Jersey farmers joined the chorus, 
Put to flight those red dragoons.”?° 


The monument over Parson Caldwell’s grave in the Burying Ground of 
the First Presbyterian Church in Elizabeth, N. J. bears the following in- 
scriptions :— 


“Sacred to the memory of the Rev. JAMES CALDWELL and HANNAH 
his wife, who fell victims to their country’s cause in the years: 1780 and 1781.—He 
was the zealous and faithful pastor of the Presbyterian Church in this town, 
where, by his evangelical labors in the gospel vineyard, and his early attachment 
to the civil liberties of his country, he has left in the hearts of his people a 
better monument than brass or marble. 


STOP, PASSENGER! 


Here also lies the remains of a woman, who exhibited to the world a bright 
constellation of female virtues. On that memorable day, never to be forgotten, 
when a British foe invaded this fair village, and fired even the temple of Deity, 
this peaceful daughter of Heaven retired to her hallowed apartment, imploring 
Heaven for the pardon of her enemies. In that sacred moment, she was, by the - 
bloody hand of a British Ruffian, dispatched, like her divine Redeemer, through 
a path of blood, to her long-wished-for native skies.”11 





10 Platt, page 110. 
1. Barber, page 171. 


[On the East side.] 

“This monument is erected to the memory of REV. JAMES CALDWELL, 
the pious and fervent Christian, the zealous and faithful Minister, the eloquent 
Preacher, and a prominent leader among the worthies who secured the inde 
pendence of his country. His name will be cherished in the Church and in the 
State so long as virtue is esteemed or patriotism honored.” 

{On the South side.] 

“JAMES CALDWELL, born in Charlotte Co., Va., April, 1734: Graduated at 
Princeton College, 1759; Ordained Pastor of the First Presbyterian Church at 
Elizabethtown, 1762. After serving as Chaplain in the Army of the Revolution, 
and acting as Commissary to the troops in New Jersey, he was killed by a shot 
from a sentinel at Elizabethtown Point, Nov. 24th, 1781.” 

[On the West side.] 

“HANNAH, wife of Rev. James Caldwell, and daughter of John Ogden, of 
Newark, was killed at Connecticut Farms by a shot from a British soldier, Jun. 
25th, 1780. Cruelly sacrificed by the enemies of her husband and her country.” 
[On the North side.] 

“The memory of the Just is blessed,” 

“Be of good courage, and let us behave ourselves valiantly for our people, and for 

the cities of our God, and let the Lord do that which is good in his sight.” 

“The glory of Children are their Fathers.” 

There seems to be considerable confusion as to the dates and sequence of 
the burning of Connecticut Farms and the battle of Springfield. Mr. William 
C. Armstrong, Historian of the N. J. Society of the Sons of the American Revo- 
lution, might well be considered an authority on the subject. The following 
sequence may be gathered from a brochure by Mr. Armstrong, published by the 
Society in 1916. 


Early in June, 1780, Gen. Knyphausen was left in command of the British 
forces on Staten Island, while Gen. Washington commanded the American troops 
in Morristown. Owing to rumors of mutiny among the American troops, Gen. 
Knyphausen, early on the morning of June 6th, 1780 crossed over to Elizabeth 
Port, and proceeded through Elizabethtown and Connecticut Farms toward 
Springfield, where he hoped to be received by the mutineers. He was sorely 
disappointed by his reception, and was stopped by the Americans before reach- 
ing the town. He camped over night, and early in the morning of June 7th, 
began to retreat, stopping to fire the church and homes at Connecticut F arms, 
at which time Mrs. Caldwell was murdered. 


On June 17th, Sir Henry Clinton returned from the south and resumed 
command of the British troops. He made a feint by water toward West Point, 
and Washington moved, with part of his forces toward Pompton, leaving Gen. 
Greene in command at Morristown. On June 23rd, 1780, Gen. Clinton started 
the second raid against Morristown, which was stopped by the battle of Spring- 
field. It was then, when wadding gave out, that Parson Caldwell saved the day 
by passing out the hymn books, with the admonition to “Put Watts into ’em 
boys!” Before retreating Gen. Clinton fired the town; and the old church after 
sacrificing its Watts Hymnals as its last contribution to the cause of liberty 
and freedom, succumbed to the flames. It was rebuilt in 1790 or 91, and still 
stands as a memorial of the sacrifice and devotion of the J ersey patriots. 


On Saturday afternoon, December 6th, 1924, during the One Hundred 
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Fortieth Anniversary celebration of the founding of the Caldwell church, the 
New Jersey Society of the Sons of the American Revolution unveiled a bronze 
tablet attached to a boulder placed, in memory of Parson Caldwell, on the front 
lawn of the church near the corner of Westville and Bloomfield Avenues. 


The inscription reads as follows:— 
“THERE ARE TIMES WHEN IT IS RIGHTEOUS 
TO FIGHT AS WELL AS TO PRAY.” 


REV. JAMES CALDWELL, IN WHOSE HONOR 


THIS COMMUNITY WAS NAMED, 
EARLY ESPOUSED THE COUNTRY’S CAUSE 


IN THE WAR FOR AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE. 


CHAPLAIN—DEPUTY QUARTERMASTER— 
GENERAL IN WASHINGTON’S ARMY. 


STERLING PATRIOT—FEARLESS PREACHER. 
MARTYR ON FREEDOM’S ALTAR. 


ERECTED BY THE NEW JERSEY SOCIETY 
SONS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 
NOVEMBER 24, 1924 
1734 — 1781. 


CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


The First Minister 


WE WILL now return to the time immediately following the organization of 
the church. For nearly three and a half years the congregation went with- 
out installing a regularly called minister. In the meantime for nearly two years 
Mr. John Shepard acted as stated supply. The duration of his incumbency is 
uncertain. Mr. Cleveland, referring to him in his historical sermon, states: 
“From this time [of organization] the church enjoyed the ministerial labors 
of the Rev. Mr. Chapman, Shepherd, Jos. Grover, Miller and Jones, of whom 
Mr. Shepherd, a licensed candidate, labored as a stated supply for nearly 2 years. 
He was possessed of a lively imagination, and good natural parts, but owing to 
want of unanimity in the people in their attempts to settle him, he departed 
from among them; an event which subsequent occurrences in his history proved 
to be a very kind providence. The differences arising about Shepherd were soon 
merged again in Christian amity, and mutual love and fellowship returned to 
bless the sacrimental Feast.” 
Mr. Berry follows closely Mr. Cleveland’s characterization of Mr. Shepard, 


but differs as to the length of his incumbency. He states that:— 

“Mr. Shepherd was the first stated supply here. He was a young man pos- 
sessed of a lively imagination, and good natural parts, and came from New 
England. He preached his first sermon here about a fortnight after the organiza- 
tion of the church, and was desirous of becoming iis stated pastor; but owing 
to lack of unanimity in the people in their attempts to settle him—a lack occa- 
sioned by the objectionable manner in which he put forth his views respecting 
church government, after a stay of six months he departed—an event which sub- 
sequent occurrences in his history are said to have proved a very kind Provi- 
dence. He was a very decided Congregationalist, and may have had a part in 
bringing about the change in the form of government of the church.” 

Fortunately a document, which clears up all uncertainty, was discovered long 


after the delivery of Mr. Berry’s sermon. 

“Whereas the Rev? John Shepard, late of Floridia in the State of New York, 
hath for Sum time past, Officiated for us in the prisbyterion Congregation at 
Horseneck, in the Character of a Candidate, we the inhabitants of the place 
aforesaid, being Deeply impressed with a Sence of the Great Spiritual benefit and 
Utility that arises from a preached Gospel; Have taken into Consideration 
the precarious & Difficult Situation, of the Said Mr. Shepard, not only in Re- 
gard to his public Office, but also his Embarresments in Obtaining a Competent 
Support for himself and family—Do Unanimously Covenant and agree, to Sup- 
port, aid and assist, the Said Mr. Shepard, with Such Sallary or Stipend, as shall 
be agreed on by him, and a Majority of the Trustees of the Said Congregation, 
and to raise Said Sallary by tax or rate, Levied by an Equitable Assessment, by 
persons appointed for that purpose, Chosen by a Majority of the Congregation. 
We do further Covenant and agree that the Said Mr. Shepard shall remain and 
Continue in this place, and officiate in his pastorial office as a preacher of the 
Gospel, Until next Spring, the Midle of April, in witness hereof we have her- 
Unto Subscribed Our Names. 

Horseneck Augt 10th 1786. 
Silas Baldwin 

Geo. Personett 

Joseph Harrison 

Aaron Tomkins.” 
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This document was found among the papers of Mr. Joseph D. Harrison of 
Newark, grandson of one of the signers. It evidences that Mr. Shepard minis- 
tered to the Horse-neck church for some months prior to August 10th, 1786, and 
doubtless for sometime thereafter; thus confirming Mr. Cleveland’s statement 
that he “labored as a stated supply for nearly 2 years.” Apparently the unani- 
mity was not real, and this agreement was not fulfilled by Mr. Shepard. He 
did not stay until the middle of April, 1787, for, we find, that Mr. Grover 
preached his first sermon as a candidate in January, 1787, which it is doubtful 
he would have done while Mr. Shepard still occupied the pulpit. John Shepard 
was of Puritan stock, descended from Ralph Shepard, who emigrated from 
Stepney Parish, England to Dedham, Mass. in 1635.1 

After the departure of Mr. Shepard in the fall or winter of 1786, until the 
early part of 1787, the church depended upon the services of neighboring pastors 
for its gospel ministrations. On January 7th, 1787, Stephen Grover, 28 years of 
age then a licentiate, preached his first sermon for the congregation in the morn- 
ing, and again in the evening, for which he received the sum of twelve shillings. 
He was a native of Tolland, Conn, the youngest son of Ebenezer. He was a grad- 
uate of Dartmouth College, and was completing his theological studies with this 
brother, Joseph, pastor of the Parsippany church. 

He had been a soldier in the Revolutionary army, and probably took part in 
the battle of Saratoga, as is hinted in a postscript to a note given by Mr. Grover 
to the church dated, “Sept. 10, 1831. This day 54 years Mr. Grover embarked 
on the expedition against Gen. Burgoyne.” As he was only nineteen years old at 
the time, he probably served as a private. 

Mr. Grover preached quite regularly as a candidate until the time of his in- 
stallation in 1788, but the ordinances were of necessity administered by the or- 
dained ministers of the adjoining parishes. The congregation was not satisfied 
with this arrangement, and was very desirous of having the full time services of 
an ordained minister. 

Accordingly, we find the following minute in the Parish records :— 

“Caldwell, August 3, 1787. 
the congregation met agreeable to appointment; elected 
Robert Gould, Mod’. 


& John Personett, Clk. 
Voted—that the following gentlemen, Viz: 


Deacon Silas Baldwin Jonathan Crane 
Robert Gould Joseph Baldwin 
John Gould, Senr. Linus Miller 
John Personett John Corby 


William Burnett 

Be a committee to give the Rev’ Stephen Grover a Call for settlement in the 
ministry in this place & also the terms of settlement. 

2n4 That Sabbath day Sept 2nd a vote be called whether the Rev4 Stephen 
Grover have a call from the congregation or not. 

“Sept™ 224 The vote was called agreeable to the above minute & carried unani- 
mously that the Rev? Mr Grover shall have a call &c.” 

“Caldwell, Wednesday, Sept. 12th, 1787. 

“The Committee met and agreed to give the Rev’ Stephen Grover seventy-five 
pounds Lawfull money of the State for a settlement on or before the first day of 
April 1788. 





1*‘Ralph Shepard, Puritan’? by Ralph M. Shepard. 
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2—agreed to give the Rev? M* Grover sixty pounds sallary for the first year 
and to add five pr year untill it amount to One Hundred pounds pr year money aff, 

3—Agreed to give the Rev‘ Mr Grover the use of the house & parsonage belonging 
to it excepting twenty acres on the front if required. ; 

4th agreed to give the Rev’ M* Grover the meadow at the little piece from where 
Joseph Baldwin now improves to the first slank straight across the meadow and as 
far downward as he shall want for his own use. 

5—That the several writing and articles in the hands of the committee respect- 
ing the settlement of the Rev4 Mt Grover be read and considered. 

6—That the committee proceed as fast as may be to the settlement of the Rev 
Mr Grover in the Gospel ministry in this place upon the plan under consideration.” 
“Caldwell, October 16th 1787. 

“The Committee met at the parsonage house. Elected Robert Gould, Mod’. 
Voted 1—To read the form of articles of settlement. f 
2—Agreed and signed the obligation of settlement agreeable to contract made with 
the Rev? Stephen Grover which are as follows, viz; The full possession & Use of 
the Homestead parsonage as long as he shall continue as a settled minister in this 
place. Excepting two lots of land... . [one bordering Saunders Sanders’ on the 
north side of the road, containing 2.94 acres; the other being a short distance south 
of the parsonage, running along John Crane’s line] .. . . Also the possession & 
use of the parsonage meadow at the little piece, viz: twelve acres the first & then 
adding a half an acre pr year for ten years yearly & every untill it amounts to 
seventeen acres. 

“All which articles of settlement were dated the first day of October, 1787 and 
signed by the following Gentlemen being appointed a committee to settle the 
Revd Mr Grover. 


Deac® Silas Baldwin Joseph Baldwin John Corby 
Robt Gould John Personett John Gould 
Jonathan Crane Linus Miller William Burnett. 


“We the Church & Congregation having laid before us the proceedings of our 
brethren the committee do promise and agree if they should succeed & settle 
the Rev Stephen Grover in the above place we will according to an equal assess- 
ment levied on our estates by an assessor chosen by the congregation pay or 
cause to be paid yearly & every year unto the Rev‘ Stephen Grover or his collectors 
Quarterly our eaqual proportion of the above sallary which is as follows, viz:— 
the first year of sixty pounds & for the second year sixty-five & so ading five pounds 
pr. year untill it amounts to one Hundred pounds pr year money af4 as a stated 
sallary for the support of the Rev’ Stephen Grover as long as he remains a settled 
minister at Caldwell also to get him his firewood, repair the fences & make twenty 
five panels of new fence pr year. Witness our hands this first day of October, 1787.” 
The custom in those days was to give the new minister a “settlement,” that 

is, a sum to cover the initial expense involved in his settlement in his new 
charge. The amount of seventy-five pounds ($187.50) did not seem very large 
for this purpose, neither does sixty pounds ($150) as a yearly salary seem very 
munificent. However, we must bear in mind the relative values of the time in 
order to arrive at a fair estimate. The price of a day’s labor was three shillings 
and six-pence (4334 cents) ; beef, not many years before cost but two cents a 
pound, and even as late as 1833, not over four or five cents. In 1805, lamb sold 
for six cents a pound; cheese, a shilling; corn, three shillings, and buckwheat, 
four shillings a bushel; wood cost fifty cents a load. Game was plentiful and 
could be had for the shooting; so that his salary of five pounds per month, to- 
gether with the parsonage house, his wood, the repair of the fences and the re- 
turn from the little piece meadow would seem to provide at least a living wage 
for the new minister. , | 


The method of meeting the pastor’s salary by assessing the members of the 
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congregation was one handed down from the old Newark church, and was a com- 
paratively simple matter to adjust, as practically all the wealth rested in their 
real estate holdings, and the relative value could be easily determined and fixed 
by their assessor, who was elected by the congregation. 

At any rate, Mr. Grover seemed satisfied with the arrangement and accepted 
the call provisionally, doubtless wishing to complete his theological studies before 
giving his full time to the work. On July 23rd, 1788—the year of the first 
annual meeting of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A.—he was duly ordained and installed, as is indicated by the parish 
records :— 

“Caldwell, July 23rd, 1788. 


“We the Church and congregation having approved & ratified the proceedings 
of our brethren the committee in settling the Rev’ Stephen Grover as our pastor 
and upon application made to Presbytery a Council of the Rev? Gentlemen 
attended with the Church & congregation and proceeded to the ordination of 
the Rev? Stephen Grover in the following order, viz:— 


Jacob Green, Mod’. 

Joseph Grover, Preached the ordination sermon. 
Jedadiah Chapman, gave the charge of office 
David Baldwin 1 who also assisted in 

Mr [John] Townley § the Solemnites. 


After which was received by the af4 committee on behalf of the Church and 

Congregation.” 

Unfortunately for Mr. Grover, in consequence of the scarcity of hard cash 
in this rural community, aside from payments “in kind,” he was constrained to 
accept promissory notes of the trustees and individual subscribers, in lieu of 
cash, for his salary. As many of these notes became over-due, his assets con- 
sisted mainly of past due paper, upon which he would receive payments in drib- 
lets, which afforded him no steady income. This method persisted until about 
the middle of the following century, and was always a source of annoyance and 
embarrassment to the incumbent minister. 
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CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 


Planning For The Meeting House 


Ne that the new minister was settled, steps were soon taken toward getting 
‘a smoothly running organization. The first item was the matter of Sabbath 
meetings, and on Nov. 5th, 1788, it was voted “to begin at 11 o’clock A.M. and 
end at two o’clock P.M. with a half an hour intermission.” Evidently this proved 
to be “too much of a good thing”, for on Jan. 28th, 1789, it was decided “That 
for the present to have but one exercise on the Sabbath.” 

The item of getting the minister’s wood next received their attention, and, 

“Lieut. John Crane, Samuel Crane and William Gould be a committee to have 

the oversite of some wood at Mr. Mintonyeas & of the wood on the parsonage 

land on the day of wood getting.” “That on the day of getting Mr. Grover’s 

wood, there be a supper provided & that Samuel Tomkins be superintendent 

Baker and butler.” “That Aaron Tomkins, William Burnett, John Personett, 

Timothy Gould and John Corby be appointed to go through the Society & collect 

provisions for supper.” 

The minister’s ‘wood getting day’ was one of the social high spots of the 
year. We may imagine forty of fifty yeomen starting out betimes in the morning 
with their oxen and drags, and armed with axes and saws for the felling of the 
trees—some on Mr. Mintoyea’s land in North Caldwell, and some on the par- 
sonage land. At noon they knock off long enough to eat their lunch, washed 
down with a noggin of rum. Late in the afternoon they wend their way toward 
the parsonage house with the drags and wagons piled high with cordwood. 
Skilled as these men were with axe and saw, we may be sure that there would 
be a good winter’s supply ready. 

In the meantime the ladies would be busy preparing the supper from the 
good things gathered together by the commissary committee. After the wood 
has been stacked, and all hands washed up at the brook across the road, they 
all sit down to a sumptuous repast, which is a sample of those to be prepared in 
later days by the expert cooks of the Society. After returning of copious thanks 
by Mr. Grover, they all ‘set to’ with a will, and an astonishing amount of food 
disappears to satiate their healthy appetites. They then all sit back to hear the 
minister’s discourse of appreciation and thanksgiving. The gathered up frag- 
ments, with the other donations of food and supplies, will go a long way toward 
providing for the minister’s needs during the winter. And so they separate to 
seek their several homes—tired but happy. Such was the ‘wood getting’ as 
practised in the Society for many years. 

Another activity of a similar nature was the repairing of the parsonage prop- 
erty and mending the fences for the parson. It was made more or less of a: gala 
occasion as attested by the following item in the church records of Oct. 29th, 
1789: “That the Society be invited to come and mend Mr. Grover’s barrack & to 
make & mend fence & to take of the collection money to buy Rum.” 

he care of the meeting house floor soon required their attention. Accord- 
ingly it was voted on April 17, 1789; “That there be 2 Bushels of sand bought 
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of the collection money for the use of the Meeting House.” This entailed the 
necessity of sweeping and spreading, so it was then voted; “That the sweeping 
of the meeting house be vendued for the present year & accordingly sold to Moses 
Camble for 15 shillings.” ($1.875) This arrangement did not prove satisfactory, 
for on June 19th it is recorded; “That as Moses Camble has not taken care of 
sweeping the Meeting house agreeable to a former vote that Mr. Grover do the 
sweeping & have 20 shillings pr. year for his services.” Surely, with the minister 
doing the sweeping, they might expect a good job—but certainly not too much 
for two dollars and a half a year. 


In time it occurred to them that Mr. Grover might be better employed than 
sweeping the meeting house floor, so on Jan. 6, 1791, it was voted that; “Mr. 
Grover hire a person to sweep & take care of the Meeting House at 20 shillings 
pr. year.” This was long before the days of carpets, and we may well imagine, 
toward the end of a lengthy sermon, the noise of the restless boots on the 
sanded floor. 

Singing, then as now, played an important part in their worship, and steps 
were taken for its improvement, which will be discussed later. 

The method of assessing and collecting funds for the maintenance of the 
work had not proved entirely satisfactory, for there were many delinquents who 
were evidently shirking their obligations. Hence, at a meeting on Aug. 8, 1790, 
it was voted; “that the collecting of subscriptions before 1788, subscriptions 
to building the House and kitchen and digging the well be sold at public 
vendue.” The purchaser was not to be paid until all subscriptions were collected, 
and then his pay should be taken from the subscriptions. The job was sold to 
Encrease Gould, the lowest bidder, at six shillings on the pound. For every pound 
he collected, provided he brought it all in, he would receive six shillings. Here 
is a method our modern every member canvassers may have overlooked! One 
may fancy that Mr. Encrease Gould was as popular among certain members of 
the congregation, as the publicans were among the Jews of old. There seems to 
be no record as to his success or failure. 

The method of assessment, as well as collection, appears to have given 
trouble. On Jan. Ist, 1790, Mr. Robert Gould was appointed assessor for the 
year, but instead of making his own estimates, he was to “take up ratables from 
the Township duplicate.” This evidently caused some dissatisfaction among the 
congregation, for on Jan. 4th, 1792, “Commissioners of appeal were appointed 
to hear grievances of the congregation respecting their rates for the present 
year.” After all, there is no better system for supporting the Lord’s work, than 
that devised by the Lord, himself; namely, the voluntary, systematic contribu- 
tion of ten per cent of income. No church which follows this method is ever in 
financial straits, and no Christian who conscientiously adopts this method has 
ever ended up in the poor house. 

An enterprise was started at this time illustrative of the part the church 
played in the civic betterment and progress of the village. Under date of January 
28th, 1789, the following minute appears in the parish records:— 

“Voted: 1—That a Library be established in Caldwell. 

2—That Rev Stephen Grover, Doc’. Cyrus Pierson & Joseph Gould, Jun’. be 
a committee to raise money to procure the same and to make regulations.” A 
‘modest beginning was made and carried on until 1804, when a stock concern 
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was organized and owned by members of the congregation. A collection of some 
three hundred volumes was obtained and kept in the village near the church 
for the use of the congregation. Matthias Canfield was the first librarian, fol- 
lowed by Stephen Grover and William G. Crane. We must remember that, at 
that time, books were scarce and expensive, and the subjects represented were 
religion, travel and some of the classics; all bound in full sheep-skin. There were 
no “book of the month clubs”, and no attempt was made to keep up with the 
current “best sellers,” for no such things existed. There were no pre-digested 
reviews and condensations, and each reader considered himself competent to 
masticate an entire volume and form his own opinion relative thereto. As books 
and newspapers became more numerous, interest in the Library dwindled, and, 
in 1835, it became the task of Deacon William G. Crane, in whose custody the 
libary rested, to suspend it, and distribute the books, pro rata, among the stock- 
holders. Unfortunately, there seems to be no list of the books, nor any of the 
volumes preserved. 

The matter of a public library remained inactive until about 1894 or, 5, when 
Prof. Clarence E. Hedden, Principal of the High School, started a collection of 
books for the use of the High School scholars and the general public. It was 
housed in the Trustee’s room of the High School, and the work of circulation 
was carried on by Mr. Hedden with the help of one or two teachers and some 
of the older scholars. The first printed catalogue shows a collection of 394 vol- 
umes. Later the responsibility of maintaining the Library was assumed by the 
Borough Council. 

In the late 1870’s a library was started in connection with the Sunday- 
School, and was gradually built up until it comprised about five hundred vol- 
umes. While a few of the “goody-goody” books usually associated with a 
Sunday School library were present, still, as a whole, the type of books was 
above the average of such libraries. The works of Louisa M. Alcott, Mary Mapes 
Dodge, G. A. Henty and “Oliver Optic” were in great demand, and became 
quite dog-eared. Mr. John C. Moore was librarian, apparently for life, and the 
ambition of every boy was to be assistant librarian, thereby relieving the tedium 
of an otherwise long Sunday School session. The library was housed in a large 
closet off the north-east corner of the old Sunday School room, and was lighted 
by one feeble gas jet. It was a great improvement when someone had the happy 
thought to cut a window through to the stair hall, and thus secure some bor- 
rowed day-light The library was in use until 1921, when the public library filled 
all the needs of the Sunday School readers. At that time about one-half of the 
library closet was requisitioned to accommodate the new choir organ, which 
was installed then. This left so little space that the library was abandoned. 

To return to the infant church. From the date of the organization of the 
church to the installation of the first pastor only ten or twelve new members 
were added to the society, but after that event from time to time additions were 
received to the number of sixty-eight; “while the regular and faithful ministra- 
tions of the Gospel and its ordinances produced a decidedly happy reformation 
in general manners and morals.!” 

It soon became apparent that the upper room of the parsonage was entirely 
too small to accommodate the people, and the question of a suitable sanctuary 


1 Mr. Cleveland’s Hist. Sermon. 
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forced itself upon the congregation for consideration. At the annual meeting 
of January 4th, 1792, Mr. Grover preached a sermon on the importance of 
building a church, taking for his text Haggai L:1-9; “Thus speaketh the Lord 
of hosts, saying, “This people say,’ the time is not come, the time that the 
Lord’s house should be built!” . . . Thus saith the Lord of hosts; “Consider 
your ways.” Go up to the mountain, and bring’wood, and build the house; and 
I will take pleasure in it, and I will be glorified, saith the Lord. Ye looked for 
much, and, lo, it came to little; and when ye brought it home, I did blow upon 
it. “Why”? saith the Lord of hosts, “Because of mine house that is waste, and 
ye run every man unto his own house.” 

In the business meeting that followed, it was voted: “That Jonathan Crane, 
William Burnett & Robert Gould be a committee to wait on Sgt Jacob Smith to 
engage Stone for a Meeting House.” “That there be a parish Meeting on 
Thursday the 15th day of January, 1792 for the purpose of bringing forward a 
plan for building a Meeting House.” Accordingly, on January 15th, 1792:— 

“The Society met agreeable to adjournment.—Elected Robert Gould, Mod". 

Voted 1—that we build a Meeting House. 

2—That the Meeting house be built by the burying ground before Mr. 
Sanders’ door without decenting voice. 

3—that s@ House be built of brick Sixty-three feet long & forty-five feet wide 
subject of alteration. 

4—That the congregation collect the brick & stone & get them on the spot 
and lay the foundation of the house the ensuing summer season.” 

It was decided that there should be managers to regulate and affix prices of 
all materials when brought on the spot, “‘at one price agreeable to the common 
market.” A committee was appointed to open subscriptions and collect same; 
also to procure a book and enter subscriptions. 

As the First Presbyterian Church of Newark had been dedicated but the 
previous year, it was believed that valuable help might be obtained from their 
building experience, so it was voted; “That Messrs Timothy Gould & Justus 
Burnett be a committee to go to Newark & get the form of their subscription & 
the plan of their meeting house.” In the meantime a committee was appointed 
to draw a subscription and report at the next meeting. This meeting was held 
on the 19th of January, and a subscription form submitted calling for one third 
to be paid to the committee on January 1st, 1793,—one equal third January 
Ist, 1794; the remaining one third on January Ist, 1795. It was further voted; 
“Brick to be delivered to place by November Ist, next, & foundation laid by 
September 15th, 1792.” “That the following Gentlemen, viz: Joseph Harrison, 
Jonithan Crane, Joseph Gould, Senr, David Harrison & Timothy Gould who are 
to receive the subscriptions & superintend the building of s? House agreeable to 
a former minute.” “That the sum of Twelve Hundred pounds be Subscribed 
before the committee proceed to build the house.” 

Figuring twenty shillings to the pound (New York currency) this sum of 
three thousand dollars was a very formidable one to be raised by so small a 
congregation of such limited means. It shows the determination to provide a 
building adequate for the purposes for years to come. However, it is not sur- 
prising that it proved to be beyond their capabilities, and it was therefore de- 

cided to contact contiguous congregations for help. Committees were appointed 
to solicit donations from the following parishes:— 
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“Morris Town—Mr. John Smith & Silas Whitehead. 

Boon Town & lower part of Morris Town—Timothy Gould & William Burnett. 
Acquacknonk—John Corby & Encreas Gould. 

Orange, Newark, Elizt Town, Little Ferry, & New York—Rev. Stephen Grover 

& Maj® William Gould. 

Connecticut Farms—David Harrison, Sent & William Bond. 

Hanover—Aaron Tomkins & Joseph Harrison, Esq. Deacon Silas Baldwin & 
Joseph Tomkins. 

Second River—Jonathan Crane & John Corby. 

New York—Samuel Crane & Justus Burnett. 

All the above committees were appointed to solicit donations to assist in 
building s¢ church.” 

There is no record as to the extent of financial help realized from these 
solicitations, but the conclusion that a brick building would be beyond their 
resources was brought home to the society. For this reason it was decided, on 
March 27th, that a brick building, “is not consistent with the best good, have 
therefore voted that the meeting house be built of wood instead of brick.” With 
this decision made, the people were ready “to rise and build.” 
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CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 


Building The Meeting House 


Y THE summer of 1792 sufficient funds had been accumulated to justify pro- 

ceeding with the work; therefore, during the late fall and winter, enough 
timber was felled and roughly dressed to provide for the frame of the building. 
As the dressing was all done by hand, it was necessary that long, straight trees be 
selected, so permission was given by all members of the congregation for the 
head carpenter, Mr. Robert Gould, to select the very best timber on their prop- 
erties for the purpose. 

This being the slack season on the farms, all hands turned to with a will, 
and Mr. Grover himself donned working clothes and with his yoke of oxen 
assisted in dragging out the timbers. 

On June 17th, 1793 it was voted:— 


“that the Head carpenter engage forty men if wanted & put them under pay 
for the purpose of raising the Church. 


2—That Majt William Gould be Steward in the time of raising the church 

&c. And to have particular care of providing victuals & drink & to have such assist- 

ance as he shall think necessary and is to have the school house for the above 

purpose.” 

In accordance with this action forty of the best carpenters in the parish 
were engaged to carry on the work. They ate and slept in the school house for 
several days, and, doubtless, mingled a deal of pleasure and “horse play” with 
their work. The latter part of the month the frame was raised, amid the shouts 
and rejoicing of the congregation. 

The raising of a building was, then, a gala occasion and must have been 
exceedingly so at the raising of the church. A circumstance which dampened the 
rejoicing of the occasion was the death of the pastor’s first-born son, which cast 
a shadow over all the people. 

A building project in those days was a very different proposition from one at 
the present time. As has been stated, the oak timbers for the frame were all cut 
and dressed by hand, and the members were all mortised and tenoned, and pinned 
together with oak pins; all fitted together by the tedious method of mallet and 
chisel. It was not possible to send to Sears, Roebuck for material all cut to size, 
neither could the doors, sash and trim be imported from Oshkosh, nor the 
furniture from Grand Rapids. All, with the exception of the finished boards, must 
be prepared and assembled on the job by hand. Carpenters were skilled in the 
use of planes and ploughs in running their mouldings and fitting their panels. 
The window frames, sash and doors were pinned together with wood pins, as 
were all other connections where possible. Nails were scarce and expensive; all 
were hand made and were used sparingly. 

Not many years before, certain New England towns passed laws forbidding 
the burning of old buildings to salvage the nails. To this day the expensive char- 
acter of these modern conveniences is reflected in the designations of the various 
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sizes of nails; as six penny; eight penny; ten penny, etc., i.e. six pence, eight 
pence or ten pence per dozen. 

The roof and sides of the church were to be covered with shingles. They were 
rived by hand from white cedar, if obtainable, otherwise, of oak. The log, 
selected for its straight grain and absence of knots, would be cut into “bolts 
about two and a half feet long, the desired length of the shingle: then, being 
held in a frame or the crotch of a felled tree, the bolt was quartered and the 
shingles split or “rived” by the use of a “froe,” which was a long, stout knife 
blade fitted with a handle at right angles. The rough shingles were then 
dressed with a plane and stacked for drying, if of cedar, or applied while 
“green” if of oak. Such hand-rived shingles will outlast modern sawn shingles by 
over a hundred years. Laths for plastering were made in much the same way: 
the large spaces caused by crooks were chinked with pebbles before plastering. 

Wide planks for flooring and other dimensioned lumber were, doubtless, 
sawn at Hetfleld’s mill in Westville, or Zadok Baldwin’s located along the brook 
on what is now Brookside Avenue. Stairs, pews, pulpit and sounding-board were 
all made by hand, and exhibited a skill and artistic taste seldom, if ever, equalled 
in modern work. 

The finished hardware was all hand-wrought by the black-smith. The lock- 
smith was one in fact, and not in name only: his work comprised the manu- 
facture of locks and hinges from the bar iron, and was not confined, as at 
present, to the fitting of keys by automatic machines or the insertion of ready- 
made springs and bolts. 

The glass was imported from abroad or brought in from south J ersey, where 
a thriving glass industry, also of hand manufacture, had sprung up. An item of 
particular interest was the production of lime, which was the only obtainable 
binder used in mortar:—Portland cement was not yet in use. 

Under date of August 17th, 1795, it was voted: “That on Tuesday the first 
day of Sept. next be appointed to cart shells from Bergen for lime for the use 
of the house.” “That the price of wood delivered on the commons for burn- 
ing the shells be sixteen shillings pr cord.” Quite a story lies behind these 
items. For years without number the Indians of the interior had, each spring, 
journeyed to the sea-coast and there gorged themselves on fish and shell-fish;— 
the latter being also dried and carried back with them to season their stews 
and other cooking. The shells from these feasts were thrown on a heap, until 
in the course of years immense piles were accumulated. The largest of these 
shell mounds are found at Tuckerton and Barnegat, but there were numbers of 
them scattered along the whole coast. There was a very substantial one at Bergen, 
now Jersey City. 

The expedition above planned was for the purpose of getting shells to be 
burned into lime to be used in plastering the church. We may picture a half 
dozen or more teams gathering early in the morning of the first of September, 
1795, and forming in a caravan, beginning their slow progress to Bergen. They 
probably went through Newark, as the first bridge over the Passaic had been 
built there in 1792, and they would save time and a ferryage. It would take them 
at least a day to make the trip with empty wagons, and what with time for load- 


ing and returning fully loaded, the better part of three or four days would be 
consumed on the journey. 
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In the meantime others would be constructing a rough kiln on the commons 
and collecting the wood for burning the shells into lime. The plaster would be 
made by mixing the lime with sand, held together with hair. Good building sand 
was obtainable on the south side of the Westville road, near present Washburn 
Place or Jackson Place in what is now Caldwell Cedars. The hair was supplied 
from the hides of cattle or hogs. : 


Good progress was made in the work of construction and by fall in 1793 
the building was enclosed. As winter came on it was apparent that additional 
funds would be needed to start the work in the spring. There seemed to be no 
new source of income, so at a meeting of the congregation held December 17th, 
1793, it was voted, “That the Congregation make a Lottery & that the following 
Gentlemen be appointed Managers of s* Lottery, Viz, Doctor Cyrus Pierson, 
Jacob Smith, Justus Burnet, William Gould & John Personet.” It should be re- 
membered that it was not at all an uncommon practice in those days to secure 
funds for the erection of churches and other public buildings by means of 
lotteries. In this case, however, it proved unsuccessful, and the wherewithal for 
the prosecution of the work was not forthcoming, and nothing further was done 
on the building until the spring of 1795. 

A meeting on April 7th, 1795, “Elected Doctor Cyrus Pierson, Zadok Baldwin 
& Zenas Crane, Managers of the new Church in the room of the former Man- 
agers, Resigned.” It was also voted, “That the said Managers shall have five shil- 
lings pr day for their services.” It appears that a certain sum was borrowed 
and that Zadok Baldwin, who ran a saw-mill, furnished labor and material upon 
future payment, which he had some difficulty in collecting. The work was pushed 
forward and by the winter of 1795 the structure was completed, with the excep- 
tion on the steeple. 

There is no record that the services of an architect were obtained in planning 
the church. Certain structural defects would seem to indicate this fact, and sug- 
gest that the engineering problem of a building of this size was somewhat beyond 
the abilities of the local builders. It was customary for a building committee to 
visit similar buildings in the vicinity and pattern their project after the one 
nearest meeting their requirements. Various architectural books supplied the 
carpenters with needful details, and it is surprising the good results obtained 
from such meager sources. 

The plan finally adopted embraced a frame building sixty feet long and fifty 
feet wide, comprising one large meeting room, without cellar or appendages of 
any sort. Three arched doorways on the front opened directly into the sanctuary, 
without lobby or vestibule of any kind. At each front corner of the auditorium 
stairways led up to the gallery, which extended across the front and along both 
sides of the sanctuary, with windows above and below. The ceiling was arched 
so high under the roof rafters as to preclude the use of proper cross ties, which 
later caused the walls to spread and the roof to sag. There were three aisles 
leading from the entrance doors and four tiers of pews. The floor of the pews 
was raised a few inches above the general floor level, and the pews were built 
with high perpendicular backs, and were provided with doors. There was a 
projecting moulding along the top of the backs at just the right level to catch the 
sitter in the nape of the neck. Altogether, the pews were not built for comfort, 
it doubtless being against the convictions of the times that the people should be 
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“at ease in Zion,” and thus was provided means for exercise of the nee? 
virtue of “the perseverance of the saints.” High up on the middle of t : wes 
end of the auditorium the rostrum, about the size and shape of a hogshead, was 
supported on a pillar against the wall, and above was suspended ; a 
board. Both the pulpit and sounding-board were very ornate In design an 

were covered with elaborate mouldings. There was a commodious square pew 
below and in front of the pulpit, reserved for the elders and deacons. The gallery 
front was a high rail with large and very long panels. There were three eae 
in the end gallery over the entrance with arched openings to the auditorium; 
the middle one for the singers and the side ones for the male and female slaves. 
The pews were devoid of cushions; the floor bare of carpet; the windows were 
without blinds or curtains and no provision was made for heating the building. 
The structure was unpainted, inside and out, with the exception of the rostrum 
and sounding-board. 

Those who were too effeminate to endure the cold without artificial heat, pro- 
vided themselves with foot stoves or a hot brick wrapped in paper or a blanket. 
The foot stove consisted of a wood framework about eight by ten inches, and 
six or seven inches high, lined with perforated sheet iron, and having a door in 
the side for the insertion of a metal tray filled with hot coals. The corner posts 
were usually turned spindles and there was a wire handle for carrying the con- 
traption. A blanket enwrapping the stove and the legs of the sitter kept in the 
heat. It was thought that children were warm blooded enough to require no 
auxiliary heat, and it was considered a great treat by the youngsters to be per- 
mitted to have the occasional use of a small corner of the foot-stove. In some 
cases the surreptitious appropriation of these comforts by a child was often 
visited with vehement protests from their elders; in other cases, the parents 
were pleased to have their offspring cuddle up to them and share its warmth. 
Such is human nature always and everywhere! This system of heating, or rather 
lack of it, persisted until 1828, when stoves were introduced. The listeners de- 
pended on their spiritual fire to supply the lack of physical warmth. 

The Meeting House being completed, the next step was its dedication to the 
Supreme Being in whose service it was about to be consecrated. At a congrga- 
tional meeting held March 16th, 1796, it was voted: —“That the first Wednesday 
in April next be the day on which the meeting house shall be dedicated.” “That 
there be an entertainment made on the day s¢ Meeting house is dedicated. “That 
Majr. William Gould, Messrs. Enos Martin & Zenos Crane be a committee to 
seat strangers on the day above mentioned.” 

Pursuant to the above action, the congregation assembled for the first time 
in the new church, on April 6th, 1796, and solemnly dedicated it to the service 
of God. An immense assembly was convened, the church being filled to over- 
flowing. A company of singers from Bloomfield, where Mr. Grover preached 
occasionally, was present and assisted in the praises. (The Bloomfield congrega- 
tion had its beginning in 1794, but the church was not organized until 1798, 
two years after this dedication service, and the church building was not com- 
pleted until 1800.) 

Large numbers of strangers attended, and taxed to the extreme the resources 
of the above-mentioned seating committee. Doubtless, ample justice was done 
to the entertainment provided! “The Pastor preached an appropriate dedicatory 
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sermon from the eighth verse of 132nd Psalm. (Arise, O Lord, into thy rest; 
thou, and the ark of thy strength.) 


“All who were present agreed in their description of the extra-ordinary interest 
of the scene. It was a day the happy and powerful influence of which, has never 
yet been lost upon the congregation. Great were the desires of the people that 
day breathed forth, that the house might be the birthplace of souls. How signally 
have these fervent longings been answered!” 

“In a short time after, to use the words of the Pastor, ‘The Lord covered his 
house and its builders, together with their offspring, under the shadow of his 
wings.” In June of the same season he adds: ‘It pleased the Lord to begin a 
glorious work of grace. Seriousness appeared among the people in general and 
several persons were struck under great conviction and concern about their souls, 
and became hopefully converted. These appeared like the first droppings before 
a mighty shower. In July and August the concern became pretty general in 
the Congregation. All classes were affected and all merry meetings among the 
youth were turned into solemn meetings for prayer. My house, instead of the 
tavern was resorted to, and enquiring souls truly flocked around this house of the 
Lord and his ministers, as doves flock to their windows before a rising storm. 
Some were bowed down under the deepest sense of their guilt and misery, and 
others rejoicing in redeeming love. In Sept. the work seemed like a mighty tor- 
rent and to bear down all before it. As for those who were not deeply affected, 
their mouths were mostly stopped, so that all became dumb before God. 

“It appeared according to the best calculation that for about 6 weeks 3 souls 
a day were brought to rejoice before the Lord. As the consequence of this revival, 
at the communion in Oct. Ninety-five persons were admitted to the church: All 
of whom had hopefully experienced a work of grace upon their hearts, since the 
previous communion in July, (32 of them were baptized.) Among these were 
Jeptha Pierson, Caleb Crane, Jr., Phebe Harrison, Mary Crane & Phebe Steele. The 
following Jan. 46 more were added as the fruit of the continued revival, among 
whom were Mary Sanford, Rufus and Sam’l] Harrison; for several successive 
communions large accessions were made to the church, among whom we notice 
Oct. °98, Jno. Provost, Noah and Esther Sayre, Mary Dobbins and Mehitable 
Gould: Jan. 1800 John and Sarah Mead.? “These things done for our Zion in the 
days of his espousals were noised abroad, and drew many from a distance, all 
around, to behold the wonders of Redeeming love, some to rejoice and some to 
speculate; but many were wounded by the way and returned with bleeding hearts. 
After the building of the church and the illustrious revival which followed, on 
Dec. 6, "97 Mr. Grover delivered an appropriate Thanksgiving sermon from | Saml. 
7:12. [“Then Samuel took a stone, and set it between Mizpeh and Shen, and 
called the name of it Eben-ezer, saying, Hitherto hath the Lord helped us.”] From 
this sermon I have derived the most material facts in the preceding relation.” 

“At the time of the dedication, the number of church members was one hundred 
and eighteen. By the close of 1797, there were probably over three hundred. From 
this time the church became one of the most important and influential in this sec- 
tion of the country, and has continued to enjoy at irregular intervals, from that time 
to the present, very marked manifestations of the special blessings of God.” 

“The bounds of the congregation (for English settlers) extended to Fairfield and 
Little Falls on the north, West Bloomfield (Montclair) on the east, Northfield on 
the south, and Pine Brook on the west; and it embraced most of the people resid- 
ing within this circumference.”* 





1 Berry, page 27. 

2 Mr. Grover’s Thanksgiving sermon, Dec. 6, 1797. 

3 Mr. Cleveland’s Hist. Sermon. Appendix C, Page 406. 
4 Berry, page 28. 
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CHAPTER NINETEEN 


Slavery 


Wit reference to slaves, for whom provision had been made in the new 
Meeting House, it should be remembered that New Jersey, in common with 
all the states, recognized the institution of slavery as both expedient and morally 
justifiable. They shared the opinions of their Eurpoean forebears, who looked 
upon the system from an economic rather than an ethical standpoint. If the 
owning of slaves was a paying proposition, they availed themselevs of it, other- 
wise they were indifferent. Shortly after the province of New Jersey was turned 
over to the Crown by the Proprietors in 1702, Lord Cornbury, the first Pro- 
vincial governor, granted a virtual monopoly to the 

“Royal African Company” to provide, “a constant and sufficient supply of Merchant- 

able negroes, at moderate rates to be had in New Jersey.” This company was “prac- 

tically a ‘trust? engaged in kidnapping negroes in Africa and selling them to the 
colonists.””? 

As time went on the moral side of the question imposed itself, and steps 
were taken to curtail the traffic. Import duties were enacted to reduce the profits, 
and laws were passed governing the treatment of slaves: the latter applying to 
Indians as well as Africans. The last quarter of the eighteenth century saw the 
establishment of abolition societies, and in 1785 the inhabitants of New Jersey 
filed a monster petition with the legislature urging gradual abolition and pre- 
vention of importation. This led up to the “Gradual Abolition Act” of 1804, 
which provided, “that every child born of a slave after the Fourth of July, 1804, 
should be free, remaining the servant of the owner of the mother until the age 
of twenty-five if a male, and twenty-one if a female.’ 

The right to the services of such a child could be assigned or transferred, 
being sort of personal property. A certificate of the birth of a child of a slave 
was required from all masters, to be filed with the County Clerk. After a year 
the owner of the mother, on proper notice, might abandon it, in which case the 
child became a township or county charge, and was bound out to service by the 
overseer of the poor. This latter provision led to fraud and was repealed in 1811. 

In conformity to this act, Caleb Crane, a deacon of the church, filed the 
following certificate with the County Clerk:— 

“T, Caleb Crane Farmer of the Township of Caldwell in the County of Essex 

do hereby certify that James a colored male child was born of my slave Margaret 

on the 12th day of September A.D. 1812 and also that Tryphena a colored female 

child was also born of my said slave Margaret on the 18th day of March 1817 and 

also that Dean a female colored child was born of said Slave Margaret on 
the 31st day of August 1821. And also that Joel a colored male child was 

born of my said Slave Margaret on the 23rd of December A.D. 1827. 


Witness my hand this Ist day of April A.D. 1833. 
CALEB CRANE. 


[On back of paper] 
[Pencil note] April 1 —1833 ~paid4/. 
Recorded the first day 


1 Lee, Vol. IV,, pp. 28. 
3Ibid., Vol. IV( pp. 37. 
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of April A.D. 1833 in 
Book A of Births of 
Black Children for the 
County of Essex 

page 74, 

The original of this certificate was discovered among miscellaneous County 
papers by Mr. Crane’s great-grandson, County Treasurer Zenas G. Crane, and 
is now in his possession. 

In the records of Caldwell Township under date of February 28, 1806, the 
following item appears :— 

“This may certify that I do abandon my right to a black child (born the 27th 
day of February, 1805) to the Town. The mother’s name is Hagar. The name of the 
child is Bet.” 

Ephriam T. Vanness. 

“I do certify the above to be a true copy.” 

William Gould, Town Clerk.’ 

Slavery in name and largely in fact was abolished in New Jersey in 1844— 
slaves being designated as “apprentices” and their children being declared free. 
“The system was more prevalent among the Dutch and throughout the South 
Jersey plantations .. . than among the Calvanistic towns of East Jersey.*” 


“The census of 1790 showed about eleven thousand five hundred slaves in 
New Jersey, about six and two tenths per cent of the population. By 1800 this 
percentage was cut to five and eight tenths, but it gave New Jersey a larger slave 
population than any slave state north of Mason and Dixon’s line, except New 
York. In 1830 there were still twenty-two hundred slaves in New Jersey; more 
than were owned in all New England, New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, 
Indiana, Michigan and Ohio. In 1860 there were still eighteen slaves or ‘ap- 
prentices,’ and this has given rise to the oft-repeated tale, that New Jersey held 
her slaves until the thirteenth amendment was adopted.®” Taken as a whole, New 
Jersey had little to be proud of in relation to slavery. 


Locally, we have seen how Caleb Hetfield became impoverished by the neces- 
sity of feeding his large body of slaves, and as a general proposition in this 
region it was not profitable, and consequently there were no large slave holders. 
It is said that along the brook on the Hunter estate there were slave quarters 
connected with what was later the Provost property. Following the trend of the 
times all the slaves in this area were manumitted, but they preferred to remain 
in their old homes, and continued to work for their old masters, content with 
food, clothing and shelter. 

The younger generation of the freed slaves presented a problem to their 
former masters, as they still considered themselves as members of the family. 
The story is told that, as a young man, Zenas C. Crane, son of Caleb above 
mentioned, taught a class in the Sunday School in Westville. Among his pupils 
was the above-certified Joel, son of Margaret. He proved to be an indifferent 
scholar, but finally became quite tractable. One day Mr. Grover visited the school 
and in catechising the class asked Joel, “Who made you, and whom must you 
love and obey?” Joel after considerable hesitation replied: “I dunno.’ I reckon 
Mes’r Zenas.” Slaves were admitted to membership in the Caldwell church, as is 





# Shaw, Vol. II, page 833. 
“Lee, Vol. I, page 199. 
SIbid., Vol. IV, pages 41-42. 
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attested by numerous entries in the church rolls. The last slave in Essex County 
was “Uncle” Anthony Thompson, who lived at “Tory Corner” in West Orange, 
and died in August 1884 at the age of 84 years. He was a member of the First 
Presbyterian church of Orange, and later of Brick Church and afterward of the 
First Reformed. He was beloved and respected by all who knew him.° 


6 Shaw, Vol. II, page 816. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY 


Financial Difficulties 


AS TER the dedication of the Meeting House, the problem of paying for it 

imposed itself upon the congregation. Much of the finished lumber had been 
furnished by Mr. Zadok Baldwin from his sawmill on Brookside Avenue, upon 
promise of future payment. Unfortunately, most of the assets of the church 
consisted of notes and promises to pay, with but little cash. As has been previ- 
ously stated, hard cash was very scarce, as the settlers were able to get most of 
their necessities of life from their farms, and a large part of their business was 
done by barter. 

They acknowledged their obligation to Mr. Baldwin, and wished to liquidate 
it as soon as possible. Accordingly, on January 17th, 1797, it was voted:—‘that 
there shall be four weeks given to the subscribers to the Caldwell New Church 
for them to come in & settle with the managers & they be accordingly invited to 
come forward.” The managers were given full liberty, “to settle according to 
their best judgment & return those subscriptions they cannot collect as bad 
debts.” Evidently they were not successful in collecting sufficient money to pay 
all indebtedness, for on December 8th, 1797, it was voted: “That the Collecting 
of the Subscriptions be vandued under certain regulations hereafter to be agreed 
on. That Doctr Cyrus Pierson, Nathaniel Douglass & Jacob Smith be a com- 
mittee to form a plan to put the above vote in execution.” A week later this 
committee submitted the following report which was adopted :— 


“The Committee in possession of every advantage that a thorough investigation 
of the books and subscriptions can possibly yeald have exerted their faithful en- 
deavours so to Modify the mode of collection (to which purpose they were ap- 
pointed) as to make it the most easy, profitable satisfactory & eligible and in per- 
fect assurance that as much rationalty and indulgence may be given & the interest 
of the Society vastly more promoted in this way than can be possible in any other 
we presume that no objection can be made without evidently betraying it or its 
evil tendency. 

“We have heard it repeatedly and confidently asserted by those who have the 
best means of knowing that the interest of the Debt with the expense of collecting 
in the mode hitherto pursued would wholly consume the subscriptions, 

But in this now adopted we are perswaided the means will fully answer all De- 
mands. 

Feeling as we do Mr. Baldwins present necessity’s we beg leave most earnestly 
to recommend to the society that every possible exertion be made to borrow the 
money, this is but justice to him & will give the committee of direction a complete 
opportunity of removing every shadow of complaint in the operation of the mode 
of collection now in Question. 

- “The Modification of which as committed to us we now submit to the congrega- 
tion in form of articles of Vandue, Viz:— 

Articles of Vandue holden at the Meeting house at Caldwell this 14th day of 
December 1797 aggreeable to certain votes of Society of Friday last as follows, Viz: 
Articles 1 A collection of the notes & subscriptions Due the Society shall be set 
to sale cried & Struck off to the lowest bidder pr pound on the Sum Collected who 
shall therefore become the sole & lawfull collector thereof under the rules & regula- 
tions in the articles specified or provided. a 
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2 No person not a member of this congregation be allowed a bid in the Vandue. 

3 That a committee of three men Appointed and authorized agreeable to a vote 

taken on Friday last to the point shall be invested with the full power of the Society 

to receipt & indemnify the Managers & borrow money direct controul & receipt the 

said Collector in all the duties of his appointment and to hear and determine all 

appeals and complaints who shall meet for the sd purpose once a month or oftener 

if they find it necessary at a time and place previously notified. 

4th The said collector shall attend every such meeting of the said committee and 

render unto them the monies collected with a faithful account of all matters relat- 

ing to the said collections wherein he shall by said committee be interogated, and be 
governed by their instructions. 

Sth If in any case the collector shall be directed to prosecute & he shall make it 

appear to the committee that there has been no failure or neglect on his part, but 

from some certain cause or circumstance the money or property cannot be obtained 

the collector shall loose his time but the committee in behalf of the Society shall 

pay the proper cost of such suit. 

6th The said collector on notice given by the said committee shall attend their 

first meeting and make them such security as they shall require for the due & faith- 

ful performance of all the conditions on his part in these Articles provided & by the 

sd Committee specified on the penalty of one hundred Dollars, recoverable in an 

action of Debt or trespas by the sd committee to the use of the Society. 

7th The said committee shall be accountable to the trustees of the Society when- 

ever the said trustees shall call upon them therefor, for the faithful appropriation 

of the monies by them received in the premises & shall be desolved whenever the sd 

trustees shall assume the whole business to themselves & no sooner. 

“Voted That Doctor Cyrus Pierson Lieu. Nathaniel Douglass & Mr. Jacob Smith 

be a Committee agreeable to the third section of the above Articles of Vendue. That 

Mr. Justus Burnett be Vendue Master to sell the collecting of the several subscrip- 

tions due to the Congregation. 

“Mr. Silas Whited undertook the collecting aforesed at 1-3 on the pound.” 

Apparently this plan was not as successful as the committee anticipated, for 
at the annual meeting of Jan. 1st, 1801, it was voted: “That Capt. Stephen Dod & 
Mr. Demas Harrison be assessors to make a Rate to raise Money to pay the 
Society’s Debt for building the Meeting House.” This assessment, together with 
a loan, probably cleared up the indebtedness, as there is mention of a sum of two 
hundred and fifty dollars borrowed from a Mr. Van Horn of Bergen, which may 
have been used for this purpose, and was paid off with interest in 1814. 

In recognition of his increased duties, it was voted of February 28th, 1797: 
“That Mr, Grover’s sallary for the present year be raised by adding thirty pounds 
to the former sum of one Hundred.” This brought it up to three hundred and 
twenty-five dollars per year. 

At the annual meeting in 1797 it was voted: “That the Clerk buy a book 
for the Society in which the minutes of sd Society is to be transferred & the 
money for sd book to be drawn from the Treasurer.” In June of that year 
William Gould was appointed to “transfer the minutes of Society from the Old 
Book into a Book procured for that purpose.” Presumably the Treasurer could 
not spare the cash for the book, for in April 1799 it was voted: “That Mr. Justus 
Burnett shall have the care of the collection in the Gallery "till there is enough 
collected to purchase a Book for the Congregation.” At the following annual 
meeting Majr. Wm. Gould was appointed to assist the Clerk in transferring 
the minutes of Society in the new Book.” This is the book that has been pre- 
served to us, the original records having been lost. 


Another matter which engrossed the attention of the congregation was the 
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seating of the Meeting House. On February Ist, 1796, before the building was 
occupied, a committee was appointed, “to point out Pews & seats for those people 
who would wish to sit with their families.” This was probably a temporary 
arrangement, and it was not until March 7th, 1797, that the matter of seating 
was given serious consideration. It was voted at that time, “That the Meeting 
house shall be Free; and that no person shall be permitted to make a pew where 
the Ground is previously taken up without the consent of the persons that hold 
it & that no pew be made without the consent of the committee.” Two days later 
it was voted, “That the Seats and Pews of the New Church be numbered. That 
the Deacons & Elders set in the pew under the pulp‘t. That [all who] have or 
may chuse seats have liberty to make Doors to them at their own expense & in 
conformity with each other under the direction of the Committee.” Doors were 
not installed at this time, but were put in later by the Society.” 


All sorts of expedients were attempted to raise money to run the church, and 
to collect delinquent assessments. On April 4th, 1799, it was voted, “That all & 
every person that will obligate themselves to pay the sum of 1214 cts or more 
yearly & every year for the support of the gospel shall be considered as mem- 
bers of the congregation.” With reference to the delinquents, they went so far as 
to order at the annual meeting of January 1st, 1807, that the names of delinquents 
after July 1st, 1808; “be returned to a Justice of the Peace who shall prosecute 
the same without delay.” One might be safe in asserting that the present day 
trustees have never tried this method for collecting back pledges! 

A singular arrangement was adopted in 1802, whereby collectors for taking 
up the collections in the gallery were designated, and a separate treasurer ap- 
pointed as custodian of the funds so collected. This custom prevailed for a num- 
ber of years. This arrangement was probably instituted for the reason that few, 
if any, of the regular subscribers sat in the gallery, and so the gallery occupants 
missed the opportunity to contribute their pittance toward the support of the 
church. 

All previous plans having failed, a meeting was called for June 20th, 1816, 
“to Consult the expediency of Selling the Seats in the meeting house for the 
support of the Gospel,” and it was finally decided, “that we continue to pay the 
Salary by way of tax the present year.” At the next annual meeting held January 
Ist, 1817, “a motion to raise Mr. Grover’s salary by an annuity on the Seats in the 
Meeting house it was carried in the affirmative by a Majority of five.” It can be 
seen that the congregation was closely divided on this question. 

A committee was appointed to prepare a plan, which was submitted on April 
18th, 1817, providing that the pews occupied by the family of Mr. Grover be 
reserved for them, and, “the pew on the opposite site of the pulpit and three 
seats next the door of the house on each side of the middle Ile be left free, also 
that the front Seats in front of the gallery and one seat on each wing be left 
free for the accommodation of the singers.” All others were to be appraised 
and sold, or rented, to the highest bidder. Payments were to be made half-yearly, 
and the funds were to be used, first for the minister’s salary, any balance over 
was to be at the discretion of the Trustees. This plan was approved, and May 8th 
appointed for selling the seats; at which time the committee report was again 
discussed, and after some amendment, approved, and Mr. John L. Hudson ap- 
pointed auctioneer, and the sale conducted. 
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At the next annual meeting the matter was re-considered, and the method of 
sale of seats as against voluntary subscriptions, or assessment, was again ap- 
proved by a vote of 34 to 20. Instead of auctioning the seats, however, the Trus- 
tees submitted an appraisal of the seats and those present were given the liberty 
to choose their pews at the appraisal figure; which received unanimous approval. 

In the following December, before the annual meeting, there was a meeting 
in the Academy, when it was resolved to raise the money by voluntary subscrip- 
tion,—the seats and pews to be free. This action was ratified at the annual 
meeting, January Ist, 1820, but the following year, the subscriptions being in- 
adequate, it was voted, 30 to 14, to revert to the sale of seats. This method pre- 
vailed so long as the old church stood, but was never perfectly successful. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE 


Completing The Meeting House 


if SHOULD be recalled that when the Meeting House was first occupied in 

1796, it lacked a steeple and was destitute of paint, inside and out, except for 
the pulpit. At that time no Meeting House was considered complete without thresh- 
old stones before the entrance doors. So, at the annual meet.ng in 1801, Messrs. 
Samuel Perry, Israel Brundyage, Thomas Sanford and Zenas Crane were ap- 
pointed a committee, “to procure stone for the Church Doors & flaging around 
the house.” A year rolled around, and nothing had been done, so, at the next 
annual meeting the committee was re-appointed for the same purpose. This com- 
mittee seems to have fallen down on the job, for on September 3rd, 1801, the 
Society, “appointed Messrs. Robert Gould, Zenas Crane, Thomas Sanford and 
Justus Burnett a Committee to go to Quarry’s to procure stone for steps & flag- 
ing round the Meeting House.” | 

There were three of these stones; one for the middle door, about eight feet 
long by six feet wide, and two for the flanking entrances, somewhat smaller; 
all about eight inches thick. To get these stones meant a trip to Newark with 
three teams, where there were brownstone quarries near what is now Mt. Pros- 
pect Avenue and Clifton Avenue close to Bloomfield Avenue. These quarries 
produced a very good grade of sandstone, and at that time had been worked 
for at least a third of a century. Much of this stone was used in New York and 
other cities in the so-called “Brown-stone Front Era.” When operations ceased 
in the 1890’s, the excavations averaged six or seven hundred feet long, three 
hundred wide and fifty or sixty feet deep. They were filled up and built over 
when the growth of Newark demanded room for expansion. 

A stone the size of these thresholds made a heavy load for the wagons of 
1801, and the transportation of them meant quite an undertaking over the rough 
roads of that day. However, the business was successfully carried out, for we 
hear nothing further about the steps, and later evidence testifies that they were 
actually put in place. The Shrump quarry in Pleasant Dale from which the stone 
for the present church was obtained, was not opened until 1871. 

The same meeting of September 3rd, 1801, “Appointed Messrs Robert Gould, 
Nathaniel Douglass & Zenas Crane Managers to finish the Steeple & make repairs 
to the windows of the meeting house & to repair the parsonage house & barn.” 
When the church was built it was designed to have a steeple, and, doubtless, the 
building was framed with that intent. It may well be, that in order to lower the 
cost, which had proved too heavy for the Society to bear, the steeple may have 
been omitted for the time being. Be that as it may. it was deemed expedient 
to finish it at this time, and the managers proceeded forthwith, and completed 
the work in good season. At this time the building was also painted. 

The spire was one hundred and thirty feet high, octagonal in form above 
the belfry, and covered with shingles. It started from the roof with a square 
belfry for the future reception of the bell. Above there was an octagonal drum, 
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on four faces of which there were elliptical false windows, painted black, and 
flanked with carved scrolls and capped with curved mouldings. The spire was 
tipped with an iron rod, piercing a gilded ball, and supporting a vane in the 
shape of an arrow. The steeple was extremely high for the size of the structure, 
being two and one sixth times the length of the building, but its graceful pro- 
portions precluded it from seeming too large for the building. The gleaming white 
finger of the old church, pointing heavenward, could be seen from all directions, 
and it became a landmark visible for miles around. The spire of the present 
church, about 180 feet high, is only about one and one half times the length of 
the building. Its natural color makes it less conspicuous from a distance than 
the original white spire. 

At the annual meeting January Ist, 1806, it was resolved that, on account of 
the high cost of provisions and other articles, “That thirty pounds be added to 
Mr. Grover’s salary the ensuing year and that one hundred & forty pounds be 
raised.” At this same meeting it was decided that, “‘on account of the decaying 
condition of the parsonage it was thought that it would be of greater advantage to 
the Society at large to dispose of it than as it now lies.” A committee was appointed 
to propose to Mr. Grover a salary of four hundred and fifty dollars a year, “Tf 
he agrees to give up the parsonage.” Nothing happened from this proposal until 
at a meeting held April 21st, 1807, a counter proposal was received from Mr. 
Grover, containing, among other stipulations, a salary of five hundred dollars. 
This proposition was rejected by the Society, and the matter was dropped for 
the time being. The old parsonage, in spite of its “decaying condition,” survived 
for another one hundred and eight years. 


The following items from an old account book of the Crane family may serve 
to throw some light on. the high cost of living :— 


*“ 1805. 1% ton hay 1l£ 8s. 2 pr. gloves 8/ 
Load of Wood 3°/6 -48/ 5 lb. nails 5/ 
Knife 68/ 2 doz. eggs 2/ 
Pr. shears 2/ — 2/6 9 lb. sugar 8/6 
Broom 1, 1807 Stage fare 8/ 
pr. shoes 10/ -8/ gal. spirits 4/6 
23 bu. corn 3£ 9/ 1 Ib. shot 1, 
Negro girl 30£ 1+ cheese 1/ 
2 bu. rye 18/ 514 + lamb 2/8 
Load to Newark 1£0/7-16/ bu. buckwheat 4/ 
Linen 4/6 pr yd. Coon skin 2/6 


Sow & 2 pigs FF SY eld 

At the beginning of 1808 new arrangements for the care of the meeting house 
were considered, and it was voted; “That the Care of the Meeting house and 
Burying Yard be sold at Vendue to the lowest bidder and the articles to be as 
follows; That the purchaser brush the Seats, Sweep the floor and Sand it 6 times 
the ensuing year, the purchaser to find the Sand and be paid for it by the 
Society, also to have the pasture of the burying yard but not to put anything 
in larger than Calves or Sheep.” “Justus Burnet purchased the Care of the 
Meeting House and yard at $6.50.” This arrangement did not prove very satis- 
factory for in the following year it was voted, “that John Chitterling be Sexton 
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and be paid Eight Dollars for his Services this year and one Dollar and fifty 
cents in addition to last year pay.” 7 | 

The year 1808 is a notable one in the history of the church, inasmuch as the 
greatest revival of religion in its existence was experienced, and the greatest 
‘number of persons to be received at any’ one time became members of the 
church. To quote from Mr. Berry’s sermon:—“It was a time of very deep con- 
viction of sin. The church became crowded with anxious and inquiring souls, 
and very many were hopefully converted to God. 

“The ingathering in the following June (1808) from this harvest, amounted 
to one hundred and fifty-two souls; . . . The scene connected with the admis- 
sion of this great number is spoken of as one of very great interest and solemnity. 
So crowded was the church that the aisles were occupied, and the candidates 
were obliged to rise at their seats throughout the house, and in this way assume 
their covenant obligations. A throng of spectators witnessed from the gallery 
the solemn and affecting scene, and very many persons were present from 
abroad. . . . From this time for fifteen or twenty years the church was usually 
very much crowded on the Sabbath. It was with difficulty, oftentimes, that the 
congregation, in fair weather, could be comfortably seated.” That Sunday in 
June, 1808, remains the day on which the greatest number of new members 
united with the church at one time. 

The matter of a new settlement with Mr. Grover, with the purpose of aban- 
doning the old parsonage house, again received the attention of the Society, and 
at the annual meeting, January Ist, 1811, the following resolution was adopted: 
“Whereas at a former meeting of the Congregation a plan of a new settlement 
with Mr. Grover was adopted and was to Commence on the first day of January, 
1811:— Voted that the same go into effect and that the Trustees be directed to 
enter into articles of Agreement as stipulated in the sd Article.” 

The provisions of this agreement do not appear in the records of the church; 
however, the original was found among the Baldwin Papers, and reads as fol- 
lows :— 

“At The Annual meeting of this Church 

and Congregation held at the meeting House 

in Caldwell on the first day of Jan, 1811 | 

The Congregation did. take into consider. 

ation the utility and Great importance of the 

regular dispensation of the Gospel and the 

administration of the Gospel Ordinances amongst 

them. And as it has pleased God in his 

providence to continue the Gospel Ordinances 

amongst us more than twenty years under the 

Administration of the Rev. Stephen Grover 

whose labours have been blessed unto and 

among this people and continue to be accepta- 

ble and well pleasing to us. We do therefore, 

from our sense of our duty to God and the 

good of this Church and Congregation and 

for the better encouragement and more 

comfortable support of our Minister U- 

nanimously agree and direct our Trustees 

to enter into the following Covenant and 


Articles of agreement with the Rev. Stephen 
Grover VIZ — 
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Article 1 The Rev. Stephen Grover doth cov- 
enant and agree to perform all and severally 
the duties of the Gospel Ministry according 
to the best of his abilities as God shall en- 
able him to labour in the Ministry in the 
Church of Caldwell 


Article 2"4 The Trustees of Sd Church and 
Congregation do hereby covenant and prom- 
ise and bind ourselves and successors 
in office to pay unto the Sd Mr Grover or 
his assigns six Hundred dollars yearly 
and every year during his ministry with us 
until this covenant and agreement shall be 
mutually and regularly disolved 


Artc! 3™4 The Trustees agree and promise to 
procure for the said Mr. Grover twenty Cords 
of good, sound sizable merchantable fire 
wood annually by the first day of Januy 
at the price of twenty shillings pr Cord 
provided they are requested to do the same 
by Mr. Grover he giving two months notice. 


Artc! 4th That annual settlements shall be made 
and legal obligations given by the Trustees for 
the time being for all arrears within nine- 
ty days after they have become due. — 


Artc! 5th The Trustees give and grant unto the 
Sd Mr Grover or his assigns and defend the 
same unto him or them the following lots 
of land with the appertainances thereunto 
belonging for the term of twenty one years 
on the following conditions V I Z — 


1st A Lot of the homestead Parsonage con- 
taining fifteen acres beginning at the 
Turnpike Road running through Caldwell 
Running a parallel line with the Land of 
Mr Grover to the land of Matthias Canfield 
with sufficient width to make fifteen acres 


224 Another lot of Meadow in the little Piece 
containing ten Acres beginning at the old 
Horse neck Road and running down Capt 
Robt Goulds line to a Pin Oak tree in the 
same, with sufficient width to make ten 
Acres the above lots are at the annual rent 
of three dollars pr Acre pr year. 3° also 
another Lot on the Parsonage called the 
Young Orchard now within the fence at the 
annual rent of fifteen dollars pr year for 
the whole Lot less or more. 4t® another Lot 
called the School House lot on which the 
School house now stands Lot N°] -the annual 
rent of this Lot after taking fifty four feet in 
front and a convenient distance back for a 
Convenient School House yard and other nec- 
essaries is to be three dollars and fifty cents 
pr Year. 5t® also another lot adjoining the 
afforesaid Lot lying on and fronting the Turn- 
- pike Road containing one Acre called Lot 
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No2 the annual rent of this lot is seven 

dollars and seventy five cents pr. Year — 

the sum of the rents arising from the above 
Lots is to be annually deducted from the 
sallary as it becomes due to the Sd Mr Grover. 
it is also understood and agreed that if - 
in case Mr Grover should be dismissed 

from his pastorial chair over this 

People he may if he choose give up the 

above lots to the Trustees and that they 

will receive them without demur and 

also if Mr Grover should be removed 

by death it may be optional with his 

assigns either to retain them and pay 

the rent or give them up as above men- 
tioned. In witness hereof the Parties 

specified to the above articles do set their 
respective names, 


Stephen Grover ] Pastor 
William Gould 

Demas Harrison | 

Cyrus Crane } Trustees” 


Matthias Canfield | 
Samuel Harrison | 

“The above written obligation was cancelled 

& a new one given for three Hundred Dollars 

a yr, Signed, sealed & delivered Jany 18, 1830 

-The new obligation to go into effect from Ist Inst. 

C. S. Crane, Clk of 
Trustees for yr 1830.’’2 

It will be seen that the rental of his lots reduced Mr. Grover’s cash salary by 
$101.25 per year. 

In accordance with this agreement Mr. Grover, this same year, 1811, as has 
been previously mentioned, moved from the old parsonage house and occupied 
his new home, which he had erected on a thirteen acre plot he had purchased, 
situated on the north side of the Turnpike, opposite the Burying Ground. His 
salary was set at six hundred dollars per year without, of course, the use of the 
parsonage, and deducting $101.25 for rental of the various parcels of land. 

It was in this year of 1811 that the Society purchased a bell for the Meeting 
House. The bell cost eighty dollars and weighed two hundred and eighty-nine 
pounds. It was cast and owned by Daniel Dod of Mendham, and had been cast 
for the Newark Court House, but proved to be too small. The hanging of the 
bell entailed new duties for the sexton, so, on J anuary Ist, 1813, it was stipu- 
lated, “That the Sexton shall have ten dollars for taking care of the Meeting 
House and fifteen dollars for Ringing the Bell per year.” In the eyes of the con- 
gregation, it seems that the exercising of the new bell was more arduous than the 
care of the Meeting House. 

_ At the outbreak of the second war with Great Britain in 1812, this whole 
region was deeply interested. At the beginning of hostilities Paulus Hook, ( Jersey 
City) was established as a camp of instruction and discipline, and was occupied 
by various units of the American service for the duration of the war. In the latter 
part of 1814 the third regiment of the brigade of the “Jersey Blues,” stationed 
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at Paulus Hook, commanded by John W. Frelinghuysen, contained, among other 
units, “a company of fusileers from Chatham, a light infantry company from 
Bloomfield, a company of riflemen from Bottle Hill (Madison), and a company 
of riflemen from Caldwell.”? In an item in the “Sentinel of Freedom”, for Sep- 
tember 13th, 1814, Rev. Stephen Grover is mentioned as their Chaplain.° 
“Upon the equipment of the militia an interesting light is thrown by the 
orders issued by the governor from headquarters at Elizabeth, under date of the 
24th of March, 1813: ‘Every enrolled militiaman is to provide himself with a 
good musket or firelock, a sufficient bayonet and belt, two spare flints, and a 
knapsack, a pouch to contain not less than twenty-four cartridges suited to the 
bore of the musket, each cartridge to contain sufficient powder and ball; if a rifle- 
man, with a good rifle, knapsack, shot pouch and powder horn, twenty balls suited 
to bore of rifle and one-quarter of a pound of powder; or if a dragoon, with a ser- 
viceable horse, at least fourteen hands and a half high, a good saddle, mall 
pillion, and valise, holsters, a breastplate and crupper, a pair of boots and 
spurs, a pair of pistols, a saber, and a cartouch box to contain cartridges or 
pistols.’ ”’ 
The origin of the name “Jersey Blues” is interesting and somewhat curious. 
“it is said to have grown out of the following circumstance: a volunteer com- 
pany was formed in this vicinity [Union] and furnished by the patriotic females 
with tow frocks and pantaloons dyed blue.”® They must have presented a sin- 
gular appearance, but they were also singularly efficient in the day of trial. The 
name was handed down for a number of years after the Revolutionary war. 
In the spring of this same year, 1814, in the midst of the war, the church 
experienced another revival, and in July sixty-one persons united with the 
church. During the six following years sixty-three additional names were placed 
on the church roll. Shortly after this the seating capacity of the church began to be 
relieved by the organization of other churches within the bounds of the parish. The 
Methodist church in Clinton was formed in 1822, taking several members from 
this church. Also steps were taken in Centerville to effect a similar organization. 
Two years later houses of worship were built. The church at Pine Brook was 
organized in 1830, and held services for a long time in the School House. 
Their church was built in 1844. The Methodist church in Verona was organized 
on February 16th, 1833, and in the following summer their building was 
dedicated. In 1838 the West Bloomfield (Montclair) church was formed, which 
also took a few members from the roll of this church. The Caldwell Baptist 
church was organized in Verona June 10th, 1848 under the name of the > 
“Caldwell and Bloomfield Baptist Church.” Their church building was first 
used in January and dedicated June 29th, 1852. These new churches each 
reduced the membership of the congregation of the Caldwell church, but the 
vacancies were soon filled, and the old church continued to grow and prosper. 
The first building of St. Aloysius R.C. church was erected on Bloomfield 
Avenue in 1892. In early November of 1894 Rev. H. A. Bassett started revival 
services in G.A.R. Hall. At the close of this series, on December 23rd, 1894, 
one hundred thirty persons united to organize the Caldwell Methodist Episcopal 


2Lee, Vol. III, page 106. 
3 Berry, page 30. 

“Lee, Vol. III, page 104. 
5 Barber, page 198. 
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Church. Under his leadership a temporary building, known as the “Tabernacle”, 
was erected on the east side of Cleveland St., which was used for services 
until the new church was completed in 1900 at the corner of Washburn Place 
and Academy Road under the ministry of Rev. George Mooney. 


There is a tradition which still persists*in the Harrison family, although 
without satisfactory documentary evidence, which has a bearing on the Centreville 
or South Caldwell Methodist church. It seems that a family of the Caldwell 
congregation was moving to the West and, as was the custom, the neighbors 
met with their wagons to provide transportation for the household goods: this 
time on a Saturday afternoon to Paterson. 

Upon his return from Paterson, Saturday evening, Mr. Demas Harrison, 
son of Joseph of South Caldwell, discovered that there was one load of furni- 
ture which had been overlooked. As it was too late to deliver it that night, 
and as it must be in Paterson the following day, Mr. Harrison, early on Sunday 
morning, loaded the stuff and delivered it on time for transportation. 

Doubtless Mr. Harrison felt that he had performed a truly Christian service, 
and was greatly chagrined and exasperated when he was called up before the 
Session and reprimanded for working on the Sabbath day. His reaction to this 
bit of Pharasaism was such, that as a Methodist church was being organized 
in South Caldwell, he sold a plot of land from his farm on Swinefield Road 
(now Eagle Rock Avenue) for twenty-five dollars, donated one hundred dollars 
toward the erection of a meeting house, and severed his connection with the 
Caldwell church. There is no record of this action in the Session minutes, but 
in Mr. Grover’s register of church members Dr. Demas Harrison’s name is 
crossed out with considerable emphasis, and that of his Father, J oseph, is noted 
as having “become a Methodist.” 

The following subscription list is preserved among the records of the 
Roseland Methodist Church:— 


“We the subscribers being sensible of the Benefits of having the Gospel of Free 
Salvation Preached among us Do Promise to pay to Demas Harrison & Benjamin 
Burras the several sums annexed to our names one half in three months and the 
other Half in six months from Date for the purpose of Building a Methodist Meet- 
ing House Near the Schoolhouse in South Caldwell or North Livingston December 
4th, 1822. ; 


Demas Harrison ............. $100. Farael: WillAms yee it ee $ 10. 
Henry A. Morrison ........... 20. Wily AvSOUrtaS) os vok er ae if 
Moses Edmundson ........... 10. Jeremiah S. Walker 
Benjm. V. Burras ............ 10. RTS WOE) oats. ic i ts eat 5. 
UGRTSODD =) as Moye uh Nk peM Saml, Stephenson ............ 5. 
posenn  Harrisan 3 5%..2., Sie 25. Henry Lyon 
ASS avec Work hvu ckc ee, 
Richard W. Tomkins ......... | i 
Manville’ Hulk coe... fey 


In 1822 extensive repairs were made to the old Caldwell meeting house. The 
vestibule was partitioned off across the front of the building, thus providing 
a lobby space before entering the sanctuary. On account of the spreading of 
the walls and sagging of the ceiling, wooden posts were installed from floor to 
ceiling, which was but a make-shift arrangement, and detracted greatly from the 
_ appearance of the room. 

An interesting and enlightening glimpse into the habits and customs of 
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the times is revealed in the resolution adopted at the annual meeting of J anuary 
Ist, 1824; “that those that use tobacco be requested to provide themselves with 
boxes to spit in and not spit on the floor of the meeting house.” We may, 
possibly, be surprised and shocked that this action was necessary, little dream- 
ing that it may be needful in the near future, should the present trend continue, 
to suggest that cigarette smokers bring their own ash trays to religious services. 
Little was known in those days of the habit forming and deleterious effects of 
the narcotic weed, but in these days there is no such excuse. This habit is 
extremely obnoxious to those not addicted to the weed, and the smell of stale 
tobacco smoke associates poorly with the house of God. In the old temple 
ritual a sweet incense was prescribed, containing four aromatic substances, and 
Josephus increases this number to sixteen; but it is certain that Nicotiana 
Tobacum was not included in the list. 

Time was when gentlemen refrained from smoking in the presence of 
ladies, but now, the women are often the worst offenders. It seems incongruous 
that a church supper, a session meeting or even certain worship services cannot 
be conducted without burning incense to “My Lady Nicotine.” Mr. Berry, in 
his Vingintennial sermon preached in 1889 on the occasion of the twentieth 
anniversary of his installation as pastor of the church, reviewing his memories 
of the old church, recalls that; “A number of pews were adorned with 
spitoons,—cuspidors, fashion calls them now, as if a Spanish name improved 
their character—for the accommodation of certain ground floor hearers,—who 
could not well adjust themselves to the length of divine service without the 
inspiration of nicotine.” 

It was at the annual meeting of 1824 that the Trustees reported the sale 
of the parsonage house in 1823 to Calvin S. Crane for six hundred dollars, and 
that the taxes for that year were eight dollars and ninety-six cents. The money 
from the sale was loaned at six and seven per cent, and the interest applied 
toward the pastor’s salary. 

The following reports submitted to the congregation may give an idea of 
the nature of the assets of the Society, and the method of book-keeping. 


“Statement of the Notes belonging To the parish of Caldwell in the hands of 
George P. Martin. March 4th, 1826. 


Ck. of the Trustees. 





The Sale to Mr. Crane 








Rev®4 Stephen Grover ................ $150.00 

John’ WW.) Warile: 432 4323. ee See 150.00 

Uzal : Harrison 6.2235 330.c Cee 300.00 
Notes for Wood. $600.00 
Caleb Crane $ 156.40 Last Sale of Wood. 
Isaac Dobins 78.71 Abm Personett $ 498 
Stephen R. Grover 49.79 Sam! Cory & Josiah Corter 3.50 
Thos D. Corby 33.10 Stephen J. Gould & J. Corter 20.50 
John L. Hudson 63.15 W™ H. Canfield 1.19 
C. S. Crane 31.01 John & Israel Corby 6.00 
John G. Dobins 34.05 Jonathan Provost 10.50 
Nath! S. Crane 37.00 C. S. Crane 23.25 
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T HOME OF ELD. NOAH O. BALDWIN 


on west side of Mountain Ave. about 4 

mile south of Forest Ave. intersection. 

Built by Joseph Baldwin, grandfather of 

Noah Oscar sometime before the Revo- 

lution. Second story burned in 1925 and 
rebuilt with gambrel roof. 


(See page 200) 


+- THE OLD BRICK STORE on north side 
of Bloomfield Ave. near West Caldwell 
Library. Built by Nathaniel Douglass in 
1800. First Post Office. Caldwell polling 
place until 1892. Changed into Fire 
House and West Caldwell Borough Hall 


EER see neem BS SS: in 1918. 


(See page 68) 
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THE CALDWELL HOUSE 


Built as a Tavern in 1803 by Aaron Crare. Bought by A. A. Snyder in 1882; enlarged and run as a 
hotel. Succeeded by John A. Brady. In the basement was the only saloon in town, which was as 
decent as such a place may be. Upper stories burned in 1928 and main floor made into stores. 


(See page 69) 
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+- HOME OF AMOS C. GOULD 


Joseph P. Gould came to Caldwell 
from Verona in 1817 and bought 
this house, built by Demas Harrison 
in 1805. He bequeathed it to his 
son Amos C. Gould. It was located 
on the south side of Bloomfield Ave. 
about opposite Park Ave. In 1910 
Crane & Hicks built a one story 
hardware store to the sidewalk line 
and used the old house for storage. 
About 1924 the whole site was 
cleared and a new store built. Be- 
fore the middle 1880’s there was 
no building on the south side of 
Bloomfield Ave. between Mr. 
Gould’s and west side of Prospect 
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+- THE FORT WILLIAM HENRY 


on the west side of Arlington Ave. 

between Bloomfield Ave. and Crane 

St. Built by William H. H. Condit 

! i es : in 1871 and torn down in 1933 

reales C18) Ih . Pia fee = Hy when acquired by the State of New 
ST a = = — Jersey. 

1. (See page 193) 
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T HOME OF JOSEPH HARRISON IIl—on Livingston Ave. just south of Becker's Dairy. From here 
Ensign Harrison hastened to the Battle of Springfield. The two story portion a later addition. 


(See page 63) 
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T HOME OF JONATHAN PROVOST 


South side of Bloomfield Ave. opposite the Baptist Church. The pond and adjoining hill formed the 
winter playground for the children of the village. Site of pond now occupied by the Progress Printing Shop. 





Provost homestead in the good old days. 


T REAR VIEW OF THE PROVOST HOMESTEAD 


Built in 1803 by Capt. John Hall of the British Army in the West Indies. It was bought from a Miss 

Edgecomb and enlarged by Mr. Provost in 1835. After Association Hall was burned in 1921, it was 

occupied by the Women’s Club until their new Club House was built in 1928. It then became Head- 

quarters for the American Legion until it was torn down in 1937 to make way for the Municipal 
Hall and Kiwanis Oval. (See page 221) 
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+ THE GROVER HOUSE 


Corner of Bloomfield and Smull Aves. 
Original house built by Rey. Mr. Grover 
in 1811. Home of his grandson, Lewis C. 
Grover, 1854-1872. Then purchased and 
enlarged and Annex built by Thos. L. 
Smull, and made into a hotel, called the 
“Grover House.” Pond filled in in 1908. 


Main building razed and Annex converted 
into Masonic Hall in 1915. 


(See page 70) 


HOME OF HENRY POST—Corner of — 
Bloomfield and Brookside Aves., near the 
site of the old “Stone Fort.” 


(See page 71) 


es 
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BROOKSIDE AVE., looking north before the brook was covered in 1928. (See oane 71) 
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T SHINNY on HUNTER’S POND—Shinny was the precursor of the more refined mayhem known as 

“Hockey.” Hunter's Pond, the property of Dr. Chas. H. Hunter, was east of the intersection of Brook- 

side and Westville Aves. It provided water power thru a small mill pond and flume, for the Old Tobacco 
Shop. The dam was cut thru and pond drained about 1910. 


{ THE OLD TOBACCO SHOP, at north end of Grover Cleveland Park. Built in 1760 as a grist mill, 
then became a fulling mill. Afterward used for manufacture of tobacco before the factory was built 
in Franklin in 1806. It was torn down in 1913. (See page 71) 
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T FIRST ST. ALOYSIUS R.C. CHURCH, on 
Bloomfield Ave. opposite present Church. 
Dedicated Nov. 24, 1892. Used for recreation 
after new Church was completed. Torn down 
about 1930. (See page 126) 





TASSOCIATION HALL—on Academy Road west of 
the M.E. Church. Built by the C.B.I.A. in 1902. 
Burned in 1921. 


(See page 256) 





T CHARLEY HOLLOW and G.A.R. HALL 


At the intersection of Bloomfield and Central Aves. G.A.R. Hall built in the early 1880’s and served 
as a recreation center until 1902 when Association Hall was built. 


(See page 206) 
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HOME OF — 
JUDGE JOHN McCHESNEY 


on Roseland Ave. just south 
of the Firehouse. 


John McChesney came to 
Caldwell in 1837. He was 
Post Master 1845 - 1854: 
Assoc. Judge Court of Com- 
mon Pleas by appointment in 
1853; County Clerk 1859- 
1864. He built “Judgment 
Hall” in 1877. His home was 
probably built in the early 
1800’s and was torn down 
in 1937. 


(See page 205) 





CALDWELL — 
MUNICIPAL HALL 
formerly bakery of Justus B. 
(“Jess”) McChesney. Orig- 
inally “Judgment Hall.” At 


southwest corner of The 
Common. Torn down in 1939. 


(See page 205) 








t CORNER OF ROSELAND and WESTVILLE AVES. about 1900. At left “Jess” McChesney’s 
Bakery; at right Office of the Slayback-Van Order Co., used for a while as Bo 


(See page 205) 
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Col. Cyrus Crane 37.00 John G. Dobins 8.50 

Jos. C. Moore 12.10 Ab™ Courter 9.00 

Jos. Dobins 8.40 Noah Baldwin 11.87 

Abm. Personett 4.82 : camara 

Yehon Criss Corby 0.16 to pay Mr $ 99.24 

Henry Colyer 7.90 Grover out 717.98 

Moses Kent 19.93 this sum yet hibits sods 

$ 13.25 $ 817.22 

Joshua Moore $ 6.45 to John Cole 4.00 

Joseph P. Gould 5.34 to G.P.M. 

W™ Gould & A. Williams 13.95 Services the 

Jos. Jacobus 13.96 Day of Vendue 1.00 

Moses Kinsey 5.00 for Liqur ih) 18.50 

John W. Wardle 227 een: 

Capt Noah Baldwin 42.73 18.50 798.72 

W™ G. Crane 16 31 from Jos Lyon (?) 58 

Josiah W. Crane 11:25 G.P.M. 32 

Henry lion 3.10 

Judgt agt Saml Cory 5.50 Due Society 799.62 
———____. PPBPPPPPPPPEPPP PPP PP PPPPPPPP PP PELE 
$ 717.98 the Amt of wood G.P.M. 


Bot Last Vendue 27.50 
G.P.M. has paid 

the trustees Note to 

Wd. Riker 27.18 


— 32 





the Amt Reported at the anual 
Meeting was $ 799.946 
From this report it may be seen that the assets of the Society consisted 
mainly of notes of its members, and explains the difficulty experienced in get- 
ting enough cash to pay their debts. 


The first appointment of what we term an auditing committee was made at 
the annual meeting in 1827, when, “William Gould & William G. Crane were 
appointed a committee to examine the Treasurer’s accounts and count the 
money.” At this same meeting the ever-present question of the duties of the 
Sexton came up once more for discussion, and it was, “Resolved; that the care 
of the Meeting house, Ringing the Bell &c, be sold to the lowest bidder and 
that in addition to the ordinary duties of Sexton the purchaser must observe the 
following regulations (viz) Sweep the Meeting house floors and Sand them 
Six times in the year, (the Sand to be paid for by Society) Brush the Seats 
and mouldings and sweep down the Cobwebs once a month, must keep dogs out 
of the house in time of Service—and the door Stones clear from Snow or 
other incumbrance and in the warm Season must raise the windows at six o’clock 
in the morning, must ring the bell for all public Society meetings must take 
care of the Burying ground but must not pasture it.” . . . “The office of Sexton 
was struck off to Samuel Moore for $24.75, he being the lowest bidder.” It 
is interesting to note how, with the growing facilities, the duties of the Sexton 
expanded; also, the salary from $1.875 to $24.75. 


At the time of the completion of the church in 1796, stoves were being 
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introduced quite extensively as substitutes for fireplaces for heating. To the 
conservative Caldwell farmers, the idea of building a fire in an iron box in 
the middle of the room was so dangerous, that they would rather sit and shiver, 
than have anything to do with the new-fangled contraptions,—and this they 
did for thirty-nine years. However, by 1828, the practise of heating by stoves 
had become so prevalent that, at the annual meeting of that year, it was voted: 
“that the Trustees be authorized to purchase Stoves & from New York to be 
placed in the Meeting house.” At first wood was used, and the Sexton was to 
include in his duties, “cutting wood when bro’t to the door of the meeting 
house.” This arrangement did not last long, for at the annual meeting next, 
the following item is recorded; “To John D. Jacobus for coal & making fire 
last winter—$6.87.” 

While sittings on the ground floor of the Meeting House were sold at 
auction or at an appraised figure, those in the gallery remained free. It will 
be remembered that in 1802 a separate treasurer was appointed to receive and 
administer the funds collected in the gallery. Just how long this system pre- 
vailed; we do not know, but we do know that in 1828 a subscription list was 
made in the gallery, with what success is evident. The Trustees must have been 
keenly disappointed when on a request for forty dollars they received sub- 
scriptions for the meager sum of eight dollars. The list reads as follows :— 

“free Subscription for the Year 1828. 


“Wee the Subscribers Who Occupy the Gallery In Caldwell Meeting House 
feeling a Disposition to Aid In the Support of the Gospel in this place — for that 
purpose Promis to pay to the Trustees of Caldwell parrish the Several Sums annexed 
to our Respective Names to be Collected by our Gallery Collector for 1828 Jany 
14 1828.” 


Sub. Names $ Sub. Names $ 
E. Wilson Martin 50 Absolom King 1.00 
William A. Bates 1.00 James Provost 50 
Aaron B. Harrison . 50 John M. Bush 50 
Henry J. Vanriper 50 Jared Beach 50 Paid. 
Jabez D. Harrison 1. Martial Baldwin 1; 
Edward Baldwin 1.00”? 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-TWO 


Pastor’s Assistant 


iB 1828 Mr. Grover entered the seventieth year of his age, and the sentiments 
of a number of the congregation with regard to this event, were expressed 
in the following petition submitted at the annual meeting, Jan. Ist, 1828:— 
Caldwell, Dec® 125, 1827. 
“Whereas, it doth appear to a respectable number of this Church & Congregation 
that our Minister the Rev. Mr. Grover, at his advanced age, is not able to preach & 
perform the duties of a minister fully to the satisfaction of a respectable number of 
his hearers — Now, therefore, We the Subscribers, believing the above to be a true 
statement of the facts do recommend that there be a compromise made between 
Mr. Grover & the Congregation at the next Annual Meeting, so that there may be 
an Assistant to preach part of the time, which we believe to be best, both for 
Minister & people; and, we pledge ourselves To pay a reasonable Sum to support 
both: but, feel unwilling, To pay in future, unless there be a compromise to that 


effect.” 

Signed by. 

William G. Crane John N. Mintonye 
John G. Dobbin Joseph Dobbin 
Noah Baldwin John W. Wardell 
Jonathan Provost Calvin Martin 
Abram Personet Isaac Dobbin 

Beth! Crane Joseph Jacobus 
Ezekiel Campbell Morris Williams 
Nath! M. Gould Isaac Condit, Jun’.” 


A vote was taken of those present, how many would give additional sums to 
obtain an assistant for Mr. Grover, with the result of eighteen negatives and 
seventeen affirmatives. By general consent the matter was postponed until the 
next annual meeting. 

The Trustees reported an arrearage of $52.84; and the clerk noted at the 
foot of the minutes; “N.B. The reason of our falling in arrearage this year, is 
there was no free subscription last year for the young people:—it is hoped how- 
ever, that they will subscribe double Amt. this year.” 

In the meantime, despite the adverse vote at the annual meeting, the Rev. 
Robert B. Campfield, a recent graduate of Auburn Theological Seminary, and 
licentiate of Cayuga Presbytery, was engaged as assistant to Mr. Grover for a 
year dating from July Ist, 1828. Mr. Campfield did not stay out his full term 
of one year, but at the annual meeting in 1829 he submitted a request to be 
relieved from his charge in order to undertake work in another field. His re- 
quest was granted, and he was voted the sum of two hundred dollars for his 
six months’ services. 

During his first Seminary vacation in 1826, Mr. Campfield had labored in a 
revival in Springfield, and afterward, in August, he met in Newark, Mr. Cyrus 
Crane, who invited him to accompany him to Caldwell and preach. That evening 
the bell was rung, and ten or a dozen people met in the school house. They 
expressed interest in the meetings at Springfield, and at their invitation, Mr. 
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Campfield remained for several weeks, visiting from house to house, and con- 
ducting meetings in the school house. After awakening considerable interest in 
spiritual things, Mr. Campfield returned to the Seminary, and the following 
year, 1827, came back to Caldwell for a part of his vacation. The next July, 
as above stated, he was invited to become Mr. Grover’s colleague. Some years 
later he wrote, “My association with Father Grover was always pleasant and 
tender, and we labored most harmoniously together to the last of my residence 
in Caldwell. I parted in peace and kindness with the church, Mr. Grover and 
every individual.” The greater part of his ministerial life was spent in the 
Secretaryship of the A.S.S. Union.* 

Mr. Campfield was voted two hundred dollars as salary for his six months’ 
services, but he was, like Mr. Grover, compelled to accept a large part of it in 
promises to pay at a future date, as the following documents indicate :— 

“Caldwell 10th Feby 1829. 

Rec’d from C. S. Crane Clerk of the Trustees of Caldwell Parish, Twenty Seven 


75/100 Dollars In Amt including previous receipts One hundred & fifty Six Dollars, 
fifty cents on Salary. R. B. Campfield.” 
“Caldwell 10th Feby 1829. 
Due M* Robert B. Campfield Thirty Dollars balance on Settlement, for half year’s 
Salary ending Jany 1st, 1829.” 
C. [Name torn off, C. S. Crane? ] 
[On reverse side] 
“Newark 24th Ap! 1829—Recd of C. S. Crane Twenty seven Dollars also Mt Sayres 
order for Three Dollars in full. R. B. Campfield 
Abr. Campfield.” 
“Rev. R. B. Campfield, Dr 
To Stephen Grover 
To five weeks & half Board @ $ 2.00 p™ week $ 11.00.” 
Mr. Grover has agreed verbally 
to throw in this a/c. C. S. Crane.” 
[on reverse side] 
“Mr Grover’s a/c against Mt Campfield 
for Board 
rendered Trustees. 
“Caldwell 31 Aug 1829. 
Rec? from C. S. Crane Clk of Trustees, Twelve 50/100 Dollars in full of all 
demands against Robt. B. Campfield for Board — Seven Dollars 50/100 being taken 
out of Societies funds. 


Ezekiel Campbell.”2 

“Tt was at this time that the Sunday School of the Church was organized. 
Mr. Calvin Crane and Gen. Gould were among the earliest teachers. This is on 
the authority of Mr. Campfield in a letter of November 13th, 1884.” So reads 
a ig in Mr. Berry’s handwriting on the copy of his sermon in the church 
safe. | 

The first Sunday School in the State of New Jersey was organized in 1814 
by Miss Anna Richards, daughter of Rev. James Richards, D.D., pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church of Newark. The class first met in the pastor’s study 
on Saturday afternoon, and consisted of Miss Richards with two little girls, and 
her friend Miss Mary Burnet, who came with two more little girls. The time 
was later changed to Sunday afternoon, after the afternoon service, and the 





1 Berry, page 32. 
2 Baldwin Papers. 
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school grew to fourteen, when the room became so crowded that they moved 
to the gallery of the church.® 

The matter was taken up by Presbytery, and the first Sunday School was 
organized under its auspices in 1815. From that time the movement was pushed 
with enthusiasm, and from this small beginning has grown one of the most 
productive fields of Christian endeavor. It has been said, that eighty-five per 
cent of the church membership comes from the Sunday School. 

A Sunday School was started in Franklin in 1821, seven years before the 
one in connection with the church in Caldwell village. According to Mr. William 
Lane, for fifty-three years a deacon and elder of the church, in an article 
published in the “Caldwell Observer”, April 30, 1878; “Mr. Grover was a hard 
worker for the Sunday School. He would go from house to house in his car- 
riage every Saturday and teach the children the catechism.” Finally, in 1821, 
it was resolved by a committee to call the children together and organize a 
Sunday School. This met with opposition, objections and excuses by the parents, 
but after considerable hard work by the committee, the school was organized. 
They met on Saturday in the school house in Franklin, and the only books used 
were the Bible, catechism and a spelling book. At first the parents thought it 
should be held during the summer months only, but the school prospered, and 
it soon met on Sundays, both summer and winter. Before the school in Cald- 
well village was started, children came to the Franklin school from Vernon, 
Caldwell, Centerville and Horse Neck. 

It was continued through the years as a union Sunday School: the school 
house was changed into a chapel, and the ministers of the Caldwell churches 
conducted services there on Sunday afternoons and Thursday evenings in ro- 
tation. It eventually grew into the West Caldwell Union Church, with its own 
pastor. The chapel was raised by installing a basement, and was used until the 
new church was occupied, when it was sold to the town and became the West 
Caldwell Borough Hall. 

To return to the Society business: Mr. Grover’s advancing age handicapped 
his activities increasingly, and at the annual meeting in 1830, the Trustees 
recommended that, in order to pay for the services of an assistant pastor, Mr. 
Grover’s salary be reduced to three hundred dollars. This recommendation was 
adopted by the congregation, and the Trustees were authorized to interview Mr. 
Grover and get his consent, if agreeable to him. At a meeting held January 16, 
1830, the committee reported; “That Mr. Grover is willing to accede to the 
Resolutions made at our annual Meeting & he accepts the proposed compensa- 
tion from the date above specified.” An agreement was drawn up between Mr. 
Grover and the Trustees, and was signed by both parties, but no record of its 
provisions appears anywhere in the minutes. However, time often settles many 
a question, and in this case the answer came from an unexpected source. 

The original copy of this agreement has recently come to light. A bundle 
of papers belonging to Noah O. Baldwin was given by his son Edward H., to 
Charles M. Baldwin, son of Zenas A. Baldwin, a brother of Noah O. When 
Charles M. removed to Washington State, a number of years ago, these papers 
were carried along, without being closely inspected. Just recently they were 
more thoroughly examined and this agreement was found and forwarded to the 


3 Shaw, Vol. I, page 469. 
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writer, through Mrs. Clifton C. Francisco of Pomeroy, Wash., a descendent of 
Moses P. Crane, and a former member of the church. 
This agreement is now filed among the records of the church, and reads as 


fullows:— . 

“The members of the Congregation of Caldwell Convened, on their Annual meet- 
ing agreeably to law Jan. Ist. 1830, agreed to take into consideration the relation 
that existed between the Rev. Stephen Grover their present Pastor, & this Con- 
gregation, and after mature deliberation, authorized & instructed their Trustees to 
enter into another & renewed engagement with Mr. Grover, on the Conditions here- 
after specified. — 

The Relation between Pastor & People having existed for forty years & upwards 
in uninterrupted friendship; The sd. Congregation have entered into the following 
Covenant as a basis of continued good feelings which shall be considered indis- 
soluble until the Covenanting Parties are separated by Death or (by Mr. Grover’s 
removal from this Congregation) or until the cessation of the validity of this agree- 
ment shall be requested by Mr. Grover or his Assigns in his life time. — 

Art. Ist The Trustees of the Congregation of Caldwell do hereby covenant and 
agree, binding themselves & their successors in office, to pay to the Rev. Mr. Grover 
or his Assigns, the Sum of Three Hundred Dollars a year, from JanY lst. 1830 
in payments of One Hundred Dollars every four Months in money or negotiable 
Notes, during his natural life, provided he remains with us, —nevertheless no per- 
sonal or combined ill treatment on the part of the Congregation, rendering Mr. 
Grover’s living with us uncomfortable shall go towards effecting the validity and 
virtue of this Covenant, made in mutual good faith, should Mr. Grover be under 
the necessity of removing from amongst us on that account. — The necessity of 
the removal being decided on by Two or more impartial Judges, selected by the 
aggreived parties. — 

Art. 2nd The Trustees hereby agree To let the leased Lands of the Parsonage now 
in the possession of M'. Grover remain so, until the expiration of the Lease (on 
the Ist Jany) 1832 under the same considerations therein named, without any 
vider poe from the above Stipulated Sum of Three Hundred Dollars for the use 
thereof — 


Art. 34- The Rev. Mr. Grover on his part, engages To discharge faithfully the 
duties of his ministerial Office either as Sole Pastor or as Senior Pastor of this Con- 
gregation (as God shall enable him, agreeably to his own best judgement) having 
an Assistant or Colleague associated with him, & hereby covenants with the Trustees 
& their Successors in Office To do all in his power To promote the peace happiness 
& unity of this Church & Congregation. — 
In witness whereof, the parties herein named have set their hands & seals this 
Eighteenth day January eighteen hundred & thirty, — 
All the interlining To the above written articles was made previously to the sign- 
ing by the parties, C. S. Crane Clk. 
Stephen Grover (Pastor) 
Nath! S. Crane ( ) 
Jonathan Provost ( ) 


i | C. S. Crane 3, 
This is the agreement referred to at the close of the one made in 1811. 


_ Mr. Grover, undoubtedly, realized his own waning strength, and the necessity 
‘an assistant; also; he appreciated the lack of ready money among his par- 
‘hioners, and so willingly entered into this new covenant. The lack of cash 
uade the business of the congregation involved and confusing, and entailed 
nancial embarrassment to all parties concerned. The following items from the 
Riudwin papers illustrate their method of doing business. 


“Dr Sir On more reflection on the matter of Mr. King’s Order I think that it may 


saoqsniy. 
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be best to charge me with it. That will put a stop to further difficulties respecting 
the Order. Your most obedient &c 

June 8th 1829 Stephen Grover. 
N.B. If the Trustees meet at your house 

this evening & I should not be present 

I still respectfully & earnestly request t 

their Aid in money matters &c 

Agreeable to what I stated when they 

were at my house last. 

dp Yours &c 

Mr. C. S. Crane. S-G? 

The order referred to probably involved the following :— 

“Revd Stephen Grover, 

Sir: Please pay Calvin S. Crane one of the Trustees of Caldwe!l parish Eight 
Dollars & Ninety five Cts the sum I will place to Your Credit on Philemon Bates 
Book in So doing you will oblige Yours respectfully 
Caldwell 18t® May 1829 

Absalom King.” 
$ 8.95 
The above is a transaction involving four persons in which Mr. Grover was 
supposed to dig up an amount of cash, which he probably didn’t have; so, he 
asked that it be charged against him on the Society books and bypassed the cash. 


“Aug 23-1829. Received of Ezekiel Campbell four dollars and eighty seven Cents 
on the Sallary for the year 1828.—In payment for a lott of grass 
in the Little Piece. 

To the Trustees of Caldwell Parish. Stephen Grover.” 


“To the Trustees of Caldwell Parish — Please to pay John W. Wardwell Six dollars 
and twenty five cents on account of your humble servant Stephen Grover. 
Sept. 20— 1829. 

N.B. Being the amt of grass bought of Mt Wardwell.” 


“$ 120. Caldwell, January 18, 1830 
Six months after date the Trustees of Caldwell Parish promise to pay the order 
of Rev? Stephen Grover One hundred and Eighty Dollars for Value received with 
Interest without defalcation or discount. 


As witness my hand & seal... .’ 
(Name torn off.) 


Caldwell 18 Jany 1830. 
Rec? of Trustees of Caldwell Parish their Note balance of 
Settlement for Three Hundred & Seventy eight 12/100 Dollars 
up to Jany 1st 1830. Stephen Grover. 


Feby 1 1834 
Recd of W™ G. Crane Nine Dollars 59 Cents on Salary for the year 
1833 VIZ an order from J. D. Gould of 94 Cts & due bill of $8.65 
from Demas Harrison. 
$ 9.59 Stephen Grover. 


These are but typical of a great number of similar documents to be found 
among the Baldwin papers. The following example well illustrates the means 
by which Mr. Grover was accustomed to receive his salary. 


By John Stagers due bill $ 4.50 
Jotham Crane 3.00 
David Mintonea 3.50 
Elijah Pierson 2.50 
Thomas Cochran 12.00 
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Joseph P. Gould 2.62% 











Nath! S. Crane 7.40 
Z. C. Crane 6.47 
W™ Lane 2.00 
J. D. Gould 4.50 
48.49 1% 

Wells Harrison 9.00 
W™ Fairchild eB Iz és" 

$ 59.24 
Artemas Buredage 4.50 

$ 63.74 


Dec™ 15 1830. Recd the above accts amountin to $ 63.74 
on the salary due me for the year 1830. 
By the hand of C. S. Crane Trustee Prest, 

Stephen Grover. 

From these documents we find that he was paid in driblets by various in- 
dividuals, by collectors of the congregation, by the Trustees and by orders 
given by and to him in numerous unconventional transactions. It speaks well 
for the patience of all parties that the arrangement was carried on for so long, 
with so little friction. 


The matter of supplying Mr. Grover’s wood came up for discussion under 
the new agreement, and it was deemed wiser for “the Parish to supply Mr. 
Grover with wood from their own resources in preference to taking it off the 
Parsonage.” Those who agreed to furnish wood were as follows:— 


Maj. Rufus Harrison Capt. Jonathan Beach Capt. Thos. D. Gould 
Beth’] Crane Sam’ Harrison Caleb Crane 

Wm. G. Crane Jared F. Harrison Henry S. Harrison 
Jonathan Provost Personet Crane Timothy Dod 

Cyrus Harrison Stephen C. Moore Uzal & Wells Harrison 
Maj. Nath’l S. Crane Matthias Canfield Asher Crane 

Gen’] Wm. Gould Stephen S. Gould 


There was also a committee appointed to procure occasional supplies for 
their old pastor, so that he was by no means neglected and left to his own re- 
sources. He, however, was not content to be “put on the shelf”, and for the 
present year, at least, undertook to get out his own wood, and thus relieve these 
brethren of this burden. There must have been some agreement covering the 
matter, as the following bill shows. 

April 12 1830. 

The Trustees of Caldwell Parish 

To Stephen Grover — Dr, 

To cutting and carting twenty Cord of wood from the Parsonage wood to his 

house p™ agreement — @ ®7.0.0 $ 17.50. 

As I am in pressing want The Trustees will be kind enough to pay the above 

& oblige their humble servant. 

Stephen Grover — 

Caldwell 12 1830. 

In accordance with the new agreement with Mr. Grover, on May 17th, 1830, 
the Rev. Baker Johnson was engaged as Mr. Grover’s assistant for a period of 
two months. On June 2lst, this period was extended to January lst, 1831, at 
the rate of four hundred dollars per year. 
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At the annual meeting January Ist, 1831: “On motion, it wan unanimously 
resolved to call the Rev. Baker Johnson to become an assistant to Mr. Grover 
& the following committee was appointed to treat with him & report at a follow- 
ing meeting, Sam’l Harrison, Geo. P. Martin, Jared F. Harrison, Jonathan Beach, 
Gen’l Gould, Beth’l Crane & Caleb Crane.” “Voted to pay Mr. Johnson at the 
rate of $400 a year while the negotiations is pending.” 

There was a lack of enthusiasm in the matter, and a backwardness in attend- 
ing congregational meetings, and it was not until April 15th, 1831, after three 
fruitless attempts, that the congregation took up seriously the question. 


“The proposition recently made to Mr. Johnson to settle as Co-pastor with Mr. 
Grover on condition of receiving Four Hundred Dollars annually — the use of a 
Parsonage house after next Spring — also 4 or 5 acres of land contiguous to the 
house & about the same quantity in the Little Piece, having been read, after some 
desultory conversation it was, on motion, Resolved — To instruct the Committee 
of Ways & Means to go forward, also to endeavor to get an expression of the people 
as to their wishes respecting an Assistant — the people to be called together next 
Sabbath during intermission.” 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-THREE 


A Presbyterian Church 


“Caldwell, April 25th, 1831. 


“At a meeting of the Church & Congregation convened according to public 
notice from the pulpit, the Rev. Mr. Judd from Bloomfield being present, was 
chosen Moderator — Rufus Harrison, Clerk. 


“The meeting being duly constituted, was addressed by the Moderator, in which 
he stated the object for which the assembly had been called — afterwards the fol- 
lowing orders were taken. 


“Ist The Committee appointed at the annual Meeting of the Parish, To negotiate 
with the Rev. Mr. Johnson respecting a settlement as Co-pastor of the Congrega- 
tion presented a call in due form, as their report, which was received & accepted. 


“2nd On motion by Jonathan Provost, seconded by Jared F. Harrison, it was 
unanimously resolved, the Report be adopted & signed by the Committee in behalf 
of the Congregation. 


“3rd On motion by N. S. Crane, seconded by Jonathan Provost, it was resolved 
that the Church change their form of government & unite with the Presbytery of 
Newark. 


“4th Resolved that Gen’l Wm. Gould & Geo. P. Martin be the Commissioners 
to prosecute the Call for the Rev. Mr. Johnson before the sd Presbytery. 


“Oth, Resolved that the above named Committee be authorized to request the 
Presbytery of Newark to receive this Church & Congregation under their care. 


Signed Gideon Judd, Moderator 
Rufus Harrison, Clk.” 


The Rev. Baker Johson was born October 23, 1803 in Littleton, N.J. He 
graduated from Union College, Schenectady, N. Y., and at the time of his call 
was a licentiate of Newark Presbytery: ordained by Presbytery of New York 
as an Evangelist, Sept. 12, 1830. It was for him and at his stipulation that the 
parsonage, now the Grover Cleveland Memorial, was built and completed in the 
spring of 1832, at a cost of $1,490. The house as originally built, consisted of 
a main portion two stories high, with a one-story kitchen extension, and a one- 
story lean-to across the back. It was later enlarged by raising the lean-to, 
bringing it under the same roof with the main portion of the house; a one-story 
kitchen extension was added, and the original kitchen raised another story to 
provide a pastor’s study. 

An idea of the prices that prevailed at the time the parsonage was built, 
and the financial straits under which the Trustees labored, may be gathered 
from the following bills:— 

“The Trustees of Caldwell Church 


1832 To John Poinier & Son—Dr, 
January 10 To bills of lumber rendered $ 18.50 
50 Plank 28 14.00 
June 18 900 S Shingles 29 26.10 
25 1000 do 29 . 29.00 
Oct. 2 2 Lime 3.25 
Jany 15 By Cash $ 20 391.09 
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Feby 17 Apr 25 June 15 85 
July 12 Cash 50 


155 155.00 





> $236.09 
The President & Trustees the above will confer on us a very great favour 
if they can possibly pay us the above bill.” 


Received Caldwell December 25th 1832 of the Estate of Noah Baldwin Deceased 
by the hands of Joseph Baldwin twenty Nine dollars twenty five Cents for Mason 
work done at the Parsonage house. 


By order of Trustees 











$ 29.25 Wm Gould President.” 
Trustees of Caldwell parish to A. Crane Dr 
1833 
June 1 To 724 ft of oak fence Bds at 10/ per hu $ 9.06 
1832 
August 11 To a Lot of Refuse joice [joists] 18% 
$ 9.24% 
Caldwell Nov 11t 1833.” 
Lumber Bot of John Poinier & Son 
for Caldwell Society 
1832 ; 
Jany 10 1 Load Carted By J. D. Gould - $ 18.91 
Do 1 Do by N. M. Gould 17.60 
11 1 Doe By J. D. Gould 14.76 
13 1 Doe By Do 18.00 
16 1 D° De Do 15.10 
27 1 D° Mathias Canfield 18.00 
28 1 Doe De Do 20.30 
132.67 
Discount Deducted 2.64 
130.03 
Cash paid Jany 10 20.00 
Balance due J. Poinier & Son $ 110.03 
Feby 2 1 Load By J. D. Gould 8.40 
Feby 17 1 Load By Mathias Canfield 14.00 
132.43 
Deduct 2 percent Last Load 28 
132.15 
Cash paid Feby 17 25.00 
Cash paid Feby 17 a 
107.15” 


The following items are gleaned from a bill submitted in 1832 by Ichabod 
B. Ward: 
“2 Bottles of Lemon Surop 3/6 0 87% 


4 lb Crackers 9d 0 37% 
25 lbs Nails 8d 2 00 
414 lb white Lead 1/3 0 70 
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24% |b Lath Nails U0 eee ao 
6 papers Sand paper 2 OF 12% 
2 pr 4 inch Buts 1/6 0 37% 
48 Screws 9Doz 0 37% 
2 Sheets Sand paper 24 0 04 
1 Gallon Turpentine OSipeel Fa: * 


Labor cost six shillings (75 cents) per day; and a horse and wagon with 
a driver cost ten shillings ($1.25) per day. 

This meeting of April 25th, 1831 was a momentous one in the history of 
this church. Not only did they ratify the call of Mr. J ohnson, but they voted 
a change in the form of church government, to Presbyterian, which vitally 
influenced the entire future history of the church. The church as organized, 
December 3rd, 1784, was Presbyterian, but in October 1785 it adopted the 
Congregational form of government and affiliated with the Morris County Pres- 
bytery, which was Congregational rather than Presbyterian. This Presbytery 
ceased to exist about 1820, and from that time until this meeting in 1831, the 
Caldwell church functioned as a semi-independent organization. 

Following the action taken at this meeting, “The Church met May 12th, 1831 
and having spent a’ season in religious Exercise was regularly constituted: 


Present :— 
Rey. Mr. Grover, Moderator, 
— Baker Johnson, Clk. 

“The design of this meeting having been duly stated from the pulpit on the 
Sabbath preceeding & no objection arising at this time, it was resolved to pro- 
ceed to the Election of Elders & Deacons—The number of Elders to be chosen 
was fixed at Seven—The additional number of Deacons, three:— : 


Names of Elders elected Names of Deacons, elected. 

C. S. Crane David Mintonyea 

Sam’] Harrison Henry S. Harrison 

Rufus Harrison Jonathan Provost 

Geo. P. Martin 

Gen’l Wm. Gould Caleb Crane 7} F 

Nath’l S. Crane David Harrison, Esq. } Veal I 
Jared F. Harrison Sam] Perry. je Fepsopes 


By this action the church became Presbyterian in fact, and not in name only, 
and the society was duly received by the Presbytery of Newark. “The Elders 
were ordained May 22, 1831; The Deacons were set apart June 12th following.” 


At the change to Presbyterianism a new Session record book was opened, and 
the above minutes were taken from the first entry in that book. The old session 
book had been kept in a very desultory manner. Between December 19th, 1788 
and January 3rd, 1795 no rcord had been made. At the latter date it was noted 
that, “Four elders were added to the Session: Joseph Baldwin, Enos Martin, 
Samuel Tompkins, Jonathan Crane.” From this date there was a lapse of 
twenty-four years to October 3rd, 1819, when “four deacons were elected: 
Samuel Perry, Nath’! Douglass, Rufus Harrison, Sam’l Gould.” This is the last 
entry in the old session book, and from that time until the new book was opened, 
in 1831, there is no recorded action by the Session. 


The first Session meeting under the new order was held May 24th, 1831, and 
Calvin S. Crane was elected Clerk of Session. The first recorded action states, 


1 Baldwin Papers, 
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that; “The Session having resolved themselves into a Temperance Society, 
appointed Rev. Mr. Johnson, Maj. Harrison & C. S. Crane a Committee to draft 
a constitution & to report at Next meeting.” A society of this nature was sorely 
needed, and it was an organized protest against the prevailing custom of the 
use and abuse of alcoholic beverages. Up to a few years previous to this time, 
the partaking of spirituous and malt liquors was considered essential to the 
social life of the community, and no social function was regarded as being 
complete without their use. In fact they were used in many of the church 
gatherings, as is attested by entries in the Trustees’ records. From the con- 
gregational minutes of October 29, 1789, we read:—“That the Society be in- 
vited to come & mend Mr. Grover’s barrack & to make & mend fence & to take 
of the collection money to buy rum.” 


It was customary, when the minister made his round of pastoral calls, for 
his parishioners to prepare for his entertainment potations of “hot Flip”. This 
concoction was made of home brew beer, sugar, and a liberal dash of Jamaica 
rum; mixed in a large tumbler called a “flip glass”, and stirred with a red hot 
iron poker, known as a “Logger-head.” No well equipped fireplace was desti- 
tute of one or more logger-heads, and when heated discussions arose, the 
argument was sometimes driven home by the use of the logger-head; hence the 
expression “to be at logger-heads.” Flip was quite a potent beverage, and often 
at the end of his pastoral rounds, the minister’s condition might be defined as 
“quite mellow”. This was considered no detriment to his character or usefulness; 
in fact, total abstainers were looked upon with suspicion. 

The abuses of alcoholic beverages became so flagrant, that the great tem- 
perance movement was inaugurated to combat it, and the Caldwell church added 
its influence on the side of sobriety. The Society was first organized as “The 
Temperance Society of Essex County”, but two years later the name was changed 
to “The Temperance Society of Caldwell”, and was an auxiliary of the “Essex 
County Temperance Society”. 

Nearly one hundred men subscribed to the constitution, and pledged them- 
selves not to provide ardent spirits for the entertainment of friends, nor to use 
them at all, except as medicine. Cider, beer and wine were not to be drunk to 
excess, under penalty, after two or three admonitions, of expulsion. For the 
times, this was a decided step forward. 

The Society met irregularly at the Academy in Caldwell, and in the school 
houses in Westville and Franklin. The extant minutes of the organization start 
from the annual meeting in June, 1833, and record the following officers, then 


elected :— 
“C. S. Crane, President. 


Caleb Crane, Vice-Pres. 

George Steele, Sec’y 

J. A. Burnett, Treasurer. 

Rev. Baker Johnson 

M. P. Crane Committee.” 


Wm. G. Crane 


Much of the Societies’ activities seems to have been the admonition and 
discipline of delinquent members, but considerable educational work was under- 
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taken through literature, sermons and lectures. The work proved to be very 
discouraging, and the Society gradually declined until its demise. Its place 
was taken, in 1868, by the Temple of Honor, and later by the Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union, with its Young Peoples Temperance Union, and the Band of 
Hope, among the children. Anyone who has had experience in this work knows 
the strength of habit and custom, and the power of the entrenched forces of the 
liquor traffic, and if we are to save our country from national debauchery, the 
fight must continue. 


It seems that the change-over to the Presbyterian form was accomplished 
not without unpleasant repercussions. A number of the congregation were not 
in favor of the change, and some of them united with the neighboring Methodist 
churches. This was no new experience for the Caldwell church, except in reverse 
order, for when the Bloomfield Church, in 1812, formally re-adopted the Pres- 
byterian form after a brief trial of Congregationalism, ten of its members trans- 
ferred to the congregational society in Caldwell. It appears that those joining 
the Methodist bodies did not bother to procure letters of dismissal from the 
Presbyterian church, and in their quandary, the Session on August 8th, addressed 
the following question to Presbytery :—“How shall members of the Presbyterian 
church be dealt with, who leave their first covenant vows & join the Methodist 
Body without showing any deference to the regular mode of dismissal adopted 
in Sd Church: opinion & advice of Presbytery respectfully solicited.” On 
November 11th, the following reply was received from Presbytery; “A reference 
from the Church at Caldwell for advice as to the treatment of members of the 
Church who withdrew irregularly to the Methodists, being made to the Pres- 
bytery. It was resolved: ‘That in the view of this Presbytery, the names of 
members so withdrawing and not previously under censure be struck off from 
the list of Members as Persons irregularly withdrawn’.” This method of pro- 
cedure was thereupon followed. 


It is interesting to find that one, John Byram, who after much remonstrance 
by the Session for intemperance, and his refusal to honor two separate citations 
to appear before the Session, was excluded from the privileges of the church. 
He said, that as he was not in favor of the change to Presbyterianism, he did 
not consider himself a member of the church, but was still a congregationalist, 
and that the Session had no jurisdiction over him. One member of the church 
appearing before the Session and acknowledging his delinquency was suspended 
from participation in the Lord’s supper for three months: another was suspended 
from privileges of the church for a like period. 

Meanwhile the Trustees had been struggling with the perennial arrearages 
in the minister’s salary, but in spite of shortage of funds, it was voted on April 
29th, 1833: “That the Seats Be finished by putting on Doors and Shelves and 
painting and paint the outside of the house, also Resolved to bild a new pulpit, 
Cyrus Harrison & Noah Sayer appointed to circulate a subscription.” On 
January Ist, 1834. The Trustees reported “that the doors had been put on the 
seats, but that not enough subscriptions had been obtained to finish the work, 
and it was dropped for the present.” At this time the seats were numbered by 
placing a small piece of dark wood on the top rail of the doors, bearing the 
number of the pew. 
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During the summer of 1833, Mr. J ohnson, having declared his unwillingness 
to serve the congregation longer in the capacity of assistant, requested the Church 
to unite with him in asking Presbytery to dissolve his pastoral relation with this 
charge. Having tried in vain to induce him to change his mind, the congre- 
gation met on October 11th, 1833, and adopted the following resolution:— 

“Resolved, that in the opinion of this meeting under existing circumstances 


agreeable to Rev. Mr. Johnson’s request it appears best that the pastoral relation 
between the Rev. Mr. Johnson & this Church and Congregation be dissolved.” 


“Resolved, that three commissioners with discretionary powers be appointed 
to attend the next meeting of the Presbytery at Newton in Sussex County when 
the following persons was appointed in behalf of this Church and Congregation 
(to) Represent their case before said Presbytery.” 

Calvin S. Crane 
Nathaniel S. Crane 
William Gould.” 


It will be seen that the Newark presbytery covered a much larger territory 
than at present; extending even to Newton in Sussex County. In those “horse 
and buggy days” this meant an all-day trip each way for the delegates from this 
church. 


The request was concurred in by Presbytery, and Mr. Johnson at once relin- 
quished his labors here, after a very brief but successful pastorate of three 
years. During his stay the roll of church members was increased by one hun- 
dred and four names, ninety-seven of whom were by profession. 


Mr. Johnson experienced the same financial difficulties as Mr. Grover, rela- 
tive to his salary, as the following items, culled from the Baldwin papers, show:— 


“$ 80. Caldwell 1st Oct 1831. 


Rec’ from C. S. Crane Pres. of Trustees Eighty 
Dollars on a/c of Salary for present year.—Seventy Nine 
Dollars in note to Mr. Grover & one Dollar Cash. 
Baker Johnson.” 


“Recd Caldwell April 14th 1832 of W™ Gould four dollars 
from Bethuel Crane for hay three dollars twelve cents of 
Doct? James Orton & Nine dollars Cash making sixteen 
dollars twelve cents on Sallary for the year 1832 by me. 


$ 16.12 Baker Johnson.” 


“Due the Rev’ B. Johnson on demand Six dollars fifty Cents in 
full his Sallary for the year 1830 from Caldwell Society. 
Caldwell Feb. 15th, 1832. 

$ 6.50 W™ Gould, Pres of Trustees. 


“$ 10.26 Recd May 15th 1833 of Jonathan Provost by William 
Lane Ten Dollars and Twenty six cents on Salary. 


Caldwell, N. Jersey. B. Johnson. 


“20.00 Mr Jonathan Provost please to pay Mr Joseph P. 
Gould Twenty Dollars and charge the same to my account. 
Caldwell March — 10, 1834. Baker Johnson. 








Possibly Mr. Johnson’s financial embarrassments may have had something 
to do with his decision to resign, although there is no intimation to that effect. 
However, on top of his pastoral duties, to have the experience of being unable 
to pay his bills on time, must have been discouraging, to say the least. 
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From Caldwell Mr. Johnson settled in Greenville, N. Y.; thence he went to 
Smithfield, Pa., and after that became Principal of the Collegiate Institute at 
Newton, N. J. From there he removed to Oxford, Wis., where he resided for 
about twenty-five years, and died there October 18th, 1886. 


At the same congregational meeting which released Mr. Johnson it was, 
“Resolved, that the Trustees be instructed to secure to the Rev. Mr. Grover three 
hundred dollars pr year in order for him to give up the Pastorial Charge of this 
Church and Congregation.” It had been found that Mr. Grover, being in his 
seventy-sixth year of age, was no longer able to perform the duties demanded 
of so large a parish, and it became difficult to secure a minister willing to be 
settled simply as an assistant. No immediate arrangement was perfected, and 
at the annual meeting of January Ist, 1835 it was, “Resolved, that the Rev. Mr. 
Grover be requested to take fifteen hundred Dollars and Exonerate the Church 
& Congregation from existing obligations, and Rufus Harrison wait on Mr. 
Grover for the above purpose.” The former proposition was accepted by Mr. 
Grover, and he retired from the charge of the church altogether upon a fixed 
annuity of three hundred dollars per year, and he became “Pastor Emeritus”. 
The pulpit thus became vacant. 


There had apparently developed some difficulty as to the custody of the 
books of the Society, hence at this same meeting; “On motion,” it was, “Resolved, 
that the President of the Board of Trustees be required to deliver up the books 
and papers to his Successor under oath and in Case of Said President neglecting 
or refusing so to do shall forfeit and pay the sum of two Thousand Dollars.” 
Probably, in the light of this resolution, we may perceive a touch of irony in 
the closing sentence of the Trustees’ report at the following meeting; “The 
above report is submitted to you by your humble servants for your acceptance 
together with their thanks for the Honor conferred upon them in permitting 
them to serve you as Trustees the past year. Jonathan Provost, Pres’t.” 

And now for some light on another subject! Up to this time candles had 
been used for lighting the meeting house. One may imagine the gloom of the room 
dispelled slightly by the flickering light of a dozen or so of candles in sconces 
spaced along the walls—one twenty-five Watt electric light in a room fifty by 
fifty feet. Little was accomplished save to emphasize the darkness. However, 
a great amount of light was unnecessary in the conduct of the services, as every- 
one knew the psalms “by heart,”’ and, with the help of the chorister to line off 
the words, could sing all the hymns from memory, even to the last verse. Never- 
theless, when intelligence reached this back-woods community that lamps had 
been perfected, which promised great improvement over candles, the congre- 
gation must needs follow the trend of the times, and on January Ist, 1834, it 
was, “Resolved, that there be lamps put in the meeting house and that Rufus 
Harrison be appointed to obtain them, and the money be raised by Subscription 
& that John Moore circulate a subscription for that purpose.” The lamps were, 
doubtless, of the whale oil type, and were prolific of smoke and smell, but were 
so superior to candles that the congregation were at first dazzled by the bril- 
liance. 

The use of candles was not entirely discontinued, for there are items in the 
Trustees’ report of thirty-seven and a half cents being spent yearly for candles. 
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These were probably used on the pulpit—a candle being placed in a candle-stick 
on each side of the deck. The story is told of a certain minister in the Verona 
church preaching one night on “The Devil”. In the course of his discourse his 
gesticulations became so vehement that he knocked off one of the pulpit candles 
to the floor. Leaning far over the pulpit, he viewed the wreckage, and exclaim- 
ing in a low voice, “And that has gone to the devil”, continued his address 
without perturbation. The whale oil lamps were used until the eighteen-sixties, 
when kerosene was introduced at the risk of the user. 

The year that saw the change to the Presbyterian form of government, wit- 
nessed a large spiritual awakening, and the church received forty new members, 
among whom were the Rev. David H. Pierson, and Elders M. S. Canfield, Sam- 
uel Q. Harrison and Asher Crane. In the following year twenty-two, and in the 
next year forty-two more were received into the church, among whom were 
several ex-slaves or their offspring. The assistance of the Rev. G. Kanouse and 
Rev. J. C. Moore was enjoyed in the latter year. 

At the annual meeting in 1824, the Trustees reported a legacy of five hun- 
dred dollars from the estate of Maj. Nathaniel Crane of West Bloomfield, of 
which they had already received two hundred and forty-five dollars in notes. 
The executors estimated that it would fall short, and would probably not exceed 
four hundred dollars, the balance of which was turned over the following year. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-FOUR 


Mr. Cleveland’s Pastorate 


A? SOON as the pulpit was declared vacant the church made every effort to 

secure a new pastor, depending for its preaching upon occasional supplies 
and candidates for settlement. Finally, at a congregational meeting held Feb- 
ruary 14th, 1834, it was, “Resolved, that we call the Rev. Mr. Fairchild to become 
our Pastor and that we offer him five hundred Dollars a year with as much 
Parsonage as Mr. Johnson had.” The Rev. E. E. Fairchild was pastor of a 
church in Wantage, Sussex County; but, he declined the call. 

The following April 15th, at a similar meeting, it was, “Resolved, that we 
make out a Call for the Rev. Richard F. Cleveland to become our pastor and 
tliat we give him the use of the parsonage house and lot and four hundred and fifty 
Dollars a year and that we make him a present of one hundred and fifty dollars.” 
Having received the assent of Mr. Cleveland, on May Ist, 1834, “The Church and 
Congregation met agreeable to previous notice given from the pu'pit for the 
purpose of Electing a pastor of this Church and Congregation. The Rev. Stephen 
Grover whose assistance had been obtained, Presided, when the moderator an- 


nounced to the people that he would preceed to take the votes of the Electors for 
a pastor. 


“Voted unanimously in favor of the Rev. Richard F. Cleveland when a Call 
in due form was made and read to the Congregation. 


“On motion resolved that the Call be Signed By the Church session and the 
Trustees. Nathaniel S. Crane and George P. Martin were appointed commissioners.” 
Richard Falley Cleveland was descended from good old Puritan stock. Moses 

Cleveland, the pioneer progenitor of the family, came from Ipswich, England 
to Woburn, Mass., in 1635. His third child, Aaron, was born there in 1654 or 
95. Aaron was a carpenter, but gave up his work to fight in the King Philip’s 
war. After his return he worked at his trade for a while, and then removed to 
Medford in 1704, and to Cambridge in 1716, where he conducted a tavern. His 
youngest son, Aaron II, was born October 19,1715. In 1733, Aaron II settled 
in Kast Haddam, Conn., where he became an extensive land owner, and is noted 
in the town records as “Aaron Cleveland, Gentleman”. His son, Aaron III, was 
born in East Haddam, graduated from Harvard in 1735 and became the minister 
of the Strict Congregational Church at Haddam, Conn., a town about five miles 
north of his birth-place. His liberal views displeased the Strict Congreg=tional- 
ists, and in 1747 he was dismissed from his charge and took a church at Malden, 
Mass. In the late spring of that year he removed to Halifax, N.S., and became 
the minister of the Protestant Dissenting Church, called Mather’s Church. His 
religious convictions became altered, and he embraced the Episcopalian polity. 
He went to England, and on J uly 28, 1755 was there ordained to the priesthood. 
He returned to America and settled first at Lewes Del., and from there went to 
New Castle, Pa. He was a good friend of Benjamin Franklin, and on a trip to 


Philadelphia, was taken seriously ill and expired in Franklin’s home on August 
ba piki 52, 
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His eldest son, Aaron IV, was born in East Haddam, February 2, 1744, and 
doubtless, had as a playmate Jedidiah Chapman, who later acted as moderator 
at the organization mecting of the First Presbyterian Church in Horse-neck, 
December 3rd, 1784. Aaron IV moved to Norwich, Conn., where he became 
a hat maker. He joined the congregationalists, and achieved prominence in 
civic affairs. He was elected to the State legislature in 1779, where he served 
one term during the Revolutionary War. He introduced a bill to abolish slavery, 
which was the first attempt in this direction—it, however, failed of passage. He 
later took up the study of theology and in 1797 was licensed to preach, and was 
assigned as a missionary to New Hampshire and Massachusetts. 


Aaron IV had fifteen children of whom William, the second, was born in 
Norwich, December 20th, 1770. William was a successful watch and clock 
maker. He married Margaret Falley on December 20th, 1793. Their fifth 
child was Richard Falley, the Caldwell pastor, who was born in Norwich, Conn., 
June 19th, 1805. He graduated from Yale in 1824 with high honors. After 
graduation he went to Baltimore, Md., where he served as tutor in a private 
school while he studied theology under Rev. William Nevin, D. D. In the spring 
of 1828 he was ordained a congregational minister and accepted a call to Wind- 
ham, Mass. There was an attraction remaining for him in Baltimore, and he 
returned there and married Ann Neal, September 10th, 1829. Ann Neal was the 
daughter of a successful publisher of legal books, and was accustomed to some 
of the amenities of life. She went to Windham with her husband, accompanied 
by a faithful colored maid, and taking with her some of her southern finery. 
These accessories did not appeal to the New England Congregationalists, and 
Ann’s life became very distasteful to her. She returned her maid to Baltimore 
in deference to the strong anti-slavery sentiment in Windham, and refrained 
from using what little jewelry she possessed. While there a daughter, Ann, was 
born July 9th, 1830, and a son, William Neal, April 7th, 1832. Shortly after 
this they removed to the Presbyterian Church at Portsmouth, Va., where the 
environment was much more congenial to Ann. A second daughter, Mary Allen, 
was born there, November 16th, 1833. While stationed in Portsmouth, Mr. 
Cleveland decided to accept the call to the Caldwell church, which had been 
extended to him May Ist, 1834. Very soon afterward he came to Caldwell and 
was installed as pastor the latter part of May, 1834. 


A change in the church’s Confession of Faith, and Covenant was made in 
this year. The original ones had been in use for about fifty years, and the new 
ones obtained for eleven years. 

This was the time when the abolition movement began to gain momentum, 
and on May 29th, 1835, it was recorded, that, “A circular from the Anti-Slavery 
Society of Massachusetts, addressed to the Churches was laid before the session 
by Rev. Mr. Grover, when it was, ‘Resolved Unanimously, that the said circular 
be read to the church without note or comment, and the speedy and peaceful 
termination of Slavery be commended to their prayers’”. Since the adoption 
of the “Gradual Abolition Act” in New Jersey, every child born of slave parents 
was now free, and with each passing year the remaining slave population was 
being reduced by the death of the older slaves. Consequently, the abolition 
question had little local appeal, and by a type of what we now call “isolationism”, 
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the congregation, while praying for the termination of the evil, was content to 
let the Slave-holding states settle their own problem. 


From the very start, the year 1835 seems to have been one of spiritual de- 
pression, possibly as a reaction from the enthusiastic zeal of the previous three 
years. On February 27th the Session appointed Thursday, March 5th, “as a 
day of meeting for prayer in reference to the present condition of the church 
& to seek the blessing of God,” and on April 18th they reported, “the state of 
religion is low.” This method of appointing days of fasting and prayer prevailed 
for many years, and might well be revived in these present days of indifference 
and materialism. 


For the past two or three years, the Session had spent much of their time 
remonstrating with those of the membership, who took too lightly the vows of 
their Christian profession. To expedite this work the parish was divided into 
twelve or fourteen districts with a Visitation committee of two for each district, 
a few members of the congregation being assigned to assist the session. Visi- 
tations were made before each communion and where flagrant cases of delin- 
quency were found, frequent calls were made. If the offender acknowledged his 
shortcomings and agreed to mend his ways, he was required to make such a 
statement before the congregation, under threat of excommunication. Such 
treatment may seem somewhat harsh, but it must have tended to make the ref- 
ormation permanent. 

At this time there occurred a circumstance, which taxed the patience of the 
Session, and stirred up the church not a little. Tt seems that a member of the 
congregation brought certain charges against one of the elders, which might 
well have been adjudicated in a court of law. Rather than take this scandalous 
action, it was agreed to lay the matter before the Session of the church, in 
accordance with the procedure prescribed under the old congregational rules. 
We know nothing of the nature of the charges, and it is not expedient to 
inquire into them at this time. The method of procedure, and its effect upon 
the congregation in their endeavor to preserve the purity of the church, alone 
interest us. 

From the beginning the Session endeavored to bring about a reconciliation 
between the parties, but when confronted before the Session, the Elder, on 
account of the publicity given the matter, insisted on an open trial. Instead 
of listening to unconfirmed charges and counter-charges, the Session required 
that competent witnesses should be produced. These were all reluctant to 
testify. After a number of attempts for a trial had failed, a time was finally 
appointed, when the assistance of Dr. Fisher was invited to act as moderator. 
In preparation for this day it was made one of private fasting and prayer on 
the part of the members of the Session. However, at the last minute, the com- 
plainant asked for a postponement, and the matter was laid over once more. 
What with adjournments on the one hand and postponements on the other, the 
action dragged on for two years, when it was finally referred to a higher 
tribunal through the untimely death of the defendant on March Ath, 1837. 
The matter thus taken from the hands of the Session was allowed to die. 

There is a lapse in the session records from January 7th, 1836 to April 
28th, 1837, with the following explanatory note to cover the omission :— 
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“The session having in the interim been mainly occupied with the above case of 
discipline excepting some unimportant items of stated business during which a 
mass of unrecorded proceedings has accumulated, & having obtained leave to 
retain their record from the usual Presbyterial examination, in the Fall of last 
year, there was held:— 

Caldwell, April 18th, 1837. 

the monthly stated meeting of the session. 

“Resolved, That the Pastor draft a minute for adoption at the next stated 
meeting in acknowledgement of the late death of one of our numbers, disposing 
also of the case of discipline in which the deceased was a party.” May 25th: 
“Resolved, It becomes us to acknowledge with profoundest reverence, the Divine 
Providence, in the sudden and affecting death of C. S. Crane, co-presbyter with us, 
in the Government of this church, as loudly calling us to increased watchfulness, 
and activity in the discharge of our official duties, as those who watch for souls, 
that we may render an account with joy. Also, “Resolved, as, in our view re- 
quired by the above-mentioned event, that all further consideration of the case 
involving the deceased as a party, and pending at the time of his death, be, 
and hereby is, indefinitely postponed, that all letters produced in testimony be at 
the discretion and control of the original proprietors and that no farther record 
be made of the past proceedings.” 

And thus, to the relief of everyone, the case was allowed to rest. 

Less than a year previous, the church had sustained a heartfelt loss in the 
death of their beloved pastor, on June 22nd, 1836, in the seventy-eighth year 
of his age, and almost fifty years from the time of his first sermon as a candidate 
among them. He retired as usual to rest at night, when he fell asleep in Jesus, 
his Redeemer, whom he had served so long and faithfully, and was found dead 
in his bed in the morning. His death was caused, it is thought, by apoplexy. 
There was universal mourning among the congregation, and a host of his 
friends and parishioners attended his funeral. The sermon was preached by 
Rev. Dr. Hillyer of Orange, the oldest surviving minister in Newark Presbytery, 
assisted by Rev. Mr. Condit, formerly of Hanover. The venerable minister was 
laid to rest in the old Burying Ground just back of the pulpit, and a suitable 
shaft was erected to his memory. No reference to his death was entered in 
the church records, save that at the annual meeting January 2nd, 1837, it was 
voted, “That a marble slab with a suitable inscription be erected in the church 
to the memory of the Rev. Stephen Grover, dec’.” This tablet was placed on 
the wall at the right of the pulpit, nearly under the gallery, and was destroyed 
when the old church burned. At the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
celebration of the church, a similar tablet was set, with an inscription as de- 
scribed by those who remembered the original one. 

At this annual meeting a communication was received from Mr. Cleveland, 
which awakened the congregation to their financial responsibility toward their 
pastor. It reads as follows:— 


“To the Congregation of the Presbyterian Church in 


Parish Meeting Assembled. 
Friends and Brethren:— 

When I came at your call, to settle among you in the Gospel ministry, I did 
it with a decided choice and cordial affection towards you as the people of my 
charge. And altho the stipulated salary on which I settled, was in my own view 
scarsely adequate to the actual necessities of my support, yet I hoped by strictest 
economy, and such sacrifices as I felt willing to make, I should be able to sustain 
myself and family, and be useful. This I have hitherto amid many difficulties and 
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embarrassments struggled to do. But I have struggled in vain; and am now per- 
suaded, that to persist in the attempt will be of no avail. After my best en- 
deavors I find myself at the close of this year, and after all that is due from you 
have been received and appropriated, in debt for my necessary expenses to the 
amount of Two hundred dollars. As my support depends solely on my salary, it 
must be obvious, that to continue my residence among you in such circumstances, 
would not only destroy my peace and seriously threaten my reputation, but unfit 
me for my official services to you. I have tried retrenchment and self-denial, as far 
as in my judgment, duty and usefulness would allow, and am willing that my ex- 
penses should undergo the strictest scrutiny—but all will not do. 

In the mean time, the obligation to provide for a rising family press urgently 
upon me and I am bound in conscience to fulfill it. I invite therefore your con- 
currence in some course that will meet this exegency. 

If you cordially approve my continuing residence among you as your minister, 
and make an adequate provision for it, I will endeavor that such a course shall 
cause you no good cause of regret. If not, then with entire candor and cordiality, 
I beg leave to resign my pastoral office among you, and shall willingly consent 
and concur with you, as to the time of actual separation, so as best to promote our 
mutual happiness and the welfare of Religion. 

In the mean time allow me to express my heartfelt sense of the kindness I 
have experienced among you, my sincere affection towards you all, and my first 
and most earnest desire, that by all your measures, the spiritual interests of the 
Church, may be supremely arrived at and effectually secured. Finally dear Brethren, 


let all your things be done in charity.” ; 
y : , “Signed, Your affectionate Pastor, 


Richard F. Cleveland.” 
Caldwell, N. J. 
Jan. 2—1837. 

“The meeting resolved themselves in committee of the whole on the above 
communication and after some consultation, the following Resolution was adopted :-— 
‘Resolved, That this meeting recommend to the Church and Congregation at some 
future meeting of said Congregation to raise the Rev. Cleveland’s Salary to six 
hundred dollars.’ The meeting then adjourned for two weeks.” 

“January 16—1837. ‘Moved by William Gould, Esqr, seconded by Dr. James 
Orton, That we raise the Rev. Mr. Cleveland’s salary to $600 for one year.’ Yeas 
18, nays 15.” 


“Resolved, That if Mr. Cleveland after hearing the result of this meeting 
refuses to stay with us as our Pastor, the sum of $150.00 be given to him, over 
and above his ordinary salary.” 

We cannot but be in sympathy with Mr. Cleveland’s proposition, for surely 
four hundred and fifty dollars was a meager enough salary for the support of 
a growing family, even in those days, and as the congregation had been relieved 
of Mr. Grover’s three hundred dollars per year annuity, it should have been 
in a position to grant the increase, and thus spare their pastor from needless 
embarrassment and humiliation from being unable to meet his bills, particularly 
as his salary was in arrears. Human nature is the same in all generations, and 
these good people, instead of generously setting his salary at an amount equal 
to his necessities, voted him enough to reduce his yearly deficit to fifty instead 
of two hundred dollars. The meeting was quite evenly divided; whether some 
thought the proposed salary insufficient, or whether it was a furtive vote to 
sever pastoral relations, we cannot say. At any rate, if the latter action should 
be taken, provision was made by a gift to show that no ill-will was present. 
That dissatisfaction with Mr. Cleveland’s preaching was beginning to appear 
is evidenced by later developments. 


On March 18th, 1837, in the little back bedroom of the parsonge, a son was 
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born, whose career was to become of national importance. The boy was named 
Stephen Grover, in honor of the first pastor of the church. In later life he 
dropped the “Stephen” from his name, and as Grover Cleveland became the 
twenty-second and twenty-fourth president of the United States, in which office 
his unimpeachable integrity and inflexible determination reflected the priceless 
heritage of his Christian ancestry. The congregation were not at all stirred 
by this birth, as to them it was just another addition to the pastor’s family. 
Little did they realize, that, when Mrs. Cleveland on her parish calls deposited 
little Stephen Grover on the family crib, they were cradling a future president 
of the United States. 


In the spring of 1837, (the Rev. Mr. Clark, an evangel'st, having labored 
here with Mr. Cleveland for several weeks), the church was blessed with another 
considerable awakening. At the two following communions, the church re- 
ceived seventy-five members into fellowship. Among those converted at that 
time, though he united with the Bloomfield church, was Oliver Crane, who went 
in 1849 as a missionary to the Armenians. Three hundred Bibles and Testa- 
ments were distributed throughout the parish this year. 


On account of the growing membership, the Session on August 25th, 1837: 


“Resolved, that it is expedient to increase the Board of Elders in this church by 
the addition of three & the Board of Deacons so as to contain seven, and that the 
next Monday 2 weeks, Sept 11th at 2 o’clock P.M. be recommended to the church 

for the time of election. Also, that the church be invited to observe the day with 

prayer and fasting, and assemble at 1 o’clock P.M. to pray together with a special 

reference to the work before them.” 

In accordance with this notice the church met and elected Elders, Jonathan 
Provost, Henry S. Harrison and William G. Crane:—Deacons, Ezra Beach, 
Justus A. Burnet, Elijah Pierson, Rhyner Vangieson and William Lane. The 
elders were forthwith ordained and set apart to the office. On account of an 
absence among the deacons, they were not installed until September 30th. 

The practise of the Trustees taking oath of office before a Justice of the 
Peace prevailed at this time. Just when this custom was introduced and when 
it was discontinued, does not appear. However, that it pertained in the years 
1836 and 1840 is attested by the following documents, found among the Bald- 
win Papers. 

“T hereby certify That Jonathan Provost J. D. Gould Elijah Pierson Moses 

P. Crane & Jared Beach was this day sworn by me faithfully to discharge the 


duties of Trustees of the First Presbyterian Congregation of Caldwell. 
Jan 1. 1836. W™ Gould, Justice of the peace.” 


“State of New Jersey 
Essex County 

On this 6th day of January 1840 before me William Gould one of the Justices 
of the peace in & for Said County personally appeared Jonathan Provost, Justua 
A. Burnett Thos D Gould Demas Harrison Sent & Moses P. Crane who severally 
took the oath of office as trustees of the first Presbyterian Church & Congregation 
in Caldwell also Jonathan Provost took the oath of office as presidint of the board 
of said Trustees. 
Taken & sworn the day & 
Year first written. 
William Gould Justice of the peace.” 


1 Baldwin Papers. 
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Due to awakening intelligence relative to the dangers of alcohol, promulgated 
by the Temperance Society, the Session on October 27th, 1837, “Resolved to 
recommend to the deacons to provide the pure juice of the grape for the use 
of the church on Sacramental occasions.” Up to this time wine had been used, 
but from then on grape juice became the sacramental element employed. 


It was considered an honor and privilege to be elected to the office of elder, 
and the incumbents took their duties with due seriousness. Attendance at 
stated meetings was required, and at each meeting absentees from previous 
meetings were required to state their excuses. As these meetings of the Session 
were held at 2 o’clock in the afternoon of week days, it happened that un- 
avoidable absences were quite common, but legitimate excuses were required 
from all absentees, to avoid criticism. There was no provision made by the 
church to meet the incidental expenses of the Session, so it became expedient 
to adopt the following resolution, thereby adding to their honors the benefit 
of paying their own way: “Resolved, that a tax of six and a quarter cents 
(half shilling) be collected from each member at every stated meeting to meet 
the incidental expenses of the Session & that the same be deposited with 
Jonathan Provost.” 


In the fall of 1837 prayer and conference meetings were started, being held 
throughout the week in the Academy; these were continued in Franklin and 
Westville, and expanded into protracted meetings held in the first part of 1838. 
As a result of these meetings seventeen persons were added to the church. 

By this time the make-shift nature of the repairs to the church made in 
1822 began to become apparent, so at the annual meeting of January Ist, 1838, 
—*Thomas D. Gould, Jared Beach and Demas Harrison, Jun., were appointed 
a committee on the repair of the church.” At the following annual meeting it 
was voted: “That $600 be raised to repair the church & that Jonathan Provost 
be a committee to circulate a subscription for the above purpose.” 

As the work progressed it was realized that much more would be required 
than originally contemplated, and when it was completed, the building was, 
structurally, almost like new. The whole interior of the structure was taken 
out, the frame of the steeple strengthened, a new roof put on, the posts pre- 
viously installed were removed and the ceiling lowered to permit cross-ties 
being installed, new chimneys were built, new trussed galleries constructed, 
new seats made, a new and lower pulpit put in, and the entire inner structure 
fashioned and arranged anew. 

By lowering the arch of the ceiling about eight feet, it was possible to tie the 
building transversely to prevent spread and sagging of the roof and ceiling, 
and so do away with the unsightly posts previously inserted. The alcoves at 
the east end of the gallery were partitioned off, making a stair hall on each 
side, and a middle room, later utilized in part for the organ chamber. The 
old rostrum and sounding board were removed and a platform built against 
the west wall about three and a half or four feet above the main floor level, 
reached from the front by stairs on each side with enclosing rail, having turned 
spindles and gates on either side of the pulpit space. Instead of a reading desk 
there was a wide shelf supported on the railing, the full length between the stair 
rails. The only pulpit furniture was a long sofa against the wall. The com- 
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munion table rested on the main floor, backed up against the pulpit platform 
between the stairs. The elders’ and deacons’ pew in front of the old pulpit was 
removed. Seats were built in a square around the stoves, which became popular 
with the boys. It is said, that when their interest waned, they were brought 
back to attention by a sharp rap over the knuckles or head from a little iron 
cane wielded by the ever-watchful sexton, whose duty it was to keep order in 
the house. It can be readily seen that the six hundred dollars voted for the 
repairs was far too small to meet the expense. The total cost was $2,206.89. 
This amount, however, was met by subscription, all but $21.05. 


The ladies furnished the church and paid for installing blinds at the sides 
of the pulpit and under the gallery on the north side; those on the south gallery 
were installed in 1844. For the first time carpet was introduced, after the church 
was fully renovated; thereby relieving the sexton of the job of sanding the 
floors, and the congregation of the expense of about a dollar and a half a year 
for the sand. 


Jared Beach did the actual work of renovation under contract for $1500 
with the help of Artemas Force, David Pier, Jacob Vaness, Thompson and Har- 
vey, at the rate of $1.25 per day. The following bills give an idea of the 
building costs at that time. 

Caldwell Aug 26 1839. 
“Receved of J A Burnett Prest of the Board of 
Trustees of the first Presbyterian Church of Caldwell 
two hundred dollars on act of repairs to 
Meeting house. 





$ 200 Jared Beach.” 





“Caldwell Sept 27th 1839. 
The Trustees of the first Presbyterian Church of Caldwell 
To Green & Price Dr. 
To 10 days work Repairing and painting Steeple 
To Meeting house—$ 50.00 








To Gold Leaf & Lock Blo 
To green paint 34% # 1.24. 
Received Pay. | $ 54.99 
Green & Price.” 
“Mr. Moses P. Crane Bot of Dodd & Crane. 
13 # Venetin Red @ 5¢ ” 65 
34 # Whiting @ 2¢ ” 68 
400 # Wht Lead @ 11¢ 44.00 
1 Paint Brush 6/6 eb 
1 # Litherage 1/- ” 12% 
11% # Putty @ 6¢ ” 69 
$ 46.9514 


West Bloomfield 
Sept 20 1839.”2 


The congregation was proud of its renovated building, and wishing to keep 
it immaculate, at the annual meeting on January Ist, 1840, appointed, “Thomas 


2 Baldwin Papers. 
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D. Gould & Rufus Harrison a com. to reprimand any person who may spoil 
the appearance of the house by Tobacco.” Also, “John J. Moore, Justus A. 
Burnet, Moses P. Crane and Thomas D. Gould a com. to see that the seats in 
the gallery are not spoiled by the Boys.” This action evidently did not have 
the desired effect, for at the next annual meeting it was necessary to adopt the 
resolution, “That the Trustees be a com. to reprimand any Person who may 
spoil the appearance of the house by the use of Tobacco.” It would seem that 
so long as the supply of saliva held out, this was a problem, which perenially 
faced the congregation. 

The following note is inserted in the session records under date of May 
24th, 1839:— 

“N. B. The Session having received information of the division of the Pres- 
bytery of Newark by order of the General Assembly May 17th, 1839, whereby this 
church has been assigned to the New Presbytery of Rockaway, with directions to 
said Presbytery to meet in the church in Parsippany on the 3rd Tuesday in June 
at 3 o’clock P.M., were convened in the interval of Divine Service the Sabbath 
preceding and elected Gen. Wm. Gould to represent the church at that meeting.” 
‘Delegates also attended Presbytery at New Foundland on July 10th, and - 

at Rockaway on October Ist. This assignment lasted for only about five 
months, for on October 25th, 1839: 

“The pastor & delegate to Synod reported that they had duly presented the 
request of the Session and Church for a transfer of their ecclesiastical relation to the 
Newark Presbytery, which request was granted, and they have reverted to their 
original connexion.” 

Thus the church was returned to its old fold in the Newark Presbytery. 

On October 20, 1839, the Session had taken the following action: 

“On the question of the transfer of this church from its relations to the Rocka- 
way Presbytery to its former relations to the Presbytery of Newark, it was agreed 
to leave the decision of the question to the vote of the church on the Lord’s day 
preceeding the meeting of Synod, and to direct the delegation to Synod to act 
accordingly in reference to making a request to that effect of the Synod.” 

The church evidently voted for the transfer. 

There was a minority of the congregation who seemed to be quite dissatis- 
fied with Mr. Cleveland’s preaching, and they brought the matter up at the 
annual meeting of January Ist, 1840 by the introduction of this blunt resolu- 
tion; “That we are not satisfied with Mr. Cleveland’s preaching.” This motion ” 
was lost by a vote of fourteen to six, with ten not voting. This unsatisfactory 
showing was not considered decisive, so at a special meeting held in the 
Academy on March 9th; 

“the following resolution was offered by William G. Crane, viz: ‘Resolved that 

we are in favor of Mr. Cleveland’s continuing with us as our Preacher. Resolved, 


that we vote by dividing the house, and that the affirmative take the north and 
the negative take the south side.’ ” 


Carried 119 
53 males 
in the affirmative 
| 66 females 
. 23 
20 males 
3 females 


in the negative.” 
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This method of voting precluded any blank ballots and made it necessary 
for each one to stand, or rather sit, and be counted. The meeting was more 
representative in numbers, and the vote was decisive. 

No minister can do his best work, nor can he conscientiously retain his 
position as pastor, if he feels that his people aré not whole-heartedly with him 
in his endeavors. So, it is not surprising that, 

“In pursuance of a notice from the Trustees of the lst Presbyterian Church of 
Caldwell a meeting was held Oct. 5th, 1840. The Rev. Mr. Cleveland requested 
the consent of the Church and Congregation to the dissolution of the Pastoral re- 
lations existing between him and said Church, stating his reasons,— 

Whereupon, George P. Martin was chosen chairman and the following resolutions 

were adopted:— 

“Ist—Res’d that we agree to the request of Mr. Cleveland. 

2nd—Res’d, That Wm. G. Crane be a commissioner to make known the same to 

Presbytery. 

3rd—Res’d, That Mr. Cleveland’s salary be continued up to the first of Jan. 
1841, and that his house rent and fire wood be furnished gratis. 

“The following Persons agreed to send each a load of wood to Rev. Mr. Cleve- 
land, viz: Jonathan Provost, Justus A. Burnett, Thomas D. Gould, Wm. G. Crane, 
George P. Martin, Joseph Cook & Caleb Crane, Sen.” 

Thus the pastoral relations were dissolved after a period of six and a half 


years, during which one hundred and nine persons had been received into the 
membership of the church. 

Among the baptismal records of the church the following entries appear 
in Mr. Cleveland’s handwriting :— 


Catalogue of Baptized children 
Connected with this church 
alphabetacally Arranged 


Jan. 1835. 
Age 
Ann Cleveland 4 of Rf & Ann. 
William Neal 2 
Mary Allen 1 


April 24 1836 Richard Cecil b. July 30t® 1835, of Rf & Ann Cleveland. 
1837. July 1st Stephen Grover b. March 18t 1837 of Rich? F. & Ann Cleveland. 
1839. April 6th Margaret Louisa Falley b. 28t® Oct. 1838 of R. F. & Ann Cleveland. 

It appears that Mr. Cleveland experienced the same difficulties in collecting 
his salary, as did his predecessors, being constrained to accept payments from 
any available source and referring the payor to the church Trustees for re- 
imbursement or credit. This method is evidenced by documents among the 
Baldwin papers. 

“To the Trustees of the Presbyterian Congregation.— 
Please credit Mr Jno. Jacobus the amt of Salary due 
from him the present year & charge the same to my a/c. 
Respectfully yrs. 
Caldwell—Nov 16t® 1838. R. F. Cleveland.” 


“The Trustees of the Presbyterian Congregation Caldwell 


Please pay Geo. P. Martin Esq the Sum of Twenty one 
and a half dollars and charge to same my account. 
$ 21 50/100 Rich. F Cleveland.” 


Caldwell N. J. 
Dec. 9th 1839.” 
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“To the Trustees of the Presby® Cong 
Please pay Stephen S. Grover Esq the sum of Three dollars 


and seventeen cents on my a/c. 
Rich. F, Cleveland. 
Caldwell Jan 6th 1840.” 





The following item appears in the Trustees records of Dec. 28, 1838:— 
“After having the Reports of Collectors and deducting Sundry Bad Debts 

and Setling accounts of Congregation it was, Resolved, ‘that the President give a 

Parish note to Z. C. Crane and take up one held by him of Rev. R. F. Cleveland 

for one hundred and seventeen dollars and fifty cents’.” 

It appears from the congregational minutes of F ebruary 15, 1841, that Mr. 
Cleveland’s salary had been reduced to five hundred and fifty dollars, from 
the six hundred voted on J anuary Ist, 1838, sometime between those dates. This, 
together with the difficulties he experienced in collecting his salary, and the 
lack of unanimous support by the congregation, may have been contributory 
causes toward his decision to resign. 

We do not know the exact time of his departure from Caldwell, but it was 
probably in the fall of 1840. His destination was the small village of Fayette- 
ville, near Oneida, N. Y., where he had accepted a call to the little church there. 
When it came time to transport his furniture, a number of his parishioners gath- 
ered at the manse with their wagons, in order to cart his stuff to New York, 
whence the family was to travel via the Erie canal. 

An episode connected with this exodus is told by Rev. Norman B. Harrison, 
as related to him by his father, Cyrus F. Harrison. After the wagons were all 
loaded, it was found they were short one driver, so, to his surprise and elation, 
nineteen-year-old Cyrus was impressed into this service. The largest city he 
had ever visited, up to this time, was the town of Newark, with a population, 
at that time, of 17,290, barely two and a half times that of the present Borough 
of Caldwell. He was greatly impressed with the size, shipping, business, crowds 
and hotels of New York: but what impressed him most, however, was that 
tomatoes were served for dinner in the hotel where he was put up. 

Of course, he was well acquainted with them on the farm, where they were 
grown as curiosities, known as “Love Apples”, but were considered to be poison- 
ous to eat, and were employed as decorative objects for the mantel or “whatnot”. 
Cyrus ate them with relish, and on his return home, induced the home folks, ’ 
after considerable hesitation, to try them, to their entire satisfaction. 

There seems to be good foundation for the tradition, that the last glimpse 
Stephen Grover Cleveland had of his birthplace was, as he swung his heels from 
the tail-board of a farm wagon, as it rounded “Parsonage Bend”. It was probably 
late in the fall when the Cleveland family reached Fayetteville, as, it is said, 
the transit by canal boat consumed some weeks. They arrived too late on a 
Saturday to have their furniture delivered, so, on account of Mr. Cleveland’s 
Puritan convictions, it lay on the dock until Monday morning before delivery. 
According to Grover’s recollections, the household was run under strict Puritan 
principles. Late Saturday afternoon, preparations for the Sabbath were started; 
the children were tubbed and scrubbed, the older ones helping, with energy, to 
clean up the little ones; vegetables and the roast were prepared for the Sunday 
dinner, and a rice pudding, with raisins, cooked. After the young children were 
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abed, the elder members of the family repaired to the church to practise the 
hymns for the morrow’s worship. There was morning and afternoon preaching, 
with Sunday School between, and at 3:30 in the afternoon, the family sat down 
to dinner. After a walk in the garden or orchard, the pastor met the family in 
an hour of family worship. Evening service took the form of a prayer meeting, 
attended by the older members of the family, after the small fry were tucked in 
bed. There was no question as to the proper amusements for the Sabbath, as 
there were none. The habits thus formed in his childhood remained with Grover 
all his life, and ingrained in his character the conviction that right is eternally 
right, and wrong, wrong. There was an Academy at Fayetteville, but it made 
no provision for a kindergarten, so the younger children, including Grover, 
received their first instruction at their parents’ knees, which was based on the 
Bible and catechism. 

After serving the Fayetteville church for about nine years, Mr. Cleveland, 
on account of failing health, accepted an offer of the agency of the American 
Home Missionary Society, at a salary of one thousand dollars per year. This 
involved changing his residence to Clinton, N. Y., (the seat of Hamilton College) 
which he did in 1851, when Grover was fourteen years of age. Fayetteville, how- 
ever, always lingered in Stephen Grover’s memory as his boyhood home, and he 
always cherished these memories. He returned there after being elected President, 
and a speech made there at that time remains as one of the few autobiographical 
reminiscences left by him. 

On September 14th, 1853, Mr. Cleveland, much broken in health from his 
arduous missionary labors, undertook pastoral duties at Holland Patent, Oneida 
County, N. Y. He preached but three Sundays in his new charge, when he was 
suddenly cut down by death, after an illness of a week, on October Ist, 1853, at 
the age of forty-nine. So sympathetic and loyal were his parishioners that ten 
men joined together to purchase for his widow a home in the village. This 
became the home where in later years Grover visited his mother, as opportunity 
offered in his strenuous public life. The old house was kept up until just before 
World War I, by Miss Rose Cleveland, and, while now out of possession of the 
family, was at latest reports still well preserved and occupied as a home. Mr. 
Cleveland is buried on the hillside of the village cemetery at Holland Patent, 
where on the family monument appear the names of two of his sons, who were 
lost at sea. 

Mrs. Cleveland died July 19th, 1882, with her seven surviving children 
about her, among whom was Governor Grover Cleveland of New York, who 
had hastened from Albany upon hearing of his mother’s illness. He remained at 
her side to the end, and when he departed was heard to say; “The desolation 
of a life without a mother’s prayers!” 

Mr. Cleveland’s son, William Neal, became a minister and has preached in 
the Caldwell church, where his father ministered for about six years, and where 
he himself was baptized. Grover Cleveland never visited the town of his birth. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-FIVE 


Mr. Tuttle’s Pastorate 


A! THE annual meeting of January 1st, 1841, the matter of calling a new 

minister was considered, and it was agreed, “That we are satisfied with the 
Rev. Mr. Tuttle as a Preacher.” Adjournment was made until F ebruary 15th, 
when a meeting was held, “for the purpose of making out a Call for the Rev. 
Samuel L. Tuttle and that we offer him the same amount of salary the Rev. Mr. 
Cleveland received, viz: $550.00, also the Parsonage house and lot.” “Resolved— 
to invite the Rev. Mr. Fisher to preside & preach a sermon.” One week later 
the congregration convened and “The meeting was organized by the appointment 
of the Rev. Dr. Fisher as Moderator, and proceeded to adopt a previous reso- 
lution concerning the Call of Rev. Samuel L. Tuttle, whereupon a call was made - 
out in due form and unanimously agreed to.” “Resolved, That we request a 
special meeting of Presbytery for the ordination & Installation of the Rev. Samuel 
L. Tuttle.” 

Mr. Tuttle was a native of Bloomfield and a graduate of the College of New 
Jersey, and had been but recently licensed to preach by the Newark Presbytery. 
He preached his first sermon in Caldwell on the last Sunday in November, 1840, 
as a candidate, and was thereafter given a three months trial before his call 
in February following. He accepted this call and was ordained and installed 
at a special meeting of Presbytery on the 10th of March, 1841. 

At the annual meeting of 1841, the Trustees reported receipts for current 
expense of $568.75 and expenditure of $602.00, leaving a deficit of $33.25. 
Outstanding debts amounted to $1488.88, with balancing assets of only $1330.35, 
much of which was questionable. In view of this financial situation, at a meet- 
ing held October 25th, 1841, it was “Resolved, that the Trustees be instructed 
to sell wood on the Parsonage sufficient to pay existing debts of the Church 
or as far as the Large saleable wood will go to Satisfy.” This the Trustees pro- 
ceeded to do, and at the next annual meeting reported receipts for running | 
expenses of $1228.41, and disbursements of $726.3714, which, after deducting 
$40.00, as uncollectible on the sale of seats, left a balance of $462.0314. The 
outstanding debts amounted to $931.08, with assets of $1038.23, leaving a 
contemplated balance of $107.15. The church thus found itself in better financial 
condition than in many a year, but soon found itself again running on deficits 
instead of surpluses. Doubtless much of the payment for the wood was by notes, 
which gave little cash for paying its debts. 

In the spring of 1841 the Session voted, “to hold union prayer meetings 
in the different portions of the parish,” and in the fall of the same year, “resolved, 
Unanimously under existing circumstances that from the Ist Sat. in Oct. to the 
Ist Sat. in April, it is expedient to have but one session in the Church on 
Sabbath.” What the “existing circumstances” were, we do not know, but they 
must have been weighty to have entailed, for those times, such drastic action. 

It was in 1842 that the Session recommended a change from “Watts Psalms” 
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to the “Christian Psalmist,” which continued in use until 1861, when the “Church 
Psalmist” was introduced. It was, also, at this time that the system of benev- 
olence was introduced, when the Session recommended, | 
“That as a general rule—abating for occasional diviations—we select six benevo- 
lent associations as the proper objects of our contributions, viz:—Foreign Missions, 
Bible Soc., Education Soc., Home Missions, SS. Union & Tract Society; to be 
presented to the people alternately every second month. The order and the time 
of these presentations is annexed: 


Foreign Mission in January Bible Soc. July 
Home ra March Tract Soc. September 
Soke OD May Education Soc. November.” 


It was recommended that the usual appeals by agents of the societies be 
dispensed with, and the causes be presented by the pastor. A member of the 
Session was to act as Treasurer for Benevolences contributions. and Mr. Provost 
was appointed for the next year. It was decided that advance notice should 
be given of contemplated presentations of the various causes, and that a report 
should be rendered at the close of each two months, and annually, read from 
the pulpit. Mr. Provost’s appointment stretched into twenty-nine years, during 
which time he reported total benevolence contributions of ten thousand two 
hundred and seventy-two dollars; an average of about $355 per year. 

In addition to the six named societies, gifts were sent to the Seaman’s Friend 
Society, New York and Union Theological Seminaries, German churches in 
Newark and Paterson and the German Theological Seminary in Bloomfield, 
Church Erection Fund, Ministerial Relief, and several other worthy causes. 
Interesting historical side lights appear in a contribution of fifty dollars in 1861 
to the Kansas sufferers: in the war years over six hundred dollars to the southern 
sufferers and refugees; almost five hundred dollars to the Sanitary Commission, 
which was a forerunner of the Red Cross. In th eyears immediately following 
the war, there were contributions to a colored church in Charleston, a Pres- 
byterian church in Bull Run and gifts to the Freedmans’ Fund. The yearly 
average of contributions to benevolences during the first five years of Mr. 
Provost’s incumbency amounted to about two hundred and twenty-five dollars, 
while for the last five years this amount had risen to about six hundred and 
twenty-five dollars. . 

In June of 1842 a new plan of visitation was adopted, whereby the parish 
was divided into fourteen districts, each under the oversight of an elder or 
deacon, and two assistants. The pastor was to go out with the visitors in rotation, 
visiting each district at least once every three months. The elders were to keep 
registers of the members in their respective districts and to report cases of 
delinquency. 

Much of their time was taken up investigating and disciplining cases of 
intoxication, profanity and other lapses; but they were pained and shocked to be 
obliged to depose from his office and excommunicate from the church, one of 
their own members, for a most flagrant case of moral turpitude. Nine years later 
this brother appeared before the Session, confessed his guilt with abject con- 
trition and requested restoration to his Christian privileges. At their proposal, 
he appeared before the church at preparatory lecture, confessed the error of his 
ways and his determination to renew his covenant vows. He was thereupon 
“estored to the fellowship of the church. 
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At the annual meeting of 1844:— 


“In consequence of difficulty in collecting money for the salary, 20 men agreed 
to pay 1/20 of the amount in semi-annual installments provided the Trustees give 
each 1/20 part of the salary bills to collect and deduct the amount received for the 
grass on the Little Piece from the last installment at the close of the year. They 
agreed to pay their pro rata part of any deficiency, and if there were a surplus, 
to turn the same over to the Trustees. 


Jonathan Provost Zenas C. Crane 
Noah O. Baldwin Caleb Crane 
George C. Steele Joseph Cook 
Amos C. Gould Doct. James Orton 
Moses P. Crane John J. Moore 
Samuel O. Harrison Caleb D. Harrison 
Justus A. Burnett Joseph T. Hopping 
Benjamin Bonnell Jared Beach 

Caleb S. Crane William G. Crane 
Nathaniel S. Crane Samuel Crane.” 


This plan was followed for several years and did much to relieve the Trus- 
tees from the apprehension of the yearly deficit, and the minister from pecuniary 
embarrassment. We find only one of Mr. Tuttle’s notes among the Baldwin - 
papers, and that related to the year 1842. 

In 1823 it had been, 

“Resolved, That the Trustees appraise the Seats & Pews in the church & the 
Congregation take them as appraised & pay the several Sums to Collectors appointed 
by the Congregation to receive them for Support of the gospel for five years from 

_date without any alterations or Changes.” “Members not able to take seats at the 

appraisal apply to Trustees who will endeavor to accommodate them at their own 


price.” 

In 1828, the seats were re-appraised and sold for one year only. This method 
prevailed until 1835, when they were-again sold on a five year basis, and “those 
dissatisfied with seats may give them up by paying arrearages.” The seats were 
appraised at six hundred dollars, and the purchasers were required, “to give 
notes or pay at once when they take them.” 

In 1850 it was voted, “That we pay our Salary monthly, that the Boxes be 
past on the first Sunday of every month in the church for the collection of 
the same.” The sale on the five year basis continued until 1855, when new and 
higher assessments were made; in 1856 the Trustees were “directed to make 
such uniform assessments on the seats as in connection with the other resources ' 
of the Congregation to meet all the current expenses of the church.” This method 
of appraisal and yearly sale of pews subsisted so long as the old church stood. 

Lists of the holdings for the years 1846 and 1854 are preserved among the 
Baldwin papers, as follows:— 


Seat List of 1846. 


No 

1—B. B. Bunnel 10.00 8 
2—Jona Provost 12.50 
3—Thomas D. Gould 13.00 
4—N. S. Crane 13.00 
S—Cor® Low & John H. Stager 12.00 
6—Mrs W™ Barmore & Mrs Abiath Pierson 8.00 4 
7—Cyrus Harrison 5.00 B | 
8—J P Carmon Esion Canfield 9.00 3 
9—James Orton 9.00 
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10—W™ Lane 

11—Elias B. Willis 

12—Jos T. Hopping 

13—Caleb D. Harrison 

14—Amos C. Gould 

15—George Bowman > 
16—Jos Dobbin 

17—Amzi Montonye & E Dobbin 
18—Isaac Simonson 

19—H. S. Montonye 2.00 Jacob Clark 1.00 
20—Widow Cook & Sarah Gould 
21—C. Backus & Jacobus the Wheelright 
22—W™ Fairchild 

23—Amos Baldwin 

24—Cor’ Jacobus 

25—Anthony Gould 

26—Jos D Gould 

27—Cyrus Harrison & Freeman Harrison 
28—Daniel H. Bennett 

29—Anthony Simonson & Mrs Simonson 
30—John Decamp 

31—Richard Jacobus & Mrs Young 
32—W™ Gould 

33—I. B. Ward 

34—W™ Emmerson 

35—Benjamin Canfield 

36—Rufus Harrison 

37—Jos Cook 

38—Elijah Pierson 

39—Peter Jacobus 

40— Sexton 
41—Enos W. Martin 

42—Ezekiel Campbell 

43—Artemus Force 

44— 

45 

46—Jeptha Pierson 

47—Thomas Vanness $2 % the Seat 
48—Henry T. Jacobus 

49—J. V. Baldwin & Saml Dobbin 
50—Aaron B. Harrison 

51—W™ A. Jackson (free) 

52—Daniel R. Van Duyne 

53—Jos Personett 

54— Minister 

55—George P. Martin 

56—Noah Sayre 

57—Samuel Johnson (J 1.00) 
58—Mrs Vanimburg 

59— 

60—Rinear Vangiesson 

61—Justus A. Burnett 

62—W. Bo Moore & Marshfield Steel 
63—J. F. Harrison 

64—J. G. Dobbin & Wm P. Riker 
65—Amos Williams Jun 

66—Hervey Harrison 

67—C S Crane 
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68—H. W. Harrison 5.00 


69—S. C. Canfield 5.00 3 
70—John J. Moore 4.00 
71— . 3.00 | 
72—Mrs Decamp & Mrs Conselyea 4.00. -3 
73—Demas Harrison Jun | 5.00 
74—Asher Crane 7.00 
75—Matthias Canfield 7.50 
76—Jared Beach 8.00 7 
77—Alvah Bond ; 9.00 
78—Oscar Baldwin 8.50 7 
79—Moses P. Crane 9.00 
80—George C. Steele 9.00 
81—N. M. Gould 9.00 6 
82—Alpheus Alling 5.00 3 
83—Elijah Anderson 8 00 
84—-Sam! Crane 12.00 
85—W™ G. Crane J Corman 13.00 
86—Sam! Harrison 13.00 
87—Zenas C. Crane 12.50 
88— 10.00 


From this schedule we gather that of the eighty-eight pews available, eighty- 
three were taken by ninety-eight subscribers; and of the six hundred forty-one 
dollars of appraised value, six hundred and thirty-three dollars were subscribed. 
A condition for which no apology need be offered. 


In March 1846, “The Session took into consideration the confession of faith 
of this Church.” “The Confession of faith of the Presbyterian Ch. at Rockaway was 
presented as a substitute and after free consultation it was resolved that the 
Session recommend to this Church adoption of the Confession and Covenant of said 
church—that at the ensuing sacramental lecture the question in reference to its 
adoption be proposed to the Church—that the two confessions and covenants be 
read once from the pulpit previous to that time and that notice of such recom- 
mendation be given on two Sabbaths previous to the same.” 


To show what strict supervision Presbytery exercised, this matter of calling 
a meeting for the transaction of business on the Sabbath was questioned by 
that body when the minutes were submitted for approval, in August. 

On March 20th, 1846, “It was resolved”, by the Session, “that it be recommended 

to the church to observe the Friday previous to the approaching communion as a 

day of fasting, humiliation and prayer—that the church meet at 11 o’clock A.M. 

for prayer and that the sacramental lecture be at the usual hour in the afternoon.” 

In our day a meeting of this time and character would be an almost unsolv- 
able problem, but at that time commuters were unknown, and the change in 
the form of the Confession of Faith was a matter of grave importance. 


This meeting was held on April 2nd, 1846, and the following ritual was 
adopted :— 


“In the presence of the Eternal God, and of his people, you present yourself to 
be received into the communion of this church. Previously, however, to your being 
ee received, your cordial assent is required to the following summary of Christian 

octrine. 

1. You believe there is but one God, the Creator, Sustainer and Governor, of all 
worlds and creatures. The Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, and that these 
three are one in essence, equal in power and glory. 

2. You believe that the scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, are the re- 
vealed word of God; that they are the only revelation which God has given to his 
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church; the only one to be expected, and that they contain a perfect rule of faith 
and practise. 

3. You believe that the scriptures teach us that our first parents were created 
holy; that by their voluntary act they sinned against God and incurred his merited 
wrath; that in consequence of this disobedience, all their posterity are totally 
depraved. : 

4. You believe that the scriptures further teach, that God, infinite in mercy, 
has provided a way of salvation through the mediation and death of his Son Jesus 
Christ, who is verily God; that Jesus Christ is the only Savior; that he is both 
able and willing to save all who repent and believe in his name. 

5. You also believe the scriptures teach us, that it is absolutely necessary to 
receive and rest upon Christ as a Savior from sin and wrath, in order to become 
interested in his mediation; and that men are naturally averse to holiness, and 
so in love with sin, that no one ever will love God, repent of sin, and receive and 
rest upon Christ as a Savior, until his heart is renewed by the Holy Spirit. 

6. You believe, that at the end of the world there will be a general resurrection, 
and a day of judgment; that Christ will then sit as judge, and will finally punish 
the impenitent and unbelieving with endless misery; and that he will receive the 
righteous into his kingdom, which is everlasting, and into joys which are eternal.” 

(To this summary of christian doctrine you cordially assent.) 
— Here baptism is to be administered. — 


COVENANT. 

You do now, in this public manner, before God, angels and men, cherfully 
avouch Jehovah, Father, Son and Holy Ghost, to be your God, your Father, your 
Redeemer, your Sanctifier, and your portion. 

You take the scriptures of the Old and New Testaments to be the rule of 
your conduct and the measure of your faith. 

You do renounce the world, and sincerely embrace the Lord Jesus Christ as 
your Savior, and the object of your highest love; and you rest your hope simply 
on him to pardon your sins, and by his spirit to strengthtn you for duty, to de- 
liver you from every remaining corruption, and finally to present you without 
spot or blemish before the throne of God. 

You profess that it is the will and purpose of your heart, to live a holy, humble, 
prayerful and devoted life; to maintain the purity of your christian profession, and 
to be an example to those who are without, that they seeing your good works, may 
glorify your Father who is in Heaven. 

You promise to keep holy the Sabbath day, to attend public worship, to observe 
the Lord’s supper, regularly to maintain closet and family devotion, and indeed, 
endeavor to do your duty in whatever station Providence may place you. 

You do likewise covenant, that you will submit to the order and discipline of 
this church, so long as you are continued a member thereof; that you will kindly 
give and receive admonition; and that you will in all things treat your breth- 
ren with that tenderness and fidelity which becomes the disciples of Christ, and 
brethren of the same household. 

This you solemnly covenant and promise. 

Having thus engaged and promised, and having received the sacrament of bap- 
tism, this church stretches forth the hand of fellowship, and this day invites you 
in the breaking of bread and in the pouring out of wine.”! 


This confession was much broader in its coverage of doctrine, but narrower 
in its interpretation of scriptural teaching, particularly, as to the final destiny 
of the wicked. It was continued in use until a new form of admission was adopted 


in 1874. 


On February 12th, 1847, the church lost by death General William Gould, 
in his ninetieth year, after serving as elder for the remarkably long period of 
sixty-three years, having been among the first group elected to that office at 





1 Berry, page 63. 
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the organization meeting of the church in 1784. On March 19th at a Session 
meeting, “the pastor was appointed a committee to prepare a minute expressing 
the feelings of the Session in reference to the death of Gen. Wm. Gould, a 


member of this body.” 
The following obituary notice in the “New York Observer,” March, 1847, 


was contributed by Mr. Tuttle:— 


General Gould was a native of Caldwell. During the Revolution he was fre- 
quently in active service in the defence of-his country. He took part in the battles 
of Springfield and Monmouth. In 1794, was with General Lee in his expedition 
against the “whiskey insurgents”. He served from 1805-8 in the State Legislature. 
As an officer of the militia, and in civil life, he held for many years a prominent 
place, and in every capacity in which he was called to serve, he proved himself 
worthy of respect and confidence of men. He was a man of unquestionable integrity 
and remarkable activity and efficiency. In all the relations of life in which he stood, 
he was an honor to religion and humanity. In the church in which he was so long 
a chief pillar, he was a “bright and shining light”—ever ready to engage with 
promptitude and energy in every “work of faith and labor of love.” 


Two days before his death he said to his pastor: “Sir, I am a very unworthy 
sinner. If I should be called upon to answer for one of the thousand of my in- 
iquities, | should be forever undone. I see the necessity of the great atoning sacrifice 
as I never saw it before. In Christ Jesus is my only hope. When I look at myself 
and think how unworthy I am, I am sometimes doubtful and afraid. But when I 
look upon Christ and remark, that he came into the world to save sinners who 
put their trust in him, I am ready to say, though I go down into the valley of the 
shadow of death, I will fear no evil.”2 
On his monument, standing in the old burying ground, at the north-west 

corner of the church, is the following inscription: — 

“In his manner he was dignified and courteous; amiable and tender in his 
disposition, and industrious in his habits. His character was irreproachable, and 
as remarkable for devotion to his country, as for integrity in the trusts reposed 
in him; a genuine patriot, a useful citizen, a true christian. The memory of his 
virtues will long be a precious inheritance to his numerous descendants.” 

At the annual meeting January Ist, 1847, it was voted: “that there be a 
committee to circulate a subscription to pay chorister for singing in the church.” 
This is the first recorded instance of a singer being paid for his services. 


In August of 1847, the Session resolved to recommend the publication of 
a manual, containing a brief history of the church, the confession of faith and 
the covenant, and the names of the current members. Of these recommendations, » 
the roll alone was compiled, but never published. 

This same year, apparently, witnessed a slight stir in the real estate market, 
since it is entered in the records that, 

“An application being made to the trustees for the purchase of some of the 
Parsonage Lands and trustees desirous of consulting with congregation, a meeting 
was accordingly called in the Academy Oct. 4th, 1847, when it was resolved that 


we sell, and that we intrust Trustees to sell old Orchard lot for $25.00 per acre, 
and a front lot above in line with Old Orchard to the turnpike for $40.00 per acre.” 


On October 16th, at another meeting, it was further, 
“Resolved, that after embracing anough pasture lot with flat lot to make it in 
line with Old Orchard lot, we authorize trustees to sell it for not less than $65.00 


per acre and the remainder of Pasture lot for not less than $35.00 per acre. Re- 
solved, that we sell no more land and that we adjourn.” 





2 Berry, page 18, note. 
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This proved to be, as in many another land boom—a “dud.” 


“On Monday, Nov. 15. the church assembled according to the recommendation 

of the Session and made choice by ballot of William Lane, Justus A. Burnett, and 

Caleb S. Crane to act as Ruling Elders, and viva voce of Samuel Crane, Horace 

Mintonyea, Asher Crane, Samuel O. Harrison and Thomas D. Gould to officiate 

as Deacons.” J 
Samuel Crane and Asher Crane, afterward declining to serve, 

“the church proceeded, on the 29th of November, to elect others to serve in their 

stead when choice was made of Parker Riker and John DeCamp.” 
The new elders and deacons were ordained after service on the Sabbath of the. 
19th of December, “in the presence of a large assembly.” This marked the 
beginning of a period of forty-three years as elder for William Lane: he had 
previously served ten years as deacon. At this time the official boards of the 
church were constituted as follows:— 


ELDERS. DEACONS. TRUSTEES. 

Rufus Harrison Elijah Pierson Justus A. Burnet, Pres. 
Samuel Harrison Rhyner Van Gieson Thomas D. Gould 
Jonathan Provost Thomas D. Gould Asher Crane 

Jared Harrison Horace Mintonyea Noah O. Baldwin 
George P. Martin Parker Riker Samuel Crane. 
William Lane Samuel O. Harrison 

Justus A. Burnet John DeCamp. 


Caleb S. Crane. 


At the meeting of January Ist, 1848, it was voted, “That the Choir elect 
their Chorister”, and, “that the Choir appoint a committee to circulate a sub- 
scription to pay Chorister.” At this meeting it was also, “Resolved, that a com- 
mittee of two be appointed to call on Dr. Maynard and tender him the thanks 
of the Congregation for his liberality in offering to give them a clock on con- 
dition that it be put up in the church, and that said committee be author- 
ized to receive it and have it put up, Provided the money can be raised 
by subscription to meet the expense.” “Mrs. Campbell also offered a clock to 
the Church for the Trustees to dispose of as they think proper,—a vote was 
passed offering her thanks.” The following year it was voted, “That the clock 
be put up inside the church.” A clock in church was quite an innovation, for 
hitherto, time was not “of the essence of the sermon”, and the minister could 
carry on as long as he desired—the longer, the better, as far as the congregation 
was concerned. But now, two things may have happened: either Mr. Tuttle 
was preaching too long for the younger generation, or his sermons were 
getting so short that the congregation felt they were not getting enough for their 
money. We do not know. The offer of two clocks seemed serious! 


At the end of January, 1848, another meeting was held, when a committee 
appointed to examine the walls of the church, reported that they could be repaired 
for twenty or twenty-five dollars: and another committee, that, “the Church can 
be painted twice over with the best of English Lead and last coat with boiled 
Oil for $140.” Mr. Tuttle also reported, “information received respecting a bell, 
when a letter was read by him, received from Mr. Mc Neely.” It was then, 
“Resolved that we have a new bell’, and, “that there be a committee of three 
to examine bells, viz: Mr. Tuttle, Demas Harrison, Jun., and Mr. Atchison.” 
It was further, “Resolved, That as the Ladies of this Congregation intend hold- 
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ing a Fair to aid in getting a new bell, that we dispose of the old bell and circu- 
late a Subscription to raise Four Hundred dollars for the expense of Painting 
and repairing walls in church and purchase of a new Bell.” | 

At a later parish meeting it was voted to purchase a bell weighing a thou- 
sand pounds; however, at a subsequent meeting held the last day of F ebruary, 
the matter was reconsidered, and one weighing twelve hundred pounds was 
decided upon, and Mr. Tuttle, Jonathan Provost and John P. Atchison named 
as a committee to make the purchase. Later in the meeting it was, “Resolved, 
That if we can raise four hundred and seventy-five dollars by subscription, 
that we get a bell that will weigh 1600 lbs.” 

It appears that a twelve hundred pound bell was procured, but after a 
three months trial, proving unsatisfactory, and the money for a larger one 
being subscribed, a bell weighing sixteen hundred and twenty pounds was 
bought and hung. The report of the cost appears in the following annual 
meeting :-— 

Expense for Painting & repairing church, Timber &c 166.85 











Cost of New Bell 537.56 
deduct old bell 52.62 484.94, 
d 651.79 

Amount of subscription 485.00 

collected at Fare 185.00 

670.00 

651.79 

Amt. over expense $ 18.21 


The cost of installation and necessary changes in the belfry amounted to 
$133.62. The bell was hung on the 8th of August, 1848. That it was not to remain 
silent is attested by the vote at the next meeting, “That the bell be rung Sun- 
day & Thursday evenings.” The bell went down with the church, when it was 
more than half melted in the fire which destroyed the building. About eight 
hundred pounds were salvaged and sold to Mc Neely for thirty cents per pound. 
Some of the metal was reclaimed by the Trustees and cast into heads for canes 
turned from timbers of the old church. A number of these canes are still in 
the possession of some of the members of the church. 

At this same annual meeting of 1848 a committee consisting of Asher Crane, . 
Mr. Tuttle, Dr. Maynard, Demas Harrison, Jr., and Moses P. Crane, was 
appointed, “to stake out the grounds for the setting out of trees around the 
Church.” At the call of the committee in November a group of Parishioners 
gathered with their ox teams, and having dug up a number of choice specimens 
of native elm trees, had a real “Arbor Day” celebration adorning the church 
grounds, which today witness their labor of love. To add to the festivities of 
the day, “Governor” Provost invited them all to a sumptuous lunch. It is unfortu- 
nate that disease, old age and the march of progress have removed so many 
of the old trees, which are now nearing the century mark. Those who can recall 
them in their prime have a memory picture, that can never be effaced. 

This year of 1848 was a memorable one in the history of our nation, since 
it witnessed the close of the Mexican war. On F ebruary 2nd, a treaty of peace 
was concluded between the Mexican provisional government and United States 
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commissioners. It was ratified by both governments, and on July 4th, 1848, 
President Polk proclaimed it. On that day there was held a great Union Cele- 
bration on the Caldwell “Common”, at which much oratory was released and 
a number of odes sung from specially printed leaflets. 


In this same year the parsonage was enlarged by raising the lean-to another 
story and enclosing it under one roof, whereby two additional rooms were 
secured on the second floor. At the next annual meeting a committee of three 
was appointed, “to try to collect the amount necessary to pay for said improve- 
ments.” There seems to have been an endless round of subscriptions and col- 
lections to carry on the work of the church. This was before the budget system 
was adopted, which, to a great extent has done away with this constant 
solicitation. 


In June of this year, “The Session unanimously expressed their willingness 
to have the pastor introduce into the pulpit ministers of other denominations, 
on condition that they preach at such times on subjects which do not militate 
with the peculiar doctrines of this church.” In view of the narrowness of the 
religious conceptions of the times, this was a very liberal position, and the 
restrictions imposed were such as any self-respecting minister would be willing 
to honor. 

In December it was resolved, “to recommend the general introduction of 
the “American Messenger’ into our families and the regular monthly distribution 
of tracts.” Elder J. F. Harrison was appointed to get subscriptions for the 
“Messenger”, and the pastor to set in operation the system of tract distribution. 

“At a Parish meeting”, on March 7th, 1849, “Called by Mr. Tuttle for resign- 
ing his Pastoral Charge, Mr. Joseph Cook was chosen Moderator. Mr. Tuttle 
having resigned his charge, the following Resolution was offered: ‘That we accept 

Mr. Tuttles resignation, if the evils of which he complains can not be removed’. 

Carried.” “Motion made that those who were willing to pay Mr. Tuttle their salary 

in advance should signify it by a vote—a considerable number expressed themselves 

willing.” “Motion made and carried that two commissioners be appointed to attend 

a meeting of Presbytery to be held at Caldwell in April next and that they be 

instructed to agree to Mr. Tuttle’s resignation, provided he persists in requesting 

it— Thomas D. Gould & Jonathan Provost were appointed.” “A request was made 
that those who were willing to increase their salary should signify it—About Twenty 

Two Dollars were volunteered.” 


We might gather from this action that there was some dissatisfaction. on 
Mr. Tuttle’s part with the financial arrangements, and it is also evident that 
the people were not prepared to increase their gifts by any appreciable amount. 
It appears from the Trustees’ reports that his salary was averaging about a 
hundred dollars in arrears each year, and this may have been a contributory 
cause to his determination to resign. Whatever the reason, his request was con- 
curred in by the congregation, and he was formally released from his charge 
by Presbytery, which met in Caldwell on the 17th of April, 1849. On the 29th 
of the same month, he preached his farewell sermon to an overflowing house, 
from the text 2 Cor. 13;11, “Finally, brethren, farewell. Be perfect, be of good 
comfort, be of one mind, live in peace; and the God of love and peace shall be 
with you.” During his pastorate of eight and a half years, ninety-seven persons 
had been added to the membership of the church. 


After leaving Caldwell, Mr. Tuttle was employed by the American Bible 
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Society for five years in the Secretary’s office and in the general agency for 
Connecticut. He then accepted a call to the Presbyterian Church at Madison, 
N. J., where he was installed on January 4th, 1854. The session minutes of our 
church record that, “On Dec. 25, 1853, Br. Harrison was appointed to attend 
the special meeting of Presby at Madison, for the installation of Rev. Mr. Tuttle.” 
He remained at Madison until April 16, 1862, when he returned to the Bible 
Society as agent for western New York. While in Madison, in collaboration 
with his brother, Rev. Joseph F. Tuttle, President of Wabash College, Indiana, 
he published the “Tuttle Papers” in Dawson’s Magazine, covering local Revolu- 
tionary history. In the spring of 1863 he was invited to the Bible House to 
become assistant to the secretaries, which position he held until his death, 
April 16th, 1866, aged fifty-one. It was said that no one was so thoroughly 
and minutely acquainted with the history and workings of the American Bible 
Society, as Mr. Tuttle. His son William P. was born at Caldwell, December 
10th, 1842. He entered the ministry, and has preached in Caldwell. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-SIX 


Dr. Sprague’s Early Pastorate 


pete pulpit once more being vacant, Jonathan Provost and Jared F. Harrison 

were appointed a pulpit supply committee by the Session, and during the 
next four weeks several candidates were heard. At a congregational meeting 
held June 4th, 1849, “The following motions were passed, “That the sense of the 
meeting be taken whether we are satisfied without hearing more candidates.’ 
‘A majority expressed themselves satisfied.’ ‘The minority were invited to name 
their man. Mr. Bush was named.’” It was then voted, “to invite Mr. Bush to 
come and preach as a candidate;” and to “come together after hearing Mr. 
Bush to make a choice of a Pastor.” 

They met again on the 9th of July and decided to hear more candidates: 
Mr. Reed was to be invited to preach again; also Mr. Rockwood. At a later 
meeting, the date of which is not given, the congregation appointed the Rev. Mr. 
Adams of West Bloomfield, Moderator and Amos C. Gould, Clerk. It was 
“Resolved unanimously, that Isaac N. Sprague be our Pastor with a salary of 
Six Hundred Dollars a year (to be paid semi-annually): Also to have the use 
of the Parsonage House, Barn and Lot.” “The Trustees were authorized to sign 
the call, and Jno. Provost and Thomas D. Gould were appointed to prosecute 
the same.” 

Rev. Isaac Newton Sprague, D.D. accepted the call and began his pastoral 
labors January Ist, 1850, and was formally installed on the 27th of March 
following. He had previously been pastor of a church in Sherburne, N. Y.; of 
the Fourth Free Church, New York City; the Fourth Church, Hartford, Conn., 
and the Second Congregational Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. His reputation had 
evidently preceded him, for he was elected moderator of Presbytery that same 
year, when it met in Madison in October. He got right down to business in 
his new charge, for at his first meeting with the Session on February, 2lst, 
it was “Voted, to have special meetings evenings of next week.” His intense 
evangelistic spirit was manifest throughout his whole ministry. 

It was at this time that it was voted, “That we pay our Salary monthly, that 
the Boxes be past on the first Sunday of every month in the church for the 
collection of the same.” While this method helped, it did not do away entirely 
with the arrearages, which perennially plagued the Trustees. 

The matter of the selection of a chorister received the usual attention, and 
Smith C. Ward was chosen Chorister, “with a salary of twenty-five dollars 
and seat:” and N. W. Pierson was made “a committee to raise deficiency of 
Chorister salary for 1848.” The following year it was decided that, “The Choir 
to select their Leader, Determine the amount of his salary, and Raise the same 
by Subscription.” | ; 

It will be remembered that one of the purposes of the gift of the Parsonage 
Lands to the church, was to provide “a place of burial for the said Congregation 
and Inhabitants.” As was the prevailing practise, the burying ground was inti- 
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mately connected with the church, and the responsibility of maintaining it and 
providing proper facilities rested with the church. The custom of the deceased 
being borne to his last resting place by the loving hands of his friends, pre- 
vailed, and for this purpose a bier was provided by the church. In 1811, John 
Force was appointed by the congregation “to make a new bier.” For some 
reason it was not made at that time, but in 1813, Lewis Noe, the then sexton, 
was paid three dollars and seventy-five cents “for making a bier.” In 1847, 
George Canfield, the village wheelwright and undertaker, was paid $2.65, “for 
mending the burying ground fence, and making a bier.” It is probable that 
this practise of carrying the dead to the place of interment prevailed so long as 
the old burying ground was used. 


The Wise Man said: “A good name is better than precious ointment; and 
the day of death than the day of one’s birth. It is better to go to the house 
of mourning, than to go to the house of feasting: for that is the end of all 
men; and the living will lay it to his heart.” Following these admonitions, a 
funeral in the olden days, was a solemn and momentous occasion, and the living 
took time to lay to heart the implications of the event, and to extoll the good 
name of their departed friend. It was not until a much later date that the 
custom succeeded of leaving all to the hands of professional morticians, and 
the assembled company quickly dispersing at the final word of committal by 
the minister. 

We are often aggravated, now-a-days, by the high cost of living, but seldom 
trouble ourselves about the high cost of dying. When we consider the expense 
involved in the multiplicity of refinements with which we attempt to conceal 
that fact that our friends are dead, it would seem that the part of wisdom and 
true sorrow would be, to return in great measure to the simplicity of our fore- 
fathers in these matters. 

Of course it would be impossible to return to the costs of these items, as 
culled from the accounts of George Canfield, the village undertaker :— 


1843—To coffin for child $ 1.75 
To attending funeral 75 
Large butnut coffin 6.25 

Attending funeral 75 

1844—Large elm coffin 6.00 

Large black walnut coffin 6.75 

Box for coffin 2.50 
Tending funeral 1.00 

1845—Tending funeral with hearse 1.25 
Small butnut coffin 3.00 

1846—Large Gum coffin 5.50 

1847—Going to Orange with corpse 2.00 

1850—Mohogany coffin 14.00 
Plate & shroud 4.25 
Case for coffin 2.25 

Nine pare silk gloves for bearers 3.75 
Tending funera] with hearse 1.25 

1851—Black walnut coffin & attendance 8.50 


From this it would appear that an ordinary funeral would cost about ten 


dollars, while an elaborate one with plate, 
Yearers might run to twenty-five dollars. Contra 
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shroud and silk gloves for the 
sting this with the present expense 


of at least five hundred dollars, plus a substantial sum for floral tributes, shows 
how far custom has led us down the road of extravagance and shallow sym- 
pathy. Even in the few years cited, however, the trends of custom and costs 
began to manifest themselves. 


From a record of deaths kept by Mr. Grover from 1819 to 1834, the follow- 
ing causes have been tabulated:— 


ADULTS—o3 CHILDREN—13 

Consumption [tuberculosis] 17 Hooping Cough 5 
Fever [probably typhoid] 9 Dysentery 3 
Old age 9 Convulsions 2 
Dysentery 3 Other 3 
Paralysis 3 INFANTS—1] 

Sore throat 2 

Epilepsy 2 

Cancer 1 

Sudden 1 

All other 6 


It is markedly noticeable that the modern scourges of cancer and heart 
diseases are almost absent. 

Seventy years had now elapsed, and two generations of the “congregation 
and inhabitants” had found their last resting place in the peaceful burying 
ground beside the old church. The oldest stone standing today bears the date 
1788—four years after the organization of the church. By the year 185] the 
congregation was obliged to consider seriously the means of providing more 
burial space. In 1849 it had been decided, “That a suitable burial place on the 
Parsonage be selected, & N. W. Pierson, J. Provost, M. P. Crane, & J. V. Baldwin 
were appointed a committee to select it & report to the Society.” At the next 
annual meeting, the committee had no report to submit, and was discharged. 
However, it appears that they continued their investigation, and in 1851 they 
rendered a detailed report, which was adopted by the Society, and a new com- 
mittee appointed, consisting of Jonathan Provost, Thomas D. Gould, Joseph 
Cook, Moses P. Crane, G. P. Martin, Rufus Harrison and N. O. Baldwin, “which 
committee was instructed to lay out the Grounds Agreeable to Report as soon 
as it can be done.” 

The committee reported as follows: “They recommend to the congregation 
to appropriate 10 acres on the Parsonage hill just beyond the Parsonage House 
for a Cemetery, to lay it out in lots of suitable sizes to accommodiate families 
and sell them and appropriate the money to enclose the ground with a suitable 
stone wall, making roads through it and such other improvements as may be 
deemed necessary from time to time.” 

At the next annual meeting, January Ist, 1852, The Cemetery Committee 
rendered a lengthy report with recommendations relative to the laying out 
and management of the Cemetery. They submitted a survey and map of the ten 
acres as recommended. They made the following suggestions as to the manage- 
ment of the project:— 

“1—That a committee of five be appointed annually to manage its affairs, lay out 

roads and paths, sell lots and give certificates for same, keep a register of sales, 

lots and purchasers, keep accounts of receipts and expenditures and report at the 


annual meeting of the Society, and take general oversight of all matters connected 
' with the Cemetery. 
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2—The size of the lots to be one rod square, containing two hundred, seventy- 
two and one quarter square feet. ; 

3—Price of lots to be ten dollars, payable in one year in quarterly installments, 
the first quarter in advance. Deduction of one dollar if the whole is paid in advance. 

4—The Committee to designate a portion of the grounds for single graves at 


one dollar each. 
5—Purchasers to make selections in order of purchase, and where several pur- 


chase at once, lots shall be cast for choice. 
6—Owners to grade their own lots as they please under general direction of 


Committee. : 
7—All graves to be so placed that head stone shall face a carriage or foot path. 
It is also suggested that the Society appoint one or more days and invite 
the people to come together and labour on the ground for the purpose of clearing it 

up and making roads & paths, and preparing it for use, and that they do this as 

soon as possible.” “Also that an entrance be provided with a handsome gate with an 

arch or architrave above it on which may be painted in suitable letters. CALDWELL 

CEMETERY. 

“We also recommend that the Committee be instructed not to spend any money on 

the Cemetery faster than they shall receive it from the sale of lots.” 

As has been said, these recommendations were adopted by the Society, with 
the further proviso, “That the Committee on Cemetery be instructed to procure 
a law from the Legislature to protect the Cemetery in a suitable manner.” “The 
following persons were elected committee on Cemetery; Jonathan Provost, 
Moses P. Crane, George P. Martin, Noah O. Baldwin, Rufus F. Harrison.” 

These regulations embodied marked improvements over the management of 
the old Burying Ground, where all graves were free, no register was kept, 
there were no drives or paths and no monumental entrance. Today we have 
everything in our cemetery, except to last item, and everybody it brought in 
through the back door. 

At the next annual meeting the committee reported nothing being done. 
They were “authorized to spend fifty dollars on the Cemetery Ground and after 
that not to exceed Receipts.” In 1854 they reported, “that the underbrush on 
3 or 4 acres had been cleared and that the brush had paid for Clearing.” The 
Society voted, 


“That we appoint a Committee to lay a tax of One dollar on all such persons 
as have moved out of the Congregation and have friends now laying in the Old 
Yard, providing that there is room so to inter them by their Friends and that no 
new grounds shall be opened but to such as reside in the Congregation at the time 
of their decease and have themselves or Families either attended or belonged to 
the Church.” 


This committee reported the following year, “Having received six dollars 
and a few dollars unpaid.” In view of this poor showing, at a later meeting, 
it was, “Resolved, that the Sexton be directed to demand One dollar for each 
person buried in the Grave yard who is not a member of the congregation.” 
Up to this time the facilities of the old Burying Ground had been available 
to all residents of the parish, without charge, irrespective of their church affilia- 
tion, but now, the space becoming so congested, this step was found necessary 
to preserve burial places for their own congregation. The bar thus raised was 
one of moral rather than of financial restraint. | 

The committee on the new cemetery reported a plan for sale of lots had 
been devised, but that nothing had been done toward laying out the grounds. 
They were instructed by the Society to do nothing but clear out the under- 
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brush, until the grounds were laid out: and so the matter was allowed to rest 
for three or four years. 

In the meantime the business of the congregation moved along. The church 
had prospered under Dr. Sprague’s ministry, and it was recorded that at the 
communion on May 4th, 1851, forty-four were received into membership on 
profession, and four by letter. Sometime during the year the service of music 
had been enhanced by the introduction of a melodeon, or cabinet organ, and 
at the following annual meeting it was voted, “That as soon as the Choir become 
accustomed to the Melodean, they be requested to discontinue the Prelude 
and interlude.” Just what constituted the prelude and interlude, the writer has 
been unable to ascertain. 

Up to this time the Chorister led the singing, assisted by Rufus Harrison 
on the bass viol; but now the congregation has so far kept abreast of the 
times as to introduce this mechanical instrument, so distasteful to certain of 
the congregation as to be classed among the works of the devil. 

In this same year, 1853, repairs to the church were considered, and the 
Trustees were “authorized to have the steeple painted and a new ceiling made;” 
also, it was voted, “That the Ladies be encouraged to procede with their plans 
of papering the walls.”” Among other items reported at the next annual meeting 
appear the following :— 





“Painting steeple & gilding ball 67.13 
Oaking & graining seats 135. 
Ornamental circles 30. 
Mason Work 63.38 
$285.51 
Sale of Building Lots 715.60 
Subscription for repair 
of church 396.43 
$ 1112.03” 


This was the era of elaborate scroll-work and jig-saw ornamentation on 
the exterior of buildings, and imitation marble and tile, ornamental plaster 
and wood-work, grained to imitate expensive types and quarterings, for interior 
decoration. Doubtless the Society was proud of its imitation tile wall paper 
and imitation oak seats, to conceal the plebian plaster of the walls, and the 
chaste paint of the pews. Doubtless, the draperies which were hung over the 
pulpit railing were of the “lambrequin” type, with fringes and tassels, loops 
and pendants, in the most approved style of the time. 

Mr. Nathaniel Nelson (Nel) Crane was the hero of all the small boys, 
when he mounted the spire to the very top, to replace the newly-gilded ball. 

Once again an attempt was made to have written a brief history of the 
church, when the Pastor was requested by the Session, “to obtain the material 
& write a brief history of the church & congregation, & submit same to Session;” 
which, apparently, was never done. 

A prayer-meeting room was now becoming a necessity, so at the annual 
meeting it was voted, “That we build a lecture Room, if we can Raise the 
Money first, and that M. P. Crane, Zenas C. Crane & Jonth Provost be a Com- 
mittee to solicit subscriptions.” Evidently, the committee were unsuccessful, 
for the room was never built. 
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The following entry appears in the back of the Deacons’ account book:— 


“Caldwell, 16th, 1853—At a meeting of the Elders & Deacons which conveened 
at the house of Rev. I. N. Sprague, Caldwell, a Bible Society was formed to be 
called the Caldwell Presbyterian Bible Society, when the following officers were 
appointed:—President, I. N. Sprague; Vice Pres. J. A. Burnett; Clerk, J. F. 
Harrison; Treasurer, T. D. Gould. Names of Members I. N. Sprague Pd $1—J. 
Provost $2—J. F. Harrison, 1, R. Vangiessen 1,—J. A. Burnett $1—W™ Lane 50¢,— 
John Decamp ¢50 T. D. Gould $2.90”, 


There seem to be no further records of the activities of this society. 

In the session book, “Record is made, with much gratitude to the Lord, 
of a special season of religious interest, commencing in January & continuing 
to the present time—as fruits of this work, on the first Sabbath in May, 1855, 
all the persons previously examined and approbated were received to the 
church, being 27 by profession & 4 by letter.” 

Among the Baldwin papers we have preserved for us a schedule of pew 
holders, dated January 2nd, 1854, for that year. This list, doubtless, is com- 
prised of those who took up their pews at the annual meeting alone, and does 
not comprehend the entire yearly list. Otherwise, it would be hard to account 
for the fewer names appearing, as compared to the 1846 list. A number are 
shown as still retaining their same pews, and some new names appear. Of the 
eighty-eight seats available, thirty-four were taken by thirty-eight subscribers; 
and of the six hundred and twenty-six dollars of appraised value, two hundred 
and eighty-three dollars were subscribed. 


1846 NAMES 

Justus Burnett 

Joseph Cook 

Bond & Stager 

Dr. James Orton 

William Lane 

E. B. Willis 

J. T. Hopping 

C. D. Harrison 

A. C. Gould 

J. Dobbins 

Cornelius H. Jacobus 

Anthony Gould 

Elijah Anderson 

Thomas Van Ness 

A. B. Harrison 

Amzi Mintonyea & 
Elizabeth Dobbins 

Joseph Personett 

G. P. Martin 


On November 22nd, 1856, it was, 


elected at this meeting should h 


NEW NAMES 

H. J. Corter 

Mrs. Hoag 

W™ Bond 
Richard G. Jacobus 
Adams W. Nevins 
Henry Post 

Moses Bedford 
Supenor 

W™ S. Condit 

S. S. Dobbins 
Philander Pierson, 


(1846 coNnTINUED) 

M. P. Crane 

W™ A. Jackson & Amos Williams 
Samuel Crane 

N. S. Crane 

Z. C. Crane 

N. M. Gould. 


“Voted, that the two elders and three deacons 
old their office for five years.” The Session 


remonstrated as being against the usage Of the Presbyterian church, but the 
action was nevertheless confirmed by the congregation, and the new officers 


were ordained for five years. Thus th 


did not “rotate” very smoothly, 
themselves from year to year. In 


€ rotary system was introduced, but it 
for the same officers were elected to succeed 
his historical sermon, Mr. Berry commented, 


that “No tangible advantage, however, has as yet seemed to result from this 


plan.” It was not until much later that the practise was introduced of requiring 
a year to elapse before re-electing an incumbent. 

By this time the improvements of the grounds about the church had become 
an “old story”, for it became necessary at the annual meeting in 1857, to 
appoint Joseph V. Baldwin, Harvey Harrison and Abram Personett, “a com- 
mittee to keep horses from being tied to the Trees on the Green & to remove 
them when found tied to the Trees.”’ At this same meeting the Trustees were 
directed, “to have the seats in the North Gallery of the Church, altered, so as 
to be let to any who may desire them.” The perennial deficit was still pursuing 
the Society, and they took this step to provide a little more revenue from the 
sale of the gallery seats. 

The Session records, “A work of Grace commencing about the middle of 
January under the preaching of Mr. Underwood of Newark & many have been 
hopefully converted; the following fruits presented themselves as candidates; 
Feb. 28th, 1857:—16: March 14th—7: March 21st—3: March 28th—7: April 
25th—5. At the communion on May 4th, 1857, forty-seven were received to 
membership by profession and five by letter.” The religious interest persisted 
throughout the year, and at the communion May 2nd, 1858; sixty-one were 
received by profession and one by letter. 

At a congregational meeting held April 19th, 1858, “The question of pro- 
curing an organ was discussed and postponed indefinitely.” However, in 1861 
a pipe organ was purchased and installed in the gallery, appropriating a portion 
of the tower room for the organ chamber. From this time forth the task of 
blowing the organ devolved upon the Sexton at an addition of twelve dollars 
to his salary. 

And now the matter of the new cemetery came up again for serious con- 
sideration, and at a special congregational meeting on March 2nd, 1859, called 
for the purpose, all previous actions were reviewed, and several locations sug- 
gested for consideration. At a meeting held three weeks later, the Trustees 
reported having negotiated with Amos C. Gould for a plot on the Westville 
Road, but without success. It was then suggested that a site on the top of 
Parsonage Hill, back of the ten acres previously selected, and bordering on 
the lands of Marcus Y. Baldwin, be considered. The meeting then adjourned 
to examine the location. 


A week later, on March 30th, the Society met once more and agreed on 

a method of procedure in making a selection. Any person was permitted to 
submit a site for consideration, stating the merits of his selection. A ballot 
would then be taken on the various suggested locations, and the one receiving 
a two-thirds vote would be the choice. If a dec’sion was not reached on the 
first ballot, the one receiving the lowest number of votes would be dropped, 
and a new vote taken, until a two-thirds vote be registered. There were sug- 
gestions a-plenty, as the following list will testify :— 

The Demas Harrison lot adjoining Amos C. Gould. 

The Parsonage Hill lot back of the new street, 300 ft. 

The Parsonage adjoining the new street. 

the Old Orchard. 


The Centreville Road. 
The Anderson Lot. 
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The C. D. Harrison Lot. 
G.B. Nicolai’s Lot. 

Amos C. Gould Lot. 

The lot owned by Mr. Arndt. 

The original ten acres selected was probably the hill east of Arlington 
Avenue, where the Lincoln School now stands; the plot 300 feet back from 
the new street was the Hillside Avenue section three hundred feet north of 
Crane Street; the Old Orchard probably lay in the vicinity of Orchard Square; 
the Centreville Road site was, doubtless, on Roseland Avenue, south of the 
rail-road crossing, where there was then a large unoccup ed space; G. B. 
Nicolai’s lot fronted on Westville Avenue, adjoining on the east, and now 
partially incorporated in the present cemetery along Thomas Street; Amos C. 
Gould owned a majority of the property between Bloomfield and Westville 
Avenues, and extending from near Brookside Avenue west to the brow of the 
hill—Gould Place, Washburn Place, Elizabeth and Thomas Streets were not 
even contemplated at the time. Just what part of this property was suggested 
for the cemetery site, we do not know. The Arndt site was described as “on 
the hill leading to Franklin.” 

After the suggestions were all in, the meeting adjourned for another week, 
and on April 20th, they re-convened with the purpose of making a choice, and 
proceeded to ballot in accordance with the previous action. 

The first ballot resulted as follows: — 


Demas Harrison lot 1 
Parsonage Hill lot 300 ft. back of new street 27 
Front Parsonage Hill Lot 1 
The Old Orchard 3 
Bruno Nicolai’s lot 2 
Mr. Arndt’s lot 13 

47 


None having received a two-thirds vote, a new ballot was taken, with the 
following result :— 
Parsonage Hill lot 300 ft. Back of new street 36. 


Mr. Arndt’s lot 13, 
The Anderson lot ay 
50. 


The Parsonage Hill lot, having received more than the requisite number 
of votes, was declared the chosen site; but a vote to make it unanimous failed 
by three votes. The Trustees were directed, “to proceed and take all necessary 
measures for laying out the grounds and preparing the same to be used as a 
burying ground.” 

And now, the matter of the site being finally settled, the Trustees would, 
doubtless, be able to render the location available for burials without delay. 
Such, however, was not the case, for there is no record of anything being done 
for the next seven years. At the annual meeting of 1860, the Trustees merely 
reported progress; and in 1861 they were requested to make “all possible 
progress in preparing the Cemetery Grounds.” 

At the annual meeting, January Ist, 1862, “On motion of Mr. Grover, the 
Trustees were authorized (if in their judgement advisable) to purchase ground 
of George Bowman adjoining the burying ground for the purpose of enlarging the 
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Grave Yard.” His property abutted the west side of the Old Burying Ground, 
and is now occupied by the grandchildren of George Bowman. Pursuant to 
this action, the Trustees, on January 6th, appointed, “N. O. Baldwin a comm. 
to see George Bowman if he would sell place for a burying ground & price; 
said he would think of it a few days.” There is no record that Mr. Bowman 
ever came to a decision; at any rate the property was never purchased. 

The question might well be asked; “Why, after the definite action taken 
by the congregation in 1859, the Trustees had done nothing with the selected 
site, and why, in 1862, the congregation voted to attempt the purchase of Mr. 
Bowman’s property”? The answer is to be found in the account that the 
Trustees, in attempting an interment on the chosen site, found the ground to 
be “hard pan,” extremely difficult to excavate, and that the excavation had 
filled with water, due to the numerous springs prevalent on the property. Such 
being the nature of the ground, its unfitness for cemetery purposes became very 
apparent; hence the delays and the action to procure another site. 

Nothing further was done until January 6th, 1866, when, “Rev. I. N. 
Sprague moved that a committee be appointed with powers to locate and lay 
out a cemetery,” which motion was carried. After considerable discussion, a 
committee of three was appointed to nominate three persons to act with the 
Trustees on the cemetery. Messrs. Lewis C. Grover, Moses P. Crane and Rufus 
F. Harrison were duly nominated and elected, “as a committee to act with the 
Trustees as a committee on Cemetery with power to proceed and lay out the 
grounds and open the Cemetery.” This committee gave the whole matter serious 
consideration, and at the annual meeting of January Ist, 1867, submitted a 
complete report of their proceedings, which was approved by the congregation. 

The whole history of the enterprise, from the appointment of the committee 
to the actual opening of the cemetery, is comprised in this report. A brief 
summary of this report, as entered in the Trustees’ records, should be of 
interest :— 

“Minutes of the proceedings of the Committee on the Cemetery of the First Pres- 
byterian Church at Caldwell entered in this book after having been read and ap- 
proved at a meeting of the Congregation Jan. 1st 1867, by direction of the Trustees.” 

Caldwell, Sept. 1 — 1866. 

“In accordance with a resolution passed Jan. 1—1866, ‘That the Trustees, together 
with Lewis C. Grover, Moses P. Crane & Rufus F. Harrison be a committee to select 
a suitable place for a cemetery’ — The Committee met at the house of L. C. Grover, 
all present except J. Burnett, and R. F. Harrison, and organized appointing Lewis 
C. Grover, Chairman & N. O. Baldwin, Sec’y. After looking at the different sites 
on the Caldwell Parsonage and the land of W. Tierney, the majority of the Com- 
mittee present were in favor of selecting the Old Orchard lot, but adjourned to meet 
for further consideration on Tuesday the 4th inst. L. C. Grover, Chr. N. O. Bald- 
win, Sec’y.” 

The Old Orchard lot probably lay in the vicinity of present Orchard Square. 
The other piot mentioned was, doubtless, the home lot of Mr. William Tierney, 
located on the south side of Bloomfield Avenue opposite Mountain Avenue. 

During the ensuing week the committee must have spent some time scouting 
around for available locations, for at the Sept. 4th meeting: 

“After consultation it was unanimously, ‘Resolved, That the Trustees of the 


First Presbyterian Church of Caldwell will purchase of Demas Harrison his lot of 
land known as adjoining lands of Ephraim Baldwin, Amos C. Gould and others 


plead 


on the Westville Road containing thirteen acres and fifty-one hundredths of an acre 

at the price of One Hundred Dollars per acre, the said lot to be purchased and used 

as a Cemetery. That the President of the Board of Trustees be a committee to secure 

the deed and raise the money for the same and make such securities as may be 

necessary for that purpose and that the Cemetery be opened forthwith, and no 

other interments be made in the old ground without special authority in every case 
from the Trustees to be given in writing’ ”. 

“Resolved, That Noah O. Baldwin, Zenas C. Crane and Asher Crane be a com- 
mittee to select the location of a road from the Turnpike to the Westville Road ad- 
joining the Cemetery and have the application made to the Court and carry it 
through for making new Public Road.” 

“Resolved, That Zenas C. Crane, Samuel Crane, Moses P. Crane, Asher Crane, 
Jonathan Provost with Rev. I. N. Sprague & A. B. Noll to be a committee to form 
a plan for the laying out of the lots and avenues in the new Cemetery and that 
they report to the Committee such plan and the price of the lots.” 

On the following Saturday afternoon, Sept. 15th, the committee appointed 
to procure the opening of the public road met on the grounds and laid out 
a street, which later became known as Prospect Street. 

The president of the Trustees reported at this time that he had paid Mr. 
Demas Harrison thirteen hundred and fifty-one dollars and had received a deed 
for the cemetery land. It appears that Mr. Baldwin, personally, advanced this 
money for the purchase of the cemetery, since, on January 15th, 1867, the 
Trustees; ‘Resolved, That the note for the purchase money of the New Cemetery 
advanced by N. O. Baldwin be made out in behalf of the Congregation to him 
to be signed by the Trustees; said note to be given with legal interest.” 

On September 25th, after having devoted a previous meeting to consider- 
ation of the matter, “The report of the sub-committee on Roads & Avenues 
was approved with the exception of the entrance on the East side of the hill, 
which was left for further consideration. It was then, ‘Resolved, that Mr. Noll 
proceed to lay out the lots according to said plan and that Samuel Crane be 
a committee to make the roads and employ such assistance as he may need’,” 

Mr. Noll proved to be a person of versatility, for in addition to running 
a boys’ school and acting as sexton for the church, he was now intrusted with 
the plotting of the cemetery, which required some skill as a surveyor. 

On October 23rd, 1866 it was, “resolved, That the Congregation be invited 
to meet on Monday Oct. 31st, at 1 o’clock P.M. to work on the Roads on the 
Cemetery grounds,” and, “That the committee on Roads be requested to procure 
paid help previous to that time.” It was also, “Resolved, that the part of the 
Cemetery grounds on the Westville road be ploughed up for the purpose of 
planting seeds and trees for the use of the Cemetery.” The matter of a receiving 
vault was discussed and prices obtained, but it was decided that it was inex- 
pedient to prepare a vault at the time. 

On November 13th, 1866, “It was the recommendation of all present that 
the selection of a lot by Henry Courter as a place of interment for his daughter 
be approved of.” This marks the first interment in the new cemetery. 

It appears that objection had been made to the new public road by adjacent 
Property owners; accordingly, on December 4th, “L. C. Grover, Asher Crane 
and N. O. Baldwin were appointed a committee to confer with the caveators 
of the Road, and see if they are willing to leave the matter to arbitration.” The 
following week this committee reported progress and was continued with 
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authority, “to sign an arbitration bond on behalf of the whole committee.” 
The matter was finally settled by paying damages in varying amounts to the 
several caveators. On April Ist, 1867, “The Committee of Public road reported 
that the Arbitrator had awarded that the Cong. pay the Caveators in addition 
to the sum awarded by the Commissioners as follows:— John McConnius 
—$75; J. P. Ragel —$75; Geo. Bowman —$30; Eph. Baldwin —$25; Cyrus 
Canfield —$55. | 

December 13th, 1866 at 10 o’clock A.M. was appointed by notice given in 
the churches and by newspaper and hand bills, as the day of public sale of lots 
in the new cemetery. Mr. Samuel Crane was requested to act as auctioneer, and 
the committee offered for sale, “The lots in the first lot on the Westville road 
except the plot selected for the families of the minister of the church and the 
Eastern promontory reserved for Soldiers graves and monuments.” The mini- 
mum price was fixed at twenty dollars per lot, and five dollars was, “payable 
on each lot on the day of sale, the balance to be paid on the delivery of the 
deed, which will be given Feb. 1st, 1867 at the Lecture room.” The form of 
deed was a modification of the one used by the Mount Pleasant Cemetery. 

On December 25th, 1866, in the spirit of the day, it was, “Resolved, That 
a deed for a lot in the Cemetery be presented free of charge, one to the Trustees 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church at Verona, one to the First Baptist Church 
at Caldwell & one to the Protestant Methodist Church at Centreville to be used 
as a place of interment for the ministers of said churches and their families.” 
At this meeting it was also, 

“Resolved, That the Committee recommend that the proceeds of the sale of lots 
be applied:—First to pay the purchase money for the new cemetery and to enclose 
and ornament the grounds in a proper manner and that, Second, that any surplus 
that may arise be applied as far as necessary to enclose and keep the old burying 
ground in repair and protect the grounds and graves from desecration.” 

“At the Annual meeting of the Congregation held in the Church, Jan 1—1867, it 
was; Resolved, That the business of the New Cemetery hereafter be transacted by 
the Trustees and that the number of Trustees be increased to seven at said meeting.” 
“Noah O. Baldwin, Jonathan Provost, Moses P. Crane, Zenas C. Crane, Samuel 
Crane, Asher Crane and Lewis C. Grover were elected Trustees.” 

“The minutes and proceedings of the Cemetery Committee heretofore entered in 
this book were reported and read to the Congregation and on motion the same were 
approved and confirmed unanimously. Lewis C. Grover.” 

By the action of the congregation, the enlarged Board of Trustees assumed 
the sole management of the cemetery, and from that time has continued to do 
so. As the community has grown and the population increased, the responsibili- 
ties relative to the management of the cemetery have enlarged, until a greater 
part of the duties of the Church Trustees involve cemetery matters. Few of the 
lot owners are aware of or appreciate this service, which is given without 
compensation for the well-being of the whole community. 

There is at the present time no register in existence of the burials in the 
old grave yard. Whether one was ever kept, we do not know; however a list 
of the tombstones, was published serially in the Newark Evening News, a copy 
of which is preserved in the geneological records of the N. J. Historical Society 
in Newark. A copy of this list may be found in Appendix J. in this book. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-SEVEN 


The Civil War Years 


WHILE the new cemetery occupied a large part of the attention of the congre- 

gation and Trustees, other matters of church welfare necessarily re- 
quired consideration. At the annual meeting, January Ist, 1860, Mr. Sprague, 
Samuel O. Harrison, Doctor Skinner, C. G. Crane and William Jackson 
were appointed a committee, “to select a new Hymn & Tune Book.” The follow- 
ing year this committee reported in favor of one published by the General 
Assembly and they “were empowered to make arrangements to carry out the 
proposed change.” The new book was known as the “Church Psalmist” and 
superseded the “Christian Psalmist”, which had been in use since 1842. It, in 
turn, .was displaced shortly after Mr. Berry’s installation by “Robinson’s Songs 
of the Sanctuary.” 

At the annual meeting of 1860 it was voted to increase Mr. Sprague’s salary 
one hundred dollars, making it eight hundred dollars per year. In 1864 this 
was raised to twelve hundred per year. In 1863 the sum of seventy-five dollars 
was appropriated for musical purposes, which, for the first time, was “to be 
paid by the Trustees out of the regular income of the congregation.” 

In 1864 the musical committee was authorized, “to take into consideration 
the propriety of establishing a congregational Singing School and to secure 
the services of a competent Teacher.” The appropriation for the choir was 
made one hundred dollars. 

On April 12th, 1862, “The Session records with gratitude that during the 
past winter, the Lord has graciously poured out his Divine Spirit upon the 
Ch. & congregation. The Rev. O. Parker preached with us for two weeks & a 
half & many were hopefully converted: meetings were held almost nightly for 
three months either at the ch. or in some neighborhood.” At the communion 
service on May 11th, seventy-one were received into membership on profession 
and one by letter, making the net increase, after allowing for deaths and 
removals, from 389 to 453. By 1866 this number had diminished to 438. 

Although the years 1861 to 1865 saw the whole country passing through 
the throes of the Civil War, there is no indication of this catastrophe appearing 
in any of the records of the church, save that in the benevolence records occur 
contributions to the Christian Commission, the Sanitary Commission, South- 
ern Suffererers and Refugees and other causes directly attributable to the war. 
The Christian Commission had its origin in the Young Men’s Christian Associ- 
ation, and was formally organized on November 14th, 1861, after independent 
Christian work had been done in the Camps and hospitals in Washington, from 
immediately after the battle of Bull Run. The specific work of the Christian 
Commission was chiefly the moral and religious welfare of the soldiers and 
sailors, conducted by oral instruction and circulation of the Bible and other 
religious literature among the hospitals, camps and ships. It co-operated offi- 
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cially with the army and navy chaplains, and distributed vast amounts of food, 
hospital stores, delicacies and clothing. In this it supplemented the work of the 
U.S. Sanitary Commission, which conducted activities later undertaken by the 
American Red Cross. 


The work of the Sanitary Commission for the relief and comfort of vol- 
unteers was started by a band of women in Bridgeport, Conn., on the day that 
President Lincoln issued his first call for volunteers, April 15th, 1861. They 
proposed to supply nurses for the sick and wounded, and provisions, clothing 
and other comforts not furnished by the government; also, to send books and 
newspapers to the camps, and to keep up constant communication between 
the soldiers in the field and their friends at home. The establishing of military 
hospitals and furnishing nurses for them by Miss Dorothy Dix was sanctioned 
by the War Department on May Ist, and on June 12th the U.S. Sanitary Com- 
mission was duly organized with its constitution bearing the signatures of 
President Lincoln and Secretary of War, Simon Cameron. 

The work expanded to include the use of ambulances, army wagons and 
steamboats for the transportation of the sick and wounded, and its tents, vehicles 
and supplies followed the army into the very smoke of battle. The Commission 
expired when its archives were deposited in the Astor Library in 1878. 

The contributions of the Caldwell church to the Christian Commission 
amounted to $155.00; to the Sanitary Commission $475.00, and to the relief 
of Southern Sufferers and Refugees, mostly negroes, $750.00. 

The congregation was not backward in furnishing volunteers for the armed 
forces; more than one hundred enlisted men and nineteen commissioned officers 
went from Caldwell Township. Centreville alone, with a population of about 
two hundred, furnished fifty men to the services—a record surpassed, if at 
all, by few places in the whole country. 

Much of this patriotic response may be attributed to the ardent Union 
sympathies of Dr. Sprague, who in his sermons strongly advocated this cause, 
and in personal interviews often made it exceedingly irksome for any able- 
bodied man who remained at home. 

On one occasion he met one of his parishioners on the street and upbraided 
him sharply for not being in the army. It happened that this man was home 
on sick leave, to recuperate from an attack of camp fever. He strongly resented 
Mr. Sprague’s implications, and it took a vast amount of the Dominies unctious 
apologies to smooth his ruffled feelings. There is a story that, during one of 
Mr. Sprague’s ardent sermons relative to the war, James Harvey Crane stood 
up and tried to shut him off. His father, Nathaniel S. Crane, “Lord North”, 
turned sharply on his son and said, “Harvey, you’d better take your hat, and 
go Home!” Harvey went! 

On two occasions Mr, Sprague preached sermons deemed worthy of pub- 
lication by his hearers;—one delivered on May 19th, 1861, just after the 
beginning of the war, on “The Duty of Sustaining the Goverment” :—the other 
on June Ist, 1865, just after its close, on “President Lincoln’s Death.” In both, 
his strong Union sentiments, tempered by Christian tolerance, are manifest. 

On the fly-leaf of the first sermon, printed by the Newark Daily Advertiser 
press, the following correspondence appears, by way of introduction:— 
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Caldwell, May 20, 1861. 
“REV. I. N. SPRAGUE, 
DEAR SIR: 
At the request of a number of your 
Congregation, who feel that the publication of the Sermon delivered by you yester- 
day, will be of permanent advantage to the cause of civil and religious liberty, we 
ask that you will allow the same to be published, and thus oblige your numerous 
patriotic parishioners. 
Yours truly, 
LEWIS C. GROVER. 
A. C. GOULD. 
N. 0. BALDWIN. 
RUFUS F. HARRISON, 
and others.” 


“LEWIS C. GROVER, Esq., 
and others, 
GENTLEMEN: 

The sermon is at your service though 
written in haste and with less than the usual time of preparing a written discourse, 
and perhaps for that very reason the better. 

Yours, &c., 
Caldwell, May 21, 1861. I. N. SPRAGUE.” 





It is not necessary or expedient to go into the questions, which so stirred 
the whole nation at that time. Those questions have been answered, we trust 
for all time. 


The correspondence relative to the publication of the sermon on “President 
Lincoln’s Death’, reads as follows:— 


“MESSRS. NATHANIEL S. CRANE, ZENAS C. CRANE, L. C. GROVER, Esgq., 
N. 0. BALDWIN, Dr. PERSONETT and others — 

I am unwilling that the discourse, requested for publication, should go forth to 
the world, without saying that it was prepared only for my own people. Such as it 
is, I send it forth, hoping that it may be a little leaven to assist in leavening the 
whole lump.” 

Yours &c., 
YF 


So much has been written concerning the martyrdom of Abraham Lincoln, 
that any quotation here would be redundant. 


It is interesting to note that in the closing paragraph of each discourse Mr. 
Sprague held up to his parishioners the example of the consecrated patriot in 
whose honor the town was named. In the first instance:— 


“Let us all remember that our town bears an honored name — the name of a 
man, who was an active patriot, as well as a most worthy chaplain of Revolutionary 
times, who, with his not less noble wife, laid their lives and poured out their blood 
upon the altar of Freedom. Such a town, bearing the name so redolent of blessed 
memories, ought not to have any other than the TRUE PATRIOTIC RING.” 


In the second discourse of June Ist, 1865, he closes with the words:— 


“We know that the ministers of religion exerted no small influence in the great 
Revolution to bring about the fact of our national existence, by lifting up their 
voices loudly in favor of liberty and independence. Our very town bears the honored 
name of a martyred chaplain, who, for his bold and unflinching championship of 
our colonial rights, was the special object of British hate, and there is every evidence 
that he fell by the hand of an assassin, hired by British gold. I am happy to know 
also, that in the struggle for national life, which has just drawn to a successful close, 
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the ministers of religion at the North have come forward manfully and thrown the 
whole weight of their influence in favor of that cause, which God has now vindicated 
and proclaimed to the world as right; and I am happy to feel today, that I am per- 
mitted to reckon myself among the number who have done this. ... And now when 
I look abroad and see the country in peace and growing harmony, with all its old 
grievances, North and South, vanishing away, with “glowing prospects before us of 
a well grounded peace and prosperity, I am full of gladness and joy and thanks- 
giving to our HEAVENLY FATHER, who hath wrought for us this great salvation.’ 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-EIGHT 


The Post War Years 


See subsequent to October 22nd, 1866, the date not given; “At a meet- 
ing the church, duly notified, the Pastor acting as Moderator, it was voted: 
1—That four additional elders & three additional deacons be elected. 
2—That the elders & deacons be elected for five years. 
3—That L. C. Grover, Zenas C. Crane, Cornelius H. Jacobus, & Noah O. Baldwin 
be elected elders: & Anthony Bowden, Wm. Bond, & M. C. Dobbins be 


elected deacons. 
4—That M. S. Canfield & S. O. Harrison be re-elected elders & Asher Crane be 
re-elected deacon, their term of service having expired.” 
At the annual meeting in 1867, the Trustees submitted the following report:— 


“The Trustees would furthermore report, that in conformity with the will of the 

Congregation who did elect at the last annual meeting seven Trustees on account 

of the increase in the Society Business. 

The Trustees did after the annual meeting appoint the following named com- 
mittees to take charge of the different parts of the work. 

President & Treasurer —N. O. Baldwin. 

Secretary — L. C. Grover. 

Comm. of Church & Church Repairs — Jonathan Provost, Moses P. Crane, Asher 

Crane & Samuel Crane. 

Comm. of Parsonage House — N. O. Baldwin, Z. C. Crane & L. C. Grover. 

Comm. of Parsonage fence — N. O. Baldwin. 

Comm. Church grounds — L. C. Grover, Jonathan Provost & N. O. Baldwin. 

Committee of Cemetery — Treasurer, Asher Crane. 

On sale of lots — Asher Crane & Samuel Crane. 

On roads in Cemetery — Samuel Crane. 

On cemetery fence — Moses P. Crane & Jonathan Provost. 

Auditing Committee — Jonathan Provost & N. O. Baldwin. 

Committee on Roads through Parsonage Lands — L. C. Grover, N. O. Baldwin, 

Z. C. Crane. 

Special Committee to exchange deeds with John McChesney for lands on West- 

ville roads — Jonathan Provost, Asher Crane & N. O. Baldwin. 

This is the first instance of Standing Committees being appointed for 
carrying on the work. A word with reference to the last-named committee might 
be of interest. It seems that, in straightening the Turnpike, and adjusting the 
Intersection of the Westville and Centreville Roads, a triangular plot belonging 
to John McChesney was left on the north side of Westville Road adjoining the 
old Burying Ground, and a point of land belonging to the Church, was left 
between the Westville and Centreville Roads, adjoining Mr. McChesney’s land. 
To rectify this situation the Trustees, on Jan. 11, 1864, “agreed to quit claim 
to J. McChesney their right to land on the South side of the Westville Road 
leading to the South Caldwell road, for his right of land below the burying 
ground on the North side of the Aforesaid road.” Nothing further was done 
until on January 22nd, 1867:—“Jonathan Provost, Asher Crane & N. O. Boldwin 
were appointed a committee to procure a deed from John McChesney for the 
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land adjoining the burying ground in exchange for the land inclosed in his 
fence belonging to the Church, as previously agreed on.” The matter dragged 
on for another six years, until on September 12th, 1873 the Trustees record 
that, “according to a resolution passed a year or more ago the Trustees ex- 
changed Quit Claims with John McChesney (this day) for lands specified in 
that resolution.” These gores still appear in the Borough maps. 


There was another strip of land bordering the south side of the Common, 
which was left unattached by the straightening of the Turnpike, as is evidenced 
by action of the Trustees on Sept. 8th, 1854;—“to quit claim to Jonathan 
Provost for a piece of land on the commons in front of his House for 50 dollars.” 


For a number of years one of the routine duties of the Trustees, at the 
end of the year, was to divide the delinquent pew rents among themselves for 
collection. In 1867 they voted: “That the list of debts for balance of pew rents 
for the past year be sold to N. O. Baldwin for $120.” The following year they 
were sold to him, “for $140, which will make a loss of about $50 on seat list 
for 1867.” Mr. Baldwin took over these debts for the purpose of providing 
necessary funds, with the questionable expectation of reimbursing himself by 
collection of the debts. His evident success for the first year warranted him in 
repeating. the transaction. 

The spiritual state of the congregation was not pleasing to the Session, 
for on Feb. 4th, 1867, “In view of the low state of religion it was recommended 
that Friday, the 15th, be a day of fasting and prayer.” Visitation districts 
were set up, and attempts made to quicken the spiritual life of the church by 
personal calls. In April the total enrollment of the church was reported as 
458, which by deducting 48 non-resident members, was reduced to an active 
membership of 410—a gain of 20 over the previous year. The Sunday school 
enrollment was 256. 

At this time, in addition to the one in the church, there were Sunday Schools 
conducted in the outlying districts of Franklin, Westville, North Caldwell, Centre- 
ville and Cedar Grove. It was “Resolved in the opinion of the Session, the 
Pastor should have a general supervision over all the Sunday Schools connected 
with the Ch. & that he should visit them as often as possible for that purpose, 
without burdening himself with their actual superintendence & that they advise 
him to pursue that course without taking other office in either of the schools.” 

In September of this year, the Session, in a spirit of Christian brotherhood, 
invited the neighboring churches to participate in a joint communion service. 
The Caldwell Baptist, and the churches in Verona, Centreville, Fairfield and 
Clinton were invited. All participated, except the Baptist and Clinton churches. 
The following ministers were present, Messrs. Wilson, Gore, Hancock, Sen., 
Hancock, Jr. & Sprague. The Baptist church at that time adhered to what was 
known as “Close Communion”, which barred from that service even members 
of the family of their communicants, who were of other denominations. Con- 
sequently, their participation in this joint communion service was hardly to 
be expected. During the passing years such denominational exclusiveness has 
disappeared, and many inspirational union services have since been conducted 
to the spiritual benefit of the churches and the whole community. 

On January 7th, 1867, the Trustees, “Resolved, That Jonathan Provost, Asher 
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Crane, Moses P. Crane and Samuel Crane be a committee to examine the Belfry, 
Ceiling and Frane work (sills) of the Church and have such repairs made as 
are immediately required and that if extended repairs are found to be necessary 
that they report the same with the probable cost thereof, and that they also 
examine and report on the best method of increasing the size of the Church, 
and of heating the same with the probable cost thereof.” 

From this it would appear that the building was beginning to feel its age, 
and, also, that more seats and a new heating system were needed. On October 
16th they “reported progress, showing their plan of heating the church & the 
provision for additional seats, which was approved.” According to this plan. 
the two stoves were removed from the body of the church and located in the 
vestibule, with sheet iron enclosures, and ducts to the auditorium, with regis- 
ters in the partition. There was a small pot stove set up near the pulpit with 
a stove pipe running the whole length of the room to the chimney in the rear 
corner—an arrangement more utilitarian than aesthetic. The spaces in the 
auditorium formerly occupied by the stoves and their surrounding seats, were 
filled.with saleable pews, much to the disappointment of the boys, who monop- 
olized the seats around the stoves. At this time the pulpit platform with its 
stairs, railings and reading shelf was removed, and a pulpit desk on a low 
platform raised two or three steps above the main floor level, substituted. Thus 
it remained for the next five years, until the old church burned down. The 
expense of these changes, amounting to $700, was met by the Ladies Aid. 

An interesting anecdote is associated with the stoves in the vestibule. During 
the intermission in some meeting, C. M. Harrison and Joseph V. Baldwin ad- 
journed to the vestibule to burn some incense to “My Lady Nicotine.” In the 
course of their conversation they referred to the reason for their being there, 
and decided that the habit was both useless and detrimental. Thereupon they 
opened the door of the stove and consigned their pipes and tobacco pouches 
to the flames; and from that time to their dying day they never more indulged. 
It was never stated whether or not the congregation was “smoked out’ in the 
process. 

The matter of repairing the sills was deferred, but in 1869, “The Trustees 
assembled again at the house of J. Provost on one of the evenings of the first 
part of September and directed the Building Committee to have new sills to 
be put under the Church as the old ones were decayed and the building settling 
down in several places and such repairs as were necessary to the stone foun- 
dations.” In October it was, “Resolved, to borrow some 3 or 4 Hundred dollars 
to pay for the new sills and mason work to foundations.” In November they, 
“executed a note to Asher Crane for some 450 dollars.” 

It became necessary at this time to repair the parsonage: accordingly, on 
April 1st, 1867 the Trustees authorized the Treasurer, “to pay the contract for 
repairs to the Parsonage and the same be charged by him with interest till paid.” 
From this it appears that the Treasurer was treasurer in deed, as well as in 
title, and not only handled the funds, but supplied them as well, at current rates 
of interest. On Sept. 23rd, “The committee on Parsonage house reported progress 
showing that the main house had been roofed & other repairs made, which was 
approved, and they were directed to have the kitchen roof also repaired and 
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made over.” The new kitchen had been built some time previously, and the 
present work consisted of finishing off two rooms in the third story of the main 
house—one with a dormer window. In 1870 it was, “Resolved to raise the 
Parsonage Kitchen on the upper story some four feet to make a square room 
of the attic.” This was the original kitchen contained in a one-story extension 
at the east end of the main building. The room provided by raising the roof 
was used by the pastor as a study. The building remained in this condition 
until 1936, when the new kitchen was removed, and the old kitchen restored, 
and other repairs and restorations made under the Federal Works Progress 
Administration, at a cost of ten thousand dollars. 


Meanwhile the Trustees were busy with the new cemetery. On April 30th, 
1867, “Committee on Sale of lots reported progress by which it appeared that 
about 45 lots had been sold for about $940.” The minutes also note, “That 
as it appears some parties desire to purchase lots on the ground nearest the 
Turnpike, therefore the whole of the Cemetery ground be opened for the sale 
of lots, so that purchasers may select lots in any part they may desire.” At 
this same meeting it was, “Resolved that the committee on the sale of lots be 
authorized to sell the lots heretofore selected for the use of Ministers and their 
families, and that they select lots in another location for the purpose.” It was 
also voted to fence the cemetery along the south side and the Westville Road 
and the new road on the west side. Bids were received for a fence with “white 
oak posts, black oak pales three feet long, black oak rails and hemlock bottom 
board, with gates on each front, at a cost of about $2.12 a length of 18 feet.” 
They were, “authorized to contract at not more than $2.15 a length and less 
if practicable.” This would be considered a very substantial fence in these 
days, but it seems strange that hemlock should have been selected for the 
bottom board, when white pine was available. 

The Trustees, being intrusted with the care of the Old Burying Ground, 
now that the new cemetery was in full operation, took steps to restrict the use 
of the old ground. On April 30th, 1867 it was, “Resolved, That Jonathan 
Provost be associated with the President of the Board with authority to give 
written permits to inter in the old burying ground, and that such permits be only 
given in cases where members of the same family are buried there, and when 
there is unoccupied ground adjoining that may be used for the purpose.” Few 
interments were made in the old burying ground after that date. In June of 
1881 it was, “Resolved, that further interments in the old burying ground be 
prohibited;” and in the following January it was decided to level the mounds. 
No interments were made after that date. At that time the Cemetery Committee 
announced that the new cemetery was out of debt, and had a balance of $225. 

While they were in a fence-building mood, and funds were available from 
the sale of lots in the new cemetery, the Trustees, at this same meeting, “Re- 
solved, That Jonathan Provost, N. O. Baldwin & Lewis C. Grover be a committee 
on the Public grounds belonging to the Society in the neighborhood of the 
church, with directions that the grounds be properly cared for, nuisances abated 
and that they have authority to inclose the grounds as well as practicable and 
to exercise a general care and supervision over the same,” In September the 
care of the old burying ground was placed in the hands of this committee. 
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At the annual meeting of the congregation January Ist, 1868, this committee 
reported that, “the committee appointed April 30, 1867 for the care of and 
enclosing of the church grounds report the grounds inclosed with a suitable 
and ornamental fence made of oak posts five inches in diameter, with pine rails 
diamond pattern morticed in the same, two rails to a length.” Large double 
gates were placed on the point in front of the church and turnstiles at places 
where walks entered the grounds. The grounds were graded and sodded and 
roads and walks put in order. The cost was about four hundred dollars, paid 
by voluntary contributions. 


The burying ground had first been enclosed by a fence in 1804. By 1847 
this fence had fallen into disrepair, and “George Canfield was paid $2.65 for 
mending the burying ground fence and making a bier.” By 1867 this fence was 
badly in need of repair, so the Trustees appointed a committee to care for and 
inclose the church grounds; and now, this committee, is proud to report that 
the work has been done. 

Evidently the church grounds had come to be used as a public common, and 
the gates and turnstiles were installed to keep out cattle, that had been in the 
habit of grazing there. In those days the practise was to “fence out’’, rather 
than to “fence in’, live stock. Herds of cattle were frequently driven by drovers 
from the back country through the village to slaughter houses on the Newark 
meadows. Open spaces like the Common and church green were hazards to these 
drovers, for the cattle scattered for grazing, and it required a prodigious amount 
of patience, prodding and profanity to get them on the road again. 


The Westville people were disappointed that no gate had been provided for 
their use, so the congregation voted, “That the people of Westville be allowed 
to build a gate on the south side of the Green.” At this same meeting it was 
voted, “That the Trustees appropriate grounds for building sheds for the con- 
gregation according to their direction.” About twenty years rolled around 
before any provision was made for sheds. 


And now the Society received an unpleasant surprise, when on November 
25th, 1868, 


“The church & congregation assembled in accordance with the request of the 
pastor, to appoint commissioners to attend presbytery & request a dissolution of 
his pastoral relations. A committee was appointed to invite Mr. Sprague to be present 
or state whether any change had taken place in his views. Mr. Sprague was present 
& made certain statements. A motion was made that we cordially invite Mr. Sprague 
to remain with us & requesting him to withdraw his application for a dismissal.” 


On Sunday, December 6th, 1868, 


“The Pastor [again] requested the appointment of commissioners to attend pres- 
bytery for the dissolution of pastoral relation between himself & this church and 
congregation.” ... “Meeting adjourned to following Tuesday & chairman requested 
to invite Rev. Mr. Knox to be present & act as moderator. To consider raising more 
salary & for appointment of commissioners.” 


At the meeting on Dec. 8th, the Rev. Mr. Knox was present. 


“J. Provost, Anthony Bowden, Asher Crane, Moses P. Crane & R. F. Harrison 
were appointed commissioners. It was ‘Resolved, That we pledge to our pastor a 
sufficient sum not less than three hundred Dollars, annually, to relieve him in his 
labors’ ”. 
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Moses P. Crane, Anthony Bowden & R. C. Campbell were appointed a com- 
mittee to obtain pledges. It was further, 

“Resolved, That this congregation do hereby express the confidence & esteem in 

which our pastor is held & that he be cordially invited to remain among us.” 

At the annual meeting January Ist, 1869, ~ 


“Mr. Sprague after some remarks, [once more] asked for the appointment of a 
commissioner to attend Presbytery.” M. S. Canfield was appointed. “A resolution 
to bind the trustees for the additional three hundred Dollars of Mr. Sprague’s salary 
was passed;” and, “A motion passed that Mr. Sprague be requested to withdraw 
his resignation.” 

After the third request from their pastor for the appointment of commis- 
sioners, and the failure of a third attempt to persuade him to reconsider, the 
congregation reluctantly admitted that he undoubtedly wished to leave, and 
Mr. M. S. Canfield appeared before Presbytery at the Second Presbyterian 
Church in Newark on January 12th, 1869, and the pastoral relations were 
dissolved. 

On January Ist, after the annual meeting, the Trustees met and, 

“Resolved, That Samuel Crane, N. O. Baldwin, A. C. Gould be committee to 
buy the Heater in Parsonage house (of Mr. Sprague) and range and some other 
things, as he is about leaving.” On January 12th, the day pastoral relations were 
dissolved by Presbytery, this “committee reported having purchased Heater in 
cellar, and range, oil cloth in Hall, 1 door & bucket, amounting to $91, and $50 for 
% month of January Preaching, which would make our debt in full to Mr. Sprague 
$ 680.91.” . . . “Resolved, That we borrow money of Mr. Henry W. Crane sufficient 
with what we have on hand to pay Mr. Sprague before he leaves (which will be in 
a few days).” On March 9th, 1869, “The President was directed to execute a note 
to Henry W. Crane and Son for ($ 1000) One Thousand dollars dated Feb. 4, 1869 
one year from date with interest.” (“$700 of the above money was borrowed to 
settle the balance due Mr. Sprague) .” 

So, after nineteen years of association together as pastor and people, the 
bond was broken; with great reluctance on the part of the congregation, and, 
we gather from other sources, with equal sorrow on the part of their pastor. 
However, when he made up his mind to a certain course, that was the course he 
decided to pursue. During his pastorate the membership of the church had been 
increased by three hundred and sixty-nine; an average of a little over nineteen 


per year. 

A pulpit supply committee was immediately appointed by the Session, who 
secured the services of Rev. D. H. Pierson to conduct communion on February 
7th, and on the 22nd employed him as a temporary supply. On this same day 

“At a meeting of the congregation called by the Session and Trustees for the pur- 

pose of considering of making out a call for Rev. Charles T. Berry to become the 

Pastor of this church, Rev. D. H. Peirson acted as Moderator & M. S. Canfield was 

chosen clerk. Zenas C. Crane moved, That a call be made out for Rev. C. T. Berry, 

which was seconded by Jonathan Provost. The motion was carried unanimously — 
there being a general attendance of the congregation. . . . It was moved that we pay 
him Fifteen Hundred Dollars a year, semi-annually, in addition to the Parsonage, 

as salary.” 

Mr. Berry accepted the call, and entered upon his labors the last Sunday in 
March, 1869, and was installed the fifth of May following, by the Presbytery of 
Newark, under which body he had been ordained on the 17th of March, 1863. 
Mr. Berry graduated from the College of New Jersey in 1860, and from Union 
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Theological Seminary in 1863. He left the seminary two months before gradu- 
ation to enlist as chaplain in the Army of the Potomac, where he contracted 
an illness which confined him to his room for several weeks under medical care. 
He came to this church from Valatie, N. Y., where he had labored for the 
previous five and a half years, 


That Dr. Sprague always retained a warm spot in his heart for Caldwell is 
attested by the following letter written to one of his Caldwell parishioners :— 


Detroit, Jan. 31/84. 
104 Edmond Place. 
Our well beloved Christian friend 


MAES, eee — 


My good wife is in the habit, once in a while, of overlooking her letter 
box, especially when the same gets overcrowded, & in doing this just now, the letter 
from you to her in which you express wish for our photos, & she imposes on me 
the duty and pleasure of addressing you this note. 

These photos we happen to have on hand, & if you prize them, it is a pleasure 
to us to send them. You will see that we both are growing old, & certainly you 
will not wonder at that, when you consider the number of years we have lived. 
In a couple of months I enter on my 84th year & one week later my wife on her 
76th. All these years the Lord has dealt with us in his great loving kindness, & 
we have endeavored to walk in his ways. Our blessings have been many, & our 
trials few & light, beyond what we could have expected in this world of crosses 
and trials. ... 

The last sabbath of 1883 terminated my connexion with the chh in Wyandotte, 
& has left me stranded & desolate on the barren island of old age, with nothing 
to do, but to think & read & pray & learn a lesson, always hard for old ministers 
to learn I.E. to be contended to sit in the pews instead of the pulpit. 

Old Caldwell, good old Caldwell! How much I enjoyed living & laboring there, 
more I think, than any other place — a place never, never to be forgotten & always 
to be remembered with much affection. We think of you all, & talk of you, & wonder- 
fully enjoy our visits there, tho’ always finding that some loved ones are gone. 
How much we enjoyed your mother’s hospitality, & the kindness of the lively 
Marabella. Please convey to them heaps of our grateful remembrances... . 

Remember us in much love to all the people, old friends, & never to be forgotten, 
With much love, 

Yours I. N. Sprague 
& Mrs. P. S. Sprague.” 


The following obituary appeared in the “Evangelist” :— 


DEATH OF REV. I. N. SPRAGUE, DD. 


“The Rev. Isaac Newton Sprague, D.D., died at his home in Poultney, Vt., Sept. 
9th, 1896, in the ninety-sixth year of his age, after sixty-five years’ active service 
in the ministry. God permitted this grand old man to fall asleep within one hundred 
feet of the spot where he was born, April Ist, 1801. 

He entered Middlebury College at the age of seventeen and graduated in the 
class of 1822. He was its only survivor, and he had been for some time the oldest 
living alumnus of Middlebury. He was converted early in his college life, and at 
once decided for the ministry of the Congregational Church. His education com- 
pleted, he started for the West, but while tarrying a few days in Sherburne, N. Y., 
he was convinced that a special work awaited him in that place. The strengthening 
of the church by accessions from the world under his ministry there testified to his 
divine call. From Sherburne he removed to New York, preaching until loss of voice 
compelled him to desist. Called next to Hartford, Conn. he labored with success 
until he accepted the invitation of a newly organized church in Brooklyn, which 
soon became the most prosperous in the denomination. Here he remained four 


years, when, in 1848, he united with Presbytery and accepted a call to Caldwell, 
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N. J., where he remained for twenty years. Thence he was called to his last regular 
pastorate in Geneseo, N. Y. 

In 1877, after fifty-five years active ministry, Dr. Sprague decided to lay aside 
the harness and await in quiet the Master’s call. From Geneseo he removed to 
Detroit, Mich., but not to rest, Upon his arrival he was urged to assume the care 
of a mission church at Wyandotte, and consenting, for ten years more he continued 
to labor with visible success, completing a ministry of sixty-five years. 

Nine years ago he returned to Poultney, where, till within two years of his 
death — when the strong mind and body together gave way — he was a faithful 
attendant and esteemed helper in the Methodist Episcopal church. Dr. Sprague was 
liberal, but only in the best sense of that much abused word. He was occasionally 
associated with Charles G. Finney and Lyman Beecher in early life, and during 
his years of retirement he delivered many addresses to the young men preparing 
for the ministry at Troy Conference Academy. 

Dr. Sprague was twice married. His first wife was Miss Hart of Middlebury. 
In 1850 he married Mrs. Phoebe Lane Teller of New York, who survives him at 
the age of eighty-seven years. He is also survived by two sons, Edwin P. of Cleve- 
land, O., and Charles of Grand Rapids, Mich., and by a granddaughter Miss Emma 
Jenks of Poultney. 

Funeral services were held at his late residence, conducted by the pastor of the 
Methodist Episcopal church, Rev. Charles L. Leonard, assisted by Rev. James L. 
Harrington, pastor of the Presbyterian church in Middle Granville, N. Y.” 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-NINE 


Land Sales 


eee ITING by their experience in opening the cemetery, the Trustees now 

turned their attention toward developing the parsonage land. As far back as 
April, 1867, “Lewis C. Grover, Noah O. Baldwin & Moses P. Crane were ap- 
pointed a committee to open roads through the Parsonage ground in continu- 
ation of the road running east to the orchard lot and north to line of lands late 
of M. S. Canfield, and east across the Parsonage Hill.” Nothing further was 
done until Nov. 22nd, 1869, when it was “agreed to meet on the Parsonage on 
the afternoon of the 24th, to decide upon the location of a road from Francis 
Dobbins to Kirker Avenue.” Kirker Avenue formed a loop off the Turnpike, 
running north on what is now Personette Street, and east on Kirkwood Place 
to Forest Avenue:—the new street was to have the approximate location of 
Crane Street. Again the “Trustees met on the evening of the 22nd of December 
at J. Provost’s. Present Jonathan Provost, N. O. Baldwin and A. C. Gould, which 
three, although not a qorum, passed a resolution to sell or offer a few building 
lots at auction with a view of reducing our indebtedness.” 


On January 7th, 1870 it was “Voted, That the whole board be a committee on 
sale of building lots;” and on April 11th it was, “Resolved to offer building 
lots for sale at auction on Saturday, April 23rd.” . . . “The Trustees had a sale of 
Building Lots on the Parsonage April 23rd which resulted in the sale of Ten 
Lots as Follows: 1st Daniel Farrell paying $250,—No 2—Purchased by Stephen 
VanOrder bringing $300 (being a corner lot opposite John Baker’s house. The 
8 remaining lots laying on in regular succession on the New Road leading to — 
Marcus Baldwin’s)—Lot No 3 was purchased by Mahlon Speer price $255 also 
No 7 $320—do No 4— $250, Thomas Corter, Lot No 5—Price $290; J. M. Beach, 
Bot 2 Lots No 6 $270. No 8, $280; One of Mahlon Speer was sold to J. M. Beach 
in a few days after sale, No 9 and 10 was Bot. by Stephen G. Condit paying $500. 
The aggregate sun being $2715. The above lots contained about 21% acres.” 
These lots were located on the south side of what is now Crane Street, reaching 
east from Forest Avenue. 


One of the causes which stimulated the sale of lots was the prospect of a 
railroad soon to be extended from Montclair to Caldwell. Mr. Provost was one 
of the prime movers in this enterprise, and the Trustees were confident of its 
ultimate success. Recognizing the great aid it would be to the land sales, “The 
Trustees met at the office of J. Provost on Tuesday afternoon, Sept. 6th, and 
after organizing, passed a resolution ordering the President of the board to 
sign Three thousand towards building the rail road from Caldwell to Montclair 
to intersect the Midland road at that place and to take Midland rail road Bonds 
for said sum with interest at 7 pr.ct.” | 

On the 23rd of September, 1870, they met on the Parsonage ground, “and 
located a road from the Turnpike near the Parsonage house to intersect the road 
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running from the Baptist Church Street to Marcus Baldwin’s . . . said road to 
be sixty feet wide.” This road was later named Arlington Avenue. The Baptist 
Church Street became Forest Avenue, and the road to Marcus Baldwin’s, Crane 
Street. , 

The sale of lots was progressing encouragingly, and on January 9, 1871, it 
was “Resolved, That we sell the unsold land between Stephen G. Condit’s build- 
ing lots and cross road from Turnpike to above named Condit at the rate of 
three cents pr square foot.” .. . and, “That we offer for sale a rough lot of some 
half acre between the rear of Stephen G. Condit’s lots and Parsonage Barn on 
brow of Hill for 2 cents a square foot, Wm. H. H. Condit having made appli- 
cation.” Capt. William Henry Harrison Condit was a carpenter by trade and 
built on this lot a small, mansard roofed cottage, later dubbed “Fort William 
Henry”, which was torn down in 1933, when the State of New Jersey acquired 
this plot and the parsonage from the Grover Cleveland Birthplace Memorial 
Association. 

In June, 1871, “There having been several applications for lots”, it was, 
“resolved to offer 4 or 5 lots on no. side of rd. leading from Baptist St. to Marcus 
Baldwins for $450 each,” and on August Ist, the President was granted per- 
mission to sell the balance of the lots on this road. At the end of the year, the 
Trustees reported having sold during 1871, ten lots, varying in price from $462 
to $510, and having received payment on seven of them aggregating $3,222.00. 

This entry in the Trustees records speaks for itself :— 


“The following Resolution was passed April 1867, but was not entered — The 
Trustees ordered it recorded under minutes of April 16th, 1872. 

Whereas, The Trustees of the First Presbyterian Church at Caldwell Have at 
sundry times heretofore sold land and received payment therefor from sundry per- 
sons and have directed good and valid deeds to be made therefore, and whereas 
in the making, executing and acknowledgeing of said deeds mistakes and errors 
have occurred whereby the title of the grantees of said deeds or their successors 
may be affected, for remedy whereof be it:— 

Resolved, That all deeds heretofore made of any lands belonging to the Trustees 
which have been sold whether executed and acknowledged in due form of law or 
otherwise or whether executed by the President of the Board of Trustees or other- 
wise and whether the same shall have been legally and formally acknowledged or 
not, shall be and the said deeds are hereby confirmed and the title to the lands 
described in the same shall be as good and valid in Law as if the same had been 
duly conveyed and acknowledged, and the President of the Board of Trustees is 
hereby authorized to make good and sufficient conveyances to said grantees, their 
heirs and assigns, and to affix the Corporate Seal to said deeds and duly acknowledge 
the same as the act and deed of the Trustees.” 


The prevailing practise in drawing deeds had been none too exact, and up 
to this time those given by the Church Trustees were not sealed with the cor- 
porate seal. In fact, up to January 8th, 1872, they possessed no such implement, 
at which time it was, “Resolved, That the President purchase a new Seal for 
use of Trustees for stamping deeds, &c.” 

The old church having been burned on the night of November 29th, 1872, 
the action of the congregation in taking steps for a new building, made it in- 
cumbent on the Trustees to push the sale of lots, to provide funds for the building 
project. This will be discussed more fully in a later chapter. 

Up to this time the Trustees had been selling lots on the Parsonage without 
a map of the property, accordingly, realizing the difficulties which might arise 
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from further pursuit of this course, on February 19th, 1873 it was, “Resolved, 
“That we hire a Surveyor to survey and map out the Parsonage Land with 
Roads and Avenues and &c with a view of selling and cutting up said land in’ 
building lots to advantage.” Elias M. Condit of Centreville was employed as 
surveyor, and N. O. Baldwin, Amos C. Gould, Philip H. Harrison and Lewis 
G. Lockward were appointed a committee to collaborate with him and, “submit 
a plan for cutting streets through the Parsonage Lands to be submitted to the 
full Board of Trustees for their adoption or rejection.” 


And now a difficulty confronted them, which they had hoped to forestall by 
mapping the property. About the first of December, 1870, they had sold to John 
S. Jacobus for $400, a lot on the north side of the road leading from the Baptist 
Church Street to Marcus Baldwin’s. In mapping the property it was found, 
“adjustment was necessary to be made with John S. Jacobus in laying out new 
streets, and exchange was made with him & J. M. Mead, giving the latter an 
additional 25 feet on the Turnpike next the parsonage in exchange for a lot 
next to Jacobus plus three hundred dollars.” This was to provide space for 
future Hillside Avenue. 

On June 2nd, 1873 it was, “Resolved, That we offer the Little Piece Meadow 
land for sale on Wednesday, June 18th in Five Acre Lots at Public Auction.” 

This meadow was bought in 1779, under the leadership of Parson Caldwell, 
at the time the Parsonage Lands were given to the Horse-neck congregation. For 
all these years they had been receiving some revenue from the sale of grass, 
depending largely on water conditions. The following report among the Baldwin 
papers, shows the method often used in disposing of the grass. Getting in the 
hay crop was made quite an occasion. Usually a day was picked, agreeable to 
all, when they repaired to the Little Piece with their wagons, scythes and rakes. 
After locating the various parcels of meadow, each purchaser, with a helper if 
possible, tackled with scythe his particular meadow. A man and helper, by 
steady application, might mow about five acres per day. Toward later afternoon 
the task became tiresome, but an occasional yellow jackets’ nest tended to liven 
things up a little, and there was always a jug of rum to provide artificial 
stimulation. After mowing the hay must be spread for drying, and if the day 
was hot, it might be ready to load on the ox cart by evening; otherwise it might 
require another day for drying. Time was of the essence of the undertaking, for a 
heavy rain might put the whole place under water, and spoil the whole crop. 
Altogether the farmers had a good time getting in the hay, and the church 
received a little revenue from the operation. 


Articles of Vendue held this 23rd day of July 1825 Setting fourth the sale of 
Sundry Lots of Grass on the parsonage in little peace, are as follows — 


1 the highest Bidder to be the purchaser. 

2 the purchaser to have three months Credit By Giving Notes with approved 
Surety If Required to the trustees of Caldwell parish — 

3 No Grass to be Cut or Removed from any lot until the second article is Com- 
plyed with. 

4 No Bids under 12% Cents will be taken. 

5 Vendue subject to adjournment, 

N°l David Jacobus ............ » app Wee pn 2-25 

LAN TR Te ea es aE + Na » Saran ten Serie 2 - 25 

3 Geo. P. Martin .......... x —Paid by Post 2 - 25 

4 Abm Husk’ 22020 Sar Se bees ha lO Ae 1 — 87 


RMON cetttur tte 7. 2 ats Aa 1 - 25 
0. Do Dare vsi tac BS stad aiak » SoleaeeLtatewee 1 1) 1-00 
7 Peter D. Jacobus .......... APE ee Bly 1 = 25 
8 Absolem King ............ bs Ae i a ala 4 - 87% 
9 Nath cotrane £40900 0) 4 » dy ae 1- 12% 
10; Henry: Laney 3.08, ack}. . » SP aM . 5 - 50 
1l Peter D. Jacobus ..........  Feedin No A ened 5 - 25 
Doe WR LANO ral ey ok = EY phi Ranh 4-00 
Taco Mineo oe Py © Borie Me) ahi tae 3 - 25 
TE TAP Ring ee ea on. Ree ee ee ee 2 -— 62 
15 Abram Kesiler............ WH RN Sahel in 3 - 37 
IBGicne Cale. oo sere 04k, Ridciphd eis 87 
17 Moses Kent ...... eee rue oe ee AG Ee 1 - 12% 
ACURA ENT Ces fee en = IE Mae A els © 2 - 25 
La ad GY ae ee Tae ne ate dS > snipers Lien Lanes 4— 87% 
10 - 98.” 


But now the needs of funds to build the new church impelled the Trustees 
to decide to sell their property in the Little Piece, particularly as they figured 
that the return on their investment amounted to but little more than one half 
of one per cent. So in accordance with their action they held an auction on the 
premises, July 18th, 1873, with the following result. 


“Lot No. 1 — 6 acres on road running to old Horse Neck Bridge 


to John H. Dobbins at $40 _—sperr acre. 
Lot No. 2 — 5 Acres to N. O. Baldwin at $36 eae ee 
Lot ” 3 ee 5 ” »”» ” ” ” 28.50 ” b>) 
Lot No.4—5 ” ™” Augustus Steiner ” SAU.S0 7” 
” * §$—5 -™” ™” Jonathan Provost ” ST DO et 
» *" 6—5 ™” ” Theodore Vincent ” PO OU Se Bric iaiit 
7" 7—5 +” ” N.O.Baldwin ” SEO nc . Nt 
” ” 8 alent 5 ” 3 ” ” 99 43.50 ” ” 
9 ” 9 2 5 ” ” ” ” ” 34.00 99 ” 
» *" 10—3 #” ” Timothy Mahar ” SOO MF 
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» ” 11— 3% ” ” N.O. Baldwin BLD oS 


“The Number of Acres sold amounting to Fifty two acres and a half, em- 
braced all the Church owned in the Little Piece in the aggregate to Eighteen 
Hundred and ninety-six dollars ($1896) .” 


Following congregational action, the Trustees on July 15th, 1873, “After 
ascertaining amount expended on foundations of church, assets on hand & pos- 
sible amount needed the present season, it was, Resolved, that we offer Twenty 
Building Lots on the Parsonage at Public auction as soon as practicable.” This 
sale was held on August 15th, when nine lots were sold ranging in price from 
$300 to $435, for an aggregate amount of $3,390. An additional lot was sold 
later in August for $400. “These lots were on the S.West end of Centre Avenue 
or street’ —later named Hillside Avenue. 

The panic of *73 breaking in September, the “bottom dropped out” of the 
real estate market, and no farther sales were made for a number of years. On 
October 12th, 1874, it was, “Resolved, that we convey to the Township the 
Roads in the Parsonage grounds as laid out and mapped by Elias Condit, 
Surveyor, and that the President sign his name as President to the deed con- 
veying the same.” It is doubtless at this time that the streets on the whole tract 
were named. 
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CHAPTER THIRTY 


Mr. Berry’s Early Pastorate 


Now that the real estate boom has come to an untimely end, we may return 

to review the other activities of the congregation. During the first year 
of Mr. Berry’s pastorate a revival took place, “as the fruit of which over eighty 
credible conversions occurred and seventy-three were added to the church.” In 
December the Session voted that “Collection on 2nd Sabbath of every month 
to be taken for the following objects, 1 Seaman’s Friend Soc.; 2 Bible Soc.; 
3 Home Miss. Com.; 4 Amer. Board C & F Miss.; 5 Tract Soc.; 6 Church erec- 
tion. ;”—“Collection to be taken on the 1st Sabbath of every month to be divided 
equally between H & F Missions.” Donations to educational causes were left to 
private contribution. 


At the annual meeting Jan. Ist, 1870, it was resolved that the “Thanks of 
the congregation be given to the ladies for refitting the church.” Just what the 
ladies provided is not known, but it was, doubtless, in connection with the 
repair work conducted by the Trustees in the fall of 1869. At this meeting the 
Trustees were authorized to put a new assessed value on the seats. This proved 
to be of frequent occurrence, as the expenses of the Society increased. 


In March of 1870, the parish was again divided into districts, and during 
the following months the Session devoted much time with delinquent members. 
In November the Session voted to participate in the five million dollar Memorial 
Fund, set up to celebrate, “the Union of the two Branches of the Presbyterian 
Church.” The quota for this church was $4800, of which only $2400 was sub- 
scribed. Other objects of benevolence were the German Theological School at 
Newark; Bible Institute at Charlotte, N. C.; the Board of Freedmen; the 
Church at Hamilton, Caldwell Co., Mo.; Third German Church, Newark and 
Colored Presbyterian Church of Newark. For making collections for these 
causes the parish was divided into eleven districts and twenty-two women were 
appointed as visitors. It was also, “voted to present once a year the cause if 
needed to meet deficiencies of the Young Peoples’ Missionary Society.” 


In the fall of this year, 1870, Mr. Berry became Moderator of the Newark 
Presbytery, and in the fall of 1871, on October 3rd, the Presbytery met in 
Caldwell for two days. 


New Years Day in 1871 fell on Sunday, and it was on that day Mr. Berry 
preached his Historical Sermon. The annual meeting was held the next day, 
and the only recorded action was, “the meeting opened by prayer by Mr. Berry, 
Reports accepted, Old trustees re-elected, adjourned.” On January 9th, the 
Trustees, “Resolved, That we pay for the printing of Five Hundred copies of 
the sermon preached by Mr. Berry (some 3 weeks ago) on the History of our 
Church and offer them for sale at Twenty-five cents each and pay Mr. Berry 
all over the cost of Publishing.” The Trustees were a little mixed on their date, 
as the sermon was preached only a week before. beter 
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This sermon became the basis of much of local history since written, but 
being a sermon delivered at the morning service on Sunday, it is somewhat 
limited in its scope, but as far as it goes, is eminently trustworthy and has stood 
the test of time and research, which is more than can be said of some of the 
later chronicles. It was published in 1871 at the Daily Advertiser Office in 
Newark, under the title, “An Historical Survey of the First Presbyterian Church, 
Caldwell, N. J. by the Rev. C. T. Berry, Pastor, January 1, 1871.” Much of the 
early history in Mr. Berry’s sermon was taken from an historical sermon by 
Mr. Cleveland, delivered in January 1838, which, in turn, was based on a 
Thanksgiving discourse by Mr. Grover, December 6th, 1797. Mr. Cleveland’s 
sermon seems to be inaccurate in small details and dates, much as if relying on 
memory; whereas, Mr. Berry’s shows evidence of documentary research. The 
manuscript of Mr. Cleveland’s discourse is in the possession of the church, and 
the address appears elsewhere in this volume. Evidently the publication of 
the historical sermon did not pay for itself, since at the annual meeting of 
1873, the Trustees reported having paid sixty-eight dollars, the balance of the 
expense on the Historical Sermon. In this sermon Mr. Berry stated that the 
membership of the church was just five hundred, being larger than that of any 
other church in Newark Presbytery. On January 30th, 1871, Jonathan Provost 
resigned as Benevolence Treasurer, after serving thirty-four years. 


At the annual meeting in 1872 the congregation voted, “That the trustees be 
authorized to appropriate Four hundred Dollars for the purpose of a parsonage 
library;” and at this same meeting, “That the trustees be instructed to build 
sheds for twenty-five teams.” On January 13th, the Trustees, “Resolved that 
we carry out the resolution passed at the Annual Meeting to build sheds for 
Twenty teams as soon as possible, and that the sheds be built on south side 
of the church down the burying ground fence to beyond the old oak tree around 
to Westville gate and that Asher Crane and Philip Harrison be a committee to 
present Plans at the next meeting.” A week later the committee brought a plan, 
but it was not adopted; however, on April 20th, the committee was authorized, 
“to proceed at once to copy specifications and give them to the bidders of the 
village and solicit their bids.” This reminds us that, at that time, specifications 
and other documents requiring duplication, must be copied by hand; there 
were no typewriters or mimeographs to lighten this chore. 


The Trustees, “Resolved, that we build sixty-four feet of sheds above or 
North of Oak Tree along burying ground fence Thirty-two feet south of said 
tree, Sixty four feet of do. East of Westville gate parallel with the road.” June 
11th, they repealed, “All which has been done at previous meetings in regard 
to Locating Horse Sheds, as follows: Resolved, That we excavate the hill on the 
Westville Road at the South West corner of Green in connection with the small 
corner obtained of J. McChesney sufficiently wide to locate the sheds under 
the side ‘Hill, and dump the dirt on the low ground between Tree and Hill 
on which the Church stands which will leave the green intact, and that the 
committee on sheds be continued as constituted on meeting of April 29th 
and ascertain at what price per cubic yard the dirt can be removed for and 
report to Trustees.” 


On August 13th, it was, “Resolved That Philip Harrison be a committee 
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to obtain hitching posts and have them set up—timber to be obtained from 
Parsonage Woods.” . . . “The Horse sheds so much talked of in the above 
minutes were not built.” Thus the matter was allowed to rest, and the new 
sheds were not built until thirteen years later. 

In January of 1872, the Session, “Voted to procure and distribute two 
hundred copies of the Testimonies of the General Assembly against intemper- 
ance, instead of the Pastor reading it from the pulpit.” The local temperance 
society had disbanded a few years before, but the church had not given up 
the fight against this social evil. 
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CHAPTER THIRTY-ONE 


The Fire 


W HEN on Thanksgiving Day in 1872, the congregation met in the old 

' church for their Thanksgiving service, they little realized that they were 
holding their Farewell Service for the old sanctuary. Little did they dream how 
soon their joy should be turned to mourning. The next night, Friday, November 
29th, 1872, at about eleven o’clock a cry of “FIRE!” rang through the little 
sleeping village. All who heard the cry of distress eagerly responded, and jump- 
ing into their clothes, grabbed a bucket and dashed out to the rescue. The 
“bucket brigade” was the only means of fighting fire. No sooner had they 
emerged from their homes, than a cry of’ despair burst from their excited lips, 
for by this time the hungry flames had licked up to the very tip of the spire 
of the beloved old church. 

There was a strong wind of almost gale proportions blowing from the west, 
and it was apparent that nothing could be done to save the sacred building. The 
heat was so intense that it was impossible to approach it, and little groups stood 
around, and many faces were tear stained, as they watched the labors of them- 
selves, their fathers, grand-fathers and great-grand-fathers go up in flames. Soon 
the shingles were so far consumed as to be torn from their places and carried 
by the wind far over the village. 

Another cry of “Fire!” galvanized the bystanders, when it was seen that 
some of the burning shingles had alighted on a roof of a house on Kirker Avenue, 
as Kirkwood Place was then called. Immediately a party rushed over with their 
buckets, and soon the fire was extinguished. A light snow, which was falling, 
stayed further spread of the flames. As a precaution against heat and sparks, 
the roof of the Gore residence, across the Turnpike from the church, was covered 
with carpet and kept wetted down with water from the well located in the front 
yard. By midnight a heap of glowing embers was all that was left of the hallowed 
building, and with heavy hearts the little groups dispersed to their several homes, 
as the snow turned to a freezing sleet. 

Some tried to console themselves by saying that. it was providential that 
the building had been taken in this way, as the congregation had outgrown it, 
and sentimental reasons would have barred any steps from being taken to de- 
molish it, to make room for a larger and better structure. No satisfactory cause 
for the fire was ever discovered, and it was generally attributed to the ubiquitous 
church mouse gnawing the ever-present phosphorous match, although some 
attempted to trace it to oily cleaning rags left in a closet under the stairs. At 
any rate, it could not be traced to faulty electric wiring. 

The following pathetic minute was entered in the Trustees’ records; “On 
the night of the 29th of November near 11 o’clock (F riday) the alarm of fire 
was given in our village and our dear old church was discover’d to be on fire, 
and in about one hours time the building on which our Fathers were some Three 
years in building was reduced to a heap of ruins. The night was intensely cold, 
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and a high wind prevailing would probably have fired many of the adjacent 
buildings but for a light snow which lay upon the ground and ruffs of build- 
ings, providentially saved them.” 


A number of interesting anecdotes cluster around the burning of the old 
church. Mrs. Alexander D. Gore, who as a child, was living in Franklin in the 
old “Duck Bush” house on Bloomfield Avenue opposite the present West Cald- 
well Library, remembers well her father taking her up in the attic and showing 
her the flames shooting high above the top of the steeple, the tip of which was 
not visible from below the hill. 


Mrs. Moses A. Hoage, known in the village as “Aunt Mary”, told how every 
day she or her husband, the first thing in the morning, would look out of the 
back window of their home on Brookside Avenue, to see the direction of the 
wind by the vane of the church spire, and thus get their weather bearings for 
the day. The morning following the fire, it was “Uncle Austin’s” turn to make 
the daily prognostigation, so he went.over to the back window and glanced out 
with his weather eye. “Well!” he exclaimed, and rubbed his eyes vigorously. 
Then he took another look; “Well!” he repeated, and wiped off the window. 
By this time Aunt Mary was getting a little impatient, and said, “What’s the 
matter, Austin?” “Don’t stand there so long ‘welling’, in your shirt tail!” 
“How’s the wind?” “Mary”, he shouted, “There is none! The steeple’s gone!” 
She was beside him in an instant, and it didn’t take them long to get into their 
clothes, and, without waiting for breakfast, rush “up the street”, where they 
became aware of the sad happening. 


In later years Aunt Mary conducted the only “ice-cream Parlor” in the 
village. She cleared out the furniture from the front room, took up the carpet, 
removed the pictures and draperies, and installed plain tables and chairs, under 
the impression that her patrons would come for the ice-cream, and not to get 
points on the latest style of interior decoration. Her confection was, indeed, 
greatly appreciated, notwithstanding it contained very little cream, and was 
a rather lean frozen custard, containing flakes of ice or something else, re- 
sembling fine sand. The only flavor was vanilla, with the addition of chocolate 
on holidays, and occasionally on Saturdays in summer. 


It was Uncle Austin’s job to provide the ice and turn the freezer, which 
was no sinecure. There were no ice deliveries, and Uncle Austin was compelled 
to go to the nearest available ice house and trundle the ice home in a wheelbarrow 
or express wagon. The ice houses were all privately owned, and it was necessary 
to make arrangements with the owner for his supply—they were located adjacent 
to ponds owned by the Beach House, “Governor” Provost, the Grover House 
and Doctor Hunter. His job of procuring the ice, cracking it up, and turning 
by hand the four gallon freezer, formed no small part in the workings of the 
enterprise. Ten cents for a heaping plate seemed small pay for so much hard 
labor and ambrosial delectableness.—But to return to the fire! 

Mr. Noah O. Baldwin, president of the Board of Trustees, who lived on 
Mountain Avenue a few rods south of its present intersection with Forest 
Avenue, and about a mile from the church as the crow flies, went out in the 
morning to draw water with the well sweep, that stood in the front yard. He 
noticed a number of burnt shingles scattered over his front lawn: “Looks as 
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if there has been a bad fire somewhere,” he said to himself. After doing the 
farm chores, he hitched up his old horse, and drove to the village. As he rounded 
Parsonage Bend, he was shocked to see that the old church was gone. With sad 
heart, he continued, dismounted at the Common, and mingled his tears with 
those of the little group there, recounting the details of the fire. 

A number of people, during the fire, were gathered in front of Mr. Gore’s 
home, above mentioned, when someone inside the house noticed that a spark 
had set fire to the cloak of one of the bystanders. The discoverer rapped on the 
window to warn the prospective victim, when the glass was so hot that it 
shattered in a thousand pieces. Another possible explanation might be, that 
in the excitement, the rap may have been over emphatic—at any rate they all 
testified that the glass was very, very hot. 

Early in the morning, Mr. Charles (“Charlie”) Courter drove up Westville 
Avenue with a load of oak trees for fish poles. On his return from Newark 
in the afternoon, it was almost impossible to convince him that the church had 
been burned to the ground when he passed it in the morning. 

Mr. Elston N. Harrison, then a lad of sixteen, relates how his parents went 
to New York the previous day, leaving instructions for him to meet them in 
the village with a team the following forenoon. He started out from Westville 
betimes, but found the roads so slippery, that he left the team to be “sharpened” 
at George Bowman’s blacksmith’s shop, adjoining the old burying ground. 
During the interval he visited the ruins, and found the smoulering ashes still hot. 

After the embers had cooled, the usual number of souvenir hunters appeared, 
and among other things salvaged, was the weather vane, shaped like an arrow, 
which in very battered condition was rescued by Mr. Rufus A. Harrison, and 
is now in the possession of his sister-in-law, Mrs. John Espy. About eight hun- 
dred pounds of the bell metal was recovered and sold for thirty cents per pound 
to Mr. McNealy, the founder of the bell. Some of the bell metal was recovered 
and fashioned into heads for canes, which were turned from timber saved from 
the old church. One of these canes is in the possession of the writer. 

On the Sunday after the fire, December lst, 1872, the Congregation, so far 
as could be accommodated, met for worship in the Masonic Lodge room, where 
immediate steps were taken toward replacing the church building. (The Lodge 
room was on the third floor over Mead’s store, at the corner of Bloomfield and 
Brookside Avenues. The entrance was on Brookside Avenue, through a single, 
narrow door and up a steep, narrow stairway. If there ever was a “*fire-trap”, 
this was one. This store business was started in 1790 by Zadok Baldwin, who, 
at the same time, built a saw mill a few rods farther south on Brookside Ave. 
What later was known as the “Grover House Pond” was the feeder for this 
mill, through a race-way, which crossed Bloomfield Avenue. The store business, 
after changing hands many times, was taken over in Civil War times by Joel 
D. Mead, and later in partnership with his brother John Milton Mead, was the 
leading store in the village. On account of the currency stringency during the 
war, Joel Mead issued one and two cent octagonal card-board tokens, which 
were accepted as money at the store. The old store building was moved in 1911, 
to make way for the brick store and apartment building, and it is now occupied 
by the H. E. Schanz Co., opposite Smull Avenue. The upper story was destroyed 
by fire, and the building renovated into the present two story structure in 1920.) 
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CHAPTER THIRTY-TWO 


The Chapel 


| accordance with notice given at the meeting in the Lodge Room, the 

Trustees of the church, and about thirty others of the congregation, met in 
the school house on the afternoon of December 2nd, 1872, and passed unani- 
mously the following resolution:—“Whereas in the Providence of God we were 
deprived of our Church by fire on Friday night last Nov. 29, 1872, and feeling 
the importance and necessity of providing a place of worship immediately :— 
“Therefore, Resolved, That we proceed immediately to erect a temporary build- 
ing large enough to accommodate the Congregation while erecting a new 
Church.” . . . “Resolved, to leave the size and plan of the temporary Building 
and the place of setting the same to the judgment of the Trustees.” 


The school house, which served the village until the brick building was 
erected on the brow of the hill in 1874, stood on the north side of Bloomfield 
Avenue facing the “Common”. Shortly after the new school was built, the old 
school house was renovated into a drug store, and a pharmacy was established 
by Arthur Watkins, who was succeeded in 1875 by Lester A. Wyatt. It was 
bought and operated in 1881 by Dr. Edward E. Peck, who was followed by 
Mr. William N. Hasler. After the big fire on October 3rd, 1897, which destroyed 
the row of buildings on Bloomfield Avenue opposite the church, Mr. Charles 
Canfield built the brick building, which houses the present drug store. This was 
the first masonry building on the Avenue, aside from the church. 


The old drug store became known to the later generation as “Johnny West- 
ervelt’s” candy store, afterward conducted by Thomas Moran, followed by 
George Burtis. The upper story of the building, with a middle bay window 
added, still appears above the store at No. 283 Bloomfield Avenue. For a number 
of years, the old school blackboards remained in the back room of the drug 
store. 


In his Vigintennial sermon, preached in 1889, on the occasion of the 20th 
anniversary of his installation as pastor, Mr. Berry, speaking of a large addition 
to the membership of the church in 1869 & 70, said: “Our prayer meeting. 
quarters, the upper room of the present drug store, then became too straightened 
for us, and we repaired thereafter to the church, which had no lecture room, 
where the pastor spoke from the middle of the room.” 


The size of the temporary building, determined upon by the Trustees, was 
forty by sixty feet, and the work was entrusted to Gustave B. Nicolai and 
William H. Bond, who enlisted the services of all the carpenters in the parish. 
In nineteen days the new “Chapel” was finished, carpeted and seated, ready 
for occupancy. On December 22nd, after being deprived of their place of wor- 
ship for only three Sundays, the first service was held in the Chapel, and 
although the day was very cold, all agreed that the building was more com- 
fortable than the old church. 
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The work had been consummated under a building committee, consisting 
of Moses P. Crane, Amos C. Gould, Asher Crane and Philip Harrison, the latter 
of whom had the direct supervision of the work. The building was of frame 
construction, built on the plan of the old medieval churches, with a high middle 
portion, or nave, and lower side extensions, called side aisles, thus allowing 
clerestory windows above the low side roofs to light the middle section. There 
were two rows of posts to support the main and side roofs, which had a low 
pitch. According to the Trustees’ records the materials used were as follows:— 
“The building covered with worked pine Boards (Plowed and grooved) roof 
and sides and sealed inside with the same. Paper and tar of coal applied over 
ruff. Painted outside. . . . The Frame is of Spruce Timber. The Floor of sub- 
stantial Planks tongued and grooved.” The outside was painted a dull gray. 

Oil lamps to light the middle section were attached, rather high, on the 
posts, and required a short ladder for lighting them. There was a vestibule 
across the front, with one large outside entrance with double doors, and two 
interior doors at the foot of the aisles separating the three tiers of seats, run- 
ning the length of the building. It was heated by two large stoves, but no one 
seems to remember just where they were located. The floor was covered with 
“ingrain” carpet, purchased at Sloan’s in New York, and benches provided 
seating for about four hundred and fifty. The pulpit stood on a low platform 
at the west end of the building. Music was extracted from a small cabinet organ, 
and the singing was stimulated by a precentor. 

The Chapel stood on the site of the Present Parish House, about thirty feet 
south of the present church, and had its long axis parallel to that of the church. 
The entire cost of the Chapel was $2,657.49, of which $2,500.00 was covered 
by the insurance on the old church. 

_ At the annual meeting, Jan. lst, 1873, the Trustees submitted the following 
report of the costs:— 


Lumber, B. C. & W. Bill RaW ni arabe tiie he mana ah tee $ 535.20 
AION CTS TOR Seine ND ar a Micka echt od sic Al0-op seaman Oke ks 37.24 
Siar RUM SERIO REO eR Cy ig Cis ac weak g ie cae olay 8.50 
MV EOWA Ne to a TS SLES ig ee ez csliie'e Enis dems ne ma 40.00 
Roofing, Martins SER PR Ae eh ay Ire teat ee 90.00 
Carpeti Qiiniieriosns Bill ctr a ee 395.00 
Stowmarand: ines Maca eho Meech Figs hile vie oe had ee 62.50 
Pirieme® CRS ee geet ae aati «eis, Kae aisii apa saw oo ah 26 70 
Settees, Jonkel & Johnson: Bill v0) ose sa eens te be 665.00 
Organe & Text Frame, Dunklee’s .................... 153.75 
Littil’s Bill fr \Elavd ware es coh OP eee ok LAN 39.00 
Marcds, Harrison ifors amine issue pore. aise, isi Dia eee 11.63 
Milton Mead’s Oil cloth, & ...................0005. 13.35 
BSI OEE VEN ELM ok ea et lint Divi She CH ian ae elses 14.00 
10 Hymn Books for Choir & Pulpit .................. 19.00 
Carpentere Dilles hice CONGIt., oy. Fe SS $ 70.87 
Werner se. kal. eae he 22.00 
ee EGS Ral s ALOT (st oe oe gee ee 6.00 
Nfl AM G7 0) RN oe PRE Seahaasaee 28.12 
eee COTE 8 sis a ee ok webs Ao 24.50 
Nicndtai~@). DONG 22. aces oe cae eel. 162.10 
PAM Ori STE ten ieee niaalan a eee led Sir 30.00 
Dio Mintonyeas oye Poe Aas 1.31 
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Door, epringg 4. (ied) cave ae a 4.90 


Freight BillesR Re ues a bor eae 11.97 

$ 2473.84 

Amt. ‘hronght rap ic) s/n fees SE totes 2473.84 
spreass charpesil) Aten, pout ate) cola poe tee a 1.60 
Expenses’ Traveling wives ey facie hulk og ha 10.05 
Persojial ‘Services;P Poo, oo eee a ee 30.00 
Wm. Gore, Tinsmith .............. Nee mene ese 15.00 
Carting; VA.’ Cy Gould's tBilig. eve eh aoe 4.00 
. ds ERitgler Fi er aes el idee gee lel eee 2.50 

ss AVE CATE ewe, ae, ania ee em 2.50 

* 0 OY Grane bv i es tea dt tae Ca OR 5.00 

re Frank (Harrison). C/cvra cit ae eae 32.00 

- Po! Harrison te. 0 ee es 56 00 
Painting, Wm. <GanfieldBillajiy eta) a eae 24.45 


$ 2657.49.” 

The Trustees had previously voted to purchase, “a small bell of 300 Ibs., 
for use of Chapel.” No such item appears among the bills, and it evidently was 
not bought. 

Soon the Chapel was found to be too small, so, in 1873, it was resolved to 
enlarge the seating capacity to six hundred and fifty, which was done by ex- 
tending it twelve feet toward the west, at a cost of four hundred dollars. 

The Chapel was used for worship services until Thanksgiving Day, Nov. 
25th, 1875, when the first service was held in the new church, and the chapel 
was vacated. The carpet was used in the new Lecture Room, and the benches 
used in the Lecture and Sunday School Rooms, where some of them are still 
doing service. The pulpit was transferred to the Lecture Room, where it is still 
in use. The benches not used in the church plant were sold to the Westville and 
Franklin Sunday Schools for three dollars each. A few of them remaining were 
sold at five dollars each to shops and stores in the town, and became popular in 
Mead’s store in Caldwell, and Welshman’s in Franklin, where the local “Cracker- 
barrel Solons” endlessly discussed the degeneracy of the times, and ceaselessly 
settled the destinies of the nation. 

Shortly after occupancy of the Chapel, it was found that the lack of galleries 
seriously curtailed the revenue from seats; it was therefore decided to inaugurate 
a new plan of selling the seats, and on December 17th, the Trustees, “Resolved, 
That we request Mr. Berry to ask the Congregation the coming Sabbath, to vote 
upon the adoption of a new plan of raising salary (prepared by him), which 
will be recorded hereafter if carried by Congregation.” 

It had been the custom for the Trustees to set an appraised value on each 
pew, and at the annual meeting held on New Year’s Day, to appoint an 
auctioneer, who went around from pew to pew, putting them on sale at the 
appraised value. If two or more persons were desirous of securing the same pew, 
it was then sold to the highest bidder. After a year or two the sitters became 
wedded to their particular pew, and it became an unwritten law to allow them 
preference in the bidding. | 

It happened that Jonathan Provost, known as “Governor”, in common with 
many others of the congregation, occupied a pew, which he regarded as his 
own and particular, for which he paid seventy dollars per year. It happened 
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once, that Mr. George B. Harrison, who was very fond of a practical joke, 
thought to “put one over” on the Governor: so, when Mr. Provost’s pew was 
put up for sale, George B. promptly bid “Seventy dollars.” Everyone held their 
breath. The Governor gave a little start, but was otherwise unperturbed, and 
remained silent. There being no other bids, the pew was struck off to Mr. Har- 
rison for seventy dollars. Passing to the next adjoining pew, the auctioneer put 
it up, and Mr. Provost at once bid “seventy dollars”, and seemed perfectly con- 
tented when it was awarded to him. Mr. Harrison was afterward heard to 
remark, that it was the most expensive sitting he ever occupied. There may be 
a moral to this tale, but it is not quite obvious. 


The new plan, as suggested by Mr. Berry, was adopted by the congregation, 
and immediately put in operation. It is thus outlined in the Trustees records:— 
“The New Plan of Collecting salary prepared by Mr. Berry was adopted by 
Congregation last Sabbath for ensuing year, which plan was for each person 
wishing a seat to write upon a card how much he was willing to pay for a 
sitting the coming year and how many sittings he wished. This card to be 
handed in before New Years, and upon that day the person bidding highest to 
have first choice. The second, (2nd) choice, and so down to the lowest; if two 
or more bid the same sum, choice to be decided alphabetically, as Adam Ist, 
Baily 2nd. The payments to be made each Sabbath, one Fiftieth of the whole 
amount subscribed on card.” Come New Years Day, the cards were scanned, 
the seats sold, and the revenue from this source increased from $1650 to $2321, 
whereupon it was unanimously voted to increase Mr. Berry’s salary from $1500 
to $2000, with the free use of the manse. 


After the Chapel was vacated by the congregation, it was used for public 
gatherings, and was rented out for any legitimate purpose. That was the time 
of enthusiastic political campaigns, with illuminations, cavalry squadrons and 
torch-light processions. Many a hot political meeting was held in the “Wigwam”, 
as the Chapel came to be called. 


In 1877 it was voted by the congregation to utilize the Chapel for horse- 
sheds, and pursuant thereto, the flooring was removed and a large opening 
was made in the east end, so that carriages could be driven in and parked in 
the side bays between the posts. Thus the career of the Chapel as a public meet- 
ing place was terminated, thereby depriving the village of any suitable hall for 
public gatherings. 

Foreseeing this necessity, Judge John McChesney, in 1877, constructed a 
building on Roseland Avenue at the south-west corner of the Common, the 
upper floor of which was used as a public hall. It was about thirty feet square, 
with a seating capacity of about one hundred and fifty, and was first called 
“McChesney Hall”, but later was given the punning name of “Judgment Hall.” 
The first floor was used as a shoe shop. Afterward the building was altered 
into Justus B. (“Jess”) McChesney’s bakery and residence, and finally into the 
municipal building. The Borough offices were located here, until, with the ex- 
ception of the Police Department they were removed to the New Municipal Hall. 
In the fall of 1939, the Police Department and Lock-up where removed to the 
‘Municipal Hall, and the old building was razed. 


It was in “Judgment Hall” that the “Bartlett Post of the Grand Army of the 
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Republic” was organized in 1878. This post was named in honor of Capt. James 
Bartlett, who commanded the first company of soldiers raised in Caldwell, which 
was mustered into service, September 18th, 1861 as Company G. 7th N. J. 
Volunteer Infantry. This regiment participated, or parts of it, in every battle 
fought in Virginia, and after the three year term of service expired, most of 
the survivors re-enlisted and continued in service until the end of the war. In 
the early 1880’s Bartlett Post built “G. A. R. Hall”, which served as their meet- 
ing place. It was erected at “Charley Hollow”, and was little more than a barn. 
However, for the next twenty years it served as the only assembly hall in the 
village, and many important civic meetings and public entertainments were held 
under its roof. “Charley Hollow” was located at what is now the intersection of 
Bloomfield and Central Avenues. It was formerly thickly wooded, and included 
a deep hollow with steep sides. This was partially filled when the Turnpike was 
put through, leaving a deep portion of the hollow on the south side of the road. 
Tradition has it, that it was a “spooky” place at night, and late travelers gave 
a sigh of relief, when it had been safely traversed. It took its name from a 
certain Charles VanHouten, who was given to over-imbibing at the town tavern. 
Often, in passing, the road proved too narrow for him, and he slid down into 
this pit. Finding that his loud calling brought no rescuer, he was wont to bury 
himself in the leaves at the bottom of the hole, and sleep off his stupor. For 
these reasons it was given the name of “Charley Holler”, or “Charley Hollow”. 
The grading of the road filled much of the hollow, and the building of G. A. R. 
Hall scared off most of the spooks. J. M. Towne’s store and the A. & P. market 
covered the hollow completely. 
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CHAPTER THIRTY-THREE 


The New Church 


Rave annual meeting of January Ist, 1873, was one of “firsts”. It was the first 

annual meeting held in the Chapel; the pews were first sold under a new 
plan, as previously related; for the first time in the history of the church Trustees 
were elected by ballot, the following being chosen:—Amos C. Gould, N. O. 
Baldwin, P. H. Harrison, Jonathan Provost, Asher Crane, Lewis G. Lockward 
and E. W. Crane; the first step was taken toward building a new church, when 
adjournment for one week was made, “to consider the matter of building a 
new church.” 


When the congregation met a week later, the matter in hand was temporarily 
side-tracked by a question far removed from building a new church—none 
other than woman’s suffrage. Up to this time the ladies had given valuable aid 
in all the needs of the church, and there was now a decided tendency, on the 
part of some of the men, to give them recognition for their efforts by extending 
the privilege of voting in the matter of building the new church. The forepart 
of this present meeting was taken up with an endless discussion relative to ex- 
tending the suffrage to the ladies, without getting anywhere, until finally, Mr. 
Berry submitted a motion:—‘In case this meeting should adjourn without any 
definite conclusion, the Ladies shall hereafter be allowed to vote.” .. . “After 
considerable discussion, the motion was withdrawn with the consent of the 
Seconder, viz. W. S. Condit.” . . . “The question was renewed by P. H. Harrison, 
seconded by George B. Harrison.” . . . “After considerable discussion again, 
Samuel Crane offered an amendment, viz; ‘That those Ladies having no legal 
Male representative shall be entitled to vote’.” . . . “A motion was made to lay 
the question on the Table. Lost.” . . . “Vote was taken on the amendment. 
Carried.” . . . “Vote on original Question, Lost.” 


The question of women voting being, to their minds, safely and sanely settled, 
the meeting turned to the matter for which it had been called, and, “a motion 
was made by John J. Moore, that we proceed to build a new Church on the old 
site. Carried unanimously.” It was then resolved, “That a committee of 4 be 
appointed to visit other churches and consult with architects and prepare plans 
&c and present them to the next meeting.” . . . “Committtee as elected by a vote 
of the house as follows:—Philip H. Harrison, Samuel Crane, Bruno Nicolai, 
Philander Pierson.” 


At this meeting the Pastor spoke to considerable length upon the importance 
of erecting a large, substantial, stone structure, and suggested the sale of lots 
on the Parsonage Lands to meet the expense. He pointed out the deadening 
effect of an endowed church, and was confident that the sale of the land, believed 
to be about fifty acres, at the current price of $1,500 per acre, would cover the 
expense of the building, and would be for the best spiritual interest of the 
church. 
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The next congregational meeting was held, pursuant to adjournment, on 
Feb. 22nd, 1873. The Visiting committee reported having visited several 
churches, and communicated with several architects and builders. The first 
church visited was Central Presbyterian Church of Orange, recently built of 
brown stone, 45 by eighty-eight feet, without galleries, seating about six hundred, 
at a cost of forty-two thousand dollars. A two story chapel connected in the rear 
cost nineteen thousand dollars;—making the total cost about sixty-one thousand. 

They next inspected the Clinton Avenue Reformed of Newark. This building 
constructed of brown stone trimmed with Ohio stone, seventy-five by one hun- 
dred and nine feet, equipped with galleries, and seating eleven hundred, cost 
about seventy-five thousand dollars. A two story chapel adjoining on the rear 
cost about forty thousand dollars, making a total of one hundred eighteen 
thousand six hundred dollars. The committee considered this the most perfect 
church edifice in this locality. 


The Presbyterian Church at Green Point, L. I. was visited, but the brick 
construction did not appeal to the committee, and they did not inquire into the 
interior arrangements or costs. The Methodist Episcopal Church of Passaic, 
built of brown stone, seventy-six by one hundred and nine feet, with no gallery, 
but with a spire one hundred and thirty-six feet high, at a cost of forty-two 
thousand dollars, impressed them favorably. The architect, Mr. James H. Car- 
penter, assured the committee that a church similar in style to the Passaic 
building, but with galleries, could be built for about fifty thousand dollars, and 
a T shaped church with lecture room in the rear would cost about fifty-five 
thousand dollars. 


The committee did not visit any frame church, deeming that the estimated 
saving of 30% under stone churches would be a poor saving. They recom- 
mended; 


“that you proceed with the work of rebuilding your church as soon as the 
weather and other circumstances will permit, sufficiently large to accommodate at 
least Nine Hundred People and that a Church 60’ x 85 feet would be about the size 
needed for that purpose, and would recommend the style of architecture 
similar to the plan of a contemplated Church to be built in Brooklyn, and marked 
No I of the designs exhibited this morning.” 

Signed, P. H.. Harrison 
P. S. Pierson 
G. B. Nicolai.” 
“Report accepted.” 


“An architect was present by invitation, explained plans and made estimates of 
wood, brick and stone church. A motion was at length offered by Mr. William J. 
Best, ‘that we proceed to build a Church and Lecture room of Stone at a cost not 
to exceed Sixty Thousand Dollars ($60,000),’” .. . “Carried 87 to 3.” 
The Trustees were empowered, 
“to survey, lay out, and sell Parsonage land, and to realize from such Sale (with 
what is already on hand) the sum of Ten Thousand Dollars, within 90 days, Said 
sum to be used the coming season for laying the foundations and commencing the 
Church.” 
The Visiting Committee was added to the Board of Trustees, the whole to 
constitute the Building Committee. This committee was empowerd, by a vote of 
90 to 3, “to secure the services of an architect, and provide plans for a stone 
Church and Lecture Room;” and, “to report the same in one month.” 
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STATION 
built in 1892.. The 
iwindmill pumped 


|water to Mt. St. 
|Dominick Convent on 
| the hill. 


| (See page 255) 





+ FIRST TRAIN 


used on the the Caldwell Rail- 
way, showing the platform and 
first station which was knocked 
over when the first train backed 
in. The water tank took water 
from the brook to supply the 
locomotive. 


(See page 244) 





+- BLOOMFIELD AVE. 


looking west from Arlington 
Ave. about 1898. Some of the 
trees had been cut down when 
the trolley was installed, the 
rest disappeared when the ave- 
nue was widened in 1899. 


(See page 276) 
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ft REV. RICHARD FALLEY CLEVELAND T MRS. ANN NEAL CLEVELAND 
Pastor 1834-1840 (See page 147) 


(See page 147) 


+ GROVER CLEVELAND 
when Mayor of Buffalo. 





HIS TOMB AT — 
PRINCETON 
(See page 302) 





tT THE DUCK HUNTER fT THE TABLET in the Little Back Bed Room. 
(See page 294) (See page 288) 
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(Fac-Simile Reproduction of Gov. Wilson's Letter Indorsing Movement te Preserve 
Cleveland Birthplace, From ‘‘ The Caldwell Progress,’’ Auguat 4, 1911) 


State or New Jersey 
Executive DerartTMent 


July 5, 1911. 


My dear MW. Carley:- 


MME. SCHUMANN. HEINK I learn with great interest that your Cormittee has 


actually undertaken to raise $50000by popular subscription for 


P R O G R A M M E the purpose of preserving the birthplace of GrovarCleveland ir 


a way which will properly express the esteem with which his 


MME. SCHUMANN-HEINK 
BENEFIT RECITAL 


MRS. KATHERINE HOFFMANN, Accompanist 


memory is held b; the country. 

I nged not tell you that this has my most cordial 
endorsement. This opportunity to acquire ovmership of the 
birthplace of Mr. Cleveland will probably not reoccur in the 
near future and it seems to me that the purchasé and preser- 
vation of the birthplaco would be the most taterest’fad the 
best expression of the veneration in which the memory of the 
FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH man is held. Mr. Cleveland was a great man and a groat 
CALDWELL, N. J. President and I should think that nothing ought to bo easier 


than to raise the amount you aro seeking to obtain. 


Bey ae, ely youse, 


Mr. Leon A. Carley, 


TUESDAY EVE’G, SEPT. 10, 1912 


STEINWAY PIANO USED 


The committee wishes to express its thanks to 
the Steinway Company for the use of a piano. 


New York City. 





TME CALOWELE PROGRESS 


Ty BENESIT CONCERT TROGRAM + GOV. WOODROW WILSON’S LETTER 
for the Grover Cleveland Birthplace by ; j 
Mme. Schumann-Heink. to the Birthplace Memorial Committee. 
(See page 297) (See page 290) 





T MR. & MRS. HERBERT HOOVER'S VISIT to the Grover Cleveland Birthplace 
Front row: Mr. & Mrs. Hoover; 2nd row: Mayor & Mrs. Howard E. Wright. 


(See page 300) 
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_On March 31st, following, the congregation met on notice of the Building 
Committee. The attendance was not large, and a suggestion was made, “to 
adjourn to one week from next Saturday, due notice of which shall be given to 
all parts of the Parish and then to decide all the remaining questions relative to 
the New Church, rain or shine,’ The general opinion, however, was doubtful 
whether a larger representation would be secured by so doing. Accordingly, on 
motion of Zenas C. Crane, it was voted by an overwhelming majority, 

“that we proceed today with the remaining business relative to the New Church.” 

... “The Committee reported after consultation with the Architect & examination 

of the plans submitted by him (and on exhibition today), that they agree unani- 

mously to report in favor of building a Church after the plans thus submitted.” .. . 

“The Committee would further report that they are divided as to the building of a 

Lecture Room at the present time, and have agreed to submit the two propositions 

to this meeting for their decision and for that purpose would offer the following 

resolution passed by a majority of the committee, and the amendment thereto which 

is submitted by the Minority.” “Resolved that we recommend to the Congregation 

the plans of Mr. James H. Carpenter for a church 60 x 90 feet with a Lecture Room 

attached in the rear 36 x 80 feet at a cost of Forty-five Thousand Dollars ($ 45000). 

The amendment, that we submit the same plan for a Church without a Lecture 

Room at a cost of Thirty-five Thousand Dollars ($ 35000).” ... “Mr. Carpenter 

(the Archittct mentioned in the report) was present and was requested to make 

estimates as to the amount of money required for present use, and reported about 

$15000 to $18000 for the next 2 years would be sufficient to enclose the whole 
building, Church and Lecture Room.” .. . “Vote on accepting the report of the 

Building Committee recommending a Church and Lecture Room, Carried 31 to 4.” 

... “Resolved, that the location of the Church be left to the building Committee, 

and that they proceed with the work. Carried unanimously.” 

The estimated sum for the construction of the building proved to be woefully 
inadequate, and Mr. Berry afterward stated, in justice to the architect, that 
Mr. Carpenter informed him that his original estimate was $55,000, but he 
allowed it to be lowered on the supposition that much of the work would be 
done by the congregation, and on the assurance of one of the Trustees that his 
estimates might be safely reduced. Had his original estimate been submitted, 
it is doubtful whether the project would have been adopted, but upon his con- 
fident assurance that the work could be done for the estimated amount, the 
plan was approved. It is only fair to say that a small minority strongly advo- 
cated a smaller, frame building, but in true American spirit, followed the will 
of the majority, and were numbered among the largest contributors. 


The following week Messrs. Asher and Samuel Crane desired of the Building 
Committee, “that another Church meeting be appointed to reconsider the 
question of Building the Church without a Lecture Room, upon the ground of 
insufficient notice upon the former meeting.” . . . “There was a resolution car- 
ried, that when a majority of the Committee sign a paper to that effect the 
meeting should be called.” The committee was “about equally divided as to the 
location of the church:—part in favor of occupying a portion of the Grave 
Yard & a number decidedly opposed:—nothing was decided.” However at a 
meeting held four days later, on Arpil llth, 1873, it was, “Resolved, That 
neither Church or Lecture room be located on the old Burying Ground, but 
parallel with the old Church foundation on the Western side:—Jonathan Pro- 
vost, Asher Crane and Samuel Crane voting for the above Resolution, the 
Balance of Trustees and Committee not voting, preferring to locate the Lecture 
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Room upon the Yard, if the consent of the friends of those lying there could 
be obtained for their removal: (but the resolution was considered carried) .” 
On April 22nd, the Architect being present, the foundations were laid out in 
accordance with the above action. 


At the April 7th meeting, “The Trustees sold to Mr. Carpenter, the Architect, 
Fifteen Hundred dollars of the Montclair and Midland Rail Road Bonds for 
Eleven Hundred seventy-seven dollars fifty cents (1177.50), at the rate of 
Seventy-five cents on the dollar with accrued interest.”” Now it was, “Resolved, 
That we take back the Montclair Rail Road Bonds, which we sold to him, 
architect, at the last meeting at the price which he gave, he being mistaken as to 
their value.” The rail-road project was dead, and the bonds depreciated in value 
so rapidly, that by March lst, 1880, “The Treasurer reported having sold the 
$1400 of Montclair Railway Income Bonds at 4%, netting $56.” The architect 
experienced the difficulty which everyone else encountered on account of the 
scarcity of “hard money”, for on May 8th, 1873, having sold a lot on the corner 
of the Turnpike and Arlington Avenue to John M. Mead, “The Trustees took 
two notes of John M. Mead, dated May 8th for three Hundred dollars each in 
half pay for above land and gave them to Mr. Carpenter (architect) as so much 
cr. on his bill.” 

At this same April 22nd meeting the committee, “Resolved: That Grading 
and excavation of cellar for Church and laying of foundation be done by days 
work,” and, “that Philip H. Harrison superintend the above named work hiring 
Men and Teams and doing all things necessary for the completion of said job, 
and his compensation be Three dollars pr. day.” 


In accordance with the above action, the cellar was dug and the foundations 
up to the water table were laid during the succeeding spring and summer, at 
a cost (including a payment to the architect of $852.50) of five thousand seven 
hundred fifty-two dollars and seventy-nine cents. In order to expedite the work, 
on June 2nd, it was voted, “That we proceed to dig a well (at a price not to 
exceed $2.50 pr. foot, including stoning) for the purpose of having water to use 
in building church.” The existence of this well was lost to the recollection of the 
oldest living members of the congregation; however, very recently, in repairing 
the rear wall of the church, the rear wheel of a truck traversing the burying 
ground, broke through a stone slab, which revealed a well concealed beneath. 
This is, undoubtedly, the well authorized for use in building the church. 


The sale of Parsonage lands fell far short of the anticipated ten thousand 
dollars; the amount yielded up to August being only three thousand four hundred 
and forty dollars. The Little Piece meadow land was sold at auction in June, 
as have been previously stated, and netted eighteen hundred, fifty-three dollars, 
forty cents: wood from the Parsonage land was sold at auction for eight hundred 
dollars; making a total (including the $3,224 realized from sale of land prior to 
1870) of nine thousand one hundred and seventeen dollars. The net available 
yield was three thousand dollars below that figure. This shrinkage of funds, 
and the necessary addition to the Chapel, brought about a standstill of the work. 


On Sunday, August 10th, 1873, the Pastor took for his text I Chron. 228 
19:—“Now set your heart and your soul to seek the Lord your God; arise 
therefore, and build ye the sanctuary of the Lord God, to bring the ark of the 
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covenant of the Lord, and the holy vessels of God, into the house that is to be 
built to the name of the Lord.” He strongly urged resumption of the work, and 
the advance of the necessary funds, to the church, by men of means. But is was 
“no go”; money was what is technically known as “tight”, and the men of means 
did not come forward. . 


The past ten years had witnessed a feverish expansion of means of trans- 
portation, land development companies, city market buildings, manufacturing 
projects, public works and a hundred other enterprises, good, bad, and indiffer- 
ent—even to the forming of no less than thirty-two companies for the exploitation 
of the lowly cranberry. New Jersey, lying between the great cities of New York 
and Philadelphia, was peculiarly susceptible to the inflationary mania, and 
Caldwell with the rest of the State, was riding a rainbow dream, at the foot of 
which rested, not a pot of gold, but an inexhaustible supply of easy money. The 
grading of the railroad, which was to connect with the Montclair and Greenwood 
Lake Road at Montclair, was going apace; the cut at the top of the Verona hill 
was progressing, and the embankments on either side of Verona Lake were 
looming high, while the tunnel through the First Mountain was penetrating 
well into the hillside. The Turnpike to Newark was being re-graded, widened 
and macadamized. On May 17th, 1873 the Trustees voted, “That if the Road 
Board would be satisfied with four feet six inches to be taken off the Church 
green we would give our consent to that width, but no more.” 


With the completion of these projects, the people of Caldwell pictured streams 
of eager home-seekers gobbling up every available piece of real estate, and the 
congregation of the First Presbyterian Church was riding the wave in rosy 
anticipation of ready funds for the completion of their building project. Ominous 
signs began to appear early in 1873, when the sale of lots on the Parsonage land 
began to fall off. Then came the crash on “Black Friday”, September 19th, 1873, 
when scores of banks failed, hundreds of corporations went into bankruptcy and 
thousands of fortunes were wiped out in a day. The bubble had burst: the rain- 
bow had dissipated and the pot of gold proved to be nothing but pyrites. 


The congregation was heartily discouraged, and it was in vain that their 
Pastor urged them on. However, in spite of the hard times, the overcrowded 
condition of the Chapel made an addition imperative, and it was voted to extend 
it twelve feet toward the west, which, as has been said, was done at a cost of 
four hundred dollars. 

Matters were at this pass when at the annual meeting, Jan. lst, 1874, the 
following Trustees were elected:—Jonathan Provost, N. O. Baldwin, P. H. 
Harrison, E. W. Crane, William J. Best, Thomas L. Smull and Joel D. Mead. On 
January 6th, the Trustees voted to “proceed to raise by subscription as large an 
amount as possible for the completion of the Church;” and on January 12th, it 
was resolved, “That we adopt the following plan in raising money by subscription 
for building the church, viz: Should twenty or twenty-five thousand dollars be . 
subscribed, the Trustees will only sell of the Parsonage grounds ten thousand 
dollars worth of lots in 1874, and a like amount in 1875, and no more without 
the consent of a majority of the amount subscribed and paid on said sub- 
scriptions. The Trustees also agreeing to sell the Balance when ordered by said 
majority, and when sold, the proceeds, after paying any debts contracted for 
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building the church, shall go to those making the subscriptions as above, until 
the whole amount of their paid subscription is liquidated with interest, should 
there be sufficient money to do so, if not, it is to be divided pro rata. The Trus- 
tees also agree that thereafter no moneys raised by selling land shall be used for 
any purpose than the erection of the church, or the laying and construction of 
roads in the church property.” The Trustees, however, were unable to agree 
upon any plan for continuance of the work, until in February, the Pastor sug- 
gested the following plan, which was unanimously adopted:— 


“We, the undersigned, agree to pay the Trustee of the First Presbyterian 
Church, in Caldwell, the sums set opposite our names, towards the building of 
the new Church, upon the plan already accepted by the congregation, it being 
herewith unanimously stipulated by said Trustees; (1) That during the present 
year (A.D, 1874) there shall be sold, and the proceeds of the sale applied to the 
erection of said Church, such portion of the land now owned by the congregation, 
as will, if it be done without much sacrifice, Realize the sum of $10,000. (2) that 
so much more of the said land as shall be requisite to realize the additional sum of 
$10,000, shall, during the next year (A.D. 1875) be sold and the proceeds of this 
sale likewise used for the same purpose. (3) That the residue of the land shall 
bé held for such length of time as the vote representing the major portion of the 
whole amount subscribed shall determine, when said residue shall also be sold, 
and the balance left after paying all borrowed monies, with interest on the same, be 
used in returning pro rata to the subscribers the amount, if there shall remain so 
much, of each one’s entire subscription, with interest from date.” 


Under this heading, subscriptions to the amount of $18,515.00 were ob- 
tained in sums ranging from $25 to $2,000. 

It should be stated, that in reducing the amount expected to be realized 
from the sale of lands, the survey made by the Trustees under a former action, 
revealed that the actual number of acres remaining in the property was less 
than forty, instead of over fifty as had been supposed. The Pastor stated, that 
in circulating the subscription paper, he had heard no doubt voiced as to the 
feasibility or success of the plan. The hard times had not undermined the faith 
of the people in the ultimate prosperity of the town, and subscriptions were 
obtained without any difficulty; the only question being as to the probability 
of there being anything left for rebate to the contributors. 


At this time some misunderstanding developed with the architect, Mr. Car- 
penter, for on March 4th, 1874, the Trustees note that, 


“A settlement was made with Mr. Carpenter (architect) to this effect, that for 
one hundred and fifty dollars in addition to the amt. already rec’d by him, he 
releases the board from the contract made with him as architect, and agrees to 
deliver to the Board all the original drawings, details &c made by him for the 
church, now owned by him, or in his possession: also, to consult with the archi- 
tect the Board may employ and give him all the information in his power as 
regards the designs and details of the church building, if desired by said architect. 
Mr. Carpenter also agreed to take N. O. Baldwin’s note endorsed by J. D. Mead at 
three months from present date for one hundred and fifty dollars in settlement of 
consideration above mentioned, which note was made and delivered to him, and 
the trustees agreed to provide for the same when due.” .. . “The committee 
appointed at a previous meeting, deemed their labor completed with the settlement 
with Mr. Carpenter were discharged, and the following committee on architect 


appointed—Wm. J. Best, P. H. Harrison & J. D. Mead.” 


On March 18th, on motion of Wm. J. Best, “Mr. Augustus Eichorn was 
engaged as architect to complete the church.—He agreed to make all the draw- 
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ings, with all contracts and specifications, and superintend the construction for 
twelve hundred dollars.” Immediate steps were taken by the new architect to 
secure bids for completion of the work and on June 6th, 1874, “the Mason 
Work on church was awarded to F. W. Shrump & Co at $22,000, on condition 
that he make a fair deduction for work specified that will be omitted, and that 
he give satisfactory security for the performance of the contract.” On June 12th, 
the contract for Carpenter work was awarded to Gould & Moore at $18,117; 
and for the slating to John J. Harkins at $2,100, under similar conditions as 
the masonry. On the 10th, the Trustees received a communication from Gould 
& Moore requesting that they be released from their contract on the grounds 
that they had neglected to figure in “the cost of the seats upstairs, but that they 
would take the contract at $18,800.” Before awarding them the contract on this 
basis, the Trustees decided to offer the contract at this figure to the next lowest 
bidder, C. P. Anderson, whose bid had been $19,000. He agreed to under- 
take the work at $18,800, and was awarded the contract. “The contract for 
Painting was awarded to Mr. S. D. Pierson of Orange at $1,150.” At the 
same time the Treasurer was ordered to “notify those making the subscription 
for church building that one quarter of the same would be needed within thirty 
days.” 

Once more the work was commenced on the walls, which had lain at water 
table height for a full year, where they had provided a fascinating running track 
for the small boys of the village. On Thursday afternoon, July 16th, 1874, the 
corner stone was laid with unusually solemn ceremonies. At this time the walls 
all around the building were well up, except the portion left for the placing of 
the stone. With unimpeded activity the work progressed until in the middle of 
December the structure was enclosed and the roof in place, except for the 
slating, which, on account of the persistently rigorous winter, was not completed 
until the late spring ensuing. 

In a contemporaneous issue of the “Caldwell Observer”, the following item 
was published from the pen of Mr. Berry :— 


IN THE CORNER STONE:— 


The following paper, prepared by the Rev. Charles T. Berry, was placed in the 
corner stone of the Caldwell Presbyterian Church: 

To our Great-Great and even Greater Grand Children, who have enjoyed the 
privilege of opening the Repository. 

In the providence of God the revolution of the years has made it yours to 
unseal the box, which we, your great great or even greater grandfathers, placed 
with appropriate religious ceremonies in this corner stone on Thursday Afternoon, 
July 16, 1874. 

We were assisted on the interesting occasion by the Revs. J. Romeyn Berry, 
D.D. of the Presbyterian Church of Montclair, E. V. King, of the M. E. Church of 
Verona, Mr. Sebring, of the Reformed Church of Fairfield, I. B. Hopwood, of 
Calvary Presbyterian Church, Newark, E. W. Franch, of the Presbyterian Church, 
Bergen and W. L. Moore, of Jersey City. 

The day was perfect in the middle of a summer of uncommon fertility and 
beauty. The thermometer stood at eighty-five degrees. 

A large congregation of six hundred people gathered to witness the ceremonies, 
and have a share in the interest of the Occasion. 

We deposited this box for the following reasons: 

I. As a memorial of our times and circumstances. 
II. To gratify a natural and wholly justifiable curiosity on your own part. 
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III. To preserve the early history of the Church. 
IV. To afford for your encouragement the means of comparing your far better 
advantages and higher attainments with the more meager ones of your ancestors. 

We deposite for you the following list of articles within this box: 

I. The Holy Bible addressed to all men, everywhere and always, the only un- 
erring rule of faith and practise, which is today the “lamp unto the feet and the 
light unto the path” of some of even the fifth generation of the founders of this 
Church. May you ever prove unfaltering defenders of “the faith once” herein “de- 
livered to the saints”. You have enjoyed for many years the benefit of the edition 
that was being revised when this stone was laid. As with interest you compare the 
‘respective editions it may comfort you to know that the “King James” translation 
for many generations guided your fathers “to the inheritance of the saints in light.” 

II. A copy of the “Confession of Faith”. It may have become antiquated in 
your esteem, but we venture to affirm that in our time there was no better exposition 
and condensation of the Holy Scriptures. 

Its catechism was eminently admirable for promoting acquaintances with the 
doctrines of the Bible. The pastor of the church at the time of the laying of this 
corner-stone acknowledged deep indebtedness to the same. 

II. The Hymn-Book whose use began in the Church in 1869. You look upon it 
as very old fashioned. We regarded it as the best among many competitors and on 
the wings of its songs our faith and hope were exceedingly upborne. 

IV. A printed copy of “An Historical survey of the Church up to 1871,” with a 
few corrections and additions. The writer took much pains in gathering his materials 
and vouched for their substantial correctness. 

V. A copy of the lesson papers used in the six Sunday Schools which the 
children of the Church attended, viz: Caldwell, Centreville, Westville, Franklin, 
North Caldwell and Cedar Grove—the number of Presbyterian children being 
about three hundred. 

IV. Copies of our best secular daily, and religious weekly papers. In your day 
of space-annihilating modes of transit, as well as the telegraphic communication 
of all news, and lightning printing, these papers may seem jejune in the extreme; 
but we were wont to believe that we lived in a “fast” age, and that these periodicals 
furnished no mean proof of the same. If your piety has kept pace with your other 
advantages, and if it is possible to feel approbation of terrestrial things in the 
mgr land, you may cherish amplest confidence that you are enjoying ours to 

e full. 

VII. A piece taken from the ruins of the fire of one of the tie-beams of the old 
Church. This had done duty from 1793 to November 29, 1872, a month short of 
eighty years. 

VIII. A fragment of the sweet toned bell, keyed in D, which from August 8, 1848 
for 24 years, 5 months and 21 days, either. called us to the sanctuary, or tolled the 
funeral knells of our loved ones, and which then unknelled, yielded up its own 
existence to the fervent heat of the fire fiend. 

IX. A list of the officers and members of the Church at date (July 16, 1874) 
with the name of our esteemed architect. 

X. Specimens of our fractional currency, both nickel and paper, which, ten 
years after the war, have not been displaced by a return to specie payment. 

XI. Stamped envelope and a postal card. 

XII. A copy of the last published minutes of the General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church, which met in Baltimore, in May, 1873, and a copy of the 
Standing Rules of the Presbytery of Newark. 

XIII. And that you might be informed respecting the state of the Missionary 
enterprise in the world of our day, we also put in the box copies of the Missionary 
Herald and the foreign Missionary. 

In the faith-sustained imagination of its glorious future, and your due appre- 
ciation of the same, we bequeathed to you the legacy of this highly favored Zion. 
That you may prove yourselves worthy legatees, we did not for a moment doubt. 

In the brighter light of divine truth which shines upon you, our exhortation is 
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that you perfect that which was lacking on our faith, and that, availing yourselves 

of the impetus of many succeeding generations of your fathers given to the work 

of God in this place of thrice hallowed memories, you will press it more vigorously 

forward, and broadening the scope of your faith, increasing the fervor of your 

prayers, multiplying your assiduities, always rearing the panoply of God under the 
guidance of the Captain of Salvation, will do your utmost for the advance of that 
day, when all the kingdoms of this world shall have become the kingdom of our 

Lord and his Christ, and then ascend to swell with us the ranks, and enjoy the 

reward of the Redeemed whose names are written in Heaven.” 

At the time of the annual meeting, January lst, 1875, as has been shown, the 
building was enclosed, but the work had been carried on, not without anxiety 
and contriving on the part of the Trustees, on account of the lack of funds and 
other untoward circumstances, as is evidenced by the following report submitted 
to that meeting :— 

“Report of the Treasurer of Trustees on the New Church, Jan, Ist, 1875. 

The work on the Church including materials has all been put out. We know 
about what the church will cost, say $50,000 above the water table. The work that 
has been done has been paid for, except the Slating, the Mason has received $15,000 
and the Carpenter about $8,000. In consequence of the work stopping on the 
Rail Road and the bad condition of the Turn Pike there has been no call for 
building Lots. The Trustees thought best to make a temporary loan of about 
$25,000 and go on and finish the Church and wait a year or two before they sell 
such land. 

Jonathan Provost, 
Treas. of Trustees.” 

Subscriptions were not coming in fast enough and the land was not selling, 
so the only alternative was to borrow money to carry on the work, so far ad- 
vanced as to demand completion. This they did with great reluctance on Sept- 
ember 16th, 1874, when, “it was on motion, resolved: That in order to complete 
the erection of the new church the sum of Twenty thousand Dollars be borrowed 
for the purpose, and that the sum be secured by a Bond & Mortgage on the 
church property where the church is located including what is called the Common 
and also the Parsonage house and lot, and that the President of the Board of 
Trustees be authorized to execute said papers and affix the seal thereto.” At 
this same meeting “That parsonage ground committee were instructed to oppose 
the taking of the Ground in the Small Common belonging to the Church for the 
widening of the Westville Road.” Early the following year it was, “Resolved 
that we approve the action of the committee in filing caveat & on Westville 
Road.” Doubtless the Trustees felt that the era of expansion was over, and that 
it was time to call a halt on public improvements. 

Looking toward the further completion of the work on the church, on Sept. 
28th, 1874, “It was resolved to give the contract for galvanized Iron work on 
the church to Louis Enzen for the sum of Twenty Six hundred dollars ($2,600) 
less five (5) per cent. Net $2,470),” and on November 19th, “that we give the 
contract for furnishing glass for the church to Smith & Brothers, New York for 
$1,800, according to sample furnished.” This completed all the contracts, except 
for heating, plumbing and other minor items of the work. 

The trustees were unable for some time to place a mortgage on the property, 
and the work was financed through a series of notes with their personal endorse- 
ments. Finally, on August 23rd, 1875, “Messrs Smull & Baldwin were appointed 
a committee to see Mr. Grover in regard to a loan.” Mr. Lewis C. Grover, grand- 
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son of the first pastor, and a former colleague on the Board of Trustees, was 
an organizer and then president of the Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company 
of Newark, and through his influence the Trustees were able to borrow the 
money from that institution on bond and mortgage. With the funds thus secured 
the work was carried to completion, and on Thanksgiving Day, November 25th, 
1875, the first service was held in the new sanctuary, although the building was 
not dedicated until some years later. The floors were uncarpeted, the seats un- 
cushioned, and the lights and organ were not yet installed. On the Fourth of 
July of that year, the ladies had staged a big dinner in the unfinished building, 
which netted a tidy sum for the building fund, but doubtless, entailed a pro- 
digious amount of work. As previously stated the Chapel carpet was laid in the 
Lecture Room, and the benches sold to the various Sunday Schools netted $135 
from the main school in the church; $90 from Franklin and $35 from Westville. 
During the following year the ladies provided cushions and carpet for the 
auditorium, at a cost of $1,700. The organ, costing $3,000, was installed, and on 
March 29th, 1876, at a “Grand Organ Exhibition and Concert”, it was first put 
into service, with Mr. Edward G. Jardine at the console. 


At the annual meeting January Ist, 1876, the building committee, ee 
their treasurer submitted one following report :— 
“The undersigned, Treasurer of the building fund, respectfully submits the 
following report of the estimates as awarded, indebtedness, &c, &c. There had been 


extra work performed by the Mason and Carpenter for which there have been no 
bills rendered as yet. 


Estimates as awarded to Contractors: 


Masonry, F. W. Shrump & Co. 22,000. 

Carpentry, C. P. Anderson 18,800. 

Galvanized Iron, Louis Enzen 2.470. 

Slating, J. J. Harkins 2,250. 

Glass, D. N. Smith & Bro. 1.800. 

Painting, S. D. Pierson & Co. 1,150. 

Plumbing, M. & T. Chalmers 532. 

Heating, Simonds Manufacturing Co. 1,200. 

Cresting, M. D. & A. S. Nichols 500. 

Gas Machine, Denny Bros. 500. 
Tinning, M. & T. Chalmers, W. R. Taylor 392.70 
Tin, Phelps, Dodge & Co. 112.75 
Lightning Rods, M. D. & A. S. Nichols 146.40 

Architect Fees, Augustus Eichorn 1,200. 

J. H. Carpenter 1,000. 

Pew Nos. 40. 
Samuel Crane, New Lumber 426 40 

° ve 280. 

Digging cellar, Foundation walls, water table, &c, &c. 5,225. 

Sundries 100. 
$ 60,125.25 

Liabilities. 

Bond & Mortgage, Mutual Benefit Life Ins. Co. 20,000.00 
Notes 17,575.00 
Due, Mason Contractor 1,560.60 
Painting 300.00 
Gas Machine . 500.00 
Simonds Manfg Co. Heating 1,200.00 
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Plumbing 240.00 








Architect 1,000 00 
$ 42,375.60 
Assets. 
Cash in Bank Q TZ31 
Due from Subscribers 3,500.00 
3,612.31 
Signed L. G. Lockward, 
Treas.” 


Agreement with the Mason and Carpenter regarding extra work could not 
be consummated, and they were referred to arbitration. According to the minutes, 
on Jan. 14, 1876, the Trustees met at the church, “as per agreement to arbitrate 
with C. P. Anderson on his bill for extra work. Arbitrators decided that the 
Church should pay Mr. Anderson . . . dollars, on which basis settlement was 
made by note. It was also decided to arbitrate with Shrump at some future time.” 
There is no way of filling in the blank amount paid Mr. Anderson, from the 
church records, although the committee was willing to allow him $456.70, less 
a deduction to be made for deafening the floors. No record was made of settle- 
ment with Shrump, the masonry contractor. He submitted a bill amounting to 
$3,766.50 for extra work. The Trustees were willing to allow $1,209.48 for work 
omitted. However, in a small account book covering the cost of construction of 
the church, there appear the following items as the findings of the arbitrators: 
1/4/76 C. P. Anderson $667.44, and 2/29/76—F. W. Shrump & Co. $802. With 
these additions, the final cost of construction seems to be $61,594.69. The 
amount of indebtedness reported was $20,000 mortgage; $20,300 of notes at 
discount in the bank, and $7,900 of notes to individuals: a total of $48,200. 


“A bill of Chickering for laying out the church grounds for $16.10 was 
accepted and ordered paid.” This was Mr. Otis Chickering who had been 
employed for surveying and remapping the cemetery at a cost of four hundred 
dollars. Up to January Ist, 1878, the entire cost of the church, including organ, 
furnishing and interest amounted to about $74,680. 


The church is a very pleasing example of Early English Gothic style, and is 
a creditable monument to the architect, Mr. James H. Carpenter, and his suc- 
cessor Mr. Augustus Eichorn; particularly, as it was built at a time when aes- 
thetic values were at their lowest ebb, and the “Mansard” monstrosities and 
“Queen Anne Chateaus” were prevalent examples of the public taste. The 
building stone came from the Shrump quarry on the north side of Eagle Rock 
Avenue in West Orange, on the eastern slope of the second Mountain near Pleas- 
ant Dale, where the excavations are still visible. Although some portions of 
this stone have disintegrated, it has stood up, as a whole, better than Belleville 
or Portland stone, used so much in the cities in the luxurious, so-called “Brown- 
stone Fronts,” the average life of which is about forty years before requiring 
re-dressing. 

It is said that the stained glass windows were bought at a bargain price from 
some church, which had rejected them on account of their clashing colors. This 
may well have been, for they were surely “knock outs”, as far as color was con- 
cerned. Being made of expensive etched glass, the price of eighteen hundred 
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dollars for all the glazing of the church, seems to bear out the assertion. N othing 
has done more to enhance the appearance of the sanctuary than the beautiful 
memorial windows which now adorn this majestic room. At first the wood- 
work and trusses, except the organ front and pews, were painted a gray buff, 
and the walls were of sand finish, unpainted. The pulpit platform was about 
six feet deep, and extended across in front of the arch housing the organ. It 
was raised five steps above the main floor, with stairs at each end. The organ 
console was placed against the front of the pulpit platform on the auditorium 
floor level, and there was no provision for a choir. The pulpit was so high above 
the main floor, that listeners were obliged to sit with chin up, to the inducement 
of many a wry neck. Some preferred to listen with chin on breast, and with 
eyes closed—better concentration—so they said. Often they expressed their 
approval of the sermon by nods, and low nasal sounds at regular intervals. 


The organ front, back of the pulpit, was panelled in wood, crowned with a 
jig-saw cresting, with the present pedimented organ screen above—all of black 
walnut. The organ pipes were painted a robin’s egg blue, stencilled with scrolls 
in green, and large red flowers at regular intervals, giving the appearance very 
much like stacks of tomato cans. A diversion for the children while enduring — 
Mr. Barry’s rather long and extremely intellectual sermons, was to count the 
rows of tomato cans in each tier. 


The entire building was lighted by gas, generated from gasoline, stored in 
an underground tank outside the building. The fluid was kept under pressure 
by a machine located in the south end of the cellar, provided with a large can, 
weighted with stones, which required lifting by a windlass every day or so. The 
ignition of the chandeliers in the auditorium presented quite a problem, and 
was accomplished with the aid of a long pole, to which a small kerosene torch 
was attached. The torch was lighted; the gas was turned on at a valve concealed 
in the wainscoting, and, as quickly as possible, the pole was lifted, and the 
ignition occurred with a “poof.” 


Heat was supplied by three hot air furnaces in the cellar—two for the audi- 
torium and one for the lecture and Sunday school rooms. The latter did not 
always function properly, particularly in a high wind, and many a time in winter, 
the school was dismissed on account of the frigid condition of the room. There 
was no water supply or sink in the building, and one may wonder how the ladies 
of 1944 would proceed to give a church supper without the aid of a sink, running — 
water or a gas stove. Dependence was placed on a small kerosene stove for 
heating water and making coffee, and the back hall and present beginners’ room 
were used for kitchen and serving purposes:—and yet, many a sumptuous 
repast was served in the Lecture Room, with tables groaning under the abundance 
of good things. No meal was complete without coffee brewed by Mrs. M. H. 
Courter in a wash boiler over the little kerosene stove. One of the tasks of the 
men folks was to carry water from Abram Personnette’s (later Dr. Peck’s) 
well, located across Bloomfield Avenue, opposite the Lecture Room. door. For 
dish washing two metal wash tubs were used, one for washing, the other for 
rinsing—a minimum of water was made to give a maximum of service. 


All the time that the building of the new church demanded the attention of | 
the congregation, the real work of the church in presenting the gospel to the 
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unsaved, and in elevating the spiritual standards of the community, was being 
carried on. The usual details of administration occupied the attention of the 
various boards. On February 2nd, 1873, the Session decided to hold the pre- 
paratory service for communion, in the spring and summer, on Saturday after- 
noon, instead of Friday evenings. In order to utilize nature’s provision for street 
lighting, the Session on October 30th, 1873, ‘‘again voted to hold the regular 
monthly sessions on the Monday night nearest the full moon.” This duplicated 
the action taken the previous year. It was followed on January 3rd, 1874 by 
action, “to hold a service of song on one sabbath evening of each month. It 
was also considered favorably to hold another sociable soon, probably at the 
next full moon.” A person venturing forth after dark in those days, either took 
his own lantern, or stumbled along at his own risk. Wagons carried their own 
“running light” suspended underneath. 


To help dispel the darkness at the church, on January 12th, 1874, it was 
resolved by the Trustees, “that two Lamps be procured for the church, one to 
be erected at the entrance opposite Mr. Personett’s house, the other at the junc- 
tion of the turnpike & Centerville roads, and that the same be kept lighted upon 
dark nights during the year.” The duty of keeping these lamps burning on dark 
nights was added to the duties of the sexton. 

The matter of providing some means of lighting the streets of the village 
was beginning to intrude itself upon the community. In the “Caldwell Observer” 
under date of January 8th, 1878, the following facetious item appeared: “Wanted 
immediately, if not sooner, a large number of lamps to be placed at convenient 
points on Bloomfield avenue. Sealed proposals for the same, if accompanied by 
the Cash, will be received at any time.” The “Observer” was published weekly 
by Charles N. Drake in the room above George Canfield’s wheel-wright shop, 
opposite the church on Bloomfield Avenue. It was published from December 
llth, 1877 to February 26th, 1879, when it expired from the want of paid up 
subscriptions, and the removal of the editor and proprietor to Australia. It was 
turned over to the “Montclair Times” for decent interment. An equally unsuc- 
cessful attempt to publish a weekly paper, called, “The Reformer”, had been 
previously made by William J. Best, with the first number appearing October 
12th, 1872. It is known to have continued for at least eight weeks, but it dis- 
appeared sometime thereafter, without leaving a ripple on the placidity of the 
village. 

The need of street lights was partially met by private individuals maintain- 
ing lamps in front of their residences, until soon after the Borough was organized 
in 1892, when additional lamps were installed at street intersections along 
Bloomfield Avenue, and Mr. E. M. Jackson was employed to give them daily 
servicing. One of the projects of the “Caldwell Improvement Society” was a 
“Musical and Literary Entertainment”, given by local talent, in the Baptist 
Church, August 22nd, 1893, with the purpose that, “The proceeds will be used 
for Erecting Street Lamps throughout the Borough.” These were oil lamps that 
did little more than emphasize the darkness. Shortly after the trolley was in- 
troduced, electric lights were installed, but, as a matter of economy, for a 
number of years, they were not turned on, on moon light nights. 

In adopting the schedule of benevolences for the year 1874, the Session sug- 
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gested that “the object and its needs be presented a month beforehand, and that 
the Pastor urge the people to lay up weekly for the spcifid cause and remember 
these causes each Sabbath in family worship.” If this method were faithfully 
followed, there is no question but that interest in the benevolences of the church 
would be greatly stimulated. In December of 1874 it was decided to substitute 
the German Theological School in Bloomfield, for the Board of Publication. 
This school still continues under the name of the “Bloomfield College and 
Seminary.” 

At the first Session meeting in 1874, the Pastor suggested the adoption of 
a simpler form of admission to the church, and at the next meeting the ritual 
used in the High Street Presbyterian Church of Newark was presented and 
adopted displacing the one used since April 2nd, 1846. 

During February, 1875 and March of 1876, extra meetings were held through 
the week, and as a result of the latter series, fifty-five persons united with the 
church on confession and five by letter. 

On October 3rd, 1875, “Session voted unanimously to make application to 
Synod to transfer our church relationship to the Presbytery of Morris and 
Orange.” However, at the following September, “It was decided to take no fur- 
ther steps looking to change of presbyterial connexion for one year,” and from 
that time the relatinship with Newark has remained unchanged. 

The Session still exercised strict oversight of the conduct of the church 
members, and on July 31st, 1875, “The matter of Mr. L. A. Wyatt’s sale of 
promiscuous articles over the counter of his drug-store on the Sabbath & his 
sale of liquor as a beverage were considered & a committee consisting of elders 
Canfield & Bond were appointed to confer with Brother Wyatt upon the sub- 
ject.” On November 29th, “Mr. Wyatt voluntarily appeared before Session. The 
Session deemed his reply to current rumors, as to his sale of liquor for drink, 
satisfactory & received his assurance that nothing should be done by him to 
give color to such rumors in the future. He also agreed to make his Sabbath 
business correspond more strictly with the code of works of necessity & mercy. 
Notably in stopping the sale of candies. The traffic in cigars upon the Sabbath 
was not conclusively settled, the Session urging him to refrain from it in 
future, & he affirming his wish to have no business of any kind upon the 
Sabbath.” 

A cloud of sadness now passed over the congregation through the death of 
Elder Jonathan Provost, who for almost half a century had been a pillar of the 
church, Resolutions were spread on the minutes of both the Session and Trus- 
tees, citing his faithful services as member of the church for fifty-four years; 
a trustee for thirty years; a deacon for four years and an elder for thirty-eight 
years. At a joint meeting of the Trustes with a committee appointed to confer 
with them in regard to the finances of the church, held Nov. 14th, 1875, the 
following resolutions were adopted and incorporated in the Trustees’ minutes :— 

“Departed this life on the evening of Nov. 3rd, 1875, Jonathan Provost in the _ 
77th year of his age:— 
In view of this afflictive disposition of Divine Providence we, the remaining 

Trustees of the Presbyterian Church of Caldwell, desire to place upon record 

on the pages of the Trustees Book our unanimous and heartfelt tribute of respect 

to his Memory. 
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In addition to the other offices of the Church which Mr. Provost filled with 
much acceptance to the people and to their great advantage, he likewise occupied 
the responsible position of Trustee for more than 30 years. In meeting the obligations 
of the trust so long reposed in him, He was never known to deviate from the line 
of strictest rectitude and was scrupulously faithful to the interests of the Congre- 
gation. Prompt, energetic, decided, He was quick ,to perceive the measures best 
adapted to promote the welfare of the Society and ready at once to do his full share 
in their prosecution. Possessed of a strenuous will, he yet so tempered his projects 
with grace as to generally secure the harmonious co-operation of his fellow workers 
and when overborne in judgment acquiesced with friendliness in the decision of the 
majority. 

It was ever his view to secure unity of counsels before entering upon the under- 
takings of the Society, with the conviction that thus no serious obstacles would 
arise to prevent their completion. In this he was uniformly successful & it is but 
truthful to add that during His official Connection with the Society its affairs were, 
with singular steadiness prosperous and satisfactory. 

In the erection of the new Church he gave freely of his time, judgment, influence 
and property. And it is not too much to say that but for his hearty cooperation and 
influential advocacy the New Church would not have reached its present proportions 
of value & beauty. 

As supplementary to the above we would add our profound expression of great 
loss in the bereavement and earnest prayer to the Great Head of the Church, 
that in His wise Providence and in His own time and way, He would make good 
the void which we now so deeply experience.” 

Mr. Provost was born in Pompton Plains, December 2nd, 1798, and came 
to Caldwell in 1822, where he established a successful tanning business. Later 
he promoted the manufacture of shoes. The tan yard was located on Brookside 
Avenue at its junction with Westville Avenue, and the shoe shop on Bloomfield 
Avenue on the east end of his home property. The shoe shop was destroyed by 
fire some years after the war, but his little separate office remained until 


about 1930. 


Mr. Provost had been in failing health for some time, for on June 23rd, 
he had requested, “to be relieved from the Treasurership of the church Build- 
ing Committee and Mr. Joel D. Mead had been appointed Treasurer Pro Tem.” 
Upon Mr. Mead’s resignation, the following November, Mr. Lewis G. Lockward 
was appointed Treasurer, having been previously appointed Trustee in Mr. 
Provost’s place. A sad feature of Mr. Provost’s death, was his decease just three 
weeks prior to the completion of the new church, to which he had given so 
generously of his time and substance. 

An incident, which may indicate how Mr. Provost secured the co-operation 
of his fellow workers, happened while he was superintendent of the Sunday 
School. It seems that some change in the hour of meeting, or some other detail 
in conducting the school, came up for discussion. After a lengthy debate it was 
rejected by a majority vote. Mr. Provost, as chairman, in announcing the result, 
said, “the majority seems to be unfavorable, however, we'll give it a trial next 
Sunday, anyway.” 

Many interesting anecdotes cluster around a striking personality, and many 
could be related concerning “Governor” Provost. In his day, as for two gen- 
erations thereafter, the small children of the village, in winter, patronized the 
hill in front of his house for coasting and the pond for skating. One day the 
“Governor” stood watching them, with a look on his face which his young 
friends interpreted as a desire to join the fun. After much persuasion he was 
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prevailed upon to join them, but upon the first trial, for some unknown reason, 
the sled got out of control, and at the foot of the hill the “Governor’s” stove-pipe 
hat went one way, his wig another and his glasses a third, and Mr. Provost 
himself landed in a snow bank. After recovering his personal appurtenances, 


he decided that “enough was enough”, much to the disappointment of his young 
playmates. 


CHAPTER THIRTY-FOUR 


Shouldering The Debt 


B* THE summer of 1876 the church was completed and in use, but it was 

far from being paid for. The interest on the debt was piling up at the rate 
of about twenty-five hundred dollars per year. Matters drifted along for two 
years:—the land did not sell, and the interest continued to accumulate, without 
any means of reducing the obligation. On December 30th, 1875, to ease the 
burden somewhat, Mr. Berry voluntarily agreed to remit ten per cent of his salary 
for the ensuing year. 

At length near the close of 1877, under the stimulus of two offers, it was 
decided to make a determined effort to lift the debt. These offers came from 
Mr. H. Wilson Crane of Boonton, and Mr. Asher Crane of Westville, for $2,000 
and $3,000, respectively, on condition of the whole amount being raised. 

On December Ist, the Trustees, “Resolved, to invite the signers of the 
accommodation notes for the Church to meet the Trustees in the Church Parlor 
on Wednesday Evening, Dec. 5th, to consult as to the ways & means of Reducing 
the Church debt, or of raising money to meet the interest obligations.” 

At this meeting a plan was evolved and adopted, and Sunday December 23rd 
was appointed for beginning the drive for approximately forty-six thousand 
dollars. The service of outside help was enlisted in the person of Mr. Edward 
Kimball, who had been recently successful in liquidating the debts of a number 
of churches. Mr. Kimball was unable to attend the meeting personally, but recom- 
mended Mr. Roswell Smith, of Scribner’s Monthly, President of the Board of 
Trustees of Dr. C. S. Robinson’s Church in New York, where Mr. Kimball had 
just lifted a debt of $110,000. With the help of Mr. Smith and Mr. David C. 
Campbell of the M. E. Conference of Newark, who was a native of Caldwell 
and had business interests in connection with the local tobacco company; and 
with the hearty response of the congregation, men, women and children, the 
sum of $42,555 was raised on the designated Sunday. The morning session 
was extended to two o’clock in the afternoon, and the evening one lasted from 
half past six to nine o’clock. During the following week, additional subscriptions 
were secured to bring the total to $46,500. On the following Sunday the Pastor 
preached from the 126th Psalm:—‘When the Lord turned again the captivity 
of Zion, we were like them that dream. Then was our mouth filled with laughter, 
and our tongue with singing. . . . He that goeth forth and weepeth, bearing 
precious seed, shall doubtless come again with rejoicing, bringing his sheaves 
with him.” At the close it was suggested that an additional thousand dollars 
should be raised to cover shrinkage, and inside of ten minutes one hundred 
shares at ten dollars each were sold to cover the contingency. The congregation 
dispersed in the spirit of the Psalm, rejoicing in the fact that the debt had been 
extinguished. 

_ At the annual meeting held December 29th, it was, “Resolved, That the 
Trustees be authorized to call a meeting of the subscribers to the Church debt 
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to choose a board of Trustees to whom the Parsonage Lands are to be entrusted 
in the interests of the subscribers:” and on January 5th, 1878, “Pursuant to 
notice given by the Trustees from the pulpit (as per resolution passed at the 
Annual Meeting, Dec. 29th, 1877) the subscribers met in the Lecture room 
to elect Trustees to receive in trust the Parsonage lands for the benefit of the 
subscribers, to the fund for the liquidation of the church debt, in accordance 
with the following agreement:— 


“We, the undersigned, in order to remove all incumbrance of debt from the 
First Presbyterian Church of Caldwell, N. J., do agree to pay the sums set op- 
posite our respective names upon the subjoined conditions: 

1, The whole amount of our respective subscriptions to be paid at or before 
the expiration of five years from date. 

2. Notes to be given for such amounts as are not immediately paid, with interest 
payable semi-annually; it being understood that one fifth of each subscription shall 
be paid annually. 

3. The parsonage lands, except so much as is now occupied by the Pastor of 
the Church, and the tract known as the Public Common, to be sold in whole or in 
part, (according to the best judgment of the Board of Trustees to be hereinafter 
‘provided for) any time within said five years, and the proceeds distributed, pro 
rata, among said subscribers—previous subscribers to the fund for the erection of 
the Church being admitted to an equal share. 

4. For this purpose a deed of trust shall be executed to secure said lands to 
said subscribers, their heirs or assigns, and held by properly constituted Trustees, 
all taxes or assessments upon said lands, until they shall be sold, to be paid 
by the Trustees of the Church. 

5. At the expiration of the said five years, should the said land not all be sold, 
the subscribers to determine by vote whether they shall be further held or then 
sold. 

6. A majority vote upon the disposal of said lands to consist in a major rep- 
resentation of the whole amount subscribed. 

7. No subscription to be held valid until the whole amount of the indebtedness 
shall have been provided for.” 

Dated January 1. 1878.” 


There were twenty-nine persons present at this meeting, representing fifty 
subscribers to the fund, and being duly organized with Moses P. Crane, Chair- 
man, and Lewis G. Lockward, Clerk: —“Thomas C. Provost offered the following 
resolution;—‘Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed to receive and 
hold in trust for the benefit of the subscribers to the church debt, all the church 
lands mentioned in and in accordance with the terms of the subscriptions with’ 
full power to act for the benefit of the subscribers in the selling of said lands 
and in case of vacancy by death or resignation of any of said committee, the 
Survivors there of to act.” “Carried.” . . . “On ballot the following were elected: 
—Asher Crane, Rufus F. Harrison, Marcus Harrison, Edmond P. Backus, Lewis 
G. Lockward.” At a subsequent meeting of the Church Trustees, Philander S. 
Pierson, Lewis G. Lockward and Cyrus B. Crane were appointed a committee 
to collect the subscriptions. 


In accordance with the above resolution, a deed of trust from the Church 
Trustees to the Land Trustees was executed on February 7th, 1880; as follows:— 
“This Indenture made the seventh day of February in the year of our Lord 
one thousand eight hundred and eighty, Between the Trustees of the First Pres- 
byterian Church of Caldwell of the Township of Caldwell in the County of Essex 
and State of New Jersey of the first part; and Rufus F. Harrison, Asher Crane, 
Marcus Harrison, Edmond P. Backus and Lewis G. Lockward of the same place 
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of the second part. Witnesseth, That the said party of the first part, for and in con- 
sideration of the sum of One dollar, lawful money of the United States of America, 
to them in hand well and truly paid by the said party of the second part, at or 
before the sealing and delivery of these presents, the receipt whereof is hereby 
acknowledged, and the said party of the first part, therewith fully satisfied, contented 
and paid have given, granted, bargained, sold, *aliened, released, enfeoffed, con- 
veyed and confirmed and by these presents do give, grant, bargain, sell, alien, release, 
enfeoffe, convey and confirm to the said party of the second part, their heirs and 
assigns forever, All that tract and premises hereinafter particularly described, 
situate, lying and being in the Township of Caldwell in the County of Essex and 
State of New Jersey. 


Beginning in the westerly line of Forest Avenue as same is laid out on a Map of 
property of the First Presbyterian Church of Caldwell, made by Elias M. Condit, 
surveyor, and on file in the Register’s office of Essex County, at the North East 
corner of John Becker’s land; thence along said Becker’s line North 34 degrees 
57 minutes West one hundred eighty-nine feet and nine inches to land of Thomas 
L. Smull; thence along the line thereof North fifty seven degrees and forty- 
seven minutes East eleven hundred sixty-nine feet and three inches; thence along 
line of same South eighty-two degrees and eight minutes East four hundred ten 
feet and ten inches; thence still along same twenty-eight degrees and seven 
minutes East eight hundred sixty-three feet and six inches to land of Samuel 
Johnson; thence Southwesterly along line of said Johnson and land of others to 
Bloomfield Avenue; thence along said Bloomfield Avenue following the several 
courses of the same Westerly and North Westerly crossing Arlington Avenue to the 
Westerly corner of Arlington Avenue and Bloomfield Avenue; thence along the 
Westerly line of Arlington Avenue, North fifty-one degrees and forty minutes East 
to the North Easterly corner of Daniel DeCamp’s lot; thence along said DeCamp’s 
land and land of others North thirty-eight degrees and twenty minutes West Eight 
hundred twelve feet and six inches to the South Easterly side of Forest Avenue 
and North Westerly corner of Peter C. Condit’s lot; thence along Forest Avenue, 
South fifty-five degrees and forty-five minutes West fifty feet and two inches; thence 
crossing Forest Avenue North thirty-four degrees and fifty-seven minutes West 
fifty feet to said John Becker’s lot and place of Beginning. Excepting however the 
Streets and Avenues as same are delineated on said Map.—also, excepting the 
following lots of land—one conveyed to R. D. Personette,—No. 8 Block B, on said 
Map: one conveyed to Adam Beam, No. 7 Block A on said Map: one conveyed to 
Grant A. Wheeler Nos. 2 and 3 Block A on said Map: one conveyed to Noah O. 
Baldwin, No. 7 Block B on said Map. The above premises conveyed upon the 
trusts nevertheless, and to and for the uses, interests and purposes hereinafter 
limited, described and declared, that is to say, upon trust to sell and convey the same 
in whole or in part, at such prices and at such times, as to them shall seem best. 
SECONDLY, in trust to receive the proceeds of such sale or sales and pay the same in 
the manner and to the parties hereinafter named, to wit: If the subscribers to the 
fund for the erection of the First Presbyterian Church of Caldwell and for the 
liquidation of the debt of said church shall each pay his subscription in full ac- 
cording to the tenor and effect of the agreement under which such subscription was 
made, or shall pay any part thereof, then and in such case the proceeds of said 
sale or sales shall be divided among said subscribers in proportion to the amount 
by him or her so paid. In case default shall be made in the payment of any 
subscription according to the tenor and effect of said agreement, then, that part 
of the proceeds of said sale or sales, which would have been payable to said de- 
faulting subscriber had he paid the whole or any part of his subscription shall be 
paid by the said party of the second part to the said party of the first part hereto. 
If the whole or any part of said lands shall be sold prior to the first day of 
January 1883, the proceeds of such sale or sales shall be safely invested by said 
party of the second part and held until said date, when they shall proceed to divide 
the same as hereinbefore directed. : 


In Witness Whereof the said party of the Ist part, have caused these presents 
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to be signed by their President and have hereunto affixed their Corporate Seal, 
this seventh day of February in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred 
and eighty. 


Signed sealed and Delivered Noah O. Baldwin (L.S.) 
in the presence of President of the Board 
George B. Harrison of Trustees.” 


Now that the debt had been oversubscribed, and the machinery set up for 
its collection, the feeling of relief and optimism throughout the whole congrega- 
tion was mirrored in the minutes of the Session, where it is recorded under date 
of January 14th, 1878, that “the duty of embracing to the full the advantages of 
the church’s altered circumstances through payment of the debt, was enlarged 
upon,” and their attention was turned to greater activity in prayer, revival, 
rescuing young men and sessional visitation. However, the spirit of rejoicing 
was due for a bitter disappointment, since there were thirteen long years of 
struggle ahead before the debt would be actually wiped out. 

For the past fifteen months the Session had devoted much time and anxious 
thought to a matter of discipline involving a member of the church. It appears 
that charges of malicious conduct and lack of respect toward the Trustees, and 
other mis-behavior, had been brought to the attention of the Session. 


After due investigation, the member was cited to appear before them to 
answer the charges. His answers were deemed unsatisfactory, and, in the opinion 
of the Session, due humility and repentance were not manifested by the accused. 
Accordingly, after numerous opportunities were given him for confession, and 
several postponements, on February 2nd, 1877, a sentence of suspension from 
the church was read from the pulpit. Appeal to Presbytery was promptly taken 
by the accused, and a committee appointed by Presbytery to investigate the 
matter. This committee, before reporting to Presbytery, intimated to the Session 
their opinion that the inquiry had been conducted in improper form. Thereupon, 
the Session, before the report should be brought before Presbytery, on April Ist, 
announced from the pulpit, that the sentence was withdrawn. This evidently did 
not satisfy the person involved, for on December 18th, “The Moderator was 
appointed to draw up a paper upon the case. . . with the view of repairing any 
injustice which may unintentionally been done him by the session & submit 
the same to the Session for approval before making it public.” With the approval 
of the Session, this paper was read before the full congregation on January 3rd 
following. It set forth in very diplomatic language the history of the case, and 
concluded by saying; “Unwilling, however, to do any one the least injustice, the 
Session, sincerely regretting its mistake, declares, in accordance with the maxims 
of common law above referred to, that the charges against Mr... . have not been 
sustained, & are withdrawn. Mr. . . . was of course restored to the full privileges 
of membership when the sentence was first withdrawn jn March last.” This 
action might be termed in colloquial language, “eating crow.” Whether ecclesi- 
astical crow is more palatable than the ordinary variety, cannot be proved— 
but it is probably not. 

Still unsatisfied, the restored member wrote the Session asking for a trial; 
to which, “the Moderator was authorized to reply . . . informing him, ‘as there 
are now no charges laid against you, we have nothing upon which to proceed to 
a trial; and must thus make answer to your letter’.” So, after a year and a half 
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of fruitless contention, the matter was allowed to drop. This is the last case of 
this nature to appear upon the records. 


At the annual meeting December 28th, 1878, the Trustees reported that the 
church debt had been reduced to $38,300, indicating that payments on the 
subscriptions were coming in satisfactorily. However, funds for the current 
expense of running the church were short, and to add to the annoyance of the 
Trustees, an assessment of $210 for regrading Bloomfield Avenue was received 
late in November, and tabled for lack of funds. Nevertheless, a month later, this 
bill “was approved and ordered paid, less 12% deducted before Jan. 14, 1879,” 
making it $184.80, which was offset somewhat by an award for damages of 
thirty-five dollars. 

Recognizing the need of curtailing the current expenses, it was voted at the 
annual meeting of 1879, to reduce the Pastor’s salary to fifteen hundred dollars. 
This action was carried by a close vote of seventeen to thirteen, with many not 
voting. To the Trustees was delegated the unpleasant task of breaking the 
painful news to the Pastor, and, if necessary, to call another meeting of the 
congregation. This meeting was held on January 6th, and the matter of salary 
re-considered. Lengthy discussion followed, and extensive remarks were made 
by Mr. Berry as to the inadequacy of his present salary, and stating that although 
the parish was one of the largest in the Presbytery, the pastor’s salary was among 
the lowest. After closing his remarks, Mr. Berry retired, and a letter was read 
from Hon. John W. Taylor, who gave a legal opinion that Mr. Berry’s salary 
could not be legally reduced without his consent. When the question to reduce 
the salary was again put to vote, it was lost by a vote of thirty-five to one. Mr. 
Berry was re-called, and informed of the action of the meeting. In a few well 
chosen words he conveyed his appreciation of their response to their better 
judgment. He then announced that he would give two hundred dollars of his 
salary to the church for the ensuing year. This was concrete evidence of his un- 
selfish motives, but testified to his ministerial prerogatives. 

On May 4th, 1879, Mr. Berry preached a Decennial sermon, in which he 
stated that, “in that period the church had raised $11,527 for benevolences, and 
$78,473 for congregational purposes, which included $10,000 realized from the 
sale of land. He had been absent from his pulpit through illness an average of 
Y% a Sabbath a year, and had preached upwards of 1,400 times; solemnized 64 
marriages, attended 180 funerals. . . . The church has five outstations, so that 
the Sunday School children are distributed in 6 different schools.” 

On January 2nd, 1880, the whole congregation was saddened by the death 
of the Pastor’s wife. The annual meeting, after adopting suitable resolutions of 
condolence, out of respect to her memory, adjourned without transacting any 
other business, and the usual meetings of the week of prayer were omitted. 

Mrs. Berry was of a retiring nature, but in her own quiet way had been a 
true help-meet to the pastor, and a loving mother to her children. She was 
sincerely mourned by the whole congregation. 

At the adjourned meeting, January 10th, 1880, for the first time the Trustees 
submitted a budget to be raised for the ensuing year:— 

Pastor's. Salary ti sus P46. net the ws beeches $ 1,800. 
Sextorind cit Gales! sech airy AN ay ee eae 275. 


Heating’. ist en Taeeirin. iby) Oath ed SAU 100. 


B20 c111 eae ae ikege Ve kite een? 65. 
TRISTAN COW |, ox) thea aha Ge a Manca 125. 
Repatray eis ivi duh Aa Wale ls Wd de 100. 
FRAG Mite ee ical ahah a Bh td ac PaaS 50. 
Mtisiela it is ison ee eis ag ha a 100. 

$ 2,615. 


This was accompanied by the comment, that, “Music for the past year cost 
comparatively nothing, but it would be necessary to pay organist and choir 
leader next year.” Comparing tkis amount with the 1945 budget of $21,000 
for current expense and $4,900 for benevolences, visualizes the financial growth 
of the church in sixty-five years, during which time the membership increased 
from about 500 to something over 1,300. The proportional difference is not 
So great, when we consider the difference in the value of the dollar, and the 
fact that the village has changed from a farming community with little ready 
cash, to a communter suburb with many salaried residents. 

In March of this year, the Session noted that, “the large attendance at the 
Young People’s prayer meeting which has been maintained so long a time, & 
also the success of the Pastor’s class & increased attendance upon Sabbath eve. 
services, hopefully viewed as indication of better times to come.” The Trustees 
commended the Ladies Aid Society for their subscription of two thousand dol- 
lars toward the debt, paying of interest and reducing principal by ten hundred 
and thirty-six dollars. 


At the 1881 annual meeting the Trustees reported that the debt had been 
reduced to $30,000, and that the interest rate on the $20,000 mortgage held 
by the Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company, had been reduced from seven 
to six per cent. This was accomplished through negotiations with the company, 
whereby a payment of five thousand dollars was to be made on the principal, 
and the reduced interest rate to take effect from the date that the interest rate 
on the subscription notes be reduced to six per cent. Accordingly, the Trustees 
voted to reduce the interest rate on the notes as of April Ist, thus saving three 
hundred dollars a year to the subscribers. 


A matter which had annoyed the Trustees for more than a year was reported 
to the congregation in the following words:—“A suit was commenced in 1879 
by George Bowman against the church in the N. J. Supreme Court for the pos- 
session of a considerable portion of the vacant land lying in front of the old 
grave yard. The land claimed was a rectangular strip sixty-five feet in length 
by twenty-four or more feet in depth, and the claimant professes to have gained 
title by adverse use for the period of twenty years. The Trustees deemed the 
claim unjust and illegal, and engaged competent counsel to defend the suit, 
which was decided on the 23rd of December, 1880 after a trial lasting almost 
two days, by the Jury bringing in a verdict for the defence.” The prime mover 
in this litigation was Samuel H. Bowman, son of George, and the Trustees 
were exasperated that a member of the church should institute such action, 
and felt that he should be censured therefor. Their report continues:—“We 
offer no suggestion regarding the matter, but leave it for such action as the 
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congregation deems wise to take.” The congregation took no action, having 
had a previous experience with this individual. 


Evidently considerable bitterness had’ been injected into this controversy, 
as Mr. Bowman had been notified by the Trustees to remove two posts, which 
they claimed he had set a foot over the burying ground line, or else they would 
be removed by other means: also, the cemetery committee was instructed to 
notify George Bowman to keep his hens from trespassing on the old grave yard, 
where they were doing damage. A 1944 Victory Gardener might well understand 
the frame of mind of the Trustees at the unauthorized digging by Mr. Bowman’s 
hens. 


The legal services of Hon. John W. Taylor were secured to defend the suit, 
and a survey of the disputed parcel was made by Mr. James Owen. With their 
assistance the suit was decided in favor of the church, at a cost of one hundred 
dollars for counsel fees, twenty dollars for the survey and eight dollars for 
carfare and dinners for the witnesses. No one now seems to know just where 
the property lay, as the survey has been lost. Perhaps the land has been lost 
or mislaid. 

In April of 1881 the Trustees borrowed five thousand dollars from Mr. 
H. W. Crane on a two year note at five per cent, to reduce a six per cent note 
in the bank; thus effecting another saving in interest. They were continually 
in “hot water” on account of shortage of funds, and every expedient was tried 
in endeavor to reduce expenses. Many of the pew holders delayed paying their 
pew rent until the end of the year, which entailed continual arrearages in the 
pastor’s salary, and other pressing items. No amount of urging on the part of 
the Trustees seemed able to break this habit. 


At the June meeting in 1881, it was voted: “that wire screens be put over 
the windows in the Lecture room to keep out insects during prayer meetings.” 
This undoubtedly refers to the mosquitos, whose ancestors plagued the original 
settlers of Nova Cesarea, and whose descendants remain with us. 


On February 20, 1882, “an application having been made by the American 
Rapid Telegraph Co. for permission to place telegraph poles along the avenue 
in front of the church—a motion was made that such permission be granted. 
After considerable discussion of the matter by the Trustees and some of the 
citizens present who appeared to be interested, the motion was put, and lost.” 
This did not prevent the carrying through of the telegraph line, for the poles 
were set on the opposite side of the street, and a telegraph office installed in 
the drug store, where Mr. EK. C. Athearn, afterward an elder in the church, 
presided over the key. The office remained there until it was transferred to the 
rail road station shortly after the railway was put through in 1891. For those 
years the small boys of the village picked up many a dime for delivering tele- 
grams. Hasler’s Drug Store became the liaison office between the village and 
the outside world. With the telegraph office installed there in 1882 and the 
telephone in the late 80’s, all urgent messages must of necessity go through this 
office. In those days the telephone was not considered so necessary as at the 
present time—people were satisfied to wait for the mails. A phone in Hasler’s 
‘Drug Store and Vanderhoof’s Butcher Shop, in Caldwell, and Rudolph’s Green 


House in Roseland, supplied all such service as might be required. It was not 
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until the turn of the century that telephones came into anything like general 
use in the town. | 


On November 6th, 1882, the perennial “question of arrearages on Mr. 
Berry’s salary was taken up” by the Trustees, and it was, “resolved, that the 
Treasurer be instructed to take $300 from the funds of the cemetery and pay 
it on a/c of said arrearage, the same to be repaid to the cemetery when wanted.” 
This was the beginning of the practise of dipping into cemetery reserve funds, 
to meet the needs of the church, and led to many heated discussions as to the 
propriety and legality of the practise. Mr. George M. Canfield, for many years 
treasurer of the cemetery, was never satisfied until the loans were all repaid, 
with interest, which was finally accomplished in 1913. At the instigation of the 
Trustees, the state legislature passed a law in 1898, prohibiting churches, which 
conducted cemeteries, from using any cemetery funds for the expenses of the 
church. 


In the summer of 1883 the Pastor spent his vacation in Europe, and during 
his absence, on July 7th, elder Zenas C. Crane died. He had been a member 
of the church forty-six years, an elder for four terms of five years each, and 
a trustee for many years. 


The annual meeting in 1884 was apprised of delinquencies on many of the 
subscription notes, and the Trustees were instructed “to use their best endeavors 
to collect the notes in their possession, due the church subscription fund.” In 
accordance with this action the Trustees voted, “that the collection of the notes 
given for payment of church debt be placed in the hands of M. B. Lindsley for 
collection under direction of the Finance Comm.” Later the finance committee 
reported; “that they had instructed that certain notes given for the church 
debt which were nearly outlawed, should be placed in the hands of a lawyer 
for collection.” Apparently the Trustees believed that a promissory note was 
a real obligation, even if merely given for a church subscription. Many present 
day subscribers do not agree with that position, but, from their conduct, hold 
that a church pledge needs to be paid, only if and when, their sentiments move 
them to pay. Result—financial embarrassment to the church. 


At a Trustees meeting on March 29th, 1884, “A sub-committee from a mtg. 
of the Lot owners of the cem. was present, consisting of M. B. Lindsley, C. M. 
Harrison & J. J. McChesney, who desired the Trustees to ascertain from the 
Congregation as to whether they would sell to a new organization the interests 
which the ch. owns in the Cem. and for what price.” The Trustees thereupon, 
“Resolved, That when a proposition is made to give the church three thousand 
dollars for their interests in the cemetery, a meeting of the congregation be 
called to consider such offer.” As no meeting was called, it is obvious that no 
such offer was made, and the church continued in the cemetery business. 


This year of 1884 marked the centennial of the founding of the church, so 
on November 10th, the matter was discussed by the Session and arrangements 
for its celebration were left in the hands of the moderator. No further record 
of this interesting event appears in the minutes, save that under date of December 
Ist, 1884, the Session voted, “to follow the Centennial Services of next Sabbath 
with extra Services during the week immediately following.” The Centennial 
was, however, celebrated on Wednesday, Dec. 3rd, with a discourse in the 
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morning given by the Pastor, entitled, “The Signification and Purposes of Sacred 
Memorials,” based on passages from Joshua IV: 6, 7, 23, 24: “That this may 
be a sign among you, that when your children ask their fathers in time to 
come, saying, What mean ye by these stones? Then ye shall answer them, That 
the waters of Jordan were cut off before the ark of the covenant of the Lord; 
when it passed over Jordan, the waters of Jordan were cut off: and these stones 
shall be a memorial unto the children of Israel forever. . . . For the Lord your 
God dried up the waters of Jordan from before you, until ye were passed over, 
as the Lord your God did to the Red sea, which he dried up from before us, 
until we were gone over: That all the people of the earth might know the hand 
of the Lord, that it is mighty: that ye might fear the Lord your God forever.” 


This discourse was published in abridged form, together with two of the 
addresses given in the afternoon. From this brochure we read:— 


“In the afternoon a very extensive and interesting programme was followed. 
After ‘All Hail the Power of Jesus’ Name’, the vast congregation was led in a 
fervent and appropriate prayer by the oldest member of the session, Mr. W™ Lane, 
in his 8lst year. A quartette then rendered Holbrook’s “Thou, who art enthroned on 
High’, after which a poem was read by Mr. C. M. Harrison on the history and 
struggles of the founders of the church. Interesting communications were presented 
from Lewis C. Grover, Esq., Rev. Robert B. Campfield, Rev. I. N. Sprague, DD., 
(a former pastor), Rev. William N. Cleveland, whose father occupied the pastorate 
from 1834 to 1840. A review of the inner life of the church from the pen of a 
lady connected with the church, was received with much pleasure. A brief and 
congenial address of congratulations from the Rev. Mr. Thomas, pastor of the 
Baptist Church, followed. Mr. A. A. Raven, of Brooklyn, made the closing address. 

“A letter was read as follows from President-elect Cleveland: 


EXECUTIVE MANSION. 
ALBANY. 
Rev. C. T. Berry 
Dear Sir: 


I have your letter informing me that. on the Seventh of the present month, 
the Centennial of the Church at Caldwell, in which my father once preached, will 
be celebrated. 

Though I remember almost nothing of the village where I spent a few very 
early days, I can sincerely say that the spot is dear to me—As the place of his 
birth should be dear to every man. 

The name brings to mind many scenes in the family circle, when the incidents 
of Caldwell life were recalled and dwelt upon with pleasure and gratitude. 

And when I remember that there my sainted parents had their home, and there 
my godly father wrought and struggled in his Heavenly Father’s mission, the place 
to me seems hallowed and sacred. 

The Caldwell Church built up and prospered by the labors of such pious and 
devoted men as have been its pastors, has much in its Centennial year, to chasten 
and consecrate its history. 

In the days to come may it always remain true and steadfast in the work com- 
mitted to its charge, faithfully teaching the pure doctrine of the gospel and avoiding 
all malice and uncharitableness. 

Yours very truly 

Grover Cleveland.” 

“The services had begun at 2:30 o’clock, and as it was now growing dark, the 
great assemblage, after a brief exhortation by the pastor and singing the Doxology, 
‘Praise God, from whom all blessings flow,’ were dismissed with the benediction.” 


The pastor in his discourse, after enlarging on the meaning and uses of 
sacred memorials, outlined the early history of the church, drawn mainly from 
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his historical sermon of January lst, 1871, giving a brief review of the former 
pastorates and closing with an exhortation for the congregation to make a new 
effort to clear the church debt. 

Mr. C. M. Harrison was a man of prominence in educational circles through- 
out the state, having been state superintendent of public schools, principal of 
Newark Academy, and at the time of the celebration was superintendent of the 
Newark City Home at Verona. His poem of fourteen cantos in blank verse, 
carried the history of the church from primeval solitude, through labor and 
hardship to a glorious future. 

Mr. A. A. Raven, President of the Atlantic Marine Insurance Company, had 
purchased a plot and erected a residence on Parsonage Hill at the corner of 
Crane Street and Hillside Avenue. His home was in Brooklyn, but he spent his 
summers in Caldwell, and became deeply interested in the work of the church 
and the development of the village. He was instrumental in the building of the 
Caldwell Rail Road, and was one of the organizers of the Outlook Hotel Com- 
pany, which built and operated the Monomonock Inn. His address coming at 
the close of a long afternoon, Mr. Raven wisely curtailed his remarks, and 
after lauding the church fathers for their perseverence and foresight, exhorted 
their children to continued faithfulness in the work of the church. 

And so ended the first century of the church’s existence. 
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CHAPTER THIRTY-FIVE 


Lifting The Mortgage 


A! THE first Trustee’s meeting after the centennial celebration, the ever- 
present matter of the church debt was given serious consideration. Mr. 
Berry met with the Board, and called attention to the fact that, since the new 
church was begun, $23,000 in interest had been paid, and that the present debt 
of $20,000 demanded interest of about $1,600 every year. He estimated that the 
subscription assets would liquidate the floating debt of $9,000, and felt that he 
could secure new subscriptions of $15,000 from members of the congregation, 
and hoped to get an additional $5,000 from other sources to clear the mortgage 
debt. The Trustees endorsed his plan but nothing was done about it for an- 
other year. 


Repeated efforts had been made to collect the outstanding subscriptions, 
but with such poor success that it was obvious that there would be insufficient 
money from this source to clear even the floating debt. The rejoicing of ’78 in 
anticipation of clearing the debt was a bit premature! 


The Trustees resorted to all sorts of expedients in making settlements of the 
subscription notes. One subscriber, who had made a subscription of three hun- 
dred dollars, paid in cash only ten dollars and eighty-five cents, and after seven 
years gave a deed for a building lot on an unopened street, in settlement. Another 
on a hundred dollar donation, paid twenty-seven dollars in cash, and later agreed 
to pay, “fifty dollars on his note and the balance when the Rail road comes, if 
he feels able.” In many cases lesser amounts were accepted, and in others the 
interest was waived. All of which reduced the amount of receipts. A very 
different attitude toward his notal obligation was shown by Mr. Zenas G. 
Harrison of Westville, who, when payment became due, sold his yoke of steers, 
sorely needed for his farm operations, and applied the proceeds toward liquidat- 
ing his indebtedness. 

And now the dilapidated condition of the horse shed demanded attention. 
In June, 1885, Messrs. Ryerson, Canfield and Crane were “delegated to ascertain 
the probable cost of erecting new horse sheds.” In August this committee re- 
ported that it was “not advisable to expend any money on the old Chapel.” 


It will be recalled that in 1877, a large opening had been cut in the east end 
of the Chapel, the floor taken up and building prepared to be utilized as 
temporary horse sheds. The work was completed at a cost of $14.40, surplus 
lumber, windows, etc. having been sold for $180.64. In February of 1881 a part 
of the roof caved in, and the broken part had been taken down and the remainder 
temporarily secured. In April, 1881, a committee was appointed, “to prepare 
plans for remodeling the old chapel into horse sheds, to solicit subscriptions for 
defraying the cost and also solicit estimates for doing the work. The committee 
to ascertain the probable cost of repairing the chapel as it stands and report.” 
They were apparently unable to secure enough money for a new building, for 
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in December it was voted, “to repair the Chapel in as good a manner as can 
be done by money raised by subscription.” 


And so the building stood until, now in 1885, it seemed to be beyond repair. 
This time the matter was taken up in earnest. In September the sexton was in- 
structed to remove the big oak tree near the chapel, and “J. H. Beach contracted 
to tear down the Chapel for $12.” It was then, “Resolved, that the best of the 
lumber in the Chapel be used in building new sheds adjoining Bowman’s land 
on the Westville road, and what lumber js not used to be sold at auction, and 
the ground where the old oak tree stood be graded off.” The old oak was known 
as the “Council Oak”, and tradition has it, that all negotiations with the Indians 
had been conducted in its shadow. 


Nothing further was done until in May 1886, Mr. Baldwin was appointed to 
oversee the grading on the south side of the church, and Mr. Berry was asked 
fo announce from the pulpit when the people should come to assist in the Grad- 
ing. The committee was instructed “to procure one bag of fertilizer to be spread 
on the lawn around the church.” Nothing seems to have been done toward erect- 
ing the building until in September, 1887, “at a special meeting of the Trustees 
held on the church green to decide where to erect the horse sheds, it was decided 
to have them erected along the old burying ground fence, from the Westville road 
thence toward the church about 108 feet, and that the Sexton be instructed to 
have the necessary grading done.” Previous to this the surplus lumber had been 
sold for $63, and the money given to the Ladies Aid Society, who had assumed 
the cost of erecting the sheds. 


There is no record as to when the work was done, but we do know that on 
December 17th, 1887, Mahlon Speer was paid for work on the foundations, and 
that the building was probably completed early in 1888. In December of ’88 
the Sexton complained, “of boys firing guns under the Church sheds, and Mr. 
Espy was instructed to notify them to desist or they would be dealt with accord- 
ing to law.” The horse sheds were utilized until 1925, when they were torn down 
to make room for the Parish House. By that time their designation had become 
a misnomer, as the automobile had all but displaced the “hay burning motors” 
of our fathers’ day. 

The building of the horse sheds had served to put the incubus of the church 
debt in the background for a season, but it was not long before it intruded 
itself once more upon the consideration of the congregation. In November 
1885, notice was received by the Trustees from the Insurance company, that 
the interest on the mortgage was past due, and unless it was paid before De- 
cember 15th, they would proceed to foreclose. The Trustees decided to have 
this notice read from the pulpit, when it, doubtless, had the desired effect, for 
the mortgage was not foreclosed. 

A number of the congregation came to the realization that the claims of 
the subscribers would virtually extinguish any return the church itself might 
expect to receive from the sale of the parsonage lands. Accordingly, at the 
annual meeting, January Ist, 1886, “It was resolved, that a committee of five 
be appointed to see how many of the subscribers to the church erection fund 
will relinquish their interest in the church lands.” “The following committee was 
appointed: Asher Crane, P. S. Pierson, Anthony Bowden, James Speer, John 
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M. Mead.” While this committee was working, the Trustees, on January 23rd, 
requested Mr. Pierson to write to the Insurance Company, asking them to 
reduce the rate of interest on the church mortgage from six to five per cent. This 
the company agreed to do, provided five thousand dollars be paid on the 
principal in two years. Mr. Pierson was requested to reply, accepting the offer. 


It will be remembered that in 1880 the rate had been lowered from seven 
to six per cent upon a similar payment, and that success encouraged the Trustees 
to accept this proposition. They still looked to the parsonage lands for funds, 
and resolved to, “request that the Trustees holding the land in trust, known 
as the parsonage land, offer the same for sale for the amount of $15,000, and 
if no purchaser can be found for that amount before the Ist day of April next, 
that they be requested to offer the same at auction in building lots or lots to 
suit purchaser.” . . . “Resolved, That that portion of the parsonage property in 
front of Harrison’s store be offered for sale and price to be fixed at $3,500, 
and if no purchaser can be found to buy the whole, we recommend that the 
same be sold in lots at public auction, or at a private sale, as may be deemed 
expedient by the Trustees.” This plot constituted what is known as the “Com- 
mon”, and it is fortunate for the town that this sale was never consummated. 

It was also decided by the Trustees, “to recommend to the annual meeting 
the plan of having the pews free and that a subscription paper be circulated 
to receive pledges for the amount necessary to meet the current expenses of the 
church, together with the interest money on the mortgage.” 

While the Trustees were engaged with the horse sheds, and worrying over 
the church debt, the Session busied itself with the spiritual welfare of the church. 
Extra meetings were held during the third week of January, 1886, and general 
neighborhood prayer meetings were held on Monday Evenings, “during the 
Pastor’s inquiry meetings.” Special meetings were also held in Franklin. As a 
result, during the summer, fifty-eight united with the church on confession of 
their faith in Jesus Christ, and eight by letter from other churches. 

At the December meeting of the Session, it was decided to recommend to 
the annual meeting the adoption of the “penny-per-day-per-member” plan or 
some other plan for meeting the interest on the mortgage. It was also decided to 
recommend the election of nine elders; three for three years; three for two years 
and three for one year, in accordance with the amended form of government: 
also, six deacons, two in each class the same as for elders. 

Following the recommendation of the Trustees, the congregation, at the 
annual meeting, voted to request the Land Trustees to sell the parsonage lands 
for $10,000, “or as much more as they can get.” It was also “Resolved; That 
during the coming year the seats of this church be free, providing that within 
two weeks from date the sum of $2,300 can be subscribed to pay. the yearly 
expenses of the church, otherwise this resolution shall be void.” . . . “That a 
committee of five persons be appointed by the Trustees to canvass the congrega- 
tion with the subscription list to raise the sum of $2,300 and report at an 
adjourned meeting. In accordance with the above resolution the Trustees ap- 
pointed, Miss Anna M. Cook, Mrs. Anna M. C. Lockward, Miss Nora Bond, 
Mrs. Laura Griffith and Mrs, Austin Hedden as the subscription committee. 
At the adjourned meeting held Jan. 14th, 1887, Miss Cook reported for the 
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committee, “that the plan was not received with favor—the plan considered 
a failure.” The committee was discharged, and on motion, by Dr. Laine, it 
was voted, “That the seats be sold under the old plan.” And so, once more, the 
plan to have free pews was shelved. 


At this adjourned meeting, the recommendation of the Session to elect nine 
elders, divided into three classes, with terms of service of one, two and three 
years respectively, was adopted, and it was decided to vote by ballot: the three 
nominees receiving the highest number of votes to serve for three years; the 
three next highest for two years, and the following three highest for one year. 
Under this plan, Thomas J. Smith, Asher Crane and Noah O. Baldwin were 
elected for three years; William H. Bond, Thomas Hoage and Cyrus B. Crane, 
for two years; and Matthias S. Canfield, Dr. Edmond R. Laine and Elias M. 
King for one year. Messrs. C. B. Crane and E. M. King declining to serve, 
Messrs. R. C. Campbell and E. C. Athearn were elected in their stead. Anthony 
Bowden, Cyrus B. Crane, J. D. Crane, J. M. Mead, James H. Husk and Charles 
E. Farrington were elected deacons, with power to determine their own terms 
of service. By this method these boards became permanent bodies, and rotation 
in office was made effectual. 


“The Ladies Aid reported efforts in the past and the desire in the future 
to discharge the obligations of the church, on January 12th, had resolved to 
assist in the “Penny-a-day” system for meeting the interest on the mortgage, 
if our Trustees decide to adopt the plan.” The congregation resolved; “that 
we raise by voluntary contributions the interest on the church debt, and after 
raising all that we can, that the deficiency be made up by the Ladies Aid Society.” 
The Trustees promptly gave their assent to the plan by the following resolution, 
a copy of which the secretary was requested to present to the ladies. 

“Whereas, the Ladies Aid Society of the Caldwell Presbyterian Church have 

at all times by their zeal in every good work and their successful efforts in collecting 

money for the benefit of the church, shown themselves equal to any task they under- 

take, therefore: Resolved, That the Trustees have heard with great satisfaction of 

the offer of the Ladies to raise by “the penny-a-day” system a sum of money which 

shall be used in liquidation of the interest on the mortgage debt of the church, 

and we assure them of our hearty co-operation.” 

The plan was accordingly inaugurated, and at the following annual meeting 
it was reported that the Ladies Aid contributed $1,100 toward the interest 
account. Of this amount, that realized from the “penny-a-day” plan was rather 
discouraging, and it was soon abandoned. We have no description of this plan, 
but we may surmise from its name that each member agreed to lay aside a 
penny per day toward the fund. 


It was at this time that a mite box was installed at the rear of the church, 
where those so inclined might deposit their loose change toward meeting the 
mortgage interest. One day the custodian of the mite box was surprised and 
shocked to find a hundred dollar bill mixed in with the pennies and dimes. She 
immediately communicated the good news to some of her colleagues, and a 
quiet investigation was instituted to identify the generous donor. After con- 
siderable underground inquiry the self-appointed committee was satisfied that 
Mrs. Asher Crane was the guilty party. When they attempted to thank Mrs. 
Crane for her generosity, she ventured some remarks bordering on rudeness, 
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and said she could not conceive how it was anybody’s business but her own, 
how much or how little she put in the mite box. 


It was in late 1886 or early 1887, that the Young Peoples’ Society of Christian 
Endeavor was established, as witnessed by the following minute in the Session 
records: “The Session desire to place on record their deep satisfaction over the 
successful organization and operation of the Young Peoples’ Union in Christian 
Endeavor, etc.” The Y.P.S.C.E. continued with varying degrees of success and 
decline for over fifty years, when it was succeeded by the Tuxis and Westminster 
Fellowship. There seems to be no particular reason for the change. 


At this time it was decided by the Session, “to place the matter of serving 
the communion by the elders, instead of by the deacons, before the next regular 
Church prayer meeting.” . . . “It was decided, nemine contradicente, to make 
the change at the meeting on January 28th, 1887.” This practice has continued 
to the present time, except when the new board of deacons was set up in 1939, 
the task of preparing the communion table and the elements was assigned to 
them. 


In the middle 1880’s the staid old church hymns and psalms began to give 
place to a lighter type of gospel songs, and in keeping with the times, the Session 
voted to secure “twenty-five copies of “The Gospel Hymns” for use in prayer 
meeting :—the money to be raised by collections at the evening services of song.” 
The tuneful and singable songs of Moody and Sankey became very popular 
and did much to stimulate interest in congregational singing. However, like 
many similar innovations, the movement has been carried to such extremes, 
that many of the modern, so-called gospel songs and choruses have lost all 
dignity and spirit of worship. At this time also, the Session recommended a 
change in the congregational hymn books, substituting the “Laudes Domini” 
for the “Songs of the Sanctuary”, which had been in use since 1869. 


In October of ’87 the Trustees appointed, “Mr. Leskom a committee to 
procure the several keys of the church, which are being used by several persons 
in the village to enter the church and play on the organ, and that the Sexton 
be instructed not to allow any one to use the organ except the organist, without 
permission of the Trustees.” In November, “it was decided that the key of the 
church, known as the “Fire Key” to be kept at Harrison’s store.” 


We must remember that at that time there was no fire company or fire alarm 
system in the village, but the alarm was given by ringing the church bell. Every- 
body responded by organizing “Bucket Brigades” to combat the danger. These 
conditions prevailed until after Caldwell Borough was organized, and a hook 
and ladder purchased. This apparatus was kept in the “Old Tobacco Shop” 
located on Brookside Avenue, at the north end of what is now Grover Cleveland 
Park, about a hundred yards south of the intersection of Westville Avenue. This 
truck was provided with a long line by which it could be dragged by hand to a 
fire; it was also provided with a pole and whiffle-trees whereby horses could be 
hitched to it. However, the horses were seldom available in time, and it usually 
devolved upon “Shank’s mare” to do the pulling. This was no easy job, as the 
truck was all of twenty feet long, and was loaded with a half dozen long ladders, 
a couple of dozen rubber buckets, picks, crowbars, shovels, axes and ex- 
tinguishers, all of which added to the weight. Later the truck was stored in 
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a shed on Roseland Avenue, where the present fire house now stands. A volunteer 
fire company was organized, and Mr. Fred Cook’s team, which was stabled at 
his undertaking establishment diagonally across Roseland avenue form the 
fire house, was often available. 


Some of the older generation will remember a fire at Rudolph’s green house 
in Essex Fells. Unfortunately, the horses were not available, and by the time the 
truck had been dragged over the longest mile ever traversed, and tugged up the 
grade at the last hundred yards, every man was ready to lie down from complete 
exhaustion. However, the buckets were put in action, and the flames soon 
subdued; then the homeward trek commenced in a very, very leisurely manner. 

After the trolley was installed in the Borough, the steel trolley poles became 
the fire alarm system, with the signal given by pounding on the poles with a 
rock or hammer. There was a tacit understanding prohibiting pounding on the 
trolley poles at any time, except in case of fire, and all the small boys of the 
village had very good reason to respect this prohibition. The fire company was 
formally organized under Mayor Espy in 1902. The old hook and ladder served 
until 1911, when a new horse-drawn apparatus was purchased. In 1912 a dis- 
carded fire-alarm bell was purchased from Bloomfield, and hung in a tower 
erected near the fire house. An automatic fire-alarm system, operating the bell, 
was installed throughout the Borough. The apparatus operating this bell was 
“fearfully and wonderfully” made, and the whirrs, squeaks, cracks, knocks and 
groans produced in working the hammer, added materially to the alarm. It was 
not until 1918 that a motorized truck with pump, hose, ladders and extinguishers 
were purchased, and made the fire company a real, up-to-date and efficient body. 
They were a proud outfit, when they ran the truck alongside of Provost’s pond, 
and put it through its tests. The bell was superseded by an air horn in 1919, 
and for the somewhat musical tone of the bell, was substituted a note on which 
the “superannuated bovine expired.” Many exciting and ludicrous anecdotes 
might be given relative to the experiences of the fire company, which, however, 
have no place in this narrative. 

The annual meeting of January 2, 1888 was one with mixed sentiments:— 
sadness over the death, the previous month, of Dr. Charles H. Hunter, President 
of the Board of Trustees; and rejoicing over the fact that the floating debt of the 
church had been liquidated. The Trustees were pleased to submit the following 
report :— 

“The Treasurer’s report informs you that the church has no floating debt and 
you certainly are not more pleased than are the Trustees to confirm it, and we 
should all praise God and take courage. Seeing that two years ago this debt was 
over $9,000, in addition to our mortgage, was crushing us to earth, and behold! 
What has God wrought! He has put it into our hearts and given us the ability 
to rise as one man, and throw off that debt, and undaunted by this great effort, 
we had yet the ability and determination to subscribe and pay promptly the interest 
amounting to $1,000 on the mortgage debt. The collection of this latter sum was 
taken in charge by the Ladies Aid Society, and upon Mrs. E. S. Leskom, as a member 
of that Society, devolved the labor, fatigue and worry incident to the thorough 
canvass of the congregation for subscribers to that object, and also the collection 
of the sums, so subscribed, when due, and the Trustees wish at this time to tender 
their thanks to the Ladies Aid Society collectively, and to Mrs. Leskom singularly, 


for the great assistance rendered. The Trustees wish also to thank the Congregation, 
who so nobly responded to the demand made on them for this money. This interest 
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will have to be met each year so long as the church has this mortgage on it, and 
the Trustees think no plan can be devised, which will so easily accomplish the 
object, as the one so successfully tried last year, and would recommend that it be 
pursued this year.” 

“The Insurance Company who hold this mortgage of $20,000, when requested 
to reduce the rate of interest from 6% to 5%, would only consent to do so provided 
$5,000 should be paid on account of the $20,000 at the expiration of two years 
from April 1886. This sum will therefore be due in April of this year. There are 
sources from which all or part of this $5,000 could be secured viz:—by sale of the 
Church property known as “The Common”; by sale of the plot of ground adjoining 
the parsonage, or by receipt of the church’s share in the proceeds, when sold, of the 
lands held in trust by the land Trustees: but this is a very uncertain quarter to look 
for relief, for we feel that many of us will be “gathered to our fathers” before the 
Church can hope to receive any benefit from that unknown and undivided quantity.” 


Some suggestions for immediate action were recommended :— 


“The amount of the old notes given by the subscribers to the Church debt re- 
maining unpaid will aggregate the sum of $5,850, without interest; of this amount 
the Trustees think that about $750 could be collected if some urgent measure were 
taken to do so.” The following suggestions for appraising the pews were submitted 
to the congregation for decision “First, Shall the appraised value be increased? 
Second, Shall a certain number of pews be removed from the Church, or closed 
from occupancy, “till the number of pews shall be rather lesss than required, and 
be in demand, and not as present (so to speak) a drug on the market, and as the 
renting of pews seems to partake somewhat of the nature of a “bargain and sale”, 
the Church would fare better if the market was not overstocked with pews... . It 
being understood that pew rents are payable weekly or monthly; Shall any action 
be taken in case a pew holder has failed to pay rent for three months?—and shall 
a pew be declared vacant after due notice of the arrearage? 

“The practise of some to take pews valued at $25, $30, or $40, where they 
are unable or unwilling to pay more than $5, $10, or $15, thus preventing those 
from taking these pews who are able and willing to pay the price, and also de- 
priving the church of so much of the revenue needed to meet expenses. The Trustees 
recommend congregational action, so that whatever steps were taken by the Trustees 
to collect arrearages, would not subject them to the implication of acting from 
personal motives.” 

Respectfully submitted, Board of Trustees.” 


In response to these recommendations the congregation voted; “That any 
pew holder three months in arrears for pew rent, after having been duly notified 
and shall refuse to pay the same, that the pew be declared vacant.” Also, “A 
committee of six was appointed to take into consideration the report of the 
Trustees and deliberate with them.” The committee consisted of P. S. Pierson, 
Marcus S. Crane, E. R. Laine, Wm. H. Bond, Robert C. Ryerson and Lewis G. 
Lockward. 


This committee, being somewhat in doubt as to its status, reported to the 
Trustees under date of Feb. 7th, 1888, that: 


“from what enquiry we have made and what information we have come in 
possession of, we have found no one to suggest a remedy for the betterment of 
the financial interests of the church, and we further find that there seems to be a 
general misunderstanding of the resolution as passed by the meeting aforesaid, and 
find but few members of the congregation that seem to understand its purport or 
meaning. ... The committee would most respectfully submit for your consideration 
the following recommendations :— 

First. As a large majority of the subscribers to the church debt have signified 
their willingness over their signature to surrender their rights to the parsonage 
lands, we would most urgently press upon the Trustees the necessity of proceeding 
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at once to secure a title to the same. The longer you delay, the more difficult will 
become the task. Many of the original signers have departed this life, and every 
death increases the number, . . . and consequently makes the task of perfecting 
the title to the land more difficult. 

Second. We would further recommend that the Trustees dispose of all lands now 
held by the church without unnecessary delay and apply the proceeds to the 
liquidation of the church debt, believing when that is done, the amount remaining 
will have become so small, that it can be raised without difficulty and the church 
released of the large debt, which has so long burdened the congregation. 

Third. The committee beg leave to recommend the calling of a joint meeting 
of the Session, the Trustees and this committee to take in consideration all matters 
involved in the foregoing resolutions. All of which is respectfully submitted, 

L. G. Lockward, Secry. P. S. Pierson, Chairman.” 
The first resolution was adopted by the Trustees, and the others laid on 


the table. 


At this same annual meeting of 1888, Mr. Morris B. Lindsley, Secretary and 
Business Agent of the Cemtery Committee, offered a resolution, 

“That the Trustees be instructed to appropriate the sum of eight hundred 
dollars of the surplus money on hand from the Cemetery as a sinking fund, to be 
placed at interest, and the interest to be added to the principal each year until 
all the lots in the Cemetery are sold.” 

This resolution was adopted, together with one, 

“That one half of the receipts realized from the sale of lots in the Cemetery be 

hereafter added to the above sinking fund to be loaned, and interest each year to 

be added thereto, until all the lots are sold.” 

These resolutions mark the first step toward providing for the future care 
of the roads, walks, buildings, shrubbery, etc., in the Cemetery, after the sale 
of lots should cut off that principal source of revenue. This “Future Maintenance 
Fund” has been gradually built up until the principal amounts to over $160,000, 
as of 1944, the income from which is to be devoted to the above purposes. 


The hand of death was laid heavily on the official boards of the church 
late in 1887 and early in 1888. In December of ’87, as has been stated, Dr. 
Charles H. Hunter, President of the Trustees, was taken by death, and the whole 
congregation mourned the loss of their friend and family doctor, who by his 
quiet and sympathetic ministrations at all times and in all weather, had light- 
ened their bodily and spiritual burdens. Dr. Hunter was a physician who believed 
that his high calling was one of service to mankind, and not for the accumu- 
lation of wealth. It is said that he never rendered a bill, and on his death left 
instructions that all unpaid accounts should be destroyed. 


In February, 1888, Elder Matthias Smith Canfield died, after having served 
as an elder for thirty-two years, and as treasurer of the benevolences since the 
resignation of Jonathan Provost in 1871. “Smith” Canfield, as he was called, 
had in his younger days taught school in Rockaway, Verona and Caldwell; had 
been Township Collector and Justice of the Peace, and practised as a small 


town lawyer. At the time of his death he was superintendent of the Sunday 
School. 


On March 4th, 1888, the session suffered another loss by the death of Elder 
Asher Crane, who had served as elder for sixteen years. He had been elected 
to the Board of Trustees in 1845, and had served in that body, intermittently, 
for twenty-nine years. Mr. Crane, descended from one of the sons of Samuel 
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Crane who had migrated from Franklin to Westville; was successful as a farmer 
and operator of the old saw mill established by Caleb Hetfield, and was one of 
the organizers of the First National Bank of Orange. | 

One occurrence which has never been erased from the memories of the “Old 
Timers” is the “Blizzard of ’88.” On Sunday; March 11th it began to snow 
lightly in the evening. It kept up with increasing intensity all day on Monday 
the 12th, with zero temperature and gale winds, which continued throughout 
Tuesday the 13th. While there may have been storms with greater snowfall, the 
zero temperature and gales which accompanied this storm have never been 
experienced, before or since. The snow was like fine sand, and the drifts were 
packed in some instances to the second story of the houses. Roads were blocked, 
trains were stalled. Traffic was at a stand-still. 

It happened that election day fell on March 13th of that year, and the un- 
toward weather threw the whole machinery out of joint. There were two election 
districts in Caldwell Township—one in Verona and the second in the old Brick 
Store in Franklin. By heroic effort the Verona polls were kept open and a vote 
of 153 recorded. In Franklin, however, no vote was taken, due to the fact that 
the Clerk of Elections, Charles B. Canfield, failed to bring the ballot box. The 
Township was normally strongly democratic, but in 1887 a republican “land- 
slide” had elected a republican Township Committee and officers. The republicans 
were confident of repeating their victory in 1888, but when the votes were 
counted in Verona, it was found that the democrats had won by a safe margin. 
As there was no vote in the Franklin district, the republican Town Committee, 
in order to retain their incumbency, ruled “no election”, and retained their 
offices. The democrats brushed aside this ruling and proceeded to organize a 
democratic Town Committee. The republicans held their meetings in Morris B. 
Lindsley’s office, over Harrison’s store and the democrats in A. A. Snyder’s 
hotel—The Caldwell House. There were two tax collectors—N. N. Crane for 
the republicans and Moses A. Hoage for the democrats, and the tax payers paid 
their dues to the collector of their respective choice. As confusion over the 
election prevailed in many places, the legislature passed an “Enabling Act” 
whereby special elections could be held in April to resolve the difficulty. How- 
ever, the Caldwell republicans refused to put the election machinery in operation, 
and no election was held. The democrats instituted legal proceedings and the 
matter dragged through the courts for almost a year, until the Supreme Court 
rendered a decision against the republicans and ousted them from office. They 
delayed conforming to the court action, until a threat of citation for contempt 
of court moved them, on Feb. 28th, 1889 to file from their stronghold in Mr. 
Lindsley’s office to the citadel of the democrats at the Caldwell House and turn 
over all their books and records in a spirit of bravado rather than contrition. 
At the election which shortly followed the republicans were strongly repudiated 
at the polls by a disgusted citizenry. 


Realizing the good job the Ladies Aid had done in making collections during 
the past year, in March, 1888, the Trustees voted; 

“That the Ladies Aid Society be given all Pew rents due prior to January 1887, 
and such pew rents of 1887 as the Treasurer sees fit to give them for collection, also 
such back subscriptions as he may deem proper, the proceeds of the above, when 
collected, to go to help pay interest on the mortgage.” 
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Many of these accounts were considered “dead horses” by the Trustees, so 
they were perfectly willing to turn over to the ladies those considered to be 
hopeless. That the ladies proved to be better collectors than the men, is shown in 
the next annual report, when the ladies turned over $780 in cash, and $67.01 
from old subscriptions and interest. 


The recommendations of the advisory committee relative to persuading the 
subscribers to the church debt to relinquish their rights in the parsonage lands, 
was put in operation by the church Trustees appointing Mr. Leskom, “a com- 
mittee to procure a paper from F. H. Howell, Esq. that would be a “Quit Claim” 
to be signed by the subscribers of the church debt, releasing all rights and title 
in the Parsonage lands,” and it was decided to make a strenuous effort to obtain 
signers to the quit claims. However, progress was so delayed, that in August 
it was voted by the Church Trustees to offer to buy back the property from the 
Land Trustees for $12,000, and thus clear the title. Furthermore, “Mr. Thomas 
J. Smith was appointed a committee to formulate a plan whereby the “Common” 
in front of Harrison’s store can be sold to the best advantage to the church and 
village, with such reservation that it be kept as a public park.” Nothing resulted 
from either of these proposals. It was later proposed to form a syndicate to 
purchase the parsonage lands, but without success. 


There developed some misunderstanding between the Church Trustees and 
the Land Trustees: the former felt that the Land Trustees were not exerting 
sufficient effort in selling the land; the latter expressed unwillingness to sacrifice 
the property, or to sell it back to the church in such a way as might jeopardize 
the rights of the subscribers to them entrusted. They did submit the following 
communication to the Church Trustees on Dec. 15, 1888; 

“Resolved, that the Church Trustees be requested to furnish the Land Trustees 

with a copy of the list of subscribers to church debt, and also a list of those who 

have relinquished their claims to the church. Whereas, The Trustees of what is 
known as the Parsonage Land, holding the same in trust for the benefit of the 
subscribers to the First Presbyterian Church of Caldwell erection fund, feel de- 
sirous for a settlement with the subscribers and to dispose of the said property and 

be released from any further liability;—Resolved, that we, the said Trustees, hereby 

agree to sell off the residue of said land for the sum of twelve thousand dollars, 

said money to be appropriated in payment of the church debt. 


(signed) E. P. Backus, 
Secy & Treas. of the Board of Trustees.” 


Action by the Church Trustees was deferred until the statement called for 
could be completed. 


Meanwhile the Insurance Company had notified the Church Trustees that 
the five thousand dollar payment on the mortgage promised two years before, 
was due and must be paid. The Land Trustees had not been idle during the 
interim, but by auction and private sale, were able to dispose of sufficient 
property to turn over to the Church Trustees ten thousand dollars, on October 
23, 1889, which amount was paid the Company; reducing the mortgage to ten 
thousand dollars. The endeavors to secure signatures to the quit claims had been 
so far successful that 92.9627% of the subscriptions were released, leaving 
only 7.0373% of the receipts of the land sales to be divided among those sub- 
scribers who still clung to their rights. 
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In view of the eased financial condition of the church, the Session in 
December, 1889, adopted a form letter to be printed and distributed among the 
congregation, setting forth the relief afforded by clearing one half of the church 
debt, and describing in optimistic terms the spiritual condition of the church. 
Appended was a pledge which they desired every member would subscribe to:— 


1—A new consecration to God. 

2—Daily prayer for the work of the Church. 
3—Conscientious church attendance. 

4—Influence non-Christians to attend services. 
9—More sociability. 

6—Pray for and cooperate with Pastor and Session. 


An interesting side-light on current history is revealed by the Trustees’ 
minutes of December 21, 1889, that “the use of the Church was granted to the 
G. A. R. for an exhibition of Edison’s Phonograph, it being understood that one 
half of the receipts go to the Ladies Society.” This was the time when the wax 
cylinder records were being perfected, and the crude and raspy reproductions 
were filling the listeners with wonder and astonishment at the impossible 
accomplishment of reproducing the human voice. A party from the Ladies Aid 
visited Edison’s laboratory in West Orange, where one of their number made a 
piano recording. After the exceedingly tinny recording had been played back 
for them, the wax cylinder was presented to the performer, and was preserved 
until in a few years, it disintegrated. What changes twenty-five years have made 
in the usefulness of this interesting toy! 


Early in 1890 the matter of a railroad to Caldwell again came to the front. 
The Trustees granted the use of the Lecture Room for a meeting on Feb. 27th, 
to discuss the project, and on March 5th, after discussion, “as to whether the 
Church ought to subscribe to help build the Rail Road,” it was decided to call 
a special Parish meeting, “for the purpose of bringing the matter before the 
people, and it was resolved, that the Trustees recommend to the people of the 
Parish at this meeting, that the Church contribute the sum of Twenty-five hun- 
dred dollars, on the completion of a Rail Road to Caldwell.” A congregational 
meeting was accordingly called for March 29th, 1890, at which meeting, after 
discussion as to the legality of the church subscribing to the project, and an 
opinion of Mr. Thomas C. Provost, that the church could legally make such a 
subscription, the following resolution was adopted by a vote of five in the 
affirmative and one negative. 

“Resolved, That the Land Trustees be directed to pay to the Caldwell Railway 

the Sum of Twenty-five hundred dollars ($2500) out of the proceeds of the sale of 

the parsonage lands due to the church, upon the same terms as other subscriptions 

for the same purpose, provided the same can be done legally, and that the trustees 

of the church be instructed to get a legal opinion upon the subject.” 

It would appear from the size of the vote, that there was little enthusiasm 
for the project. Doubtless many of the people remembered the railroad boom 
of twenty years before, with its accompanying losses, and so did not “take much 
stock” in this new venture. Nevertheless, $75,000 capital was secured, and the 
undertaking pushed to completion. The only portion of the old right of way 
utilized, was across the “Flat”, to the top of Verona hill, whence it swung 
north, following the slope of the mountain, avoiding the tunnel through the 
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mountain and the extensive fill and bridge at Verona Lake. By connecting with 
the Greenwood Lake Railroad at Great Notch, four and a half miles from Cald- 
well, the tunnel was eliminated by going around the end of the mountain. While 
this added eight or ten miles to the distance to Jersey City, the saving in expense, 
and in time over the old stages to Montclair, seemed to justify the added m_le- 
age. The project was completed and the first train for the public was run on 
Monday, August 3rd, 1891. This was a gala day in the village, and all availed 
themselves of the free rides to Great Notch and return. 


The rolling stock consisted of a second hand locomotive; a passenger coach 
with cast iron seats with red plush cushions, oil lamps and a pot stove for heating; 
a combination smoker and baggage car, completed the equipment—all of the 
vintage of the 1870’s. There were no through trains to New York, and everyone 
was obliged to change cars at Great Notch. As a turntable was not installed 
until some two or three years later, the locomotive made the outbound trip in 
reverse, but the trip into town was made in great style, with the wheezing 
engine, spouting steam at every joint, proudly leading the two car train. 


An interesting episode occurred when the first train backed into the station 
to receive passengers. The track was laid following the curve around “Parsonage 
Bend”, parallel and adjacent to Bloomfield Avenue. The station consisted of 
an uncovered plank platform, with a six by six ticket booth and office at the 
western end. In setting this building the carpenters had neglected to allow for 
the banking of the track on the curve, so when the train backed in, the upper 
corner of the coach so far overhung as to strike the upper part of the office, and 
toppled it over. Fortunately there was no one inside, and the assembled crowd 
saw the impending catastrophe in time to scatter, like chickens, and avoid any 
injury. 

The first time table, dated August 3rd, 1891, provided four trains east bound 
and five west bound each day. No provision was made for Sunday trains, so, on 
August 9th, a second schedule was published, with two trains each way on 
Sunday. The agreement with the Greenwood Lake allowed no credit for Cald- 
well passengers between Great Notch and Jersey City, consequently the revenue 
derived from the four and a half miles of traffic over the Caldwell Railway was 
inadequate to meet running expenses, and in about a year the Caldwell branch 
was turned over to the Greenwood Lake for operation, without compensation — 
to the Caldwell people. The stockholders fared no better than those of the 
previous railroad investment. 

The Officers of the Company were:—President, C. M. Harrison; V.-Pres., 
James Bowers; Treas., N. O. Baldwin; Sec’y, Rob’t J. S. White; Gen’l Mer, 
W. W. Worthington. The Directors consisted of the Officers with Henry Ahlborn 
and T. V. A. Trotter. 

It was for the construction of the railroad that our Italian friends were 
brought to Caldwell, and their hob-nailed shoes, velvet vests (gravy stained 
and somewhat the worse for wear), their ponderous pipes and incomprehensible 
language provided inexhaustible sources of wonderment and amusement to the 
small boys of the village. Many of the descendants of these immigrants are with 
us today, and have become fully Americanized and most useful citizens. 

While at the time the railroad was built, it provided improved transportation 
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for the town, the slow running time, due to the long mileage and heavy grade, 
have made it a poor competitor with the trolley, bus and automobile in these 
days of hurry and bustle. The advent of the railroad marked the beginning of 
the change from a truly rural village to a suburban community. 


In April of 1890 permission was given Mr. S. B. Bond to grade the “Com- 
mon”, he was to have the surplus soil in payment for his labor. Up to this time 
the “Common” was rough and uneven, raised a few feet above Bloomfield 
Avenue, with a rather steep grade to Westville Avenue. The whole surface was 
now lowered and evened, and the slope made more gradual. 


A regular visitor to the Common each summer was the “Tin Type Man”, 
whose studio on wheels was welcomed by most of the young people of the 
village. He sold about a dozen one-half by one inch tin-type portraits for a 
quarter, developed and delivered “while you wait.” The portrait did not always 
prove very acceptable. It was the prevalent custom among the boys, as soon as 
school “let out” for the summer vacation to get a “Reiley Bob”, thus doing 
away with the necessity of brushing the hair, and eliminating a tell-tale danger 
signal during swimming season. At the same time shoes and stockings were 
discarded, except for formal occasions. I remember asking my mother for a 
quarter to get some tin-types. She was agreeable, but insisted that I first get 
a haircut. I went at once to “Charley the Barber’s” and got a “Reiley”, and then 
had my picture taken. The result was not very satisfactory to the one supplying 
the capital! 

After it was graded the Common became the center for the boys’ “sandlot” 
ball games, but the real baseball games were played by the senior teams, the 
“Rurals” and others, on the diamond located on Westville Avenue where Eliza- 
beth Street now runs, and later on the field opposite the big oak, where Ward 
Place enters Park Avenue. 

In July of 1890 the Trustees authorized a fence along the old burying ground 
fronting Bloomfield Avenue, to consist of three iron pipe rails, supported on 
turned wooden posts. This fence where it turned the corner to the church near 
the Lecture Room entrance, provided a convenient roosting place for the boys 
while awaiting the last call to enter Sunday School. The locust posts were pro- 
vided by Mr. N. O. Baldwin and were turned at Crane’s saw mill. This fence, 
together with a picket fence between the church and the horse sheds, was erected 
by Mr. Sherman Paddock at a cost of $46.80—an enlightening comment on 
present prices. 

In October of 1890, Mr. Morris B. Lindsley, who was acting as agent for 
the Land Trustees, suggested to the Church Trustees, that if Crane Street were 
extended eastward, a number of desirable lots could be mapped and sold. In 
the deed of trust no provision had been made for the extension of Crane Street, 
and as the Land Trustees, by that agreement, were only empowered to hold and 
sell the land for the benefit of the subscribers to the church debt, and to expend 
no money, the Church Trustees voted to purchase from the Land Trustees sixty 
feet on the east side of Arlington Avenue at ten dollars per front foot, for the 
purpose of extending Crane Street. The Land Trustees refused to sell for less 
than $12.25 per foot, so the Church Trustees agreed to pay this price. A con- 
tract was made with Mr. P. A. Matthews to grade the extension for nine hundred 
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dollars:—six hundred yards of the surplus earth being sold to Mr. E. R. Dilling- 
ham for $78.75, for fill on his Crane Street property, opposite Hillside Avenue. 
After almost two years delay, the rough grading was completed, and on Feb- 
ruary 7th, 1893 the President was authorized to tender the Crane Street exten- 
sion to the Borough Council as a public street. This transfer was not con- 
summated, however, until on May 3, 1904. At the request of the Borough 
Council, the Trustees authorized a deed to be drawn, transferring it to the 
Borough, since it was being used as a public street. 

In February of 1887, the Session had adopted a plan of having the elders 
conduct the prayer meetings in alphabetical order, and printed cards, listing 
topics and leaders, had been prepared for three years; but now, in December 
1890, it was voted to return to the practise of the pastor leading the prayer 
meeting. At this time, also, it was, “Recommended that the Pastor accept the 
invitation to participate in the Baptist Church “Jubilee” over their release 
from debt tomorrow night.” This was a case of mutual rejoicing, for the Land 
Trustees had just turned over to the Church Trustees a sufficient sum to pay 
the Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company $10,543.93, which cancelled the 
mortgage with interest, and left the Church clear of debt for the first time since 
1875. The Presbyterians and Baptists might well unite in a jubilee. 

The Session also, “voted to continue efforts to support a missionary in 
China, the Session agreeing to take at least 20 shares at $13 a share.” The 
church debt being wiped out, they were not content to rest on their arms. 


CHAPTER THIRTY-SIX 


> 


Debt Free 


ff Pare annual meeting held January Ist, 1891, was one of thanksgiving and 

rejoicing, in that the debt on the church had at last been cleared. For 
fifteen long years the congregation had planned, scrimped and denied them- 
selves to meet the payments on the mortgage, and now they could hardly realize 
that the debt had been lifted. To properly bring this freedom to their realiza- 
tion, “it was resolved, that a committee of 5 Ladies and 5 Gentlemen be appointed 
by the Chairman to make arrangements to celebrate the payment of the church 


debt. .. . The Chairman appointed the following as members of the committee :— 
Mrs. Morris B. Lindsley Mr. Caleb Crane 
** Marcus Harrison “ R. C. Ryerson 
“ G. B. Nicolai “Thos. J. Smith 
* Caleb Gould “Lewis G. Lockward 
Miss Mary Harrison “Thos. C. Provost.” 


It has not been recorded just what was the nature of this celebration, but 
we may be assured that it was a joyous occasion and that “a good time was 
had by all.” In accordance with a recommendation of the Trustees, the can- 
celled bond for twenty thousand dollars was presented to Mr. Lindsley, who 
had acted as agent for the Land Trustees, made surveys, drew up, recorded and 
delivered deeds, etc., and the Trustees took this means of acknowledging his 
faithful and efficient services in the premises. 

At the annual meeting a recommendation of the Trustees, “that the tract of 
land known as the “Common” be presented to the village of Caldwell to be 
kept as a public park,” was discussed and referred to a special congregational 
meeting to be held January 16th, 1891. At this meeting Mr. Lindsley presented 
the following resolution:—“Resolved, That the Trustees of the First Presbyterian 
Church at Caldwell, N. J. be authorized to execute and deliver to Lewis G. Lock- 
ward, Thomas J. Smith, John M. Mead, Thomas C. Provost and Robert C. 
Ryerson, as Trustees, a deed of trust for the triangular plot of land known as 
the “Common”, being bounded on its westerly side by Roseland Avenue, North- 
erly by Bloomfield Avenue, and Southerly by land formerly of John McChesney 
and Thomas C. Provost. That in the deed of trust it be declared that said trustees 
shall hold the plot in trust for the uses and purposes of a public park or com- 
mon, and for no other use or purpose whatever.” . . . “On motion it was, 
Resolved, That in the case of death, resignation or removal of a Trustee, that 
such vacancy shall be filled from the board of Trustees of the Church.” “On 
motion of R. C. Ryerson it was, Resolved, That we direct and command the 
Trustees and their successors forever, to prohibit and prevent, at any and all 
times, the erection of any building of any kind or description whatever upon 
said Property.” These resolutions were adopted as a whole by a vote of seven- 
teen yea and one nay. 
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It should be noted that these resolutions differed from the recommendations 
of the Church Trustees, in that the title to the “Common” is vested in the board 
of Park Trustees appointed from the membership of the Church Trustees, and 
not in the village of Caldwell. The title to the property and the responsibility 
of preserving it as a public park was entrusted to the Park Trustees, and so 
persists. The following have been appointed to the Board as death has created 
vacancies :—John Espy, George M. Canfield, Albert E. Marr, Francis K. Raynor, 
Roswell W. Chandler, John C. Moore, Personette G. Baldwin and Walker W. 


Stevenson. The five last-named comprise the Board as now constituted. 


In order to ratify this congregational action, at a Trustee meeting held 
August 25, 1891: “On motion of Mr. Leskom the President and Secy were 
instructed to execute a deed for the triangular piece of land known as the Com- 
mons to Lewis G. Lockward and others.” In accordance with this action a deed 
of trust was drawn up as recorded in Book of Deeds M 26 page 43 in the 
Register’s office of Essex County in Newark, as follows:— 


- “This indenture made the ninth day of September in the year of our Lord 
eighteen hundred and ninety-one. Between the Trustees of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Caldwell of the Township of Caldwell in the County of Essex and State 
of New Jersey of the first part, And Lewis G. Lockward, John M. Mead, Robert 
C. Ryerson, Thomas J. Smith and Thomas C. Provost, Trustees, of the Township 
of Caldwell in the County of Essex and State of New Jersey, of the second part:— 
Witnesseth, that the said party of the first part for and in consideration of the 
sum of one dollar, lawful money of the United States of America, to it in hand 
paid by the said party of the second part, at or before the ensealing and delivery 
of these presents, the receipt whereof is hereby acknowledged, has granted, bar- 
gained, sold, aliened, remised, released, conveyed and confirmed, and by these 
presents does grant, bargain, sell, alien, remis, release, convey and confirm unto the 
said party of the second part, and to their heirs and successors forever, in trust 
for the uses and purposes hereinafter mentioned, All that certain tract or parcel 
of land and premises, hereinafter particularly described, situate, lying and being 
in the Township of Caldwell, in the County of Essex and State of New Jersey. 

Beginning at the intersection of the southerly side of Bloomfield Avenue with 
the easterly side of Roseland Avenue; thence running along said easterly side of 
Roseland Avenue, southerly to the Northerly line of land of Justus B. McChesney; 
thence easterly along the said Northerly line of said McChesney and along Northerly 
line of lands of Thomas C. Provost to an angle in the said Provost’s line; thence 
still along his line in a Northeasterly direction to the Southerly side of Bloomfield 
Avenue; thence Westerly along said Southerly side of Bloomfield Avenue to the 
easterly side of Roseland Avenue and of place of Beginning: It being the intention 
of the party of the first part to convey the triangular piece of land bounded on 
the South by said McChesney and Provost, known as the “Church Common”. 

Together with all and singular the tenements, hereditaments and appurtenances 
thereunto belonging, or in any wise appertaining and the reversion and reversions, 
remainder and remainders, rents, issues and profits thereof. And also all the 
estate, right, title, interest, property, possession, claim and demand whatsoever, 
as well in law as in equity of the said party of the first part, of, in and to the 
above described premises and every part and parcel thereof with the appurtenances. 
To Have and to hold, all and singular the above mentioned and described premises, 
together with the appurtenances unto the said party of the second part, their heirs 
and successors forever, in trust nevertheless for the uses and purposes of a public 
park or common, and for no other use or purpose whatever as limited and defined 
in certain resolutions passed at a Parish meeting of the Congregation of said, 
The First Presbyterian Church of Caldwell New Jersey, January 16th, 1891, of 
_which the following is a copy, and pursuant to which resolution this deed is made, 
that is to say: Resolved: That the Trustees of the First Presbyterian Church of 
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Caldwell N. J. be authorized to execute and deliver to Thomas J. Smith, Lewis G. 
Lockward, John M. Mead, Thomas C. Provost and Robert C. Ryerson, as trustees, 
a deed of trust for the triangular plot of land known at the “Common”, being 
bounded on its westerly side by Roseland Avenue, northerly by Bloomfield Avenue 
and Southerly by land formerly of John McChesney, and Thomas C. Provost, that 
in the deed of trust it be declared that said trustees shall hold the plot in trust 
for the uses and purposes of a public park or common and for no other use or 
purpose whatsover. 

Resolved: That in the case of death, resignation or removal that such vacancy 
shall be filled from the board of trustees of the church. Resolved: That we direct 
and command the Trustees and their successors forever, to prohibit and prevent 
at any, and all times, the erection of any building of any kind or description what- 
soever upon said property. In Witness whereof the said party of the first part, 
has caused its common seal to be hereto affixed, and these presents to be signed 
by its President, the day and year first above written. 


Signed. Sealed and delivered Robert C. Ryerson (L.S.) 
in the presence of President of the 
H. M. Benham. Board of Trustees 


Be it remembered, that on this Ninth day of September, A.D. eighteen hundred 
and ninety one, before me the subscriber, a Commissioner of Deeds in and for the 
said County and State, personally appeared H. M. Benham who being by me duly 
sworn on his oath says, that he is the Secretary of the Board of Trustees of the 
First Presbyterian Church of Caldwell, that he knows the Common Seal of the 
Trustees of the First Presbyterian Church of Caldwell, the grantor of the foregoing 
deed of conveyance named: that the seal affixed to said deed is the common seal 
of said The Trustees of the First Presbyterian Church of Caldwell, and was so 
affixed by its order: That Robert C. Ryerson was at the time of the affixing of said 
seal, the President of said Board of Trustees and signed the said deed by the order 
of said Board in deponent’s presence, and that this deponent at the same time 
subscribed his name to said deed as an attesting witness. 


Subscribed and sworn before me i ] 
Idwell, n aforesaid. 
Commissioner of Deeds.” J 

This generous action on the part of the congregation became one of the 
greatest contributions toward the beauty of the town. 

Ever since the new church was completed, having the largest auditorium 
in the village, it was in constant demand for all sorts of public assemblies. At 
last this demand became so miscellaneous and insistent, that the Trustees on 
February 27, 1891, “Resolved, that hereafter the Trustees refuse to grant the 
use of the church for any purpose not strictly in accord with Church work, 
excepting to the Public School for commencement exercises.” This action did 
not dispel worries of the Trustees, for whereas, the former problem had been 
to arrange for the use of the church property, now it became one of placating 
those whom they refused. The people of the village were so accustomed to 
consider the Presbyterian Church as public property, that they resented this 
action by the Trustees—and this spirit persists even to the present day. When- 
ever any organization desires a place of assembly, the Presbyterian church 
immediately suggests itself. 

The Trustees were confronted with difficulties in enforcing their rule regard- 
ing the use of the church, as it was found that certain parties applied to the 
pastor, and received permission in disregard of this regulation. Accordingly, 
the Trustees were constrained to furnish the pastor with a copy of the resolu- 
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tion and request that all future applications be referred to the President of 
the Board. 

While it is fitting that the church should provide a center for all uplifting 
social activities, there are certain secular programs, which are incompatible 
with the work of the church, and the Trustees and Session have always had 
this problem of determining the expediency of granting the use of church property 
in questionable cases, especially since other suitable accommodations have 
been provided. This matter is now delegated to a committee from the Trustees 
and Session, who have the unpleasant duty of passing on all applications from 
outside parties for use of the building. 

In October of 791, another child of this church “set up house-keeping” for 
itself, as indicated in the Session records. 


“The following persons were at their own request dismissed to unite with others 
in constituting the Presbyterian Church of Roseland, N. J. on October 30th, 1891. 


Miss M. L. Dodd Mrs. Phoebe F. Condit 
Mrs. Hattie A. Harrison Mr. David N. Cougle 
Mr. Wm. H. Harrison Mirgowr 7 
Henry Francis Harrison Rufus F. Harrison. 
Miss Susan Condit Mrs. Sarah C. Harrison 
Miss Mary J. Condit Mrs. Laura Griffith 


Miss Hattie J. Condit.” 

On December 2, 1891, the Session “voted, to present the cause of the Moun- 
tainside Hospital, Montclair, for the contribution of the people on Jan. 3, 
1892.” This Hospital was founded in 1890 by a group of women from the 
neighboring communities, including Caldwell Township, which at that time 
was a single political entity, the various boroughs not having yet been set up. 
The hospital was first opened in 1891, in a private dwelling purchased for the 
purpose, with twelve beds. The churches in the vicinity were depended upon 
for a major part of the support of the institution. From that modest beginning 
it has grown to a capacity of three hundred sixty-eight beds and bassinets, with 
land, buildings, equipment and furnishings valued at nearly three million 
dollars, and has become one of the major philanthropic enterprises of the 
whole region. 

At the annual meeting of 1892, the Trustees submitted a lengthy report, 
written in his usual interesting manner, by the president, Robert C. Ryerson. 
He reported the delivery of the deed for the “Common” to the Park Trustees; . 
the purchase of a new safe for the church; repairs and improvements to the 
parsonage, long delayed on account of the church debt; the opening and grad- 
ing of the Crane Street Extension for the Land Trustees, and the sale of lots 
to the amount of two thousand dollars thereon. He then expanded upon the 
need for a building for public meeting in the village, and pointed out the per- 
plexities of the Board and the misunderstandings of many persons regarding 
the action in banning, “the use of the church for any purpose not strictly in 
accord with church work.” He closed with the remark that: “this church has 
not been dedicated as yet, but this fact offers no excuse for its use on any and 
all occasions for secular purposes, and public gatherings. We welcome the day 
when this edifice, beautified and adorned within and without, shall be dedicated 
to the service of the Triune God. Then will we have our Jubilee, and every 
voice break forth and sing, ‘Praise God from whom all blessing flow.’ ” 
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The following item in the Session records is of some interest: — 


“June 16, 1892. By appointment of Presbytery the eldest son of the pastor, Geo. T. 
Berry, was this eve. ordained to the Gospel Ministry. In the absence of the 
Moderator, Rev. Mr. Poull of Bloomfield, owing to sickness in his family, Rev. 

Dr. Hopwood presided & put the Constitutional qtestions. Rev. John E. Adams, the 

candidates brother-in-law, was invited to sit as corresponding member. He is pastor 

of the Ross St. Pres. Ch., Brooklyn.—Rev. Dr. French preached the sermon & Rev. 

C. T. Berry, the father & pastor of the candidate, delivered the charge to the 

Evangelist. The whole service was one of marked & unusual interest.” 

Both of Mr. Berry’s sons, George T. and Edward P., were ordained to the 
Presbyterian ministry, and continued therein throughout their lives. “Ed” Berry 
turned his hand also to fiction writing, publishing in 1890 a novel of the time 
of Christ, entitled “Leah of Jerusalem”, and in 1893, one entitled, “Where the 
Tides Meet.” Although they attained considerable local circulation, neither 
could be classified a “‘best- seller”. 


The year 1892, although uneventful in the history of the church, proved to 
be a turning point in the history of the village. It all came about through the 
ever-present question of taxes. In 1890 the sum of ten thousand dollars was 
raised for road work throughout the Township. As Caldwell contributed by 
far the largest amount to this fund, it was expecting to receive a substantial 
portion to be spent within its limits. However, when the apportionment was 
made the outlying villages’ representatives on the Township committee com- 
bined and voted to spend the whole sum in the western and northern sections 
of the Township, and Caldwell village got nothing. The following year the 
same amount was raised, and by the same method, the money was voted to 
the eastern end of the Township. This roused the citizens of Caldwell, and they 
decided to organize a Borough, independent of Caldwell Township under the 
new Borough act of April 2, 1891. 


On Nov. 4, 1891 a notice was sent out to a number of the prominent citizens 
of the village inviting them to attend on Nov. 6th a meeting at the office of Mr. 
Morris B. Lindsley “to consider the propriety of incorporating the village of 
Caldwell.” This notice was signed by L. G. Lockward, T. C. Provost and M. B. 
Lindsley, and marked the first definite step toward incorporating the Borough. 
These three gentlemen may well be designated as “The Borough Fathers.” 


As a result of the Nov. 6th meeting a notice was sent out on Nov. 10th 
appointing a meeting in G.A.R. Hall for Nov. 18th to discuss the advantages 
of a borough government and to hear of the legal requirements relative thereto. 
This notice was signed by Lewis G. Lockwood, Thos. C. Provost, Morris B. 
Lindsley, J. M. Mead, Richard Speer, Robert C. Ryerson, Theodore F. Harrison, 
Walter P. Lindsley, Wm. H. Bond and Clarence E. Hedden. 

About one hundred citizens attended this meeting, when the sentiment was 
overwhelmingly in favor of the borough, with the exception of a few of the very 
conservative citizens. headed by Mr. Samuel H. Bowman. After lengthly dis- 
cussion, it was voted to appoint a committee of fifteen “to line out a boundary 
and to get all such information as they thought necessary, and report at a 
meeting to be called by themselves. The following gentlemen were appointed 
on the committee:—Mr. L. G. Lockward, Dr. E. R. Laine, Richard Speer, J. M. 
Mead, Wm. H. H. Condit, T. C. Provost, T. F. Harrison, R. C. Ryerson, James 
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Best, R. C. Campbell, Charles F. Hopwood, S. B. Bond, M. B. Lindsley, George 
H. Plume and Wm. H. Bush.” 

The committee got busy at once, with Mr. Lindsley doing the lion’s share 
of the work in interviewing those owning property on the outskirts of the 
proposed municipality. If in favor the property was included in the borough; 
if unfavorable, it was left out. This accounts for the “Gerrymander-like” boun- 
daries of the borough. The committee of fifteen appointed a meeting to be held 
Nov. 24th to render its report, when the matter of boundaries, etc. were opened 
for discussion. It happened that Mr. Bowman owned a piece of property on 
Prospect Street, which in the new alignment had been left out of the proposed 
borough. When he arose to protest the organization of the borough, the Chair- 
man, Mr. C. E. Hedden, ruled that he had nothing to say about it, as his property 
was not included in the proposed borough. Mr. Bowman subsided! With this 
“road-block” removed, the meeting voted unanimously to proceed with the 
organization. 


The law provided that a borough should not exceed two square miles in 
area, and that a special election might be called to vote on the matter, on peti- 
tion of citizens representing ten per cent of the value of taxable real estate. 
Accordingly, on Dec. 23rd, 1891 a petition was filed with Judge Andrew Kirk- 
patrick of the Court of Common Pleas for Essex County, asking for a special 
election to be appointed, and setting forth the boundaries of the proposed 
borough. This petition was signed by the following property owners holding 
the necessary ten per cent of taxable lands:—Lewis G. Lockward, Morris B. 
Lindsley, Marcus Harrison, Theo. F. Harrison, Thomas C. Provost, Richard 
Speer, R. C. Campbell, Robert C. Ryerson, H. M. Benham, Wm. H. Bush, John 
M. Mead, Edw. E. Peck, A. A. Snyder and M. H. Courter. 


A hearing before Judge Kirkpatrick was set for Jan. 7th, after which, on the 
eleventh of January the Judge gave notice and ordered “that a special election 
be held within the limits of the proposed borough . . . in the Reford Building, 
corner of Bloomfield and Smull avenues, on Tuesday the twenty-sixth day of 
January, eighteen hundred and ninety-two; that the polls at said election shall 
be opened at the hour of six o’clock in the morning and close at seven o’clock 
in the evening of said day.” He appointed Wm. H. Bush to be clerk of election, | 
and Morris B. Lindsley and Hubert M. Benham inspectors of election, “to hold 
and conduct said election.” 


This election held in the Reford building (where the Courter building now 
stands), was “special” in more ways than one. According to newspaper reports 
the room was at times crowded with men laughing, joking and discussing the 
borough issue amid considerable confusion. A table at the end of the room, at 
which were seated the election officials, held the ballot box with the ballots for 
and against the borough stacked on either side. There were no polling booths 
and the voters stepped up to the table, selected their ballot and deposited it in 
the box, in sight of all. The whole proceeding seemed to resemble an English 
parliamentary election as described by Dickens. Be that as it may, the Borough 
was approved under the name of “The Mayor and Council of the Borough of 
Caldwell”, being the first borough to be organized under the new borough 
act of April 2, 1891. There were 193 legal voters in the borough; of the 164 
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votes cast 128 were in favor of the borough and 43 against. The result of the 
election was approved and an election appointed for Feb. 9th for choosing 
officers. It may be presumed that a charter was granted, although no copy has 
been discovered. The area of the Borough comprises 740 acres, about one and 
a seventh square miles. 

A caucus was held in G.A.R. Hall on Tuesday Feb. 4th to nominate candi- 
dates. Harmony prevailed throughout the meeting and candidates from all 
political parties were nominated on a union ticket to be voted for at a special 
election to be held Feb. 9th, 1892, when all were elected with but negligible 
opposition. 

The first meeting of the official body was held in Mr. Lindsley’s Office, over 
Harrison’s store, when the oath of office was administered to the following:— 


Mayor, Lewis G. Lockward Borough Clerk, Morris B. Lindsley 

Councilmen, Robert C. Ryerson Assessor, William H. Bush 
John M. Mead Collector, Moses A. Hoage 
Dr. Edward E. Peck Solicitor, Thomas C. Provost 
John Espy 

Commissioners of Appeals Inspectors of Election 
Samuel B. Bond William H. H. Condit 
James Best Frederick L. Heller 
John H. Dobbins 

Judge of Election. Poundmaster. 
Stephen J. Gould Richard C. Campbell. 


The first Council Room was located in the Reford building; later the office 
of the Slayback, Van Order Co. at the corner of Roseland and Westville Avenues 
was used. When the Fire House was built the second floor was arranged for the 
Council Room, and was so used until the Municipal Building was erected on 
the old Provost property. 


The following men have served as Mayor of the Borough:— 
Lewis G. Lockward Feb. 1892—Apr. 1894 


*Marcus Harrison Apr. 1894—Dec. 1895 
*Oliver B. Dawson Dec. 1895—May 1896 
**Wesley W. Pasko May 1896—Dec. 1897 
John M. Mead (app’d) Jan. 1898—Apr. 1898 
John I. Jacobus Apr. 1898—Apr. 1900 
John Espy Apr. 1900—Apr. 1902 
John I. Jacobus Apr. 1902—Apr. 1904 
Dr. E. R. Laine Apr. 1904—Dec. 1906 
Geo. F. Van Wagonen Jan. 1907—Dec. 1908 
J. Henry Harrison Jan. 1909—Dec. 1910 
John Espy Jan. 1911—Dec. 1914 
Frederick R. Cook Jan. 1915—Dec. 1916 
**Dr. Edward R. Peck Jan. 1917—Nov. 1918 
Wm. G. Sharwell Nov. 1918—Dec. 1922 
Joseph P. Dosch Jan. 1923—Dec. 1926 
Howard E. Wright Jan. 1927—Dec. 1928 


Samuel J. Simms Jan. 1929—Dec. 1932 


Joseph P. Dosch Jan. 1933—Dec. 1948 
*Arthur Jones Jan. 1949—June 1950 
Donald G. Lockward 

(appointed ) June 1950—Dec. 1950 


Donald G. Lockward ens POS bi ike ce 
* Resigned ** Died in office. 


One of the first questions which confronted the organizers of the borough 
was the disposition of the High School. It was located within the bounds of 
the Borough, and if it became the exclusive property of the Borough of Cald- 
well, the western portion of the Township would be left without school facilities. 


This might be the proper place to review the whole school situation. In 
pioneer days the school was usually associated with the church. As we have 
seen, when the First Presbyterian Church in Horse-neck was organized in 1784, 
one of its first projects was the building of a log school house, although pre- 
vious to this, at about 1770, schools had been started in Franklin and Vernon 
Valley, which at that time were more important centers of population. When 
Caldwell Township was set up in 1798, provision was made in the act for 
schools to be established in Caldwell Village, Franklin, Westville, Verona, Cedar 
Grove, North Caldwell, Fairfield and Clinton. These were all of the one-room 
variety, with the exception of the Cadwell school, which was of two stories. 
By that time Caldwell had assumed leadership in population. 


This system prevailed until 1872, when Caldwell, Franklin and Westville 
districts voted to avail themselves. of a new school consolidation act, and a 
charter, approved April 4th, 1873, was obtained, setting up the School Borough 
of Caldwell, N. J. In 1874 the old school house in Caldwell was sold, and a 
new brick building erected on the brow of the hill, at a cost of about nineteen 
thousand dollars. This building was the first unit of the present Central School, 
and consisted of four class rooms on the first floor, with janitor’s living quar- 
ters on the second. The school was opened in October 1874, with an attendance 
of two hundred and ten scholars, and a faculty of four. In 1885 two additional 
class rooms were finished off on the second floor, making a six room school, 
with classes ranging from first to eleventh grades. It was found that the organi- 
zation of the. Borough of Caldwell did not affect the charter of the School 
Borough of Caldwell, so that the school system functioned without change. 
However, in 1904, a new law was passed abrogating the old school Borough 
act, and providing that two or more municipalities, but not parts of municipali- 
ties, might combine to form one school district. As Franklin and Westville 
were still part of Caldwell Township, the Borough of West Caldwell was formed 
from these districts, to overcome this difficulty. A new question arose when 
it was found that many of the citizens favored setting up separate school districts 
for Caldwell and West Caldwell; however, this matter was settled at a “red 
hot” school election in 1905, when the vote for consolidation won by five votes 
put of a total of five hundred votes cast. This system has prevailed to the present 

ay. 

The following excerpts taken from the 1879 tax duplicate of Caldwell Town- 
ship shows the tax revenue and school costs for that year. 
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Abstract of Duplicate for the year 1879. 
_ Valuation of Real & Personal property in Township — $1,416,255. 00 
At $1.65 per $100 Val. gives — $23,355.15 


653 Polls @ $4.00. 
6 Col. polls @ $1.00 
Dis. School tax & H. S. Tax 
231 Dogs @ $.60 


Whole Amt. on Book 
Amt. Required 

For County 
Bloom. Avenue 
Township 
Pompton Turnpike 
” Schools 
Cow damage 


Excess 


2,612.00 


30,659.87 


11995.60 
9697.13 
2500.00 

600.00 
4355.00 
75.00 


29222,73 
1426.21 


Dis. School Tax statements. 


Cedar Grove School Dist. 


Valuation of Dist. is 221,125.00 
@ 91% per $100 210.40 
Amt. required 200.00 

Excess 10.40 

North Caldwell School Dist. 

Valuation of Dist. is 96,775.00 
@ 10%%4¢ per $100 101.83 
Amt. required 100.00 

Excess 1.83 


Verona School Dist. 


Clinton School Dist. 


Valuation of Dist. is 92,780.00 
@ 17¢ per $100 156.40 
Amt. required 150.00 
Excess 6.40 
Fairfield School Dist. 
Valuation of Dist. 141,525.00 
@ 5o¢ per $100 78.17 
Amt. required 75.00 
Excess 3.17 


Caldwell High School Dist. 


Valuation of Dist. is 251,050.00 Valuation of Dist. is 565,825.00 

@ 1614¢ per $100 414.38 @ 5814¢ per $100 3,301.31 
Amt. required 400.00 275 H. S. Polls @ $1.00 

Excess 14.78 ae: Heese 

3576.31 

Amt. required 3430.00 

Excess 146.31 


T. Vincent, Assessor. 


The organization of the Borough awakened in the minds of the citizens a spark 
of civic pride in the appearance of the physical aspects of the new Borough. 
The Borough Improvement Society was formed to accomplish this purpose, with- 
out any formal organization. One of the first projects was beautifying the 
grounds around the new railway station, built in 1892. The environment of the 
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station was typical of all such areas, with a large, muddy plaza, without any 
attempt at beautification. The Improvement Society, with the help and consent 
of the railroad company, graded the plaza, seeded the borders and prepared a 
large, circular flower bed in the middle, which did much toward giving new- 
comers a good impression of the town. Another project was the installation of 
oil lamps along Bloomfield Avenue, as has been previously said. The interest 
soon died out, and the Society faded away. In 1901 the ladies took up the work, 
much to the amusement of the men folks, whose efforts had so peacefully 


subsided. 


The primary purpose of the women’s organization, was the reclamation of 
old G. A. R. Hall. After the introduction of the trolley in 1896, it became the 
practise of numbers of the undesirables of the larger cities along the line, to 
come to Caldwell on Saturday nights and participate in dances in old G. A. R. 
Hall, located at the end of the trolley line. Lack of proper supervision made 
these dances a nuisance, so, under the leadership of Mrs. Isaac N. Baldwin, 
President of the Pen and Point Circle, the Borough Improvement Association 
was organized in 1901, with the avowed intention of cleaning up the undesirable 
cond tions. In the first year of its existence, refuse containers were placed along 
Bloomfield Avenue; the “Common” was widened and landscaped, and the old 
cannon, presented by the Bartlett Post, was mounted between two boulders at 
the east end of the Common. The Association rented G. A. R. Hall, gave it a 
literal housecleaning, installed electric lights and new seats, and built a stage. 
The Hall became a club house, with competent supervision of all public gather- 
ings. The Borough Improvement Association was incorporated on January 2, 
1902, under the name of the Caldwell Borough Improvement Association. The 
ladies realized that G. A. R. Hall could never be made into a suitable assembly 
place, so it was decided to build a new hall. Five trustees were chosen to man- 
age the enterprise. They were Angeline O. Raven, Julia Van Emburg, Georgia 
G. Chester, Virginia C. Lindsley and Sophie Baldwin. Association Hall, as it 
was called, was built in 1902, on a plot of ground adjoining the Methodist 
Church. This lot was owned by the Caldwell Athletic Club, a men’s organiza- 
tion, which turned over the lot to the women at a nominal price. After Associa- 
tion Hall was built, G. A. R. Hall was abandoned, as such. A portion of it still 
stands, as a tenement, on Central Avenue about a hundred feet north of Bloom- . 
field Avenue. In 1921 the C. B. I. A. joined the State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, and the name was changed to the Women’s Club of Caldwell. 


In July of that year Association Hall burned to the ground, which left the 
Women’s Club without quarters. They found temporary club rooms in the old 
Provost homestead, and in 1928 built the new club house at the corner of 
Brookside and Westville Avenues, where it continues to supply the needs of 
the town, as a focus of social activities. 

Up to the time of the organization of the Borough, the growth of the village 
had been intimately connected with that of the whole Township, but from now 
on, the characteristics of a country village began to give place to those of a 
suburban town, with the accompanying loss of much of its beauty and charm. 

But, to return from our wanderings! 

Now that the church debt had been cleared away, many of the congregation 
relaxed in their financial support, and as a consequence, the Trustees were com- 
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pelled to borrow nine hundred dollars from the bank, to meet current expenses, 
on account of eleven hundred dollars arrearage in pew rents. 


At the annual meeting of 1893, Mr. Ryerson submitted for the Trustees, 
one of his characteristic reports, which was accepted and ordered printed in the 
“Caldwell News”, a local weekly paper started in February, 1892, edited and 
printed at the Newark City Home in Verona. It reads as follows:— 


“Caldwell, New Jersey, Jan. 2, 1893. 

“As dies the old year, so does the official breath leave the body of your Board 
of Trustees, and they are dead. We appear before you then, this morning, simply 
as members of the Congregation. Having by your votes on January lst, 1892 forced 
upon us the official life just ended, you will doubtless feel that you have a right 
to ask us if we have any experiences to relate, any suggestions to offer? We answer, 
“Yea! Verily!” 

Firstly, It seems to us that the first of January is a very inauspicious time of 
the year for holding the annual meeting, as the weather is very liable to be cold 
and disagreeable: many persons leave home at that time, or have frinds visiting 
with them, and are thus kept away from the meeting. 

Secondly, The utter indifference shown by the congregation, and the failure of a 
large majority to attend the annual meeting, we consider very reprehensible. It is 
the duty of every member of the congregation, entitled to vote, to be present, 
and cast his or her vote on matters of interest pertaining to the temporal welfare 
of the Church, and we fling back again as false the remark made by a member of 
the Church that, “there was no use to attend the annual meetings because the 
business was all ‘cut and dried’ beforehand:”—reference being made more par- 
ticularly to the fact that the old Board of Trustees were each year re-elected to the 
office, most of whom, he says, “Are in to stay.” In that he is right, for, so it seems 
to one who has served continuously for ten years: for he would fain be relieved 
from the calls upon his time, &c. that the position demands, but each year a motion 
is made and carried, “that the old Board be re-elected.” Thus duty says, “Remain 
and serve;” Inclination says, “Decline.” 

Suggestion, Third; It is understood, or should be, and any incoming Board will 
do well to heed this suggestion, and impress it upon all persons renting pews, that 
the Pew Rents are due and payable quarterly in advance, and that each delinquent 
will receive from the Treasurer a notice that the pew rent is due, and must be paid. 
Then will the Board be spared the unpleasant experience of the latter part of the 
year, when after the funds were spent and no more forthcoming, the Trustees sent 
out requests for payments of pew rents. In some replies received, the writers were 
greatly aggrieved on being reminded of their delinquency. 

We will tell it you in this wise. “The good ship sailed forth on January Ist, 1892 
with fair winds and a good Captain to look after the spiritual welfare of the pas- 
sengers. The berths were pretty well engaged for the trip, and fuel in the shape 
of funds, was in hand to last for some time. Spiritual food was plenty, and whole- 
some, and we were piped on deck each Sunday morning and evening to receive 
it. One day the Crew, who looked after the temporal matters of the ship, who 
work for glory and not for pay, were called below by the Chief Engineer, who 
with clouded brow said, ‘Boys, we are out of fuel (funds). What shall we do? I have 
put in 100 or more of my own to keep the good ship going, but there are many, 
very many of the passengers, who have not yet paid for their Berths, and we are 
now: nearing the end of our voyage.” The crew, with one voice, made answer; “Use 
no more of your own funds, Thomas Jefferson, but if possible, keep the good ship 
steaming on her course, and run up signals of distress. Mayhap, the passengers, 
seeing them, will realize that ships, like churches, need money to keep them going.” 
What were the answering messages that came back? In many cases prompt and sub- 
stantial relief. In others, no word or sign to show that the crew had any right to 
claim relief from them; and there yet remains the other class of voyagers, who sail 
each year, take a berth, enjoy the trip, have means to pay, and do pay, but not till 
the voyage is ended, and the year has come to a close. 
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Now, fellow passengers, let us make this resolve, that whether we engage the 
old, or ship a brand new crew, we will see to it that each quarter they are provided 
with funds to keep the larder well supplied, and every thing in ship shape. Then 
shall we have a prosperous voyage and not wait till the signals of financial distress 

"are flying, and relief must be sought from outside:—this means payment for 
salvage. Don’t let the crew feel that the passengers have deserted them, or have to 
ask them to perform services without furnishing the funds wherewith to do it. In 
other words, stand by your crew all the time. 


“We wish you a Happy New Year! 
R. C. Ryerson, Pres.” 
This report, although somewhat tangled in its tenses and mixed in its meta- 
phors, pictured quite vividly the troubles of the Trustees, and, we hope, contained 
enough “punch” to arouse the sleeping passengers. 


It was in 1893 that the new barn was built for the parsonage, at a cost of 
five hundred and seventy dollars. A horse and buggy were prime necessities for 
the pastor to conduct his rounds of pastoral calls. 


In March, 1894, “An appeal by eleven ladies of the church under the plan 
proposed by the General Assembly Permanent Committee on Temperance to 
appoint a committee of five women to labor under the Session’s supervision in 
the cause of Temperance within the bounds of this church, was responded to by 
the appointment of Anna S. Barry, Mrs. M. Harrison, Mrs. C. E. F arrington, 
Mrs. T. L. Smull and Mrs. L. C. Kent.” No further mention is made of the work 
of th.s committee, but it may be presumed that their quiet efforts accomplished 
something in the up-hill advance of the cause in which they were so much 
interested. 


For some time past, there had been a feeling on the part of both pastor and 
people, that a change in pastors might be beneficial to the growth of the church. 
Twenty-five years of association and co-operation in the work of the church had 
built up strong ties of friendship, and such a course was viewed with reluctance 
by both parties. However, in March, after a prolonged discussion, the Session 
recorded that, “the understanding reached some two months since, that the 
pastor would terminate his pastorate with the close of the 25th year of his min- 
istry, or as soon thereafter as practicable was reaffirmed. The date of installa- 
tion was May 5th, 1869.” On April 18th, 1894, the Session “unanimously 
decided, every member being present, to call a congregational meeting to be 
held next Wednesday evening, April twenty-fifth, in the church at a quarter to 
eight, to take into consideration the resignation of the Pastor and to appoint 
commissioners to represent the church on the floor of Presbytery at its next 
meeting on the first Wednesday in May, when Mr. Berry proposes to request of 
Presbytery the dissolution of his pastorate, after its continuance for Twenty-five 
years. It was also unanimously resolved to invite the Rev. D. R. Frazer to pre- 
side upon that occasion. It is desired that every member of the church should 
be present, as, in the calling of a Pastor every member is entitled to a vote, as 
also every member of the congregation who ‘contributes his just proportion ac- 
cording to his own engagements, to all its necessary expenses’. See Chapter XV 
Sect IV, Form of Government.” | 


On “April 25th, said meeting was duly held, Dr. Frazer presiding, and Cyrus 
B. Crane, Charles E. Farrington and Dr. E. R. Laine were appointed commis- 
sioners to represent the church on the floor of Presbytery.” 


There appears to have arisen some misunderstanding relative to the con- 
tribution the pastor had made toward the payment of the church debt, so on 
April 28th, he met with the Trustees to explain his understanding in the prem- 
ises. After his retirement from the meeting, the following resolution was unani- 
mously adopted: “Resolved, that the Trustees recommend to the Parish meeting, 
to be held May 7th, that upon his retirement, from the pastorate of this church, 
Mr. Berry be tendered (2,500) twenty-five hundred dollars.” In accordance 
with this recommendation the congregation voted such action, and on May 15th, 
the Trustees authorized their president, “to make two notes; one for $500, to 
be discounted, and this amount paid to Mr. Berry; and one for $2,000, at 5 per 
cent, for four months, the latter note to be given Mr. Berry, making a total pay- 
ment to him of $2,500, as authorized by the Parish meeting held May 7th.” 
Mr. Berry submitted his resignation on May 9th; the pastoral relations were 
duly dissolved by Presbytery, and he preached his last sermon on Sunday, May 
20th, 1894: “The Rev. Chas. E. Knox, D.D. occupied the pulpit and declared 
it vacant, speaking in a feeling manner and in the highest terms of the late 
pastor, and his highly successful work he had been able to accomplish during 
his very long contiuance in office.” 


The commissioners received an unlooked-for surprise at the way the matter 
was handled by Presbytery. Apparently, some of the members were not satis- 
fied with the opinion of the church officials and congregation, that a change in 
the pastorate would be of benefit to the church, and must needs have reasons for 
the change, even to asking for charges against the pastor. This procedure was 
farthest from the minds of the people, and the commissioners were at a loss 
how to state the case. Furthermore, the Presbytery, being a sort of closed cor- 
poration, was very jealous to guard its rights with respect to its members, so, 
when it came out that Mr. Berry’s salary, although on his own initiative, had 
been reduced during the period of indebtedness of the church, quite a stir was 
made in that august presbyterial body. It seems, that according to the rules of 
Presbytery, a minister’s salary might be increased at will by the congregation, 
but any reduction must have the sanction of Presbytery before becoming legal. 
When Mr. Berry had voluntarily relinquished amounts from his salary up to 
two hundred dollars per year toward payment of the church debt, the matter 
was never brought to the attention of Presbytery, and now, some of the sticklers 
for due recognition of their prerogatives, were against granting a dissolution of 
pastoral relations until these reductions were made good. However, when it was 
brought out that the church had voted a bonus of twenty-five hundred dollars, 
equal to one hundred dollars for each year of service, the objectors were molli- 
fied and the dissolution was granted. 

Immediately after the Pastor’s resignation had been received, the Trustees, 
on May 15th, appointed a pulpit committee to search for a new pastor. This com- 
mittee consisted of Messrs. George B. Harrison, from the Trustees, Thomas J. 
Smith from the Session, and Cyrus B. Crane from both boards. On August 6th, 
at an adjourned parish meeting, the congregation added to this committee 
Messrs. Lewis G. Lockward and Walter P. Lindsley, and suggested that a second 
hearing be given likely candidates. | 

The pulpit having been declared vacant by Dr. Knox on Sunday May 20th, 
the Session met at the close of the morning service, and “The late Pastor having 
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acted as Moderator and Clerk of Session, it was voted to fill the offices at once. 
Mr. N. O. Baldwin was elected Moderator, and Thomas J. Smith, Clerk for the 


transaction of all ordinary business.” 


In his published virgintennial sermon delivered on May 5th, 1889, on the 
occasion of the twentieth anniversary of his installation, Mr. Berry entered 
fully into the statistical history of the church up to that time. Unfortunately we 
have no data covering the last five years of his ministry. 

At the time of his installation the membership on the revised roll was 417, 
of which 60 were non-residents: on May 5th, 1889 the membership had risen 
to 500, with 64 non-residents. During that period there had been losses by death 
of 174, and by dismissal, revision, etc. of 247, making a total loss of 421, but a 
net gain of 83. The average attendance at morning service was 270, of which 
approximately 50 were non-members. 

On April 1st, 1894, one month before his retirement, according to Session 
records, the membership was 461, making a net loss of 39 during the past five 
years. The net gain over the twenty-five year period was 44, showing an average 
gain of two, above the losses by death, dismissals, etc, To register this gain of 
44, approximately 500 had passed through the rolls of the church. Truly, “Many 
are called but few are chosen!” 

It had been Mr. Berry’s custom to exchange pulpits about three times a year 
with ministers in the neighboring parishes. Among these was the Rev. John 
Ford of Parsippany. Mr. Ford was what people often call a “character”. He was 
a good preacher, but somewhat eccentric in appearance and actions. As his 
years increased, the hair on the top of his head decreased in inverse proportion. 
Like many another person in like predicament, he endeavored to cover the 
deficiency by allowing his side locks to elongate, and to draw them over the 
sparsely covered pate. His unique coiffure consisted, instead of plastering it 
down, to draw it into a small knot on the top of his head, and twisting it in 
place. Frequently during the heat of his discourse, the knot would loosen and 
the lengthy tresses cascade to his shoulders, in which case he would crouch down 
behind the pulpit, gather the stray locks into their proper place, and again 
proceed with his sermon. : | 

This was the era when table linen with pink and white patterns and fringes 
came into style. Mr. Ford often partook of tea with “Governor” and Mrs. 
Provost, when he exchanged pulpits with Mr. Berry. On one particular evening 
Mrs. Provost, with great pride, produced a new set of table cloth and napkins 
of the latest pink and white fringed style. Mr. Ford commented with enthusiasm 
upon their rich appearance. During the service which followed, the night being 
sultry, Mr. Ford reached for his handkerchief to mop his steaming brow, when 
to his great embarrassment and Mrs. Provost’s extreme chagrin, he fished out of 
his coat tail pocket, and displayed before the congregation, one of that ladies 
much admired pink and white fringed napkins. It is a strange trait of human 
nature, that this episode should be remembered, while the exhortations and ad- 
monitions of the sermon be entirely forgotten. 

After leaving Caldwell, Mr. Berry removed to Brooklyn, N. Y., where he 
lived with his son-in-law and daughter, Rev. and Mrs. John E. Adams, Pastor of 
the Ross Street Presbyterian Church. He preached for about six months on 
Long Island, and after that acted as Church Visitor and Assistant Minister to 
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Dr. Carson, at the Central Presbyterian Church of Brooklyn. He preached sev- 
eral times in Caldwell before his declining strength made imperative his retire- 
ment from active service. He died on August 9th, 1926 in the eighty-ninth year 
of his age, and was buried in Prospect Hill Cemetery, beside his wife, amid a 
host of his former parishioners, who await the summons to life eternal at the 
great Resurrection Day. 

In March of 1894 an accident occurred in the Sunday School, which might 
well have been a tragedy. Elder Thomas Hoage was superintendent, having 
succeeded to the office on the death of Elder Smith Canfield. Mr. Hoage had 
the gift of prayer, especially as to length, and sometimes the boys became 
quite restive before he reached the finishing stages. He always used a stereotype 
paragraph in bringing his prayer to a close, and when this point was reached, 
the boys were assured that the end was near. However, on this particular Sunday 
the end was never reached, for as Mr. Hoage started on his closing benediction, 
a large patch of plaster let loose from the ceiling, and landed on the floor with 
a crash, amid a cloud of dust. This effectually brought the proceedings to a 
speedy termination. Fortunately the plaster landed just in front of the platform, 
where no classes were seated; otherwise, there might have been serious injuries, 
and possible death, for in a fall of twenty feet, the force accumulated is consid- 
erable. The Sunday School was dismissed forthwith, with a feeling of profound 
thankfulness in the hearts of all who understood the providential escape of the 
children. The Trustees took immediate steps to repair the damage, and it was 
at that time the ceiling was covered with wood ceiling boards, to provide against 
similar occurrences. 


Evidence of “growing pains” in the Borough were manifested in a vote of 
the Trustees passed on June 23rd, 1894, “that the church subscribe a sum not 
to exceed eight dollars toward the cost of sprinkling Bloomfield Avenue.” Up 
to this time the villagers were satisfied to permit the dust from the Turnpike 
to swirl through the village at will. To be sure, the middle portion of the avenue 
was macadamized and accumulated little dust, but the shoulders of the road 
were unpaved, and the heavy layer of dust lying there, was at the mercy of 
every passing breeze, to the discomfort of the abutting property owners. To 
mitigate the evil, a subscription list was circulated and sufficient money accu- 
mulated to engage “Jess” Van Duyne to sprinkle the avenue during dry spells. 
At that time Provost’s pond lay where the Progress printing shop now stands, 
and Mr. Van Duyne would back his sprinkling cart alongside the pond, pump it 
full by hand, and distribute the water, very sparingly, along the avenue, from 
the Erie station to Mead’s store. He refilled the cart at the Grover House pond. 
By the time he reached one end of the run, the other would be dry, so it became 
almost a continuous process in really dry weather. After the trolley came and 
the town water system was installed in 1904, the company ran a sprinkling car, 
which effectually laid the dust. One drawback to this method was, that the mains 
being small, when the sprinkler was being filled, the water was drawn off from 
the residences on the hill, much to their discomfort and annoyance to the 
Borough Council from their complaints. The difficulty was overcome by in- 
stalling larger mains and a high pressure reservoir on the “Hatter Barrack”, as 
the hill across Bloomfield Avenue, opposite the Penetentiary, was called. 
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CHAPTER THIRTY-SEVEN 


Mr. Denlinger’s Pastorate 


fi be following is taken from the Session Records:— 


“The church continued to hear candidates several months, until in Sept., Rev. 
Mr. Denlinger of Princeton Seminary came and preached again (he having supplied 
the Pulpit one Sabbath in the early summer), and he was engaged as supply until 
Jan., 95; but it was soon shown that the hearts of the people were drawn to him, 
and the Comm. was asked to call a meeting of the Congregation, and if the way 
seemed clear, to extend to him a call to be Pastor. The Meeting of the Congregation 
was held on Wednesday evening, Oct. 31, in the Lecture room, a large Congregation 
being present. Dr. Junkin (appointed by Presbytery as Moderator, on all occasions 
calliig for such) could not be present & he named Rev. Edwin Fairlie of Roseland, 
who was present and took charge of the meeting. The result was that Mr. Denlinger 
received the unanimous call of the church to be their Pastor after May 1-95, at a 
yearly salary of $1.800 and Parsonage, together with 4 weeks vacation each season, 
also to supply the pulpit until Jan/95, from which time until May Ist, 95 he was 
to be free to pursue his studies.” 

The committee on pastorate was authorized to sign the call, and the Session 


to prosecute the call before Presbytery at their discretion. 


During the summer of 1894 the Trustees found that extensive repairs would 
be needed on the parsonage and church, particularly the steeple. In order to 
finance these improvements it was decided to place a mortgage on the parson- 
age, which was arranged with the Montclair Savings Bank in the sum of four 
thousand dollars. At a cost of eighty-nine dollars, scaffolding was erected by 
Gould & Van Ness, to the very top of the spire, preparatory to renovating 
it from base to weather vane. 


While the scaffolding was in place, the writer, with two or three other 
venturesome youths, scaled the spire to the summit, where a platform about 
eight feet square had been built. The view from this stage was extensive and 
inspiring, but the perch seemed somewhat precarious. The ascent had been 
arduous but not especially fearsome, but the descent was different. Looking down, — 
the distance was consternating, and the ladders being almost perpendicular, it 
took all the available courage to start the descent. When the ground was finally 
reached, with somewhat shaky knees, the vow was made, with one consent, 
“Never again.” 


Late in the fall it was decided to renovate the interior of the church, and 
in December estimates were obtained for removing, back-plastering and replac- 
ing the wainscot, removing the gallery and redecorating the entire interior and 
organ front. Nothing was done with the wainscot or gallery, but the balance 
of the work was authorized by the congregation, and a contract was executed 
with David George to do the work for six hundred and seventy-five dollars. 


It had been found on inspection of the gallery, that the supporting posts 
had no beams under them, but they were resting between the joists on the 
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mere one inch of flooring. It seems incredible that the flooring should have held 
the weight, for at the High School commencements, the gallery was always 
packed to capacity, without even standing room. The Trustees hastened to 
remedy the defect, at the same time breathing a prayer of thanksgiving that a 
collapse had not occurred. The redecorating-proceeded apace, and at the same 
time a new carpet was laid, the Ladies Aid contributing one thousand dollars 
toward the cost. 


- The church being without an ordained minister, the Rev. Walton W. Clark, 
a retired minister residing in Montclair, acted as Moderator of Session in exam- 
ining candidates, admitting members and administering communion. On March 
Ath, 1895 the Session voted that Mr. Clark, “deliver a series of Bible readings 
next week, five nights, Monday to Friday, and that the Christians of Caldwell 
be invited to attend.” On March 14th it was “voted to continue the meetings 
as Revival meetings, to authorize Mr. Clark to engage the services of a person 
to conduct the singing, and to invite the Methodist and Baptist churches to 
join in the work” On March 24th “it was voted in view of the interest shown 
in the revival services of the week just past to continue the same for four 
evenings of the coming week.” The services of Rev. Mr. Digout were used for 
part of the time. 


While these meetings were being carried on, the auditorium and organ were 
being renovated, and toward the latter end the floor was bare of carpet. How- 
ever, this did not interfere with the success of the meetings, and at the follow- 
ing communion twenty candidates were united with the church on confession. 
At completion of work on the organ it was put back into service at a concert 
on May 9, 1895 by Mr. Wm. C. Carl assisted by Miss Kate Percy Douglas, 
a soprano from New York. Mr. Carl was a nephew of Mrs. Marcus Harrison 
and was organist of Brick Pres. Church, Fifth Ave., N. Y. He had a wide 
reputation as a concert organist. 

Once more the matter of renting the pews demanded the attention of the 
congregation. There had always been difficulty in collecting the entire amount 
of pew rents, and, as a consequence, there was almost always a deficit at the 
end of the year. As we have seen, the Trustees, at times, were extremely irked 
with the procrastination of some of the pew holders in paying their dues, and 
this difficulty reached back to the time, even before the pews were sold, when 
the minister’s salary was raised by an annual assessment on the members. The 
move toward paying the minister’s salary by selling the seats was first broached 
in 1816, but was postponed in favor of continuing the assessment system. How- 
ever, in 1817 it was voted to place the annuity tax on the seats. Two years 
later there appeared a number of the congregation in favor of free pews and 
voluntary subscriptions; but the majority still favored the tax on the seats. 
This method prevailed, with one or two unsuccessful trials of free seats. 

Finally, in desperation, the Trustees on May 15, 1894, “resolved, That from 
the Ist of May, and until farther notice, the pews be declared free and the 
money necessary for church expenses be raised by voluntary pledges.” This 
action was confirmed by the congregation at a meeting held June 4th. 


The Trustees had perceived a growing sentiment among the people to dis- 
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continue the renting of pews, and to raise the money by the pledge system. 
There was one problem, however, which bothered the Trustees:— and that was 
“Pew Number 76.” An agreement had been executed by the Trustees in 1886, 
which now threatened to block the wish for free pews. The contract reads:— 


“This Indenture made the first day of January, 1886 witnesseth that we, The 
Trustees of the First Presbyterian Church of Caldwell in the County of Essex 
and State of New Jersey, do lease unto Elias Mulford of the Township of Livingston 
in the County and State aforesaid, a certain Pew in the First Presby’n Church afore- 
said designated as No. 76, for the term of ten years from the date hereof, and I, the 
said Elias Mulford agree to pay therefore upon the execution of this lease the sum 
of three hundred dollars, and at the expiration of said term to yield peaceable 
possession thereof to the said Trustees or their successors in office. 

In witness whereof the said Trustees have caused their President to affix his 
signature and the official seal of said church, and the said Elias Mulford has affixed 
his hand and seal the day and year first aforesaid. 


Sealed and delivered Charles H. Hunter, 
in presence of President Board of Trustees. 
P. S. Pierson. Elias Mulford (L.S.)” 


It is evident that declaring all pews free, except No. 76, might raise diff- 
culties. The Trustees, aware of this fact, on November 24, 1891 had appointed 
Mr. Smith, “a committee of one to see Mr. Elias Mulford and ascertain if he 
be willing to cancel his lease on Pew No. 76.” There is no record of the out- 
come of this interview, but presumably Mr. Mulford decided to retain the pew. 

The attempt in 1895 for free pews was, apparently, no more successful than 
previous trials, for in December the Trustees, “Resolved, That we recommend 
to the Parish Meeting that the last appraisment of the pews be adopted as a 
basis for renting the pews for the coming year.” At the annual meeting which 
followed it was, “Resolved, that on recommendation of the Trustees, the pews 
be sold at auction.” At the close of ’96 the Trustees, “Voted to recommend 
that no sale of pews be made at the annual meeting, but that present occupants 
retain them, except those who have not paid,” and the congregation voted that 
the disposal of the pews be left with the Trustees. 

By this time the lease on Pew No. 76 had expired and this automatically 
eliminated that question. At the annual meeting of 1898 it was, “Resolved, That 
the pews for the year 1898 be free, and that the money necessary for church 
expenses be raised by subscription.” . . . “Carried 13 to 6.” ... “That a com- 
mittee of ten be appointed to solicit subscriptions for the support of the Gospel 
in this church for the present year. The Chairman appointed the following :— 
E. E. Peck, Chairman, John Espy, John W. Pease, Chas. E. Wheeler, Edward 
C. Courter, Peter Blauvelt, Jas. A. Speer, John W. Slayback, John C. Moore 
and Robt. W. Smith.” , 

In March of that year the Trustees thought it “unnecessary to appoint a 
pew committee,” and at the 1899 annual meeting, a motion that the pews be 
free, and that the same committee be continued to solicit subscriptions, was 
carried, with one negative vote. So, from January lst, 1898, the pews have 
been free, and all funds for running the church have been obtained by voluntary 
subscription. It took years for some of the older members to be reconciled 
to seeing interlopers occupying their accustomed seats, but with the passing 
years, the succeeding generations have forgotten that such a custom ever 
prevailed. 
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For some time the growth of the cemetery had been taking more and more 
of the time of the Trustees, until the opinion was formed that the community 
might be better served by divorcing the Cemetery from the Church. In further- 
ance of this plan, on January 1st, 1894, Mr. Morris B. Lindsley, who had been 
engaged as secretary and business agent of the cemetery committee, offered the 
following resolution at the annual meeting of the congregation:— “That the 
Trustees of this church be authorized and instructed to convey so much of Pros- 
pect Hill Cemetery as remains unsold to a Corporation that may be incorporated 
for the purpose, for the consideration of Twenty-three hundred dollars.” This 
resolution was referred to the Trustees to report to a future parish meeting. At 
a meeting on June 4th, the matter was again considered and laid over until 
the next annual meeting. At that meeting it was, “Resolved, That a committee 
of five be appointed to confer with the Board of Trustees in regard to incorpo- 
rating the Cemetery under the general laws of the state, and that the joint 
committee report to a public meeting of the congregation to be called by the 
Trustees. The Committee appointed by the Chair:— Marcus Harrison, William 
H. Bond, I. Halsey Budd, Marcus S. Crane, John Espy.” On March 28th a 
special meeting was called to hear the report, which was as follows:— 

“That the Trustees and Cemetery Committee recommend to the congregation 
that the remaining interest of the church in the Cemetery be sold to such persons 

as will purchase it for incorporation as a Cemetery for the use of the village and 

the immediate vicinity; also, “That the committee recommend that the price of 

the remaining interest of the Church in the Cemetery be placd at four thousand 

dollars ($4,000) .” 

A motion to adopt these recommendations was lost; 9 yeas, 10 nays. And so, 
once again, the attempt to separate the Cemetery from the Church failed. 


It will be remembered that in the call tendered to Mr. Denlinger on October 
31st, 1894, he was to enter upon his pastoral duties on May Ist, 1895. As this 
time approached the Session appointed Elders Crane and Bond to prosecute 
the call before Presbytery. The call was duly approved by that body, and on 
May 3lst, 1895, Mr. Denlinger was ordained and installed in the church; the 
ordination sermon was preached by Rev. Dr. George T. Purves, Professor of 
Exegesis and New Testament Literature at Princeton Theological Seminary; 
the ordination prayer by Rev. Mr. McFarland of Newark; the charge to the 
pastor by Rev. Dr. Lewis Lampman; the charge to the people by Rev. W. Walton 
Clark; the Moderator being Rev. E. O. McFarland, of Bethany Church, Newark, 
Moderator of Newark Presbytery. 


The form of call used by Newark Presbytery was as follows:— 


“The Congregation of the First Presbyterian Church of Caldwell, N. J. being on 
sufficient grounds well satisfied of the ministerial qualifications of you, Henry K. 
Denlinger, and having good hopes from our past experience of your labors, that your 
ministrations in the Gospel will be profitable to our Spiritual interests, do earnestly 
call and desire you to undertake the pastoral office in said congregation, promising 
you in the discharge of your duty, all proper support, encouragement and obedience 
in the Lord, and that you may be free from worldly cares and avocations we hereby 
promise and oblige ourselves, to pay you the sum of eighteen hundred dollars in 
regular monthly payments, together with the use of the Parsonage during the 
time of being and continuing the regular pastor of this church. We further agree to 
to give you a yearly vacation of four weeks. 
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In testimony whereof we have respectively subscribed our names this thirty first 
day of October, A.D. 1894. 


Attested THOS. J. SMITH 
WALTER P. LINDSLEY CYRUS B. CRANE 
Clerk pro tem. GEO. B. HARRISON 
Moderator of the Meeting LEWIS G. LOCKWARD 
EDWIN FAIRLIE WALTER P. LINDSLEY.” 


Henry Kreider Denlinger was born September 25th, 1866 at Gordonville, 
Lancaster County, Pa., and was descended from the early German-Swiss settlers, 
who received their lands by grants from William Penn. He was the oldest of 
a family of four—three boys and a girl. At the age of fourteen he received 
his father’s permission to use all his savings of filty dollars to pay for a ten 
weeks summer course in the Millerville State Normal School. At the age of 
sixteen he began teaching in the public schools of his county. At the end of 
two years he decided to continue his studies in college, with the purpose of 
preparing for the ministry. He entered Princeton in the fall of 1886, and gradu- 
ated in 1890. He took three prizes in debate, and was among the Lynde debaters 
on graduation day, and took the prize of one hundred dollars in President 
Patton’s department of Ethics. He was interested in athletics, and in his senior 
year was president of the Princeton Gymnastic Association. 

After graduation he taught for a year in the Princeton Preparatory School, 
and then a year in Knoxville, Tenn. He was then offered the position of Assistant 
Professor of English and Latin in the University of Tennessee. While in Knox- 
ville he became engaged to Miss Janet B. Sutherland, daughter of Rev. R. R. 
Sutherland, D.D., pastor of the Second Presbyterian Church, who later, from 
1908 to 1915, was pastor of our own Reformed Church in Fairfield. In the fall 
of 1892 Mr. Denlinger entered Princeton Theological Seminary, from which, 
we have seen, he was graduated in May, 1895. 

He preached his first sermon as regularly installed pastor of this church 
on June 2nd, 1895. Having a very important engagement in Knoxville, Tenn., 
he left immediately for that place, where he was married on June 5th. 

Mr. Denlinger brought to the Caldwell church the inspiration and enthusiasm 
of youth, and, having already served as pulpit supply during the past November 
and December, had become endeared to the hearts of the people, and instilled 
a new life into every activity of the church. 

During the summer of ’95, the parsonage was being renovated, so he came 
with his bride to live with Mr. and Mrs. Lewis G. Lockward, where he estab- 
lished his headquarters until the parsonage was ready for occupancy. The people 
were somewhat surprised and amused on the first Sunday their new pastor’s 
wife came rustling up the aisle, arrayed in all the beauty and embellishments 
of a southern belle. However, her friendly disposition and ready smile soon 
gained for her the love and respect of the whole congregation. 

Mr. Denlinger was fond of music, and prided himself on the one piece he 
could perform on the piano: Nevin’s “Narcissus”. As he became better acquainted 
he would often enter a home without knocking, and seating himself at the piano 
would give his rendition of “Narcissus”, by which residents would be apprised 
that they were having a pastoral call. 

Up to this time little attention had been given to especial work among the 
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young people, except the C. E. Society, which was carried on principally 
through their own initiative. The new pastor changed this policy, and was 
particularly successful among the boys and young men. A club was formed 
among the boys of high school age, known as the “G.W.D.S.” There was con- 
siderable speculation and inquisitiveness among the un-initiated young people, 
as to the meaning of these initials, but the secret was never divulged nor pene- 
trated. Now, that fifty years have elapsed, no confidence will be violated by 
stating that the name was “Give’m Watts Debating Society.” As may be surmised, 
the principal activity of this club was debating, where the pastor with his wide 
experience on the Princeton debating team, was well qualified as a competent 
coach. Numerous heated debates were staged, to some of which the congregation 
was invited. The only available place for meeting was the old Sunday School 
room, over the Lecture room. On a certain Wednesday night, while a prayer 
meeting was being conducted in the Lecture room, a particularly strenuous 
initiation ritual was being enacted in the room above. The danger to the ceiling 
and chandeliers became so apparent to the sitters below, that two of the staid 
old elders went up the stairs two steps at a time, brushed aside the doorkeepers, 
and put a sudden quietus to the ceremonies aforesaid. There was a similar club 
formed among the Franklin boys, but the two groups never crossed swords 
in debate. 


The early 1890’s was the era of expansion of trolley companies, and Caldwell, 
like many other suburban communities, shared in the new mode of transporta- 
tion. On June 23, 1894 the Trustees, “Resolved, That the President be authorized 
to sign a consent to allow the North Jersey Street Railway Co. to operate a 
trolley railroad on Bloomfield Ave. along the line of the church property abutting 
said Avenue.” In October, “An application was made by the Philadelphia 
Traction Co. for a consent for right of way through the church property.” This 
application was “laid on the table”, and whether this company was absorbed 
by the North Jersey does not appear; at any rate, the Trustees took no further 
action. On August 6, 1895, “legal consent was given North Jersey Street Railway 
Co. to operate an overhead trolley and place necessary poles on the church 
front.” This consent was opposed by Trustees Canfield and Crane. 

There was considerable opposition to giving over Bloomfield Avenue to the 
trolley, particularly by a number of wealthy city dwellers, who had built summer 
homes in Caldwell, and wished to retain its rural beauty and quiet. A sheet was 
published advocating a route without utilizing public streets, but the impractic- 
ability and expense of this scheme doomed it to failure. Subsequent experience 
has proven that this method would have provided quicker and better service, 
but has never been able to suggest a possible route. 

The coming of the trolley effectually destroyed the quietness and charm of 
the main street of the town, and many of the stately elms, which lined the 
street on both sides and formed an almost continuous arch from the Erie station 
to Mead’s store, were cut down, and the tracks, poles and wires took away all 
semblance of a country road. | 

The work was completed in the summer of 1896. On the opening dey, 
Monday, August 31, 1896, the first car was piloted by Mrs. James K. Corbiere, 
daughter of Mr. Thomas L. Smull, whose husband was President of the trolley 
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company. Cars were shunted back and forth between Caldwell and the top of 
the Montclair Mountain, with free rides for all. 


The company failed, at first, in getting a franchise through Montclair and 
Glenridge, consequently, passengers from Caldwell were compelled to alight at 
the top of the mountain, and crowd into stages provided by the company to 
transport them to the Bloomfield line. Up to this time there had been a single 
track horse-car line from Newark to the west line of Bloomfield, with turn-outs 
at intervals, where long waits were sometimes necessary for the track ahead to 
become clear. A trip from Bloomfield to Newark by horse-car was a real journey. 
When the double track trolley was installed the time was greatly shortened, 
but the trip from Caldwell still remained an arduous undertaking. There being 
no tracks through Montclair and Glenridge, the trolley cars to be used in Cald- 
well were drawn by a half dozen teams of horses over the road from Bloomfield 
to the top of the mountain. The car itself was of the “Toonerville” variety, 
diminutive in size, having carpet covered seats running the length of the car, 
and provided with a small coal stove midway of the length on one side. Despite 
its small size, the car required the services of both a motorman and conductor, 
and entrance and exit were permitted from the rear platform only. Even so, 
the car was considerably larger than a stage, and it often happened that but 
one stage was provided to receive a full trolley load. The crowded condition of 
the stage may be better imagined than described. 


Shortly after the cars were running, a “Trolley Sociable” was held in the 
Sunday School room of the church. In the main body of the room, a half dozen 
benches were arranged to represent the car. Aboard were motorman and con- 
ductor. Soon a bevy of passengers arrived to fill it to capacity. All were in 
appropriate costumes, including a bridal party. The trip was no sooner under 
way, and the fares extracted and rung up, when the conductor pulled the bell, 
and shouted: “Top of the mountain. All out.” At this the passengers scrambled 
out, went down the front stairs, traversed the Lecture room, and mounted the 
back stairs to the alcove in the rear of the Sunday School room, since partitioned 
off for the Church Parlor. Here two benches were provided to simulate a stage, 
and the contents of the six trolley benches were crowded in, to the hilarious 
discomfort of the passengers, and the roaring laughter of the spectators, who 
lined the walls around. The event was declared a true-to-life success by par- 
ticipants and audience alike. 


On April 20th, 1898, the franchise through Montclair was granted, and the 
line completed to Bloomfield. The railroad crossing at the top of the Verona 
hill proved to be quite an engineering problem. At that time the railroad crossing 
at Bloomfield Avenue was at grade on a curve with considerable banking of the 
tracks. Had the trolley tracks been carried across on the center line of the 
avenue, the tilt would have been sufficient to overturn the car; consequently, 
an “S” curve was installed, which swung beyond the street line on both sides, 
and allowed the trolley to cross the railroad track at a right angle, and thus 
avoid the danger of an upset. When the grade crossing was eliminated the trolley 
line was straightened, but not without inconvenience to the Caldwell people, 
for Mr. Samuel H. Bowman, who was always zealous for the rights of the people, 
procured, on some unknown: grounds, an injunction, which stopped the work 
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when but partially completed. The trolley patrons were obliged, for weeks, to 
alight and cross the interval on foot, until the injunction was lifted by the 
courts. This one-man crusade received nothing but execration from the traveling 


public. 


The closing of this link gave the coup-de-grace to the old stage line, which 
for a century had formed the only public connecting link with the “outside”. 
Near the close of the eighteenth century Demas Harrison (son of Joseph) had 
instituted a semi-weekly stage line to New York. Later Newark was made the 
terminus by his successors. When the Morris and Essex started train service to 
Montclair in 1856, Philip H. Harrison, the then proprietor, made Montclair 
the terminus. Philip Harrison was succeeded by George B. Harrison in 1870, who 
was followed in 1883 by James H. Husk, who conducted the business until its 
termination. The Harrison schedule called for six round trips daily to Montclair, 
and the Husk schedule for eleven. The first stage left Caldwell at seven A.M., 
and the last one arrived at 7:10 P.M. There were no Sunday stages. A single 
round trip to Pine Brook was scheduled about noon. The average running 
time to Montclair was about forty-five or fifty minutes. When “Tom” Husk, 
(son of James), found himself behind schedule, those on the top of the double- 
deck stage were treated to a thrilling trip down the mountain when he released 
the brakes and “let ’er rip”. Before the trolley franchise was obtained through 
Montclair, a competitive stage line was introduced by “Chris” and John Flood, 
former drivers for Mr. Husk. This venture did not prove successful, and with 
the completion of the trolley line it “folded up”, and the stages were left to 
rust and moulder at the Campbell Avenue terminal of the trolley line in Caldwell. 

The repairs and decorating of the parsonage, and the renovation of the 
exterior and interior of the church were completed in 1895, at a cost of $473 
for the parsonage; $900 for the interior of the church, and $1,902 for the 
exterior work. This expense, together with the payment of the notes for the 
gift to the former pastor, amounted to over $5,500, which was largely covered 
by the mortgage of $4,000 placed on the parsonage, and a payment of $900, 
opportunely received from the Land Trustees. 

The matter of dedicating the church after clearing the debt had apparently 
been overlooked. The matter being brought to the attention of the Session, on 
September 13th, 1895, “The Moderator appointed the following Committee 
on Dedication of the Church, viz; Messrs Crane, Hoage, Baldwin and Dr. 
Laine.” Just what was the nature of this service is not recorded, for in this case, 
as in many other instances, the provision for certain actions are arranged, 
without their actual consummation being recorded. But we know that this service 
was held Sunday, Oct. 20, 1895, with opening prayer by Rev. Mr. Parry, of the 
Baptist Church; sermon by Dr. Paxton of Princeton, and dedicatory prayer 
by Mr. Denlinger.* 

It was in the spring of ’96 that the elm tree beetles first made their destruc- 
tive appearance, and on May 24th, “In view of the necessity of prompt action 
to save the elm trees, the Cemetery Committee was authorized to purchase the 
necessary appliances and have the trees sprayed. This was done at a cost of 
$16.35 for pump, hose, pole, etc., and $14.85 for labor and spraying material.” 


1 Caldwell News, Oct. 26, 1895. 
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It may be recalled that in 1887 the terms of office of the Session and Board 
of Deacons were set at three years, with one third of the number elected each 
year. Now, at the annual meeting in 1897, just ten years later, “it was deemed 
to be for the best interests of the church that the Board of Trustees be a con- 
tinuous body and that they be elected for a longer term than one year. It was 
resolved, ‘that the board consist of seven persons and that we proceed to an 
election of Trustees, two for the term of one year, two for the term of two years 
and three for the term of three years, and that annually hereafter the terms 
of those expiring shall be filled for a period of three years. Vacancies occurring 
for any cause shall be filled for the unexpired term only.’” Under this plan 
the following were elected :— 

Thos. J. Smith )1 Geo. M. Canfield \2 Lewis G. Lockward 


Cyrus B. Crane'year Noah O. Baldwin/years James Best 
Geo. B. Harrison 


3 
years. 


In January of 1897, Mr. Denlinger met with the Trustees and suggested that 
the organ manual be placed against the front of the organ, and that the pulpit 
platform be changed to provide accommodations for a choir. The matter was 
referred to the church committee, who reported on February 9th, when it was, 
“Resolved that the Church Committee be authorized to have the organ key- 
board changed, as proposed by Mr. Jardine, and placed close to the organ, and 
the pulpit be extended as may be found necessary, as soon as necessary funds 
can be procured outside of the current church expenses.” In May, Mr. Denlinger 
stated, “that $450 had been subscribed, and felt confident that $100 would be 
realized from the concert to be given by the choir; leaving only $50 more to 
be raised.” The Church Committee was thereupon authorized by the Trustees 
to proceed with the work. On July 6th, they reported, “the changes in the organ 
keyboard has been completed and the organ is now in good order.” They were 
empowered to provide chairs for the choir. By October 6th the work was fully 
completed, but as there were insufficient funds on hand to pay for it, the Trus- 
tees in December decided to clean up the bill from the current funds of the 
church. The total expense involved was $634.34. 


The changes involved moving the organ manual from in front of the pulpit 
on the main floor level, and resetting it on the platform level against the front 
of the organ. The trackers operating the various keys were thus greatly short- 
ened, thereby easing the action, adding efficiency and reducing noise. Steps 
were built at the ends of the platform, the corners were rounded and the whole 
enclosed in a railing for the choir loft, as now existing. The lower platform for 
the pulpit desk was built new. A volunteer choir of about twenty young people 
was organized under the leadership of Prof. Edward M. Young, supervisor of 
music in the High School. 

In January of 1898, the Session received, through a committee from the 
Verona church, a request that the Caldwell church unite with them in a petition 
to Presbytery permitting the Verona church to worship under the direction and 
supervision of the Pastor and Session of the Caldwell church, until such t'me 
as an independent procedure might be deemed best. After due consideration, 
the Session unanimously, “Resolved, that it is the sense of this Session that the 
best solution of the Verona Committee’s application be a uniting of their mem- 
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bership in the Caldwell Presbyterian Church; their property being held in trust 
until such time as independent organization be deemed wise. The Sunday School 
to be continued as usual.” The Verona people did not fall in with this suggestion, 
but continued their independent meetings until their church was built. The 
Verona church began in this wise;—In 1892 a group of Verona residents cir- 
culated a petition toward the establishment of a Presbyterian Church, “in the 
village of Verona.” In April, 1893 fifteen trustees were elected by this group 
and articles of incorporation were filed. The organization was completed Decem- 
ber 11, 1894 under the leadership of Rev. Edward J. Lloyd. The first few years 
brought rather “hard sledding” for the new congregation, for they had no suit- 
able place for meeting. This probably prompted the petition to the Caldwell 
church. The action of the latter proved a blessing in disguise, for the Verona 
people responded to the challenge, and have since developed into a strong con- 
gregation, with ample facilities for carrying on all branches of church work. 


On May 17th, 1898, Norman Baldwin Harrison was ordained to the Christian 
ministry in the Caldwell church, with the following program:—the ordination 
sermon was preached by the Rev. Henry K. Denlinger; the ordination prayer 
was made by Rev. James Beveredge Lee of the First Presbyterian Church of 
Bloomfield, the charge to the candidate by Rev. Edwin Fairlie of Roseland, and 
the constitutional questions propounded by Rev. R. P. O. Bennet of Lyone Farms, 
Moderator of Synod. 


Mr. Harrison graduated from Caldwell High School, Montclair High School, 
and Princeton College and Seminary. (Caldwell High School afforded only a 
three-year course, so those wishing to prepare for college were obliged to go 
elsewhere). During his seminary vacations and for a year after his ordination 
he served as missionary among the Kentucky mountaineers. He was later given 
an honorary D. D. degree by a small mid-west college. 


On June 8th, 1899 he married Miss Emma B. Smith, daughter of Elder and 
Mrs. Thomas J. Smith, and soon afterward the couple departed as missionaries 
to Skagway, Alaska, where they were stationed during the “back-wash” of the 
Klondike gold rush. After a furlough they were sent to Haines, Alaska, where 
he supervised the erection of a church building. At the close of their second 
missionary term, they returned to the States, where Mr. Harrison accepted a 
call to a Presbyterian church in Seattle, Wash. He afterward served Presbyterian 
churches in Pittsburgh, St. Louis and Minneapolis. He relinquished the latter 
charge to become a travelling Bible evangelist and conducted meetings in almost 
every state of the Union, from Massachusetts to California, and from Canada 
to Guatemala, Cuba and Puerto Rico. He has written several books and tracts. 
Of the latter the “Way of Life” was distributed by thousands among the allied 
armed forces, and has been translated into several foreign languages. Two of 
his sons are in the ministry and two of his daughters are in full-time Christian 
work. A family of which this church may be truly proud. 

The matter of making a change in hymnals had been under consideration 
by the Session for some time, and it was decided in June of 98 to adopt “The 
Presbyterian Hymnal”, and Elders Crane and Pease were appointed a com- 
mittee on ways and means. The books were secured, but were not fully paid 
for until more than a year later. 
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On February 8, 1899, the Session received an unpleasant surprise when, 
“Mr. Denlinger spoke of a call given him by a church in Bloomington, Ill, and 
the possibility of his accepting the same, and of his desire to have the prayers 
of Session, that he might be guided aright in his decision, which he would make 
known next Wed. eve. at a meeting of session to be held after prayer meeting.” 
This meeting being duly convened, “The Pastor stated his intention of offering 
his resignation as pastor of the church and of accepting the call to the 2nd. 
Presbyterian Church of Bloomington, Ill, believing the time had come when a 
larger field of usefulness opened before him in which to serve the Master. He 
regretted severing his connection with this, his first charge, as he believed he 
had made many warm friends, but was glad to be able to say, the church was 
united and in a prosperous condition.” He had truly made many friends, and 
the Session expressed to him their sadness and deep regret at his decision to go. 
The congregation were so pleased with his ministry that Jess than two months 
before they had increased his salary to two thousand dollars. 

At a congregational meeting held March Ist, the Pastor’s resignation was 
accepted’ with deep regret, and Elders Thos. J. Smith and Cyrus B. Crane were 
appointed a committee to Presbytery to act for the church in the matter. At this 
same time the Session decided to request Presbytery to appoint Rev. Edwin 
Fairlie to act as Moderator while the church should be without a pastor. On 
March 22nd, Presbytery having dissolved the pastoral relations, he was appointed 
to declare the pulpit vacant on April 2nd, 1899. 

The Session, after providing for pulpit supplies for the remaining Sundays 
in April, decided to engage the Rev. Mr. Loux to act as stated supply until further 
notice, and under this arrangement the church carried on during the following 
summer months. Rev. Norman B. Harrison supplied the pulpit for two Sundays 
in April. 

The membership of the church as reported to Presbytery on March 31st, 
1895, just one month before Mr. Denlinger assumed his pastoral duties, was 
471, and at the time of his departure April 1st, 1899, it was 419. On the face of 
it there seems to have been a decline, but this is accounted for by the fact that 
in 1896, seventy-six names were transferred to the reserve roll, so that actually 
there was a net gain of 25 active members. The records are incomplete, but it 
is noted that in 1896, twenty-three were added upon examination; and in 1897 
twenty on examination, and fourteen by letter, with losses of sixteen by dismissal, 
and eight by death. Over Mr. Denlinger’s four years’ pastorate there appears to 
be a net gain of six per year. On the occasion of his last sermon the church was 
crowded to capacity, which testified to the deep regard in which he was held by 
the whole community. 

From Caldwell he went as pastor to the Second Presbyterian Church of 
Bloomington, Ill. He was afterward pastor of the Presbyterian Church of New- 
castle, Pa., and from thence he came to the High Street Presbyterian Church 
at Newark, N. J. In 1909 he became an Episcopalian and assumed the rectorate 
of the Church of the Holy Apostles in New York City. Previous to this he had 
been honored with the degree of Doctor of Divinity by a small mid-western 
college. A few years before his death he abandoned the ministry and taught at 
Storrs College in Connecticut, and afterward conducted classes in public speak- 
ing for business men in Hartford, Conn., where he died March 2, 1948, aged 81. 
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At the annual meeting in 1899, Mr. Noah O. Baldwin declined re-election, 
expressing the desire to lay aside the burden of a Trustee’s office. In reply, the 
congregation voted unanimously to elect him Trustee for life, retaining to him 
the honors of the office, without the duties and responsibilities. Mr. Baldwin 
was first elected trustee in 1847, and served continuously for fifty-two years, 
as President of the Board from 1849 to 1883, a period of thirty-four years. This 
is the only instance, up to that time, in the history of the church, of a trustee 
being elected for life. He survived a little more than ten months, laying down 
all the burdens of life on November 11th, 1899. 

In December of 1898, the Trustees received notice from the Borough Council 
to lay a flag walk on Bloomfield Avenue in front of the Parsonage. It was voted, 
“to reply that it would be done after the Borough engineer should furnish correct 
lines—also, any future change in lines should be done at the expense of the 
Borough.” This action was necessitated by the steps taken by the Essex County 
Road Board to widen the avenue. After the trolley tracks were laid, it had been 
found that the space remaining for vehicular traffic was so narrow as to make 
driving hazardous, there being insufficient width between the tracks and wagons 
drawn to the sides of the road, for passing without pulling out over the tracks. 
To eliminate the hazard the Road Board determined to widen the street, taking 
strips of land from property on each side. This necessitated the removal of most 
of the trees, and was the final blow to the beauty of the town. In August of ’99, 
the Church committee “was authorized to take down the fence in front of the 
parsonage lot and place it on the new line of Bloomfield Avenue, as shown by 
the map for widening of said Avenue, for the purpose of affording room for 
the laying of flag walk.” Blue-stone flags were first used on the sidewalks— 
concrete was not used until much later. The Trustees reported the receipt of 
$737.62 from the County as award for the land taken; $132.90 of this sum 
being applicable to land held for subscribers to the church debt. 

In May 1899, Mr. Espy resigned as Sexton and Manager of the Cemetery, 
after serving for fourteen years in this joint capacity. The Trustees would take 
no action relative to the latter office, and he continued to serve as superintendent 
of the cemetery until his death in 1934, The Trustees chose Charles L. Ball as 
Sexton, out of a long list of applicants, at a salary of two hundred and fifty 
dollars per year. 
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CHAPTER THIRTY-EIGHT 


Mr. Chester’s Pastorate 


ND now the pulpit committee was ready to report, and a congregational 
meeting was held on September 22, 1899 to consider the advisability of 
calling a pastor. Dr. Junkin of Montclair acted as Moderator. It was voted, 

“To take an informal ballot and all names of Candidates dropped, except the 
three highest . . . Ballot resulted as follows:— 

Chester — 53 votes 

White —39 ” 

Loux —i19 ” 

Gillespie —16 ” 


Shaw — 8 ” Total votes 135.” 

“Tt was voted to retain all names for the first formal ballot, with following result:— 
Chester  — 81 votes 
White —51 ” 


Loux — 8s ” 
Gillespie — 3 ” 
Shaw — 3 ” Total votes 146.” 

It was then unanimously voted to call Mr. Chester of Youngstown, N, Y., at 
an annual salary of eighteen hundred dollars per year and the parsonage. It is 
only fair to say that Mr. Loux was very well liked as pulpit supply, and the vote 
was given him despite his refusal to allow his name to be considered. The pastors 
committee was authorized to sign the call, which committee was comprised of 
John W. Pease, James Best, Charles E. Wheeler, Cyrus B. Crane, Thomas J. 
Smith and Walter P. Lindsley. “The call was subsequently made out and sent 
to Mr. Chester, who has accepted the same, and proposes to be with us on and 
after Nov. 5th.” In anticipation of his arrival, the Trustees on October 10th, 
instructed the Church Committee, “to have all necessary work done on the par- 
sonage, in anticipation of our new pastor’s arrival early in November.” On 
November 5th, Cyrus B. Crane, from the Session and James R. Campbell, from 
the Congregation were appointed to prosecute the call. 


“The Rev. Nelson B. Chester was installed Pastor of this Church on Tuesday 
evening, Nov. 2Ist, 1899. The Rev. Edwin Fairlie, of Roseland, Moderator of Pres- 
bytery, presided and propounded the constitutional question. The sermon was 
preached by the Rev. Wm. F. Junkin, D.D. of the Ist Pres. Church of Montclair, 

N. J. from Luke XVI:31, (‘and he said unto them, if they hear not Moses and the 

prophets, neither will they be persuaded, though one rose from the dead’) The 

Rev. C. Rudolph Keubler of Hackensack, N. J. delivered the charge to the Pastor, 

and the Rev. Orville Reed of Trinity Pres. Church. of Montclair, the charge to the 

people. The Benediction was pronounced by the newly installed pastor.” 

Mr. Chester came to this church from Youngstown, N. Y., under the Pres- 
bytery of Niagara. 

The membership of the church as of April 1st, 1900, six months after Mr. 
Chester’s installation, numbered 420, with nine elders and six deacons. In 
addition to the main school, Sunday Schools were conducted in Westville, Frank- 
lin and North Caldwell. Relative thereto the following statistics apply :— 
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Scholars Church 


Membership Average attendance Members. 
Caldwell School 188 126 90 
Franklin School 89 54 25 
Westville School 22 ere 10 
North Caldwell 45 30 6 


Total, officers, teachers and scholars 389. 

At that time the congregational expenses amounted to three thousand dollars 
per year, and the contributions to benevolences aggregated five hundred and 
thirty-four dollars. In addition, contributions by auxiliary societies amounted 
to eight hundred dollars. 

Less than a week after the new pastor came to his charge, the senior elder, 


Mr. Noah O. Baldwin, was taken by death. 


“Mr. Berry was invited to conduct the funeral. The propriety of this was em- 
phasized by the fact that Mr. Baldwin, besides being a stranger to the Rev. Mr. 
Chester, was the last of the nine elders, who were in office when Mr. Berry began 
his ministry in Caldwell in 1869, and the rest of whom he had buried before closing 
his ministry here.” 

It was in December of 1899 that the Session decided to make a change in 
the method of taking up the offering at worship services. Up to this time col- 
lection boxes with long handles had been in use, and while two deacons covered 
both sides of the middle aisles, a third passed down the Westville aisle, returned 
to the front of the Bloomfield Avenue side, and completed his task at about the 
same time as the others. The collection was retained at the rear of the church. 
Now, it was decided to purchase four new collection plates, and designate a 
deacon to serve each aisle, and then bring the offering before the pulpit for the 
blessing. This method did much to make the reception of the offering an integral 
part of the worship service. At the same time the order of opening the morning 
service was changed by beginning with an invocation, which closed with the 
Lord’s prayer. In the following March the baptismal font, now in use, was 
purchased. In this same month seventy-five “Chapel Hymnals” were purchased 
for Lecture room services. 


At the annual meeting held January Ist, 1900, the matter of the ownership 
of the cemetery came up once more for final settlement. It may be recalled that, 
in 1895, the Trustees recommended that the cemetery be sold to a corporation 
to be formed for the purpose of owning and operating it for the benefit of the 
community. This recommendation was rejected by the congregation. Following 
this action, the Trustees appointed Mr. Best, “to confer with Mr. Provost as to 
the legality of the Church Trustees organizing as a Cemetery Corporation under 
the State law.” The reply was, “that the Church Trustees could organize as a 
cemetery corporation, if they chose to do so.” 


In July of 95 the Trustees considered “the advisability of raising prices of 
lots to parties outside of the congregation.” In September it was decided to 
raise the price of all lots, and that the new deeds would guarantee the purchaser 
the grading and care of the lots. A circular letter was to be sent to all lot owners, 
calling for contributions sufficient to provide such care for their lots; and fifty 
dollars was fixed as the price for such perpetual care. Before sending out the 
letter it was decmed wisest to refer the matter to a special congregational meeting, 
which was accordingly done on February 18th, 1896, when it was voted, “that 
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the Trustees be directed to incorporate a clause in the deeds, which shall be 
hereafter given for cemetery lots, guaranteeing that all moneys received for any 
and all lots sold, shall be used for the care and maintenance of the Cemetery, 
and for no other purpose whatever.” This action, however, was not to rescind 
any past action as to the care of the Old Burying Ground, or the sinking fund 
procedure already set up. 


In April the Cemetery Committee reported to the Trustees that the circular 
letter had been printed, but that their counsel, “had advised against giving lot 
owners the guarantee deeds voted by the congregation.” In July, Mr. Provost 
gave the legal opinion, “that the law defining the authority of Church Trustees 
does not give them power to make a contract with lot owners which will guar- 
antee to them the perpetual care of their cemetery lots upon the payment of a 
specified sum; and consequently, that the resolution passed at the last Parish 
meeting, authorizing the Trustees to guarantee such care in Cemetery deeds, is 
illegal and void. The powers of a church corporation in regard to cemetery 
affairs are very limited, and the only way to properly care for a Cemetery is 
through a Cemetery corporation under the State law.” 


This opinion put the matter back where it started from, and the Trustees 
immediately rescinded the illegal action. They tendered Mr. Provost a vote of 
thanks for his opinion, which was given without cost, and saved them from a 
future legal tangle. It was voted that recent purchasers have their extra money 
refunded, “when the Treasury is in condition to do so.” 


At the next annual meeting, January Ist, 1897, the Cemetery Committee 
reported their inability to carry out the provisions of the resolution of the 
previous meeting; whereupon, it voted, “that the incoming board of trustees in 
conjunction with the Member of the Legislature representing this district, pre- 
pare an amendment to “The religious incorporation Act”, empowering the 
Trustees of the Church to take charge of the Cemetery, sell lands, hold monies, 
etc., and report to the congregation before presenting the bill to the legislature.” 
On Feb. 9th, following, Mr. George B. Harrison, a former president of the 
Board of Trustees and present member of the state assembly, “stated that a bill 
had been drawn to meet the difficulty in our Cemetery affairs, . .. and that it 
was now on its way through the Assembly.” Later in the month, Mr. Provost met 
with the board and explained the proposed amendment, whereupon, it was, 
“Resolved, That Mr. Harrison be requested to use his influence for the passage - 
of a law giving church Trustees the power to hold and sell land for Cemetery 
purposes, and Compelling them to use all the funds received from such sales 
for the care and maintenance of such cemeteries.” 


Evidently, this bill died somewhere by the wayside, for on January 10, 1898, 
at a meeting of the Trustees, “the President and Mr. Best were appointed a 
committee to have a Bill prepared and presented to the Legislature, which shall 
secure to churches holding Cemetery property the right to hold and improve 
the various lots and allow the proceeds from the sale of lots, etc. to be used only 
for cemetery purposes.” On May 3, 1898, “Mr. Best presented a copy of the bill 
recently passed, giving to church Trustees the right to sell and maintain cemetery 
lots in future.” In October it was voted, “No lots to be sold for less than $125, 
except those fronting on a path.” 
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At the annual meeting, Jan. 2, 1899, it was, “Resolved, That a committee of 
seven be appointed by the chairman to make a settlement of Cemetery matters 
and report to an adjourned meeting.” This committee consisted of Cyrus B. 
Crane, Caleb Crane, Geo. B. Harrison, Walter P. Lindsley, Chas. E. Wheeler, 
John Espy and Lewis G. Lockward. In June of that year the President of the 
Trustees, “appointed the following gentlemen to serve as a committee to ascertain 
the disposition of the lot owners as to matter of cemetery, viz: Charles W. 
Oughletree, Chas. S. Simonson, Wm. H. Harrison, C. D. Conner, Stephen 
Francisco, John Welton, Morris B. Lindsley.” These committees made an ex- 
haustive study of cemetery matters and rendered a comprehensive report to the 
congregation at the annual meeting Jan. 1, 1900. After briefly reviewing the 
history of the Old Burying Ground, and the selection and purchase of the new 
cemetery, and calling attention to the changed conditions under which the Cem- 
etery was serving a constituency of many religious denominations, and citing 
the new law prohibiting the church from reaping any benefit or emolument 
from the cemetery, as has been heretofore narrated, they stated that the church 
had borrowed funds from the cemetery at interest, from time to time, until the 
amount involved aggregated about four thousand dollars. In view of these facts 
the committees felt that the cemetery should be divorced from the Church, and 
conducted by a corporation formed for the purpose; there being four hundred 
and twenty-four lots still unsold from the total number of seven hundred and 
fifty, comprised in the property. 

In accordance with their convictions they submitted the following plan:— 


“1st — That a committee of this congregation be appointed to form a Cemetery 
corporation from the lot owners, according to the law, and that to such corporation 
shall be deeded the rights of the church in the cemetery, reserving to this church 
and congregation twelve lots to be selected for the future use of this churches poor, 
and making such provisions and restrictions with respect to care, use &c, as said 
corporation shall deem proper and for the best interests of the dead. 

“2nd — That such deed be accompanied by a cash payment of $1,500, in settle- 
ment of the church’s moral indebtedness to the cemetery fund.” 

These recommendations were rejected by the congregation by 15 to 12 
votes, and the committee was discharged. By this small margin the ownership 
was decided, and to this day it remains in the congregation. The Trustees saw 
the necessity of separating the funds of the cemetery from those of the church, 
and they were segregated, and Mr. George M. Canfield was appointed Cemetery 
Treasurer. Some five years before Mr. Lindsley had requested to be relieved 
from the duties of clerk of the cemetery, and in 1896, this work had been assigned 
to Mr. Espy in conjunction with his duties as Superintendent of the cemetery. 
At the annual meeting in 1901 the Trustees were authorized to purchase, at their 
discretion, additional land for the cemetery, using cemetery funds, but at the 
next annual meeting they advised against the purchase, and the matter was 
dropped. | 

One of the collateral activities of the Session, inaugurated in 1900, was the 
conduct of a lecture course during the winter months. These courses were carried 
on for three or four years under the auspices of the Session, and some years 
later were sponsored by the Men’s Club. They were of a popular nature and 
brought to the town, at very reasonable rates, outstanding speakers and musical 
talent, which might otherwise have been unattainable. They included such 
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speakers as William Jennings Bryan, Champ Clark, Speaker of the House, Col. 
Copeland and others; such artists as the Kaltenborn Quartet, Philharmonic 
Ensemble, Old Homestead Quartet, and others of equal caliber. 


_ In June of 1900 the hour of morning worship was changed from the time- 
honored hour of 10:30 to 10:45 in the morning. After a few Sundays, however, 
it was returned to the old hour, and continued so until July lst, 1917 when the 
time was again changed to 10:45. The following September it was changed to 
11:00 A. M., and has so remained to the present time. 


During the summer of 1900 a new communion table was purchased to be 
placed permanently in front of the pulpit platform. In the old church there had 
been a table so placed, but in the new church the position of the organ console 
precluded such an arrangement, and an ordinary kitchen table was brought in 
for the occasion, and covered with a spotless. linen cloth for the service. This 
arrangement continued even after the organ console was changed, but the prac- 
tise of depos.ting the offering plates on the floor of the platform beside the 
pulpit, suggested the need for a suitable table. This table is now in use as an 
altar in the Lecture room. An ordinary dining room chair was brought in for 
the use of the minister at communion services, and this practise prevailed until 
1942, when Mrs. August Ahlborn presented the present table and chairs in 
memory of her parents, Mr. and Mrs. Melanchthon H. Courter, and her husband 
Mr. August Ahlborn. The furniture was designed by Elder Lynn G. Lockward, 
and was fabricated in American black walnut by the Gorham Company of New 


York. 


It was in the beginning of Mr. Chester’s pastorate that the use of the church 
calendar was introduced. Previously, all notices of church activities were read 
from the pulpit, just prior to taking the collection. This consumed considerable 
time, so in June of 1900, the Session decided to make trial of issuing a printed 
bulletin of church appointments, and to discontinue the announcements from 
the pulpit. In anticipation of the t'me thus saved, the hour of morning service 
was changed from 10:30 to 10:45, as previously stated. The plan was so suc- 
cessful that in September, after three months trial, it was voted to continue the 
bulletin. At first it contained only the appoinments for the week, items of interest 
to the congregation and a directory of church officers. For special services a 
full program was often printed, but it was not until late in Mr. Stearn’s pastorate 
that the practise was introduced of giving the full order of service for each meet- 
ing. The calendar has appeared in various forms and sizes during the past forty- 
odd years, and the artistic talent of a number of the church members has been 
utilized for the cover design. Special covers in color have often been purchased 
for Christmas and Easter services. The practise has been to have the front and 
back pages, with cover design and directory, printed in bulk, and the interior 
pages printed or mimeographed with the weekly program. During the depression 
of the 1930’s, to save expense, the whole issue was mimeographed on rather a 
poor grade of paper, and the talents and hard work of Mr. Jesse L. F orker, 
baritone soloist of the quartet, and Elder F. R. Starkey, made the issue possible. 


In November of 1900 the Session voted to inaugurate a plan of systematic 
giving for benevolences, and to conduct a canvass to solicit pledges from the 
congregation for the purpose. They invited Rev. Mr. Read of Montclair to come 
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to the church, and tell them, “how they did it.” While a pledge system for current 
expense had been in use since January Ist, 1898, funds for benevolences had 
been secured by collections on stated Sundays for various objects of charity. 
The result was desultory giving and the utter impossibility of budgetting for 
benevolences. Separate canvasses for current expense and benevolences, the 
former under the Trustees and the latter by the Session, were now conducted, 
and resulted in larger and more uniform contributions to benevolences. Special 
collections were still taken up on certain Sundays for particular causes, as for 
instance, Hospital Sunday for the Mountainside Hospital, the Easter collection 
for Church Erection, Children’s Day for Sunday School Extension, etc. Separate 
envelopes for current expense and benevolences were provided in the pews, and 
were continued in use until “Duplex Envelopes” were adopted in 1904. 

In November of 1899 the Trustees appointed a committee, “to have a four 
foot stone walk laid along the church grounds on Bloomfield Avenue from 
Roseland Avenue to the Bowman line, and five feet wide at the main church door 
and Lecture Room.” Apparently, nothing was done, for in the following May, 
“The President was authorized to sign a petition for presentation to the Mayor 
and Council for the laying of Flag sidewalks on Bloomfield Avenue from Arling- 
ton Ave to Campbell Avenue”, (now Central Avenue). That this petition bore 
fruit is evidenced by the fact that on June 5th, “notice was received from the 
Borough Clerk to lay a sidewalk on Bloomfield Avenue,” and it was voted, “to 
allow the Borough Council to lay the walk, and to pay the bill when presented.” 
Up to this time the sidewalks throughout the town were of dirt or gravel, without 
uniform grade, and in wet weather required considerable skill and agility to be 
negotiated with dry feet. Now uniform grades and widths were established along 
the Avenue, and the property owners were required to install bluestone walks 
in accordance with Borough specifications. These stone walks were later replaced, 
in 1931, by concrete along the church frontage, but some portions still persist. 
In establishing grades, the sidewalk in front of the Lecture room door was low- 
ered, necessitating the steps as now existing, and the regrading of the lawn 
along the Avenue. 

As far back as November, 1898, the matter of lighting the church by elec- 
tricity was given consideration by the Trustees, when, “a committee was ap- 
pointed to consult with the congregation as to the advisability of introducing 
electricity into the church, and learn what funds can be raised for the purpose.” 
In April of ’99, “the committee on electric lights was continued, with the view 
of introduction at an early date.” However, in the following July this committee 
reported, “in favor of lighting with aceteleyne gas instead of electricity, and 
furnished an offer to install a plant for $300, and about $26 extra for jets. The 
matter was laid over for further investigation.” Now, in October 1900, the 
Trustees authorized the Church Committee, “to have the church wired for electric 
lights,” and the work was done, for on February 12th, 1901, bills were 
authorized to Robert W. Smith, amounting to $184.48 for electric work, and 
to the Peoples Light and Power Co. for $6.24 for electric light, the Ladies Aid 
advancing $100 toward the work. At this time the Auditorium only was wired 
for electricity, and it was not until the summer of 1906 that the remainder of 
the building was wired by Venino Bros. of Orange at a cost of a little over three 
hundred dollars, which was paid by the Ladies Aid. 
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In September of 1901, the Session adopted a new service for reception of 
members, and a thousand copies were printed and pasted in the back of the 


Hymnals. 


FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
Caldwell, New Jersey. 


SERVICE FOR THE RECEPTION OF MEMBERS. 


“All who are to unite with the Church, either on Confession of Faith or by 
Letter, will meet with the Session in the study, promptly at 10:30 A. M. On entering 
the Church. they will be seated directly in front of the Pulpit. 


As the names of those uniting on Confession of Faith are read, they will rise 
in their places, the minister repeating,— 


“Whosoever therefore shall confess me before men, Him will I confess also 
before my Father which is in heaven.” “For with the heart man believeth unto 
righteousness, and with the mouth confession is made unto salvation.” 


Dearly beloved in the Lord: 


Having believed with the heart, you are here in accordance with the command 
of. the Master to confess him before men. I charge you that you answer truthfully 
the questions that I am about to put to you, for by these words you are to be judged 
in that great day when the thoughts of all hearts shall be revealed. 


(Those uniting on Confession of Faith will answer after each of the following 
questions; I DO.) 

I. Confessing your sinfulness, and your inability to save yourself, do you accept 
Christ as your redeemer, giving yourself to him, body, soul, and spirit, for time and 
eternity, 

II. Do you promise to read the Bible daily and prayerfully, and with the help 
of God to regulate your life according to its teachings? 

III. Do you promise to observe the First Day of the week as a day of rest and 
worship, avoiding unnecessary work and such pleasures as would hinder the proper 
observance of the Day by yourself or others? 

IV. Do you promise to give of your worldly goods as God shall prosper you, for 
the support of the local church and the advancement of the Kingdom of God: 
throughout the world? 

(After Baptism of those requiring it, those received by letter will rise, and with 
the others, assent audibly to the following covenant:) 

Do you covenant with this Church, that so long as God in His Providence shall 
permit you to remain with us, you will treat the members of this Church with 
brotherly affection; that you will faithfully attend the services of the Church, and 
seek to promote its temporal and spiritual welfare; and that you will “let your light 
so shine before men, that they may see your good works, and glorify your Father 
which is in heaven?” (Ans., I DO.) 

(All will remain standing while the Minister pronounces the Benediction as 
follows:) 

“Now the God of Peace who brought again from the dead our Lord Jesus, that 
great Shepherd of the sheep, through the blood of the everlasting covenant, make 
you perfect in every good work to do his will, working in you that which is well 
pleasing in his sight through Jesus Christ; to whom be glory forever and ever. Amen.” 

(The members of the Church will rise and audibly assent to the following:) 

Do you, the members of this Church, receive into your fellowship these brethren, 
promising to walk lovingly together with them till that which is perfect is come, 
and that which is in part is done away? 

(All will remain standing and sing.) 

“Blest be the tie that binds 

Our hearts in Christian love: 
The fellowship of kindred minds 
Is like to that above.” 
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This Service of Reception was used until early in Mr. Stearn’s pastorate, 
when it was discarded, and the “Constitutional Questions” prescribed by the 
General Assembly were propounded, and the new members admitted rather 
informally into church membership, the congregation rising and singing a 
verse of “Blest be the tie that binds.” This was probably a step in the right 
direction, as Christianity consists not in a set of vows and prohibitions, but 
is essentially a change in the heart and inner life of the convert, and when this 
change occurs, the believer perforce strives to bring his life into conformity 
with the teachings of the Master; and if this change does not happen, any 
number of vows or proscriptions will not accomplish the desired end. In January 
of 1902, following the adoption of the new service for reception of members, 
the Session adopted a brief statement of belief, presented by the Pastor. 


As a means of a more efficient canvass for current expense funds, the Trus- 
tees in February, 1901, “divided the congregation into districts, and each 
trustee was given a district to canvass with a request for a twenty per cent 
increase in pledges.” Apparently the plan was not successful in securing the 
requisite amount, for in September, it was decided that, “Owing to a deficiency 
in current expense funds, the Secretary was to notify the Session that the 
Church Treasurer would have charge of the evening collections, and all loose 
change of the collections to go to current expense.” Lack of funds, as in the 
past, still seems to have hampered the work of the Trustees, but this expedient 
seems to have solved the difficulty, for at the end of the year they reported a 
credit balance of $48.95. 


In December of 1901, the Trustees made a discovery which promised to 
lighten their load somewhat. It appears, that when the streets in the parsonage 
lands were originally laid out, it was the intention to prolong Kirker Ave. to 
intersect with Smull Ave., but for some reason it was never put through, and 
a lot was left at the foot of Kirker Avenue (Kirkwood Place) extending from 
the west side of Personette Street to the brook. When the survey of the remain- 
ing parsonage lands was made by Elias Condit, in 1873, this lot was overlooked 
and did not appear on the map, and for all those years it had lain as a sort of 
“no man’s land.” In some way this omission came to the attention of the 
Trustees, and they immediately asserted their claim, and offered it for sale for 
two hundred dollars. In order to denote their ownership, in December, they set 
up two, posts supporting a rail, which effectually shut off the property from 
public use. Their claim was not to go undisputed, however, for the Borough 
Council asserted title to the property as being part of a public street. In April 
of 1902, the Borough Solicitor was requested to collaborate with a representative 
of the Trustees to investigate the title and, “suggest a settlement of the dispute 
between the Church and the Borough.” Evidently, it was decided in favor of 
the church, but no immediate benefit was forthcoming, for it was not until 
twenty-five years later, in September of 1927, that the lot was sold for eight 
hundred dollars, and at the same time an easement was granted the Borough 
for a drain to conduct surface water from Kirkwood Place to the brook. 


_ At the annual meeting in January 1902, reports were submitted by the Ladies 
Aid Society, Missionary Society, Sunday School, Christian Endeavor Society, 
Junior Christian Endeavor, Westville Sunday School and North Caldwell Sunday 
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School. This is the first instance of reports being rendered by auxiliary societies 
at the annual church meeting. The following year the reports of the Church 
Treasurer and all of the societies were submitted for the first time in printed 
form, as is prevalent at the present time. 
The first report of the Ladies Aid Society reads as follows:— 
“Report of the Ladies Aid Society. 


Receipts. Disbursements, 
Balance from 190] 265.78 Ice Cream & Strawberries 42.27 
Festival, supper & sales 158.85 Book to 
Donations 602.01 Rug for Study 12.00 
Dues 10.75 YPSCE Piano Fund 13.75 
Sale of old carpet 3.36 Balance electric light 50.05 
Interest 45.23 = Cushions 442.25 
— Carpet 309.04 
$1085.98 Repairing furniture, etc. 15.00 
$ 955.32 
Balance 130.32 
$1085.98 


Anna M. C. Lockward, 
Treas.” 

From this report, despite its mistakes in arithmetic, we may gather some 
items of interest that do not appear elsewhere in the records of the church. 
In the first place, it seems that they held an ice cream and strawberry festival, 
which proved to be a financial success; secondly, we gather that a new carpet 
had been purchased for the church and the old carpet sold; thirdly, new cushions 
were bought, also a new rug for the study; the electric lighting of the church 
completed; the Y. P. S. C. E. was getting a new piano, and the pulpit furniture 
had been reupholstered. These improvements were accomplished to the recollec- 
lection of the older members of the congregation, but this report is the only 
clue as to when the work was done. It was in February of this year that the Ladies 
Aid Society was given permission by the Trustees, “to exchange the settees in the 
Lecture rooms for chairs of good make, if done wihout expense to the church, 5 
chairs for each settee.” These settees were those purchased for the Chapel in 1872, 
and their straight backs and hard bottoms had tested the enthusiasm and piety of 
many a prayer-meeting attendant during their thirty years of service. The substi- 
tution of chairs for the benches made for the comfort of the worshippers, but 
whether it increased the zeal or perseverence may be questioned. The chairs were 
“of good make”, for many of them, after forty years, are still in service in the 
Sunday School and Choir Loft, as are some of the settees. 


The Ladies Aid at this time fitted up the room now used for the Beginners’ 
Department, as the Pastor’s Study, and it was used for that purpose until 1914, 
when it was transformed into the Church Kitchen, and the Pastor’s Study re- 
moved to the new Manse. The ladies had been so successful in their financial 
undertakings that the Trustees requested their help in getting pledges for the 
coming year, and later, in July, their assistance was solicited in raising a 
special fund of six hundred dollars for past current expense. _ 

During the Pastor’s vacation, in August, the church united with the Methodist 
and Baptist churches in holding open-air meetings on the church green on 


Wednesday evenings. It might be well to note here the cordial relations which 
existed between the Protestant churches from the time of the organization of 
the Methodist church in 1894. Union prayer meetings, evangelistic services, 
Thanksgiving and Good Friday services have fostered a very different spirit 
between -the denominations, from that which prevailed sixty or seventy years 
ago. Without compromising their denominational convictions, the churches 
have learned to labor together in the common cause of the Master. 


In January of 1903, the practise of nominating elders and deacons at the 
close of the Sunday morning service, to be voted upon the following Sunday, 
was instituted, and this method continued until 1941, when the elders were 
elected at the annual congregational meeting in April. 


In March of 1904, extra services were held for two weeks, with the assistance 
of Rev. D. Alex. Alison, and at the next communion, as a result of these meet- 
ings, thirty were received into the membership of the church upon confession 
of their faith, and two by letter from other churches. The revival was conducted 
in conjunction with the “Forward Movement”, instituted throughout the Pres- 
byterian church. Special services were also held in December, but no particular 
ingathering was noted. 

At the annual meeting in 1905, the Trustees reported having received three 
thousand dollars from the sale of the land at the corner of Bloomfield and 
Arlington Avenues adjoining the parsonage. This money was used to reduce the 
mortgage on the parsonage to two thousand dollars, and to clear up other in- 
debtedness. The following year, ““The Trustees were empowered to take sufficient 
money from the sale of lots to install a water motor and repair the organ.” The 
problem of securing a reliable pumper for the organ had been a vexing one 
for the Trustees, ever since the sexton had been released from the job. Now 
that city water had been installed in the church, it was decided to avail them- 
selves of this constant source of power, and do away with the hand pump. At 
the same meeting it was, “Resolved, that an auditing committee of the con- 
gregation be elected to audit the accounts of the Trustees.” Messrs H. M. Ben- 
ham, James A. Speer and Herman Hasler were elected to this first audit 
committee. In November, the Session was saddened by the death of their fellow- 
elder Edward C. Courter. 

At the annual meeting held January 14, 1907, it was voted, “that hereafter 
the number of Church Trustees shall be six, two to be elected for 3 years, two 
for 2 years and two for 1 year.” Albert Brugler and Frederick R. Cook were 
elected for three years; George M. Canfield and John Espy for two years, and 
Edward H. Baldwin and John L. Parish for one year. The number of Trustees 
was thus reduced from seven to six, and remained so until 1942, when it was 
increased to nine. 

In December of 1907 an innovation was brought about in the ritual of the 
church by the substitution of individual communion glasses for the silver com- 
munion cups. The displaced communion service consisted of six chalices, two 
tall tankards and six plates, all of silver. This service had been in use for about 
half a century, and was a gift in memory of the first pastor, Rev. Stephen 
Grover, by his grandson, Mr. Lewis C. Grover, who was a member of the Board 
of Trustees. For forty years it was kept in the home of John Milton Mead, later 
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an elder of the church. It thus escaped destruction in the fire of 1872. After 
the individual service was adopted, the original service was lost sight of, until 
in 1943, the six chalices were discovered in the vault of the Caldwell National 
Bank. The plates are still in use, but the tankards have never come to light. 
The new service was purchased at a cost of $96.63, paid for by subscriptions 
raised by the Pastor. 


Early in 1908 the Borough Council took steps toward having curbs installed 
on Bloomfield Avenue. The Trustees, in F ebruary, appointed a committee to 
appear before the Council and protest against placing curbs east of Arlington 
Avenue. This protest was evidently effective, for curbing has never been in- 
stalled in that section. However, in March, the Trustees received notice from 
the Council to curb the avenue in front of the church, and they authorized 
Mr. Espy to purchase the blue stone, and have it set by cemetery labor. The 
installation of curbing took away all remaining semblance of Bloomfield Avenue 
to a village street. 

In January of 1908, Mr. Lewis G. Lockward declined re-election as Parish 
Clerk, after serving for thirty years. The congregation gave him a vote of 
thanks for his long and efficient services. At this same meeting a Welfare 
Committee was appointed, consisting of a member of each of the societies and 
boards of the church, and three from the congregation, to ascertain the con- 
dition and needs of the society and institute a plan for the general welfare of 
the church. The Chairman appointed, Cyrus B. Crane, Chairman, Thomas J. 
Smith, Edgar Williams, C. Earle Hedden, John L. Parish, Mrs. Henry V. 
Canfield and Mrs. Frederick R. Cook, and later Clifton C. Francisco was added 
to the number. In March following, the committee rendered a report, which 
was adopted at a special congregational meeting, but there is no record as to 
its accomplishments. 

Since the elders had taken over the administration of the communion, and 
seeing that there were no cases of need in the parish, it seemed to the congrega- 
tion unnecessary to continue the office of deacon for the mere duty of taking 
up the collections; so, “in accordance with the vote of the congregation, taken 
Jan. 19th last, discontinuing the office of Deacon, and authorizing the resigna- 
tion of the present incumbents of the office, Deacons Marcus S. Crane, S. Ezra 
Harrison and Wm. N. Hasler presented their resignations, which were accepted,” 
by the Session. The office of Deacon ceased to exist until it was revived in 1939. 

The lack of the services of the deacons was sensed however, for in April 
the Session appointed Elders Hoage, Mead and Smith, “a relief Committee to 
look after and care for the poor of the church. Mr. Smith to act as Treasurer.” 
Acting under authorization of the Session, “the pastor reported the following 
ushers appointed, William L. Clark, Irving R. Lewis, C. Earle Hedden, Wayn- 
man C. Lyon, Harry Speer and Alfred J. Speer.” 

At the annual meeting held January 11, 1909, 


“in accordance with the recommendation by the church Session and Board of 
Trustees, it is hereby resolved: “That this meeting will adjourn to meet on the 
evening of April 5th, 1909 at 8 o’clock P.M... .” “Resolved, that the subscribers to 
the current expense fund of the church be requested to continue their subscriptions 
for the ensuing three months at the same proportionate rate as their subscriptions 
of last year.” 
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In accordance with the above action the congregation met on April 5th 
to transact the routine business of the annual meeting, and from that time to 
April 6th, 1936, the annual meeting was held on the first Monday in April: 
since then it has convened on the first Tuesday of that month. And so, after 
sixteen years, the recommendation of the Trustees that the annual meeting be 
held other than on New Years Day, was adopted. However, this did not solve 
the problem of slim attendance at the annual meetings, which has continued to 
plague the congregation. 


In May of 1909 Mr. Chester was granted by the Session, at his request, an 
additional six weeks to his vacation, with the understanding that he would 
furnish pulpit supplies without expense to the church. He spent this time 
assisting Mrs. Chester in conducting a party on a tour of Europe. These tours 
were conducted by Mrs. Chester for five or six years, the last one being ensnared 
in the outbreak of World War I, in 1914, when the party was brought out of 
Europe only after great difficulty and inconvenience. In 1927, Mrs. Chester 
published a guide book entitled, “Travel in Europe Made Easy.” The tours were 
resumed for a few years after the war. 


An entry in the Trustees records of June Ist, 1909, recalls an incident, which 
occurred all too frequently; it read as follows—‘repairs of windows in the 
tower were made, where glass was blown out by an explosion of the powder 
mill in Wayne, about two months ago.” This explosion occurred just after dark, 
and the flash was startling, but when a half minute later came the roar of the 
blast, followed by the shaking of the earth and concussion of the air, people 
knew that a major disaster had occurred. The fact that windows were blown out 
six or eight miles away, may give some idea of the force of the discharge. 


In October of 1909 a convention of the Essex County Sunday School Associ- 
ation was held in the church, and in that same month action was started by the 
Session to recognize the 125th Anniversary of the church. This took the form 
of a series of meetings from November 28th to December 5th, addressed by 
prominent speakers, and the purchase of a stereopticon lantern as a concrete 
reminder of the event. An outline of the program follows:— 


Sunday, November 28—“Forefathers’ Day”, with Mr. Chester and Mr. Berry as 
speakers. Biographical sketches of former pastors by Mr. Chester, and eulogies, 
by Mr. Berry, of some of the prominent laymen, together with projections of 
many of them on a screen with the new lantern. 

Monday, Nov. 29—“Presbytery Night.” Addresses by Rev. Dr. Isaiah Hopwood and 
Rev. John McDowell. Rev. Orville Reed was prevented from attending by 
illness. 

Wednesday, Dec. 1 — “Former Pastors’ Night.” Historical address by Mr. Berry 
and an address by Dr. Denlinger in which he, “praised the church for its catho- 
licity and made a strong appeal for a prayerful, humble and self-sacrificing 
Christian life.” 

Friday, Dec. 3 —— “Communion Preparatory Service.” Sermon by Rev. C. Rudolph 
Kuebler of Hackensack. 

Saturday, Dec. 4— Afternoon, “Sunday School Day”, with a number of speakers. 

Sunday, Dec. 5— “Anniversary Communion Service,” and Reception of Members. 
Sermon by Mr. Chester and Communion Service assisted by Mr. Berry and Dr. 
Denlinger. Sunday night, final musical service. 


The ensuing January the Session adopted the following resolution; “Inas- 
much as the foreign residents of our town are largely without spiritual guidance 


or religious instruction, it was voted, that Rev. Jos. Giardina of Montclair, be 
requested to ascertain what opportunity is presented for religious work among 
them. The Moderator stated that the Men’s Club would probably meet the ex- 
pense of such an investigation.”” The Men’s Club accepted the challenge and 
appointed a committee to undertake the work. Mr. Giardina suggested that a 
student in the Bloomfield Seminary be enlisted, and accordingly, Mr. Ruggiero 
and a member of the committee visited the Italian families throughout the town. 
As a result of these visits, twenty-five or thirty children gathered in the Lecture 
room on Sunday afternoon for Sunday School, and a number of adults met 
evenings for classes in English, which were conducted with the help of Mr. 
Cherubini, another seminary student. The project promised good success until 
on about the fourth week nobody showed up. It was found, upon investigation, 
that Father McInery had put his ban on the undertaking, whereupon the whole 
project folded up. 

At a Trustees meeting on May 4th, 1911, it was voted that the Trustees 
give their consent to the erection on the “Common” of “a suitable flag staff and 
monument to the memory of the soldiers from Caldwell, who were killed in the 
Civil War.” The Park Trustees gave their consent, and work was immediately 
begun by the Borough, and the flag staff was erected and a granite mounting 
for the cannon, with appropriate bronze tablets, was set up. The whole was 
dedicated on July 22nd, 1911, when an impressive parade was staged, the flag 
raised with due solemnity, the cannon unveiled and, from a gaily decorated 
rostrum, speeches were given, the principal orator being General Daniel E. 
Sickles, of the Battle of Gettysburg fame. 

When Lafayette made his historical visit to the United States in 1824, it 
is related that, he retraced, the route taken by Washington from West Point to 
Morristown, via Pompton and Two Bridges, through Caldwell to Cook’s Bridge 
in Hanover, and thence to Morristown. Tradition has it that Gen. Gould met 
Lafayette’s party with a company of local militia-men as an escort. There js 
a story, given local credence, that when the lumbering coach in which Lafayette 
was riding reached “Charley Hollow,” the horses became frightened at a demon- 
stration by the militia-men and in their plunging broke the pole of the coach. 
A local woodsman, Samuel Corey, quickly felled and trimmed an ash sapling 
into a new pole, and, within twenty minutes fitted it into place, and the party 
proceeded on its way. The Corey house, built in 1778 by John Corey, father of 
Samuel, still stands on the north side of Bloomfield Avenue, at the top of Franklin 
or “Corey” Hill. A salute to the famous guest was fired with an old iron cannon, 
which was a relic of the Revolutionary War. Unfortunately the honor was too 
much for the old cannon, and it burst; whether from pride or an overcharge 
of powder, may be but conjectured. 

Col. Peter Decatur, brother of Admiral Stephen Decatur, accompanied 
Lafayette on this journey. In 1816 Congress had voted to Admiral Decatur 
two bronze cannon, which ke had captured from the Barbary pirates, and Col. 
Decatur, in sympathy for the Caldwell men for the loss of their cherished 
memento, donated one of the Barbary cannon to replace it. During the Civil 
War this cannon was taken by the State to Trenton, mounted on a field artillery 
carriage, and retained as a defence reserve. After the war it was stored in 
Trenton, and was lost sight of until 1886, when it was found and returned to 


Caldwell. It was used by the G.A.R. Post to fire salutes on Decoration Day and 
the Fourth of July for a few years. It disappeared again, but was found in a 
barn in Caldwell Township, when in 1901, through the efforts of the Caldwell 
Borough Improvement Association, it was again brought to Caldwell and 
mounted at the east end of the “Common” between two boulders. It remains 
in its new granite mounting, but shows considerable damage through vandalism. 
Truly nothing is sacred to the modern vandal more, than to their ancient name- 
sakes! Whether the story of Lafayette’s visit be believed or not, we have, at 
least, the Corey house and the cannon as corroborative evidence. 

During the year 1910 the Session had given especial attention to missionary 
effort, both home and foreign, and a committee had been appointed to further 
the interest in the work. By January 1911, “substantial gain was noticed in 
interest and giving in Missionary work.” A Missionary Committee was re-elected 
for the current year, consisting of Elder Charles S. Campbell, Chairman, James 
P. Gardner, Lynn G. Lockward, Miss Agnes M. Peck and Elder Cyrus B. Crane, 
the Moderator being ex-officio. Under this committee missions continued to be 
stressed. 

At the annual meeting of 1910 the Trustees were authorized to erect a 
shelter building in the cemetery, to replace a tool house, which had been de- 
stroyed by fire the previous January. This building took the form of a small 
chapel on the first floor, with a room for tools and burial vaults in the base- 
ment. It was designed by Mr. H. F. J. Bartlett and was completed in November, 
1910, at a cost of $2,158. 

In August of 191] the Trustees gave their consent to the Borough Council 
for widening the intersection of Bloomfield, Roseland and Westville Avenues. 
Up to this time the shoulder of the “Common” and the point of the church 
property encroached so closely as to create a “bottle neck”, which increasing 
trafic made hazardous. A slice of land was taken from the “Common”, and the 
point of the church property was rounded off to do away with the congestion, 
although the hazard is still there, despite this improvement. 

In order that the records under the “Duplex System” might be kept with 
greater accuracy, the Session in January, 1911, voted, “that a financial sec- 
retary be appointed by the Trustees and ratified by the Session.” Elder Chas. 
S. Campbell was elected to this office, being the first incumbent thereof. In 
July of this year the Session decided to divide the benevolence offerings among 
the various church boards on a percentage basis, for the first time. They 
designated the last Sunday in September as Hospital Sunday, and provided 
that the Easter offering go to the Church Extension Committee: all other 
benevolence gifts, not otherwise designated, were to be apportioned as follows :— 


Foreign Missions 33% Ministerial Relief 6% 
Home Missions 30 College Board 6 
Church Erection 6 Temperance 1 
Freedmen 6 Bloomfield Theol. Sem. 6 
Education 6 


This method has continued to the present time, except that the designated 
objects and percentages have varied from time to time. It was decided to make 
the Communion Seryice in October one of renewed consecration, and a letter 
was sent to all church members urging them to show their interest by attending. 
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CHAPTER THIRTY-NINE 


The Grover Cleveland Birthplace Memorial 


Al Dhvete annual meeting of April 8th, 1912 witnessed the consummation of 

negotiations which are of abiding interest, not only to this congregation, 
but to the whole nation. At this meeting the Trustees, “reported, an option of 
the Parsonage had been granted to John H. Finley, Geo. W. Perkins and 
Cleveland H. Dodge, acting as trustees of the Campaign Committee of the 
Grover Cleveland Birthplace, of the city of New York. The Understanding 
was that this committee was to pay $500 on the signing of the contract by 
March 20, 1912; the remaining $17,500 to be paid on the taking of title by 
March 18, 1913.” . . . “This option was given on condition that the premises 
shall be used and occupied only as a memorial to Grover Cleveland and that, 
if at any time the property shall cease to be used exclusively for such purpose, 
the Board of Trustees of the First Presbyterian Church of Caldwell, N. J. shall 
have the right to repurchase the property for the sum of $18,000, which sum 
shall be paid to the Trustees of the Princeton Memorial Tower to Grover 
Cleveland.” 

Negotiations for this project had been carried on for a period of five years, 
when on March 5th, 1907 it is recorded that the Trustees, “had been requested 
through the pastor to name a price for the parsonage, and a committee was 
appointed to confer with the possible purchasers.” At this same meeting, “Dean 
(Andrew F.) West of Princeton University and his associates were authorized 
to place a bronze tablet commemorative of the birth of Grover Cleveland, 
former President of the United States, in the chamber in the parsonage in 
which he was born.” This tablet may now be seen on the wall of the little back 
bed room, which was located in the one story lean-to of the original building. 

Mr. Richard Watson Gilder, in his book, “A Record of Friendship”, refers 
to this incident in the following words:— 

“A small, self-constituted committee, some time before Mr. Cleveland’s seven- 
tieth birthday, began making arrangements for a public celebration of that event. 

His portrait was to be painted for the occasion. When the time came to obtain his 

consent, he firmly declared that he could not ‘lend his countenance’ to the affair 

and the plan had to be relinquished. However, on his birthday, Professor West (at 

his initiation), with President John H. Finley and myself placed a bronze com- 

memorative tablet (which a small group had subscribed for) in the room in which 

Mr. Cleevland was born.” 

Here is what Mr. Cleveland said about the incident:— 


“It was a complete misfit — a travesty on things as they should be—that I should 
be disporting in balmy air and all creature comforts, while you, cold, hungry and 
miserably forlorn, were finding your way to Caldwell, for the purpose of marking 
the time and place of my birth. You did what you ought not to have done. There is 
no. process of calculation by which it can be made to appear a profitable invest- 
ment for you. And yet when men reach the age of seventy I believe their mental 
movements grow self-centered to such an extent, that, consciously or unconsciously, 
they sort of believe their gratitude to be in some measure compensating to those 
who know them or suffer discomforts on their behalf. 
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+t THE CIVIL WAR MOUNTING 
(See page 286) 


+ PREPARING FOR THE DEDICATION of the CANNON 
and FLAG STAFF, July 22, 1911. 
(See page 286) 





Tt THE BOULDER MOUNTING + BADGE worn by Zenas C. Crane 
at the east end of the Common. the Lafayette Reception. 
(See page 287) (See page 286) 


THE CANNON on THE COMMON. 
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T THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL 

TABERNACLE : 
East side of Cleveland Street about 250 feet 
north of Bloomfield Ave. Erected in 1895, 


and used until the new Church was completed 
in 1900. : 


(See page 127) 


+- THE WEST CALDWELL UNION CHURCH 


as it stood for a number of years awaiting 
completion. 


(See page 305) : 





+- THE CALDWELL BAPTIST 
CHURCH 


in the mid 1890s, after the 
grade of Forest Ave. had been 
lowered. 


The Church was altered and 
steeple added in 1888. 


(See page 126) 
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CAMP WYANOKIE 


(See page 316) 


LAKE WYANOKIE — 
and LOG CABIN 








SCOUTS at — 
WYANOKIE 
ready for a Hike. 





Left to right: Warren Wheeler, Charles Stetter, Frank Leonard, Gibson Lockward, 
Donald Lockward, Scoutmaster Frank B. Smith, Munroe Waring, Alexander Waugh, 
Ass’t Scoutmaster Lawrence Eberhard—Clifford Byrnes, Lansing Clute, Lewis Lock- 
ward, Russell Palen, Sarg’t Joseph Key, Commissary. 








Tt MONOMONOCK INN 


on the east side of Prospect Street. Built by the Outlook Hotel Co. in 1899. Later doubled in size 
as here shown. The south end embraced the residence of Mr. James Phyffe. Razed to make room 
for the Mary Ann apartments. (See page 232, 306) 
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+- THE NEW MANSE 


at the corner of Forest Ave. and 
Hatfield Street. 


Built in 1914 after old Manse was 
sold to the Cleveland Birthplace 
Association. 


(See page 303) 


+- DIAGRAM USED FOR GETTING 
SUBSCRIPTIONS for the Parish 
House on Sunday, Jan. 11, 1925. 


(See page 334) 








fT CUTTING THE BIRTHDAY CAKE at the 150th Anniversary. 


Left to right: Mrs. C. W. Hunter, Mrs. Geo. B. Jacobus, Mrs. Lewis G. Lockward, Mrs. Marcus Staner, 
Mrs. Elwood Campbell, Miss Mary J. Condit, Mrs. Percy L. Teed, Miss Hattie May Condit, Mrs. Stephen 
J. Spear, Miss Josephine Mahon. (See page 357) 
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tT THE HORSE SHEDS and REAR ENTRANCE OF CHURCH 
The sheds were built in 1888 and torn down in 1925 to make room for the Parish House. 
(See page 234) 


- ae Se 





tT THE SOCIAL HALL prepared for the PARISH HOUSE DEDICATION 
on Thanksgiving Day afternoon, Nov. 26, 1925. 
(See page 338) 
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“I am so near to this memorable age of seventy, that I cannot tell at this moment 
how much I am under the influence of this idea. But, my dear friend, one thing I 
know: Your kindnesses have been so many, and have extended through so many 
years, that the pages set apart for their record are full; and I long ago abandoned 
all hope of redeeming the one-sidedness of the account. 

“You must, I think, see how impossible it is for me to do more than say to you, 
that I am profoundly moved by the conception of the Caldwell incident and by the 
beauty of its completed manifestation.” 


With reference to this tablet, Mr. Berry wrote the following communica- 
tion:— 
“To the Editor of the Progress, Sir— 
It has occurred to me that it might be an item of interest additional to the many 
for which Caldwell has recently acquired a far-reaching publicity to establish the 


historical fact as to the room in the celebrated Manse in which Mr. Cleveland was 
born. 


I have reason to suppose that my testimony was the basis for the present location 


of the tablet to his memory, as being placed in the very room where he first saw 
the light. 

That testimony rests upon the information furnished me by an elderly nurse, a 
Mrs. Stagg, who served in my family in November and December, 1869. She assured 
me that she had her information from the nurse of Mr. Cleveland’s mother, who 
officiated at the time of the widely known accouchement of March 18, 1837. I do not 
suppose that at this late date any more reliable confirmation can be obtained. 

Yours for historical accuracy, one year to a day the junior of the famous Presi- 
dent, and for twenty-five years dweller under the roof which, for nearly four years, 
sheltered the unsuspected, latent presidential possibilities, 

Chas. T. Berry, 
106 Rodney St., Brooklyn, N. Y.” 


On May 7th, 1907, “the committee on the sale of parsonage reported 
progress, and the Secretary was directed to open negotiations direct with Dean 
West of Princeton.” On November 3, 1908, “Mr. Parish reported progress in 
the negotiations for the sale of the parsonage property, and the Chairman of 
the Church Committee was authorized to obtain a survey.” Apparently, nothing 
tangible resulted from these negotiations with Dean West. 

The matter, however, was not forgotten, for on April 5, 1909, Mr. William 
H. VanWart requested an option on the parsonage; but the Board informed 
him that they “had no right to give the same.” The subject rested thus until 
on January 4, 1910, there came, “a letter from Henry V. Condict offering 
$12,000 on behalf of himself and T. L. Gladding for the Parsonage property, 
to be used for Library purposes and a memorial to Grover Cleveland.” It was 
voted, “to inform Mr. Condict that the Trustees will not accept less than $15,000 
net, and only on condition that the property be used for a ‘Cleveland Memorial’, 
and for no other purpose.” It appears, from other sources, that a number of 
Cleveland democrats from Caldwell, Verona, Essex Fells and Roseland dis- 
cussed taking it over for a political club, but the Trustees opposed this in no 
uncertain terms. Finally on February Ist, “Messrs. Condict and Gladding were 
present at a meeting, and asked for an option on the property in order to consult 
friends of Mr. Cleveland to secure funds for the purchase of the property.” 
After discussion, the Trustees, “Resolved, that Mr. Henry V. Condict and T. L. 
Gladding be given a six months option on the Parsonage property: selling price 
to be $18,000, subject to the approval of the congregation, and the condition 
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that the property be used solely as a Memorial to the late Ex-President Grover 
Cleveland, and for no other purpose.” On October 3rd an option to April 1, 
1911, for the sum of $18,000, was proffered to Mr. William H. VanWart, who 
had been made secretary of the Cleveland Birthplace Memorial Association, 
negotiating the purchase. This option was extended to him for three months 
from May 18, 1911, and again to October 15, 1911. 


A committee had been appointed by the Association to canvas the local 
communities, and they proceeded to solicit contributions under the following 
prospectus :— 


It is proposed to purchase the parsonage property (244 feet) and the plot next 
to it on the corner (60 feet) for $25,000. Restore the house and beautify grounds 
at a cost of $2,000 or more. 


Raise an Endowment Fund of $25,000 to maintain the Memorial without creating 
additional expense for taxpayers. 


Use a portion of the land next to Arlington Avenue as a site for a Public Library 
thus enabling the town to secure Mr. Carnegie’s Offer. Library will be maintained 
as now, by annual appropriation. We have for several years set aside $600 per 
annum. As the amount of taxable property increases a considerable larger amount 
may be realized without increasing the present proportional amount set aside for 
Library purposes. 

Caldwell is asked to contribute $5,000. Then friends of Mr. Cleveland in New 
York and throughout the Nation will take up the work of raising $45,000. Mr. Car- 
negie’s offer was a $7,500 building. He may increase that amount to a $10,000 build- 
ing or more, as the plan is now to place the Library next to the Cleveland Memorial. 
In a word here is a $60,000 improvement for the town at a cost to them of $5,000. 

New school to be built on bluff opposite. 

Fine stone church to be built by Catholics on the West. 

Committee consists of: 


George M. Canfield, Treas. 
John Espy 

Cyrus Crane 

James R. Campbell 

Leon A. Carley 

Wm. H. Van Wart. 


Payments can be arranged to suit individuals if necessary.” 


In order to broaden interest in the project, a communication was directed to 
the then Governor of New Jersey, Woodrow Wilson, soliciting his endorsement 
of the undertaking. He replied as follows:— 


STATE OF NEW JERSEY 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT. 


July 5, 1911. 
My dear Mr. Carley:— 


I learn with interest that your Committee has actually undertaken to raise $50,000 
by popular subcription for the purpose of preserving the birthplace of Grover Cleve- 
land in a way which will properly express the esteem with which his memory is held 
by the country. 


I need not tell you that this has my most cordial endorsement. This opportunity 
to acquire ownership of the birthplace of Mr. Cleveland will probably not reoccur 
in the near future and it seems to me that the purchase and preservation of the 
birthplace would be the most interesting and the best expression of the veneration 
in which the memory of the man is held. Mr. Cleveland was a great man and a 
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great President and I should think that nothing ought to be easier than to raise the 
amount you are seeking to obtain, 


Cordially and sincerely yours, 
Mr. Leon A. Carley WOODROW WILSON.” 


New York City. 

The Committee was hopeful of a favorable reply from the fact that the 
previous year, during his gubernatorial campagin, Mr. Wilson had visited the 
parsonage in tribute to the memory of Grover Cleveland, and although he in- 
dulged in no speechmaking, had been given an enthusiastic reception, and had 
then expressed the hope that the movement taking shape to purchase the property 
for a Cleveland Memorial might succeed. Armed with his endorsement, the 
local committee went about its task with renewed enthusiasm, while the parent 
association was soliciting nation-wide contributions. 


At the annual congregational meeting held April 3rd, 1911, “Cyrus B. Crane 
on behalf of the Trustees, asked the congregation to empower them to sell the 
parsonage to the Cleveland Memorial Association for $18,000 for a memorial.” 
. .. “Mr. Gardner thought that such an important matter should be decided 
by a meeting having a larger attendance.” . . . “Samuel H. Bowman objected 
to the sale of the property and opposed any action to be taken by the Trustees 
regarding the sale.” A motion was then made by George W. Andrews; “That 
the Trustees of the Caldwell Presbyterian Church be authorized to sell the 
Parsonage Property to the Cleveland Memorial Association for the sum of 
$18,000, at such time as seems, in their judgment, to be proper. Carried 15 to 2.” 

On January 31st, 1912, Mr. Van Wart appeared before the Board and re- 
quested a further option for the Cleveland Birthplace Memorial Association: 
“He reported progress in raising $50,000 fund for the memorial and library, 
and that Messrs. Buckner, of the New York Life Insurance Company, Dr. Finley, 
President of the college of the City of New York, George W. Perkins and 
Cleveland Dodge have been appointed a committee to raise $45,000, and desire 
to complete their work promptly, and wish a definite option at this time.” .. . 
“The Board voted to sell the parsonage to the Cleveland Memorial Association 
for $18,000—$2,000 payable March 18, 1912: $3,000 by May Ist, when title 
shall be given with a mortage of $13,000 to be paid by May lst, 1913. The 
church to have the use of the property until paid, and waive interest on the 
mortgage in lieu of rent, on condition that the property be used for a Cleveland 
Memorial, and for no other purpose without the consent of the Board of Trustees. _ 

“If it should cease to be used for this purpose, the Board of Trustees shall 
have the right to purchase the property at the price paid, namely $18,000. The 
President and Secretary were authorized to sign the agreement of sale.” 

On February 14th the Board was informed that their proposition of January 
31st was not acceptable to the Association, and it was cancelled. It was then 
voted; “To sell the Parsonage property to the Cleveland Birthplace Memorial 
Association for the sum of $18,000, to be paid on or before March 18th, 1913. 
Five hundred dollars ($500) to be paid by March 18, 1912, to be applied on the 
purchase price, said $500 to be forfeited to the Board of Trustees of the lst 
Presbyterian Church of Caldwell if the sale is not consummated, and the $18,000 
is not paid on or before March 18, 1913. Necessary repairs to the parsonage 
made before March 18, 1913, the cost to be added to the purchase price.” 
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On March 16th, 1912 the Treasurer reported that the parsonage had been 
sold to the Association, and that $500 had been received. This payment had 
been made on the 9th. On March 4th, 1913 the President and Secretary had been 
authorized to execute a deed for the property and on March 20th, it was reported 
that the balance of $17,610 had been received at the dedication ceremonies held 
March 18th, 1913, at which time the deed had been delivered according to 
agreement. 


The Dedication, held on Mr. Cleveland’s seventy-sixth birthday, was a gala 
occasion, attended by the whole country-side. The Caldwell Progress, whose 
Editor and Founder, Mr. William H. Van Wart, was Secretary of the Memorial 
Association, came out with a “Special Cleveland Day Edition,” and it is from 
this issue that much of the subjoined has been gleaned. 


The celebration began on Sunday, March 16th, when a monster union service 
was held in the church, which was filled to overflowing. It had been a custom, 
under the sponsorship of Dr. Finley, ever since the project of the memorial was 
broached, to hold a service on the Sunday evening nearest Mr. Cleveland’s 
birthday, when prominent friends and administration leaders under Mr. Cleve- 
land, paid fitting tribute to his memory. All were well attended, but this one 
surpassed them, as might well be expected. 


“The devotional exercises consisted of special music by the choir, and a solo by 

Mr. (Sylvester) Williams, of Roseland: invocation by Rev. Nelson B. Chester, 

(pastor of the church) ; scripture reading by Rev. Enoch Meacham (of the Caldwell 

Methodist Church), and prayer by the Rev. H. S. Quillin (of the Caldwell Baptist 

Church). At the conclusion of the devotions, Mr. Chester turned the meeting over 

to the direction of Dr. Finley, who expressed his pleasure at once more joining with 

the Caldwell people in such a service, and his satisfaction with the efforts of the 

National Cleveland Memorial Committee to secure the birthplace and set it apart 

to Cleveland’s memory had ben crowned with success.” He then read Mr. Cleve- 

land’s letter to Mr. Berry, written at the time of the one hundredth anniversary, in 

which he expressed his affection for “the place of his birth.” 

Dr. Finley was accompanied by Dr. Joseph D. Bryant, who was the physician 
of the Cleveland family years ago, and by Rev. Wilton Merle-Smith, pastor of 
the Central Presbyterian Church of New York City for about twenty-five years, 
and of whose church the Cleveland family were members during the four years 
between Cleveland’s first and second administrations. This gave Dr. Merle-Smith 
a pastor’s intimacy with Mr. Cleveland, and it was with the desire to render 
a fitting tribute to his friend and parishioner from his personal knowledge that 
he came to Caldwell, as principal speaker of the evening. He was introduced to 
the audience, and the following sentences are culled from his remarks:— 

“The asset of high character in public men is a nation’s most valued possession 

in which this, our own Jand, has been particularly fortunate. No one can ever esti- 

mate the influence for good upon the youth of this land which has ever radiated 

from the unblemished lives and unquestioned integrity of our Washington and 

Lincoln. Possibly we stand too near the day of Grover Cleveland to see in just 

perspective the full reach of his influence upon the ripening youth of today. But 

President Woodrow Wilson is right when he says ‘the feeling alike of admiration 

and affection towards Mr. Cleveland grows warmer and warmer as the years pass by. 

As we see him in just perspective, he looms as one of the most notable figures in our 

long line of Presidents.’ .. . 

“Mark at the outset the giant forces at work underneath the current of this man’s 
life. At the outset there was the power of a godly ancestry. The Clevelands who 
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came to Massachusetts from Ipswich, England, in 1635, were God-fearing men. The 
father of our great President, Rev. Richard Cleveland, was a man of auspicious 
piety and sterling godliness. The underground streams that fed his better life, all 
unseen of men, were streams of godly heritage. . . . His love of justice, his unflinch- 
ing integrity found their roots deep down into this strongly religious and Calvanistic 
ancestry. Oliver Wendell Holmes said ‘the training of a child should begin 200 years 
before it was born’. The training of Grover Cleveland began there in the days of 
our Pilgrim Fathers when his ancestors, with the other pilgrims lived their simple, 
rugged, honest lives in the atmosphere of the Puritan faith and conscience. ... 


“One glimpse at his history shows how grandly the Puritanism within him rose 
to meet the debauchery of conscience all around. As mayor of Buffalo, as sheriff of 
the county, men began to feel his rugged downright honesty. No wonder he rose 
to highest place and soon was governor in Albany. For he is seen in the retrospect 
to have been God’s own man chosen for this self-same purpose, to rescue honor and 
integrity in public life, now sadly overthrown. His rise to highest power is most 
remarkable, never a choice of politicians, winning in every instance against their 
fiercest hostility, the man seems a God-chosen vessel for bringing the people back 
from mad frenzy of speculation, extravagance and oftentime of flagrant dishonesty, 
to the supremacy of conscience and God-ordained righteousness. 


“Hence in the first place as we look more carefully into his character, I want 
first to speak of his incorruptible honesty. People began to believe in him. He rang 
true, and he was immovable when a question of righteousness was concerned. The 
hungry pack of office-seeking politicians hated him, but the people loved him. He 
was honest, and ‘an honest man is the noblest work of God.’ When he gave his word 
it held. Men would build on it. It stood like the granite hills. With him like his 
Lord it might reverently be said, ‘This world may pass away, but my word shall not 
pass away. If there were as many devils as tiles on the house-tops, they could not 
frighten him one inch from a line of known duty. This was the supreme glory of 
Grover Cleveland’s character, his absolute incorruptible honesty. 


“A week before Mr. Cleveland’s second inauguration, a close friend went down 
to Lakewood to bid him God-speed in his new administration. ‘Come into my den’, 
said the President, ‘I want to read you my inaugural speech.’ It was a speech of 
real power and distinguished by a sincerity of utterance, which gave it almost a 
religious tone. At the end he appealed to the God of nations to witness the purity 
and sincerity of his purpose. To his question, ‘How do you like it?’, the answer was, 
‘I like it immensely and its conclusion best of all.’ The friend tells the story thus: 
‘I will never forget the way this strong man then paced up and down the floor sev- 
eral times, and returned and faced me with these words, which, because of the 
fierce intensity and noble emphasis with which they were spoken, burned them- 
selves deep down in my memory. ‘I suppose at times you will not approve many 
things I do, but I want you to know that I am trying to do what is right. I have a 
hungry party behind me, and they say I am not grateful. Sometimes the pressure 
is almost overwhelming, and a President cannot always get at the exact truth, 
but I want you to know, and all my friends to know, that I am trying to do what is 
right—I am trying to do what is right.’ He manifested great feeling and the tears 
stood in his eyes as he paced up and down the room again and again to hide the 
tide of noble impulse surging in his breast. No one could have heard these words 
without feeling that they were the true inner heart of a noble and high-principled 
man.’ ” 

“T notice in the second place his unflinching courage and inflexible will. He 
fearlessly wielded his veto power, both as Governor and President. In his first term 
as President he vetoed over 400 bills, many of them being vicious pension bills open- 
ing the doors to enormous frauds in the government. He had the courage in 1894 to 
send United States troops to put an end to a particularly vicious and disorderly 
strike in Chicago. Perhaps his most courageous act was his message on the tariff 
in his first administration. There were big surpluses in the revenues and he felt 
the tariff must be lowered. This message cost him a bitter defeat at the polls when 
he ran the second time for the presidency. The publication of his strong letter 
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against the silver heresy, only a few months before his third nomination for the 
presidency, was a true illustration of his fearless principle. Men begged him to 
take no stand in this devisive question, on which the South and West seemed so 
hopelessly radical, ‘It will cost you your nomination, Mr. President.’ ‘What if it 
does?’, the true, straightforward answer came, ‘I am supposed to be a leader of my 
party. If any word of mine can check these dangerous fallacies, it is my duty to give 
that word, whatever the cost may be to me.’?... 

“There were many things that ‘weren’t history’ in the life of Grover Cleveland; 
qualities of heart and conscience, possibly unsuspected by a great number of his 
friends and admirers, who knew only his official and public life. The humanness of 
the man—possibly that phrase gathers to itself the sterling virtues that his closest 
friends can never forget. His strength of will; his inflexibility of purpose, no one 
questions, but only the smaller circle knew that behind the rugged, towering strength 
of the man lay a tenderness of heart and soul and a real sweetness of life, that 
endeared him to every friend who knew him. Many instances might be given of his 
great fund of humor, a trait most conspicuous in the President, though utterly 
unsuspected by the world. His depth of feeling, also often manifested itself. .. . Few 
men ripened more in spiritual apprehension and in real beauty of character than did 
this man in the last unofficial years of his life in Princeton. Surrounded by an 
intellectual circle of friends, honored by the great university, which had made him 
trustee and lecturer, idolized by the students, there in those ideal surroundings this 
man grew in grace and every virtue. He had been even in his official days, a far 
more religious man than the world knew. General Leonard Wood is authority for 
the statement, that on those hunting and fishing trips in the lighthouse tender, dur- 
ing his last administration, when he and Admiral Evans and others were his com- 
panions, the President would come out from his stateroom on Sundays, dressed in 
black, and would spend an hour on deck reading, unabashed before them all, from 
his open Bible. There was no fishing on that day... . 

“On his sixty-ninth birthday, some of his friends wrote him letters of congratula- 
tion. The answer, showing the strong religious nature, may well be quoted. It is the 
true revelation of a heart, inflexible in its courage and principle, not only, but strong, 
tender and true in abiding faith. 

‘Stuart, Florida, March 21st, 1906.’ 
‘My dear Doctor: 


You don’t know how much good your generous letter of congratulation 
has done me. It has enlivened my sense of gratitude for what I have 
been able to do in the past; for the joys of the present, and for such friend- 
ship and confidence as yours. 

I have quite often lately found myself longing for the rest of idleness, 
and the peace of inactivity, and I have sometimes even given entrance to the 
thought, that these were my due; but you have written words to me that will 
help me constantly to appreciate the fact that God, who has blessed me above 
all other men, and directed all my ways, deserves my service, and every 
good cause deserves my best endeavor as long as my life and strength 
shall last. 

I know, as no one else can know, my limitations, and how fixed and inex- 
orable they are. I know that the sixty-ninth mile-stone of life marks a long 
travel, but I shall trust God as I have in the past for strength and oppor- 
tunity for future usefulness. 

Yours faithfully, 
GROVER CLEVELAND.’ 


“Such was the faith, the strong religious principle, the sterling integrity, the 
unsurpassed fearlessness of this truly great American... . 

Few men have so conscientiously faced public office as a public trust, and when 
the true and final verdict of history is written, this man of our day will take his place 
among the truly great of all time, for it is not too much to say that, in some measure, 
the high idealism of these lines, which shall fitly close our tribute, have been ful- 
filled in the life of this, our great President: 
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‘Bring me men to match my mountains; 
Bring me men to match my plains; 

Men with empires in their purpose 
And new eras in their brains. 

Pioneers to clear thought’s marchland 
And to cleanse old error’s pen. 

Bring me men to match my mountains. 
Bring me men! Bring me men!’ ”! 

In concluding the service, Dr. Finley said that he wished to give his own 
personal testimony in confirmation of what Dr. Smith had said of Mr. Cleveland’s 
personal habits and his reverent regard for religion. He had been with Mr. 
Cleveland on camping trips, and knew how carefully the man, so often slandered, 
had carried himself above reproach. Dr. Finley expressed the hope that the 
special memorial service might become a fixed institution in Caldwell, and 
ultimately become a national institution where people from all over the nation 
might come to Caldwell to pay tribute to her greatest son. He closed his remarks 
by disclosing his intention to start out immediately after the service to walk to 
Princeton, as was his custom, to pay his tribute at the grave of his friend. The 
meeting was dismissed with the benediction pronounced by Rev. Enoch Meacham. 

Relative to those fishing trips which have given rise to the oft-repeated 
slanders against Mr. Cleveland, instituted by his political enemies, both in his 
party and out of it, Richard Watson Gilder testifies, that he also saw much of 
Mr. Cleveland during his vacation days when, seeking freedom from cares of 
state, he would make a serious business of his favorite pastime, and at such 
times the real character of the man would be revealed to those who were for- 
tunate enough to be his close friends. From these trips he would return refreshed 
and reinvigorated to take up his arduous labors. 

The morning of the 18th of March, 1913 came in bright and fair, sunny 
and warm; very different from the ordinary run of St. Patrick’s Day weather. 
The town was in gala dress, and all the buildings on the Avenue were decked 
with banners, flags and bunting. Mayor Espy had proclaimed a holiday, the 
school was dismissed at 2 P.M. and all places of business were closed from two 
to five o’clock in the afternoon. 

The festivities were not begun until two o’clock, but long before that hour 
the people began to assemble at the Parsonage. At two, Krimke’s band proceeded 
to the High School, whence, with the Boy Scouts, they escorted the pupils via 
Gould Place and Westville Avenue to the Manse, arriving there at 2:30. A 
special train arrived from New York at 2:37, and the scouts and students lined 
up on either side of the path and kept clear a lane from the sidewalk to the 
speakers’ stand, erected in front of the house. 

The band gave a concert between two and three o’clock, while the people 
were finding their places, at which time Dr. Finley, President of the Birthplace 
Memorial Association, announced to the Mayor that the guests just arrived 
were friends of Mr. Cleveland, who had come to take possession of the house 
where he was born. Mayor Espy welcomed them in a brief address, and then 
Dr. Finley presented Judge William A. Day, President of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, who spoke for those who had contributed to the purchase 
fund. 


1 Caldwell Progress. 
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Thomas A. Buckner, Vice-president of the New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany, who led the campaign for the purchase fund, was then introduced to the 
Mayor, and paid the balance due on the property, to Mr. George M. Canfield, 
President of the Church Trustees, who then transmitted the deed and key of the 
parsonage to Dr. Finley, who handed the deed to Mr. William H. Van Wart, 
Secretary of the Association, to be recorded. The large, old-fashioned brass key 
was passed to Richard F. Cleveland, son of Grover Cleveland, who was asked 
to open the door and take possession on behalf of the Association. Miss Esther 
Cleveland, daughter of the President, entered the building at the same time and 
placed a floral tribute in the room where her father was born. Rev. Nelson B. 
Chester, pastor of the church and resident of the parsonage, offered a prayer, 
dedicating the house to its new use. Rev. H. S. Quillin, pastor of the Baptist 
Church, read a poem written for the occasion by Fannie Crosby, with whom 
Grover Cleveland had been associated in his youth. 

Following this portion of the program were addresses by Dr. Finley; Dr. 
St. Slair McKelway, editor of the Brooklyn Daily Eagle and Chancellor of the 
State of New York; Commodore Edward C. Benedict: ex-Secretary Charles S. 
Fairchild; Hilary A. Herbert; Jacob M. Dickinson; Howard McClennahan; 
Judge Morgan J. O’Brien and others, closing with the singing of “America” 
by the assembly. During the program, two choruses were sung by the High 
School chorus, led by Miss Taell. 

And, so with fitting ceremonies the shrine was dedicated, which will make 
Caldwell the Mecca for pilgrims from all over the nation for years to come. 
Among the guests present were Mr. & Mrs. Thomas J. Preston, the latter formerly 
Mrs. Grover Cleveland; Alton B. Parker, presidential candidate in 1904; Herman 
A. Metz, former comptroller of New York City; Robert Lynn Cox, general council 
for the Associated Life Insurance Presidents; Jacob A. Cantor, and many others. 


The various committees appointed to organize the celebration were comprised 
as follows :— 
Mayor John Espy, Chairman; William H. Van Wart, Vice-Chairman. 
Finance Committee:—George M. Canfield, Frederick G. Johnson, J. H. Coddington, 
E. Augustus Rine, Harry C. Havell, Frederick P. Collins. 

Committee on Automobiles:—John A. Brown. 

Reception Commitee:—Henry V. Condict, chairman:—Col. J. C. Sprigg, William 
N. Hasler, Joseph A. Brady, Edwin E. Bond, Cyrus B. Crane, J. M. Mead, Dr. 
S. C. G. Watkins, Leon Cooper, Caleb A. Harrison, Frederick P. Collins, Harry 
F. Backus, W. Moore Gould, Lynn G. Lockward, Leon A. Carley, B. A. Mat- — 
thews, J. W. Gosman, Ottomar Block, Fillmore Condit, W. Foster Oakes, James 
A. Speer, Marion Speiden, Sidney Speer, Thos. L. Chapman, William Little, 
Chas. Braunworth and Louis V. Booream. 

During the ceremonies, between the hours of three and five o’clock, P. M., 
drivers of automobiles passing the Manse, were requested to drive slowly, and 
refrain from using the “cut-out” of their motors. After the program was com- 
pleted, a motorcade of fifteen cars conducted the guests for a short tour of the 
town, passing west to the Monomonock Inn and the High School, thence to 
Essex Fells and return to the Erie depot in time for the train at 5:30. The 
towns-people returned to their homes with a self-satisfied air, proud of the fact 
that their town had been placed on the map of the United States. 


The special issue of the Progress gave the names of contributors to the 
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purchase fund; everyone giving one dollar or more annually becoming members 
of the Association, and those donating one hundred dollars or more at one 
time becoming life members. Of the former 182 subscribers, of whom 152 from 
Caldwell and Essex Fells, are listed, and of the latter 88 are noted as life 
members, of whom 8 were from Caldwell and Essex Fells. The most generous 
donor, although not recorded or publicized was Mr. George M. Canfield of West 
Caldwell, who gave $10,000 toward the purchase price of the memorial and 
left a legacy of $20,000 in his will toward an endowment fund for its main- 
tenance. 


As the Church Trustees were unwilling to sell the parsonage property for 
any purpose other than for a Cleveland memorial, and as the Public Library 
Trustees were of the opinion that the lot at the corner of Arlington Avenue was 
unsuitable for the location of the library, the site fronting the “Common” was 
chosen. Subscriptions for the plot were solicited, and Mr. Canfield showed his 
interest in the welfare of the town by becoming the largest contributor toward 
the purchase of this plot, for the Library. 


Another generous donor toward the purchase of the parsonage was Mme. 
Ernestine Schumann-Heink. In 1907 she had purchased a mansion on the brow 
of Kussmaul Hill, built by William Ryan, a wealthy silk manufacturer of Pater- 
son. She made this her permanent home, entered into the affairs of North 
Caldwell and soon endeared herself to her immediate neighbors. Her children 
were sent to the Caldwell High School, where they were received on a democratic 
basis. When she was approached for assistance in raising money for the 
memorial project, she responded whole-heartedly, and agreed to make a Cald- 
well recital her first appearance after her European tour. The date was sub- 
sequently fixed for September 10th, 1912, and when the tickets were put on 
sale the seating capacity of the church was immediately sold out. 


Mme. Schumann-Heink, with the assistance of Mrs. Katherine Hoffman, as 
accompanist, gave a varied program of fifteen numbers with generous encores, 
and the recital became the town’s musical climax. Everything was done for the 
comfort of the listeners, as is attested by an item in the minutes of the church 
trustees, where it is stated that, “Mr. Van Wart had expressed the hope that the 
Board would bear half the expense of carpeting the stairs and aisles of the 
Gallery.” Ordinarly, the shuffling of feet on the bare gallery floor was an un- 
pleasant accompaniment to musical numbers, which in this case was eliminated. 
They surely “rolled out the red carpet” for the Madame, this time. 


The concert netted the memorial fund $1,125. Later, when the Memorial 
Association experienced difficulty in obtaining funds for the maintenance of the 
birthplace, Mme. Schumann-Heink gave another recital with equal support and 
financial success. In 1919 the Schumann-Heink family moved to California, 
where the Madam died in Hollywood, November 17, 1936. The house was 
later purchased by New Jersey Governor and U.S. Senator Edward I. Edwards 
and became his residence. It was afterward torn down. The name of Schumann- 
Heink, however, did not pass from the location, for the name “Kussmaul Hill’’ 
gave place to “Schumann-Heink Hill.” 

An article in the “Cleveland Day Special Edition” of the “Caldwell Prog- 
ress”, entitled “Autobiography of the ‘Old Manse’,” from the pen of Mr. 
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Chester, reveals the lighter side of his nature, which was often effectually sup- 
pressed. | 


“Yes, I am getting old. It will be eighty years next spring since J first sheltered 
the Rev. Baker Johnson, associate pastor with dear old father Grover. I do not 
remember much about Mr. Johnson’s family, except that Mrs. Johnson was 
a minister’s daughter, and so knew how to treat a manse. Very proud was she 
when she moved to her new home in the spring of 1832, and indeed, it was 
a house to be proud of. It cost nearly fifteen hundred dollars, a good deal of 
money for those times. There were few houses in Caldwell at that time which 
could present as good an appearance as IJ did. And there is no house in Caldwell 
that has made a better return for the money invested, including repairs and 
improvements. I do not want to boast, but I have done my duty in the past 
and am doing it still. 


“But I am modest. I do not like to talk about myself. . . . I will stop talking 
about. myself, and‘tell a little about the seven families who have made their 
home with me. Of course there are many interesting confidential details that 
I cannot tell. I never liked gossip, and there has been very little of it within 
my walls. 


“It is a singular fact that in all these eighty years I have been unoccupied 
only a little more than three years. This is a good recommendation for all con- 
cerned. It speaks well for the Church that it has kept most of its pastors a good 
while. Some of its pastorates have been long ones. Nobody has stayed as long 
as father Grover, but two of my occupants have made exceptionally good records 
of service. Dr. Sprague lived here nineteen years, and many people still re- 
member him with affection. Mr. Berry was here just a quarter of a century in 
which he endeared himself to the hearts of two or three generations. 


“I have been the home of little children and gay young people as well as 
staid old parsons and their wives. I am very proud of my children. Everybody 
knows that I had the honor of introducing to the world the only New Jersey 
boy who ever became President of the United States. That is a title to distinc- 
tion. But I do not forget that I have other children and foster children who 
have done their part in the world’s work with equal fidelity if not with as much 
publicity as my greatest son. At least two other Cleveland children were born 
here, an older brother of the President, Richard Cecil by name, and a younger 
sister Margaret Louisa Falley; Anna is listed with the baptised children of 
the Church in January, 1835, being four years old at the time. A son of Mr. 
Tuttle, Mr. Cleveland’s successor, was born here, as were the children of Mr. 
Berry. I can refute the old slander about minister’s sons. There have been no 
black sheep among the boys reared in the Caldwell manse. A President, three 
ministers, and at least one respected man of business—this is my record. One 
of the girls born here is a minister’s wife, and a good one, too. 


“Of course I have had my sorrowful experiences, but they have been few 
in comparison wth the joys. Probably my liveliest period was during Mr. Berry’s 
pastorate. The little “Berries” were not slow, as many of the older and middle- 
aged residents of Caldwell can testify. Perhaps there were a few tricks they did 
not think of, but they were able to gather around them a group of assistants 
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who could supply the lack. I was the scene of many a merry party in those days, 
and | enjoyed it. Life was stirring and there was always “something doing.” Ye 
city-bred immigrants who glory in the name of “commuter”, a name never 
heard and which would never have been understood here in those earlier days, 
turn up your noses at the sleepy little country town and call it dull. In some 
ways it was. We had no railroad to break the silence of the night with its un- 
earthly screeching and its roar of escaping steam; no long line of freight cars 
disfiguring the landscape and no clouds of black smoke made me think I had 
moved to Pittsburgh. No flat-wheeled trolleys went clattering by as my occupants 
were dropping into peaceful slumber; no automobiles with open cut-outs and 
soul-rending horns and squawkers made night and day hideous. The Avenue, 
with its double line of fine elms whose tops almost met over the center, was not 
“navigated” by anything more rapid than the minister’s trotters, but many 
people can testify that they were not always slow. Means of communication with 
the outside world were few and not very rapid, but they were sufficient for our 
needs. Not many people went out of Caldwell—they did not have to. And few 
came in, because it was inconvenient. Those who did come made themselves 
at home and took their place in the community life as if they had always been 
here. The community was homogeneous and prosperous. The Church, situated 
in the center of the town, was the center of its life. The people’s amuse- 
ments were simple and wholesome, and a contentment reigned. Many a donation 
party and quilting bee have I witnessed and enjoyed. Many an anxious, 
burdened soul has passed over my threshold seeking counsel of my occupants, 
and many such have gone out again with the burden of sin and sorrow lifted, 
and in its place a sense of comfort and of pardon. Many a gay young couple 
has stood in the parlor and spoken the words that made two people one for life. 
This is my eightieth Christmas, and many a Christmas tree has stood in the old 
parlor, laden with its precious fruit for the delight of the young and old. Many 
a fine Christmas dinner has been served in the old dining room. 


“But I must not be too garrulous. . . . Suffice it to say that I do not feel 
at home in Caldwell of today. I belong to an age that is past, and of which 
too few monuments remain. Modern improvements are not to my taste, but I 
have endured them because I know they are necessary for the comfort of my 
occupants. I have always lived for others, not for myself, and will submit to any 
reasonable alterations that will adapt me to the needs of a modern family. 
Indeed, I have always done so without complaint. I have been lighted with 
everything from the rushlight and the tallow dip to gas with Welsbach burners. 
I am equipped with water and bath and telephone. From the examination of 
my walls and ceiling you could write a complete history of artificial heating, 
including the use of the fireplace, wood and coal stoves, hot air furnace, Balti- 
more heaters and steam heaters of different patterns. Exterior and interior 
alterations have been made from time to time, and J have submitted. The only 
time I ever resisted was when they tried to cut my old floor beams to install gas 
pipes. The men who did the work will testify that my bones are solid and that 
I am not likely to fall down very soon. I think I have stood about all the im- 
provements I can. Some have suggested that I be remodelled. Such talk is 
sacreligious. When you have remodelled the Parthenon at Athens into a modern 


department store and turned Westminster Abbey into an institutional Church, 
it will be time to begin on me. Others have proposed that I be torn down or 
moved away to make room for ugly business buildings. This would bring my 
owners more money than anything else they could do. But I shudder to think 
of such a fate. If I could have my way I should favor the proposal that I be 
preserved as a memorial to my greatest son and a monument to the simple days 
of the past. Those who have lived in me love me. I have given Caldwell my 
best service. I have furnished a President to the nation. Is it asking too much 
that you should be good to me in appreciation of what I have done? Or you 
might preserve me for the good I can yet do. I can teach a lesson to the rising 
generation and to those yet unborn. I can witness to them that material con- 
siderations are not first, and that sentiment has a value. Soon I shall be the 
sole reminder of the Caldwell that was. Let me stand as a witness of the faith 
and loyalty of the men and women who sacrificed to build me that their 
minister might be comfortably housed, and to the character of the ministers 
who. have here shown their love to Caldwell and their loyalty to Christ. In 
honoring me you will honor your town and reflect credit upon yourselves.” 


Everyone with the least spark of patriotism and local pride will be in hearty 
accord with this attempt to honor the name of a great American and preserve 
to Caldwell this shrine to his memory. 


Monday, September 17th, 1928 was a “red-letter day” for Caldwell, and 
the Grover Cleveland Memorial. On this day Mr. & Mrs. Herbert Hoover made 
a brief stop at the Manse to pay tribute to a great American. Mr. Hoover was 
at the time a nominee for the Presidential office, and through the efforts of 
State Senator J. Henry Harrison, he was induced to extend his itinerary from 
Montclair to Caldwell. A large and enthusiastic assembly, aided by a brass 
band, greeted the guests as they were welcomed to the town and memorial by 
Mayor and Mrs. Howard E. Wright. The visitors signed the register, re-entered 
their automobile and were driven along Bloomfield Avenue to Roseland Avenue, 
thence to Roseland and, via Eagle Rock Avenue, to Orange. All along the way 
cheering crowds pledged their support, and on a sign in front of the residence 
of Mr. William Henry Harrison of Roseland was written: “I voted for Lincoln 
in 1864 and I will vote for Hoover in 1928.” | 


As has been previously stated, the Memorial Association had difficulty in 
securing funds to maintain the property, consequently the suggestion was made 
by Mr. Van Wart, Secretary of the Association, that it be taken over by the 
U.S. government as a national memorial. President Wilson brought the plan 
before Congress, but the Attorney General ruled that the purchase was impos- 
sible, and the idea was abandoned.’ However, by 1933 the property, then valued 
at $100,000, became such a financial burden that Dr. Finley suggested that the 
State of New Jersey take it over. On June 13, 1933 the State Senate voted to 
take it as a gift from the Grover Cleveland Birthplace Memorial Association. 
As the State could not accept the property encumbered, as it was, with a $5,000 
mortgage, on February 3, 1934 Governor Moore named twenty trustees, who, 
without pay, should maintain it for the State, accept endowments, acquire 
historical information and accumulate personal property of Cleveland.? These 


1 Stories of N.J., W.P.A. 2 Caldwell Progress. 
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Trustees were Major Frank H. Baker, Harold Van Wart and Frank C. Myers 
of Caldwell; Frederick C. Leubucher and Louis Annin Ames of Essex Fells; 
George M. Canfield of West Caldwell; David H. Dugan of North Caldwell; 
Morton H. Fry and Benjamin E. Messler of Montclair; Edward D. Duffield and 
John R. Hardin of Newark; Newton D. Baker of Cleveland, Ohio and Richard 
F. Cleveland, Thomas A. Buckner, Charles R. Crane, Cleveland E. Dodge, Robert 
L. Finley, John Hayes Hammond, Adolph Ochs and Dr. Finley, all of New York. 
The entire property was transferred free of all encumbrances, again largely 
through the generosity of Mr. Canfield, on October 6, 1934, with fitting 
ceremonies. The deed was accepted from Dr. Finley and the keys presented to 
Gov. Harry E. Moore by Richard F. Cleveland, and in turn passed over to the 
Trustees previously appointed. From that time the Manse has been under State 
control. It has since been placed under the jurisdiction of the Bureau of Historical 
Monuments, and the trusteeship dissolved. 

The building was completely renovated, the kitchen which had been added 
about 1867 was removed, and the rest of the house restored to its condition 
of about 1870. The plaster throughout was removed and replastered on wire 
lath. This gave an opportunity to examine the framing timbers, which in the 
rear part were found to be continuous from sill to plate, and would seem to 
refute the belief that it was a one story lean-to. The work was done in 1936 
during the depression, by E. Leslie Byrnes, under the W.P.A. at a cost of 
about $10,000. 

It is only fitting that we should chronicle here something of the declining 
years of the truly great man, who so generously honored this place by con- 
senting to be born here. After the noise and dust of political battle had sub- 
sided—after the insulting libels and lying accusations of political demagogs 
had been hushed and buried, but not forgotten, Grover Cleveland retired to 
a quiet home in Princeton, N. J., where the passing years served to accord to 
him his deserved place of honor in the hearts of the whole nation, irrespective 
of race, creed or political affiliation. 

His love and interest in children continued to the end, as did his saving 
sense of humor. On his sixty-ninth birthday he received a letter from a nine 
year old lad, born on the same day. He did not just throw it in the waste 
basket, but penned with his own hand the following reply :— 


Stuart, Florida, 


MY DEAR LITTLE FRIEND: March 30, 1906. 


I am very glad you wrote me a letter of congratulation and good wishes on my 
birthday. And I thank you for kindly thinking of me. We ought to be very good 
friends, if we were born on the same day of the month, though there is a difference 
of sixty years in our ages. The years seem to pass much more quickly, as a person 
grows older and when you arrive at the age of sixty-nine, as I have done, you will 
wonder at the short distance between nine and sixty-nine. 

I think the 18th of March is the best day in all the year to be born on and I 
hope you do too. I wish for you a great many Happy Birthdays, and that as each 
one passes, there will be such increase in your mental and moral growth and such 
improvement in every way that you will be insured a life of honor and usefulness. 

Your friend, 
Master George Allen Bennett GROVER CLEVELAND.1 
North Ridgefield, Conn. 


1 Robert McElroy, Grover Cleveland, The Man & the Statesman, Vol. II, page 373. 
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In the Washington’s Birthday address, prepared with much labor, delivered 
at the Union League Club in Chicago, he said:— 

“If your observance of this day were intended to make more secure the immortal 
fame of Washington, or to add to the strength and beauty of his imperishable monu- 
ment built upon a nation’s affectionate remembrance, your purpose would be use- 
less. Washington has no need of you. But in every moment from the time he drew his 
sword in the cause of American Independence to this hour, living or dead, the 
American people have need of him. It is not important now, nor will it be in the 
coming years, to remind our countrymen that Washington has lived. . . . But it is 
important—and more important now than ever before—that they should clearly ap- 
prehend and adequately value the virtues and ideals of which he was the embodi- 
ment. . .. There should be no toleration or even the shade of a thought that what 
Washington did and said and wrote . . . has become in the least outworn, or that 
in these days of material advance and development they may be merely pleasantly 
recalled with a sort of affectionate veneration, and with a kind of indulgent and 
loftily courteous concession of the value of Washington’s example and precepts. 
These constitute the richest of our crown jewels.”2 


In the spring of 1908 his health rapidly declined, and it was evident hat 
he could not survive. His affairs were in order. He awaited his summons. 


“During these last weeks”, writes his sister, Mrs. Yeomans, “he sent to his 
old home for one of the worn hymn books that were used at family prayers in 
his boyhood.” “His mind instinctively reverted to the early lessons of hope which 
had been the inspiration of his life. ‘As weakness more encroached’, “wrote St 
Clair McKelway,” ‘he faced toward the inevitable with trust in the Almighty 
and with good will to mankind. The intent look which often came into his face 
was not due to apprehension’.’’ 

In the old Princeton cemetery, a mile away from the imposing Cleveland 
Memorial Tower, erected to his memory by popular subscription, on the campus 
at Princeton, stands over his grave a simple granite monument bearing the 
inscription :— 

GROVER CLEVELAND 
Born CaLpwEL., N. J. 
Marcu 18TH, 1837 
Diep Princeton, N. J. 


JUNE 24TH, 1908. 


In the little oak box, by his bedside, containing the letters of greeting on his 
birthday, a copy of Whittier’s poem, “At Last” was found:— | 
“When on my day of life the night is falling, 
And, in the winds from unsunned spaces blown, 
I hear far voices out of darkness calling 
My feet to paths unknown. 
Thou, who hast made my home of life so pleasant, 
Leave not its tenant when its walls decay; 
O Love Divine, O Helper ever present, 
Be Thou my strength and stay!” 
His parting words embodied an epitome of his life: 
“I have tried so hard to do right.” 


3Ibid., Vol. II, page 376. 2 Ibid., Vol. Il, page 385. 
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CHAPTER FORTY 


The New Manse 


<Q THE $18,000 realized from the sale of the Parsonage to the Memorial 
Association, $5,770.83 was paid over by the church trustees to the cemetery 
treasurer in payment of the loans made to the church from time to time from the 
cemetery funds, with interest. This lifted a load from the mind of the cemetery 
treasurer, Mr. George M. Canfield, who for years had contended that these 
loans should be repaid, but without previous success. The balance of the fund 
was retained in the new manse account. 

Immediately after the contract of sale had been executed with the Grover 
Cleveland Birthplace Memorial Association, the church Trustees took steps 
toward securing a new parsonage. A committee was recommended to suggest 
a site for a building, and the following locations were investigated:—a site on 
the east side of Hanford Place; the Isaac Lane residence on Whitfield Street 
at the foot of Hanford Place; property owned by Lewis G. Lockward and the 
Dillingham residence on Crane Street; the residence of E. P. Backus (Dr. 
Butler’s) on Bloomfield Avenue; the Maxwell residence on Academy Road; 
the Hunter estate on Roseland Avenue, and several others. The matter was con- 
sidered at the annual congregational meeting on April 8, 1913, when the Trustees 
spoke favorably of the Hanford Place site. Many, however, were in favor of 
locating the manse on the south side of the Church, where the Parish House 
now stands. An informal poll revealed that twenty-six were in favor of this site, 
as against eight for the Hanford Place location. No definite action was taken, 
and the matter of selecting a site and erecting a building was referred to the 
Trustees with power. 

After further investigation, the Trustees on June 24, 1913 decided to pur- 
chase for $2,500 the property on the north-west corner of Forest Avenue and 
Hatfield Street, from the Kokosing Land Company, a closed corporation of the 
family of Mr. Rollin M. Morgan, which owned considerable property on Hill- 
side and Forest Avenues. Later the property fronting on Hatfield Street from 
the rear line of the site to the middle of the brook was purchased at ten dollars 
per front foot. 

In July, Lynn G. Lockward was engaged as architect, and on September 
18, 1913 a contract was signed with Samuel D. Harrison for the general con- 
struction of the work including all sub-contracts, for the sum of $8,192. Con- 
struction work was begun immediately, and the building was completed and the 
pastor’s furniture moved in, in March, 1914. The total cost including fees and 
the original plot amounted to $10,957.20, of which $7.50 was for extra work. 
The Ladies Aid Society paid for the lighting fixtures. When the Pastor moved 
his study from the church to the manse, the ladies took it over and transformed 
it into the church kitchen. 

_ In the meantime the Parsonage Hill property opposite the Erie station had 
been sold to the Board of Education, the church treasurer reporting the receipt 
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of $8,780 from the land trustees as the result of the sale. This marked the dis- 
posal of the last parcel of land remaining in the 1779 gift to the church. 
Henceforth the church could look for no further financial aid from this source. 
The Lincoln school was erected on the Hatfield St. frontage of this property, 
in 1916 and ’17. 


Early in 1913 the “Revised Presbyterian Hymnal” was introduced by the 
Session at a cost of $202, which was paid largely by subscription, despite the 
fact that the Trustees were experiencing difficulty in obtaining sufficient money 
to meet current expenses. 


For the past few years a cons‘derable number of Hungarian immigrants 
had settled in Caldwell. Being of Protestant faith, and having no place for 
worship, they looked to the Presbyterian Church of Caldwell for a place where 
they could conduct services in their own language, as few of them spoke English. 
In response to their application the Session on April 2, 1913 voted, “that Rev. 
Zoltan Kuthy, Pastor of the Hungarian Reformed Church be granted the use 
of the Sunday School Room for Sunday services.” They held their service 
at the same time that the morning service was held in the main auditorum. These © 
latter worshippers often experienced an eerie sensation when, during a lull in 
the worship, the distant, prolonged notes and weird harmonies of an Hungarian 
chant penetrated the stillness like notes from an angelic choir, albeit, at times 
too far off pitch to come from a real choir of angels. 

In 1911 the Session noted that there appeared to be a falling off in attendance 
at communion services. In an endeavor to combat this tendency, they sent out 
a letter urging each member of the church to attend the service, or at least send 
a note to the pastor expressing their interest. It was found that a number said 
they were unable to attend morning service on account of household or other 
duties, but they would welcome an afternoon service. To meet this need, it was 
decided in April, 1913, to send a notice to each family of the church of an extra 
communion service to be held the afternoon of the regular communion Sunday. 
The services were held late in the afternoon, when the declining light and the 
hush of that hour made the service peculiarly impressive and worshipful. The 
attendance at the first two or three services was fairly good, but afterward the 
interest waned, and they were discontinued. It was another example of the old 
truth, that, “Where’s there’s a will, there’s a way. A lukewarm interest will : 
always find an excuse for shirking a duty. 

In 1912 the Ladies Aid Society contracted with Mr. William H. Confield 
to redecorate the interior of the auditorium. It was at this time that the wood- 
work was stained to match the walnut of the furniture and pews, and did much 
to relieve the monotony of the interior, when trusses, wainscot and window trim 
were all painted the same color. 

It was in March of 1912 that the first every member canvass was instituted. 
Heretofore, the Trustees and Session had divided the membership among 
themselves, for solicitation, but on account of the number of calls falling to 
each, the work was long drawn out and many givers were missed. Now it was 
decided to enlist the services of twenty-two canvassers to assist the officers— 
the financial secretary to supply the solicitors with lists, and the work to be 
completed within a week if possible. This practice, with numerous changes, 
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refinements and augmentations in the number of canvassers, has prevailed until 
the present, when almost one hundred canvassers are engaged. 

The Session records show that on April 29, 1914; 

“Mr. & Mrs. Theo. M. Gray, Miss Elizabeth Francisco, Mrs. John H. Francisco, 

Mrs. Richard S. Francisco, Mrs. Chas. Garrabrant; Josiah Blauvelt and May, his 

wife, were dismissed, all to unite with the West Caldwell Union Church to be or- 

ganized Easter Sunday April 12, 1914.” 

It may be recalled that the first Sunday School in the parish had been started 
in the Franklin schoolhouse during Mr. Grover’s ministry. From that time 
church services had been conducted there on Sunday afternoons or Thursday 
evenings once or twice a month by the Caldwell minister. Later the building was 
raised, a basement room finished for the Sunday School, and the original main 
floor room utilized for a chapel. Afterward the number of services was increased, 
and the three protestant ministers of Caldwell rotated in conducting the meetings, 
once a week. When the time was ripe for organizing a church, the experience 
in inter-denominational services naturally led to the creation of a non-sectarian 
body, which took the name of the “West Caldwell Union Church.” 

Shortly after the church was organized the need for a larger building became 
apparent, and through the generosity of W. H. and R. S. Francisco, the frame 
of a building was provided and partially enclosed. To raise funds for the com- 
pletion of this building, roast pig suppers were served every fall, which became 
famous the country round. Patrons from the surrounding towns, overtaxed the 
limited accommodations of the chapel. As many as six or seven hundred were 
served, and it was often midnight before the last table would be seated. In 1928 
a determined effort was made to solicit funds, but the depression of the 1930’s 
intervened and the building stood for a number of years incomplete, until 
sufficient money was collected to enclose it permanently. It was a monument 
such as might have been erected by the man in the parable who started to build 
without first sitting down and reckoning the cost. In recent years the Chapel 
was bought by the West Caldwell Borough and became the Borough Council 
Rooms. 
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CHAPTER FORTY-ONE 


World War I 


rok the past ten years or more political and economic conditions in Europe 
had been unsettled. German militarists imagined an “Iron Ring” being forged 
around the “Vaterland” by the triple alliance of England, France and Russia. 
Repeated efforts had been made to expand Germany’s sphere of influence, 
accompanied by much war talk and “rattling of sabers.” However, public 
opinion in the U.S. held that Europe was a long way off, and could not affect 
conditions over here. Furthermore, men were certain that with modern instru- 
ments of destruction, war was impossible. 

Peace confersnces were being held and disarmament programs were being | 
recommended in ull countries. An important conference, attended by nationally 
known advocates of peace, was held at the Monomonock Inn in Caldwell, and 
it was confidentially asserted that war was an. impossibility. The noteworthy 
weakness in the conference at Caldwell, as well as in other gatherings, was the 
omission of the invocation of the blessing of Almighty God on the efforts and 
deliberations of the assemblies. Reluctance to antagonize certain non-Christian 
elements, and disbelief in the presence of God in the affairs of the nations, 
doomed this movement to failure from its very inception. 

Then came the fateful days of 1914 in August, with their declarations and 
counter-declarations of war. All Europe was in turmoil. Machinery of inter- 
national intercourse broke down, and invasion of even neutral countries by 
Germany abrogated all diplomatic agreements. 

The opinion still prevailed in this country that Europe was so remote as 
to exclude the United States from its contentions, but encroachments on its 
neutrality soon convinced the authorities in Washington that, sooner or later, 
the U.S. would be drawn into the conflict. 

Efforts were instituted to relieve the suffering of the affected nations, mainly — 
through the Red Cross, and local chapters were formed throughout the nation. 
It was then, in the late summer of 1914, that the Caldwell chapter was organized 
through the efforts of a committee from the Protestant churches, consisting of 
Messrs. John Espy, William H. Van Wart, Lynn G. Lockward, Elmer Davies, 
and Mrs. Frederick R. Cook and Mrs. John W. Gosman. By this committee an 
appeal for funds was made through the several churches, and Sunday, October 
4th was set aside by the Session of this church for that appeal. From this small 
beginning the local chapter has grown to the strong and efficient organization 
known to us all, with its commodious chapter house on Park Avenue, the gift 
of Mr. and Mrs. Frederick R. Cook. 

In March of 1915 the church suffered loss through the death of two of its 
officers: Elder William H. Bond on the 11th, and Elder and Trustee George W. 
Andrews on the 16th. Mr. Bond had served continuously on the Session from 
1872, a period of forty-three years. Mr. Andrews, though comparatively, a new- 
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comer, had proved himself a faithful servant of the church, having been elected 
Trustee in 1910, and elder in 1913, and serving as secretary of the Board of 
Trustees for three years. | 


In July of 1915 the Rev. Dr. J. W. Holly, President of the “Albany Bible 
and Manual Training Institute” of Albany, Ga. (a school for training colored 
youth in practical farming and housekeeping) occupied the pulpit for one Sun- 
day, and created considerable interest in his work throughout the congregation. 
He taught his boys to farm efficiently with ordinary farm implements with a 
mule for power, rather than with tractor and other mechanical equipment, 
beyond their resources, financially. Likewise, the girls were taught the effective 
use of the wood stove, broom, dust-pan and brush, rather than the gas range 
and the various household electrical gadgets. He visited the church for a number 
of years, and came to count on the Caldwell church for substantial support in 
his work. A number of the congregation visited the school on their winter trips 
to and from Florida, and rendered glowing reports of the practical work the 
college was doing. Mr. Chester was made a trustee of the Institute and did much 
to st.mulate interest in it. While it was not included in the regular benevolences 
of the church, it continued to receive financial help from individuals until 
after the departure of Mr. Chester and the death of Dr. Holly. 


Changing conditions made it necessary for the Trustees, at this time, to 
re-define the duties of the Sexton. He was required to devote his whole time 
to the care of the building and grounds, except for at least eighty hours of 
labor in the cemetery; should work eight hours per day, except when church 
services and firing the furnaces demanded longer hours; he should take one day 
off per week, preferably Monday, and was allowed to retain his job as janitor 
of the Fire House. “Charlie” Ball was retained as Sexton at a salary of $500 
per year. The exceptions added considerable time to his eight-hour day. He 
was willing and accommodating, but was not considered a good housekeeper 
in the estimation of the ladies. 

Meanwhile, the patriotic sentiments of the people were being aroused by the 
adverse influences of the war. On March 28th, 1917, the Session voted; “that 
an American flag be purchased and displayed daily in front of the Church 
edifice’, and on December 4th, the flag was bought by the Trustees and there- 
after was hung in front of the church. Committees for food and fuel conser- 
vation, garment collection and shipment, hospital supplies and dressings, etc., 
were Organized and kept busy. 

Then came fateful April 7th, 1917, and the plunging of the nation into war. 
All facilities of the nation were given over to war activities, and the churches 
were called upon to do their part in building up the morale of the nation in 
prosecuting the “War to end war.” The work of all committees was intensified. 
Victory gardens occupied the attention of countless amateur farmers, with the 
meager harvests usually accompanying such unskilled efforts. In many instances 
formal gardens were ploughed, and roses gave place to cabbages. The Trustees 
granted the use of the recently acquired cemetery property on Thomas Street 
for gardens, and the lot adjoining the Cleveland birthplace was turned over to 
Troop 2 of the Boy Scouts of the church to raise pop-corn. Why pop-corn, is 
not clear. The project was not very successful. One of the means devised by 
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Scoutmaster Lockward for stimulating interest in the work was, after hoeing 
corn for a couple of hours, a dozen or so of the scouts were piled into a car and 
taken to Two Bridges for a swim. Much greater enthusiasm was evinced for the 
swim than for hoeing corn. 


A Home Guard was organized in the town, and on September 18th, the 
church granted the use of the large garage on the recently purchased cemetery 
property on Thomas Street for training purposes. The winter of 1917-18 was 
particularly severe, and the shortage of fuel became the “burning question.” The 
cold weather continued well into March, and Bloomfield Avenue was covered 
with about six inches of ice, having deep ruts, which made travel extremely 
hazardous. As a conservation measure the Session, on February 16, 1918, voted; 
“That the Baptist congregation be invited to unite with the Presbyterian con- 
gregation in weekly prayer meeting in order to conserve coal,—the choice of 
leaders to be in the hands of the pulpit supply committee.” Those were the days 
of “Heatless Monday”, when all places of business and amusement were required 
to shut down their heating plants. Everybody shivered! In Caldwell one cir- | 
cumstance which aggravated the fuel shortage was the fact that a number of 
cars of coal stood on the siding at the Erie station, but were frozen so solid as 
to make unloading impossible. Coal was delivered in quarter-ton or one hundred 
pound lots. The shortage continued during the following winter, so it was voted 
on October 9th, 1918 by the Session, that “Elder Espy with the Moderator be a 
committee to act with the Trustees and members of other churches regarding 
conservation of coal.” 


On Nov. 14th, 1917, at a joint meeting of the Session and Trustees, “The 
Pastor was granted six months leave of absence to serve with the Y.M.C.A. in 
France; also given four weeks absence (except Sundays) to attend Y.M.C.A. 
training school.” After the completion of his training, the congregation gave 
him a fare-well party in the Sunday Schoolroom, and presented him with a fine 
wrist watch. Mr. Chester looked quite trim in his new uniform, but seemed 
somewhat self-conscious in his new outfit. In a few days he slipped away to 
France, without notice, where he rendered good service. On May 29th a letter 
was received from him requesting an extension of his leave of absence to Sep- 
tember 15th, 1918, and on June 2nd, such extension was granted at a joint. 
meeting of the church boards. 

During Mr. Chester’s absence, Rev. Samuel D. Price, D.D. was engaged as 
pastoral supply. Dr. Price was born and reared in Verona, and was a boy of 
this church. At this time he was Secretary of the National Sunday School Union, 
with his headquarters in New York. His secretarial duties were such as to permit 
him to perform most of the pastoral services, which he did in a very satisfactory 
manner, especially in the Sunday School. The members of the Session took upon 
themselves the duties of pastoral visitation, and co-operation between Session 
and congregation was enhanced by these personal contacts. 

Mr. Chester was not the only representative of the church in the services 
of the country, as the honor roll, which was displayed in the rear of the church, 
testified. Their names appear thus in the Session records:— 

“Rev. Nelson B. Chester Virgil E. Cornell James Sigler 
Dean Baldwin Augustus F, Frick Geo. Knipshield 
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Personette G. Baldwin 
Donald F. Austin 
Leon H. Hamilton 
Alfred W. Speer 
Archibald Wettach 
Ottomar Aldis Block 
Ivon H. Budd 
Sidney E. Collins 
Herbert Baldwin 
Harvey Quimby 


Everett Gould 
Albert Hagar 
Raymond Hamilton 
Edwin B. Howard 
Ashby R. Krouse 
Robert L. Krouse 
Alvah McChesney 
Alfred W. Provost 
Walter Sigler 
Ralph W. Biggs 


Alfred J. Speer 
Vincent T. Wyckoff 
Nelson Courter 

Wm. H. Tobin, Jr. 
Kenneth Gosman 
Geo. P. Uchtmann 

I. Russell Riker 
Raymond S. Blodgett 
John S. Throckmorton 
Harold VanWagonen 


Jesse E. Baldwin 
Harry Krouse.” 


Lawrence Eberhard Leroy Hohwald 
John Larsen James Wright 


Of these Augustus Frick and Albert Hagar died in service, and Alfred 
Provost died in 1920 as a result of complications arising from inoculations 
administered just prior to his discharge. 


Dr. Edward E. Peck, M.D., former secretary of the Trustees of the Church, 
was Mayor of Caldwell and a member of the Exemption Board of West Essex 
during World War I. His exertions undermined his health, and his death on 
Nov. 22, 1918, made him a victim of the war as truly as anyone serving with 
the colors. In appreciation of his wartime services and his unselfish medical 
sacrifices a boulder to his memory was placed on the Common by his numerous 
friends and admirers. 


Mr. Chester’s daughter Ruth, after due preparation, went to China as a 
missionary, and taught physics and chemistry at Ginling College. In April of 
1918, while the pastor was in France, Mrs. Chester received word that it was 
necessary for Ruth to undergo a serious operation. Naturally her mother 
strongly desired to be with her at this crisis, so early in May Mrs. Chester 
requested permission of the Trustees to rent the parsonage, furnished, for the 
summer to help cover the expense of the trip to China. The Trustees at first 
demurred, but upon learning the circumstances, granted the request with the 
understanding that it established no precedent. 

Mrs. Chester departed as soon as possible, and after seeing her daughter 
safely through the ordeal, returned in the fall, when she held a sale of articles 
of Chinese culture, which helped defray the cost of the trip. Many members of 
the congregation still retain these articles as cherished mementos of Mrs. Chester. 

During the months of September, October and November of 1918 a virulent 
epidemic of influenza covered the whole world. The scourge struck in most 
virulent form in the crowded communities, although it was not confined to the 
cities. Our village fared better than many localities, although there was scarcely 
a home free from its ravages, and a number of deaths occurred. Hospitals were 
crowded to two and three times their capacity. Doctors and nurses suffered 
with the rest of the population. Potent remedies were unknown. Research has 
proven that 21,642,283 deaths throughout the world were recorded as the result 
of this scourge, of which more than a million occurred in North America. 

Mr. Chester returned the latter part of September, 1918, but felt that his 
work in the Y.M.C.A. was not completed: consequently, after due consideration, 
he wrote the following letter to the Session :— 
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Jan. 5/1919. 
“To the Session of the First Presbyterian Church, Caldwell, N. J. 


Dear Brethren: 


A little more than nineteen years ago in obedience to the call of this congrega- 
tion, and what I have not ceased to believe was the call of God, I assumed the 
pastorate of this church. Many changes have occurred in the town, the church and 
the Presbytery. Still we have continued to work harmoniously together, and ties 
have been formed, which are hard for me to sever. 

When I went to France last year to engage in war work, you were kind enough 
to give me a leave of absence, and later to extend that leave. On my return you gave 
me a cordial welcome, which has made my work a pleasure. But now the call has 
come again to engage in the same work, and I feel that I must go for an indefinite 
time. 

Justice to the church demands that in taking up the new work, I should lay down 
the old. Answering a new call of God, I hereby tender my resignation as Pastor of 
this Congregation, and ask that a meeting of the Congregation be called for Wed- 
nesday evening, January 8th at eight o’clock, to concur with me in a request to the 
Presbytery of Newark for the dissolution of the pastoral relation, said dissolution 

“to take effect at the close of the services on Sunday, January 19, 1919. I suggest that 
the Reverend Davis W. Lusk, D.D. be invited to moderate the said meeting of the 
Congregation. 

Thanking you and the members of the Congregation for your loyalty and co- 
operation in the work and for many acts of kindness to me and mine, 

I remain, 

Yours in the Master’s work, 


NELSON B. CHESTER.” 


Mr. Chester’s request was concurred in by the Session, and at the congre- 
gational meeting on January 8th, 1919, Dr. Davis W. Lusk moderating, his 
resignation was read and accepted, and “John Espy, Cyrus B. Crane, Frank H. 
Baldwin and Albert E. Marr were elected to represent the church at the meeting 
of Presbytery.” At this congregational meeting the following resolution, pre- 
sented by Mr. Frank H. Baldwin, was adopted:— 


“In regretfully accepting the resignation of our beloved pastor, the Rev. Nelson 
B. Chester, we desire to express our appreciation, not only of his eminently able 
ministrations from the pulpit, but of the unselfish devotion of both Mr. and Mrs. 
Chester to the best interests of the church and of the community in which they 
have served so faithfully for nearly twenty years. 

We believe that it is unusual to see such invariably cheerful devotion as had been 
given by them, sometimes under discouraging circumstances, which are sure to 
arise in such fields. We will not attempt to express the sorrow we feel that our very 
pleasant personal relations with them must now be severed, but our friendship and 
interest in their future will be enduring, and it is our earnest prayer that in the 
important Christian service, their entry into which makes this separation necessary, 
they may have God’s richest blessing and guidance, and that they and their loved 
ones may be kept in the “Hollow of His Hand.” 


It was voted that a copy of this resolution be presented to Mr. and Mrs. 
Chester, and that it be entered on the Session book. It was also voted to hold 
a farewell reception for the departing pastor and his wife, and a committee was 
appointed to make arrangements. The reception was duly held and a substantial 
gift presented to them in appreciation of their long and faithful services to the 
church. That this was not empty sentimentalism is attested by the fact that at 
the previous annual meeting, Mr. Chester’s salary was advanced from eighteen 
hundred to two thousand dollars, and had been continued during his absence 
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overseas. At the time of his resignation Mr. Chester had been longer in a single 
charge than any minister then in the Newark Presbytery. 

Mr. Chester returned to France, and on Feb. 23, 1919, the Session voted to 
send him twenty-five dollars to be distributed at his discretion among the soldiers 
in France. He returned late in the fall, having completed his mission in France, 
and the Session invited him to officiate at the communion service on December 
7th. He afterward accepted a secretarial position in the “New Era Movement”, 
and when that over-advertised project collapsed, he went as pastor to the Pres- 
byterian Church at Rockville Center on Long Island. Later he became chaplain 
of the Presbyterian Hospital in New York, where he served until his death 
in that institution in 1936. In June of 1932, he was given the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Divinity by Hastings College of Hastings, Neb. Mrs. Chester had 
previously died in the same hospital in 1930. About two years before his death 
Mr. Chester married Miss Daisy Day, a former teacher in the Caldwell High 
School. 

At a memorial service held in the Church on Sunday morning, June 7th, 
1936, soon after his death, many former elders and trustees attended, and let- 
ters from others unable to attend were read. In his desk the following epitaph, 
written by him shortly before his death, was found among his papers:— 


MY EPITAPH. 


“When I have rounded out my days, 
And shuffled off this mortal coil, 

I do not ask post-mortem praise: 
"Twill be reward for all my toil 
If those who gather round my bier 

Look on my placid face 
And shed for me a silent tear, 
Gaze on me for a little space 
And say, ‘We’ve lost a friend.’ ” 


Two simple grave markers in Prospect Hill cemetery bear the following:— 
GEORGIA GRANT CHESTER NELSON B. CHESTER, D.D. 
1864—1930 1864—1936. 
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CHAPTER FORTY-TWO 


A Transition Period 


ft [iets period of Mr. Chester’s incumbency marked a change in the life of the 
church greater than any in its history, at least up to this time. Some of the 
innovations may be listed as follows:— 
Hour of morning worship changed to 11 A.M., with a new order of service. 
Sunday School hour changed from afternoon to morning before morning 
worship. 
New service for reception of members, and new brief statement of faith 
adopted. 
New method of nominating and electing elders introduced. 
Office of deacon discontinued. 
Young people’s Day instituted. 
Vesper service with Y.P.S.C.E. inaugurated, and evening service discon- 
tinued during summer. 
Young men appointed as ushers and to collect offering. 
Men’s Club organized and lecture courses started. 
Work among local foreigners attempted. 
Hungarian congregation granted use of Sunday School room for Sunday 
services. 
Good Friday union prayer meetings instituted. 
Every member canvass and duplex envelopes adopted. 
Financial Secretary elected. 
Special communion table installed and individual communion glasses intro- 
duced. 
Afternoon communion services undertaken. 
Assembly dues included in current expense account of the church. 
Time of Annual Meeting changed to April. 
Pledge system for missions introduced. 
Offering plates substituted for boxes. 
Boy Scout Troop organized. 
Church roll revised. 
Electric lights and city water installed. 
Lantern for illustrated sermons purchased. 
Water motor substituted for hand pumping of the organ. 
Chairs substituted for benches in the Lecture room. 
Pastor’s Study converted into Church Kitchen. 
Parsonage sold to Grover Cleveland Memorial Association. 
New Manse built. | 
Last of Church Lands sold. 
Cemetery loan paid off. 
New property purchased to enlarge cemetery. 
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A glance at the above list will clearly show that the church was passing 
through a period of transition. The coming of the railroad and trolley brought, 
with the improved transportation, a new element to the citizenry of the village. 
Up to the turn of the century the youth of the community had been content 
to find places in the local business enterprises;*the more venturesome moved 
away to larger fields. A few hardy individuals braved the inconveniences of 
stage and train to commute to Newark and New York, but their number was 
comparatively small. By the turn of the century, however, rumors of the beauty 
and healthfulness of Caldwell began to reach adjacent cities, and in response, 
there was a considerable influx of commuters, whose interests continued, more 
or less, in the place where they earned their livelihood, and who regarded Cald- 
well, largely, as a place to sleep. Interest in local civil and religious affairs 
was quite lukewarm. 

The village meanwhile evolved from a country hamlet to a suburban town, 
and the church gradually changed from a country church to that of a metro- 
politan parish. New families were admitted to membership and new names 
gradually replaced the old ones on the roster of the church officers, although 
the old names remained in the majority until well into the succeeding pastorate. 

A feeling of nostalgia possessed some of the older members as they glanced 
over the list of church officers; however, the new-comers were welcomed into 
the fellowship of the church and succeeded in overcoming much of the coldness 
for which Presbyterianism seems to be noted. 

The church roll at the beginning of Mr. Chester’s pastorate numbered 420; 
and at the end of it 384. This would seem to indicate a loss of 36 for the 
nineteen years of his incumbency. However, it appears from the records that 
215 names, during a revision of the roll, had been relegated to the “Reserve,” 
or “Suspended” roll, representing so much “dead wood”, and that a fair com- 
parison would give a gain of 179 during the period;—an average of a little 
over nine per year. This shows that the church was keeping reasonable pace 
with the growth of the town. 


One of the important innovations during Mr. Chester’s pastorate was the 
organization of a Men’s club, under the name of the “Men’s Club of the 
Churches of Caldwell.” While Presbyterian in inception, its program was 
broadened to include in its fellowship men of other denominations. The Club 
was organized on April 2, 1908, when the following charter members signed 
their names to the roll :— 

George W. Andrews 

Nelson B. Chester 

Lynn G. Lockward 

Horace Dickerman 

James P. Gardner 

C. Earle Hedden 

Leon A. Carley 

Cyrus B. Crane 

John Espy 

Charles S. Campbell. 

Among the first undertakings of this group was the sponsoring of a lecture 
course inaugurated by the Session. It was felt that this course was, more or 
less, a town affair, and to better underwrite it, the membership should be 
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broadened to include the men of all the protestant churches. A number of men 
from the Baptist and Methodist churches joined the club and entered heartily 
into its activities, but it never became so popular as anticipated. The lecture 
course was carried on for four or five years, when it was discontinued for lack 
of interest on the part of the public. Such enterprises often start with enthusiasm, 
but soon become an “old story”, and fall by the wayside. The club functioned 
from 1908 to 1916. 

Another activity of the Men’s Club was the institution of religious work 
among the local Italian population. Night classes in English were inaugurated 
and Sunday School classes for the children were started on Sunday afternoons, 
with such lack of success, as has been previously related. 

Another project was the attempt to start a Y.M.C.A. in Caldwell. Consider- 
able enthusiasm was manifested at first, and Sunday afternoon meetings with 
prominent Y.M.C.A. workers, as speakers, were held during the summer in 
Association Hall. As the result of a rather extensive survey, and on account 
of dwindling attendance, it was decided that Caldwell was not yet ready to 
support such an organization, and the matter was dropped. . 

_.A number of interesting and profitable social meetings were held by the 
Men’s Club, at which addresses were given by prominent civic leaders, such 
as Thomas F. Byrnes, New York Superintendent of Police; Lewis E. Lawes, 
Warden of Sing Sing Prison; Edward Payson Weston, champion pedestrian, 
who established transcontinental walking records; and other equally interesting 
speakers. 

One outstanding ladies night program was a mock trial in which Elder 
Thomas J. Smith was accused by Elder John Espy of purloining a basket of 
peaches from the latter’s orchard on Westville Avenue. The court was duly 
organized with court crier, stenographers, sergeant at arms, etc., and portly, 
dignified Trustee John L. Parish, Judge; C. Earle Hedden, Prosecuting Attorney; 
and Lynn G. Lockward, Counsel for the Defense. After somewhat embarassing 
questioning, and the exercise of numerous peremptory challenges, a jury of 
twelve, men and women, good and true, were selected and solemnly sworn, 
“not to tell the truth, the whole truth, or any part of the truth.” Testimony 
both astonishing, conflicting and humorous was elicited from witnesses, reluctant 
and otherwise. After the summing up by the opposing counsel, the Judge in 
his charge to the jury ruled, that, as the complainant had failed to produce 
the “corpus delecti”, the case had no standing in the court, and the jury was 
instructed to bring in a verdict for the defendant. The jury retired, and after 
returning several times with questions interesting, intricate and irrelevant, 
brought in a verdict in accordance with the instructions of the Court. After 
adjournment, refreshments were provided by the ladies, among which were 
peaches produced by Mr. Espy from the orchard in question. 

While the interest of the men of the church was being stimulated through 
the Men’s Club, the needs of the rising generation were not being neglected. 
In October, 1914, the Ladies Aid inquired of the Trustees if some action 
could not be taken to prepare the basement of the church for boys’ work, and 
a committee of the Trustees was appointed to investigate the matter and report. 
The following May the Trustees arranged a meeting with the ladies to traverse 
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the matter, but nothing resulted. Apparently, nothing further was done in the 
way of providing recreational facilities for the boys until we find, that on 
June Sth, 1917, the Sunday School voted fifty dollars for Boy Scout work, and 
asked the Trustees to agree to give $100 for continuance of the work. 


The matter was laid on the table by the Trustees until on November 6th, 
1917, they voted to guarantee Mr. Raymond Blodgett a salary of three dollars 
per week to March 20th, 1918, and to pay a bill of $51, due him. This seems 
to establish June 5th, 1917 as the start of the Boy Scouts of America in this 
church. A troop was organized as Troop 2 (Troop 1 having been previously 
organized in the Baptist church under Rev. Horace S. Quillin). 


Early in 1918 Mr. Blodgett, who had volunteered for army service, was 
called to the colors, and Lynn G. Lockward, who had been appointed assistant 
Scout Master, was asked to take over the troop as Scout Master, without com- 
pensation. Other troops were organized later in the Methodist church, and in 
May, 1918 a local Council was established with Rev. Charles W. Wright of 
the Methodist church as Commissioner. 

Membership increased rapidly during the war, and the scouts gave good 
assistance in selling liberty bonds, performing messenger service and partici- 
pating in patriotic meetings. A bugle, fife and drum corps of about fifty mem- 
bers was organized and took part in numerous bond rallies and parades, among 
which was the welcome home parade for the Rainbow Division in Newark, 
where their fine showing elicited considerable applause. 

The only meeting rooms provided in this church were the Lecture room and 
the Sunday School room, above. The floors of these rooms were often put 
under extreme stress, and the Trustees were perturbed by the activities indulged 
in by the scouts. When the drums were practising in the Sunday School room, 
the bugles in the Lecture room and the fifes in the church kitchen, the old 
building was shaken to its core by the reverberations. The north-west room off 
the Sunday School room was stacked high with equipment. 

It was the practice, in returning from a parade, for the corps to march into 
the Lecture room, for disbanding, under full power, sufficient almost to waken 
the dead. This was unsuccessfully put to the test when, one Saturday afternoon, 
with drums and fifes under full swing, the corps marched in to find a funeral 
being conducted in the Lecture room. Everyone but the deceased was galvanized 
into consterhation—the contrasting silence which followed was awe-inspiring. 

Troop 2 continued to grow until by 1920 it comprised over sixty members. 
It was then thought advisable to divide it, and on May 1921, Troop 6 was 
organized from its membership, making two troops, with Roswell W. Chandler 
and E. Lawrence Eberhard as scout-masters; Mr. Lockward having been ap- 
pointed commissioner. 

In the summer of 1918 the Scout Council decided to conduct a scout camp, 
and through the instrumentality of Mr. William H. VanWart secured the free 
use of a camp site and mess hall at Cutchogue, L. I. A number of citizens 
offered their cars for transportation, and what scouts could not be thus accom- 
modated were taken by a primitive bus. On the return trip, after the break-up 
of the camp, the bus encountered tire and engine trouble and did not deliver 
its shivering passengers in Caldwell until between three and four o’clock in the 
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morning. This experience induced the Council to take steps toward procuring 
a camp site nearer home, and after considerable scouting around, in January 
1919 an option was obtained on a plot of wild wood-land containing about 103 
acres in West Milford Township between Midvale and Upper Macopin about 
25 miles north of Caldwell. The location provided ample space for a large camp, 
and a brook in a low meadow would make possible a lake of about five acres. 


A well attended dinner and mass meeting was held in Association Hall in 
February, when sufficient subscriptions were obtained through the sale of ten 
dollar shares to purchase the property for $1,100. A non-profit corporation 
was formed called the “Young People’s Camp Association of Caldwell,” for 
holding the property and supervising the camp. On May 5th, 1919 the property 
was transferred by deed to the Association by the holding committee composed 
of Herbert S. Wheeler, John Espy, Robert C. Lockward, Herbert Cottrell, 
William H. Van Wart and Lynn G. Lockward. 


The Scout Council ran a summer camp for scouts and one for girls for four 
or five years. When the local council was merged with the Eagle Rock Council — 
of Montclair, camping activities were transferred to Glen Gray, and Wyanokie 
fell into disuse. Since then Camp Wyanokie has lain idle save for occasional 
week end parties of scouts and young people from the Caldwell churches. It 
still remains the property of the Young People’s Camp Association and is 
available for all young people’s organizations of Caldwell, under proper super- 
vision. It is the hope of the present trustees that the people of Caldwell will, 
in time, come to realize the value of Wyanokie as a recreation area, and will put 
it to the uses for which it is so well adapted. The name “Wyanokie” was deter- 
mined by a contest, and is a variant in spelling of the Indian “Wynokie”— 
“Land of the sassafras.” 

Owing to the natural “let-down” after the war, and frequent changes in 
scout-masters, interest of the boys of the church in scouting slackened, and 
troops 2 and 6 were merged. However, under the able leadership of Mr. George 
W. Tisdale, as scout-master, and union with the Eagle Rock Council of Montclair, 
interest was again revived and old Troop 2 increased its membership to over 
eighty scouts. This organization deserves the whole-hearted support of the 
church, as no better program has been devised for character building and the: 
development of civic and religious responsibility among teen-age boys; and 
girls too. | 

It will be remembered that after Mr. Chester departed for France, Dr. Samuel 
D. Price had been engaged as stated supply. Now, that Mr. Chester’s pastoral 
relations had been dissolved, the work of the church was continued under this 
arrangement. While immediate steps were taken to secure a new pastor, the 
work did not materially suffer during the additional year and a half that 
elapsed before a new pastor was installed. 

On February 15th, 1919, “Immediately after prayer meeting, a Congre- 
gational meeting was held for the purpose of appointing a committee to serve 
in procuring a new Pastor. The committee, as elected, consisted of Mr. John 
Espy, Fred L. Baldwin, Miss Dorothea Wurthmann, Charles S. Campbell, Miss 
Maude Rickerick and Mr. Oakley W. Cook. All expense of the committee to be 
paid by the church.” 
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While the committee were engaged in locating a new pastor, other activities 
of the church continued to function. At a meeting of Session on March 5th, 
1919, “On motion, a music committee of four was appointed for one year:— 
Elder Lockward to represent the Session; A. E. Marr the Trustees; Mrs. Oakley 
Cook the congregation, and William A. Crane the choir; their duty being to 
find out the needs and conditions of the choir, and report back to Session.” 
This proved to be the beginning of a radical change in the musical policy of 
the church. 

The Trustees had been considering for some time the beautification of the 
church grounds, and after having thoroughly traversed the matter and pre- 
pared plans, called a congregational meeting for July 17th, 1919, at which 
time they were authorized to proceed with the project as outlined. On Aug. 
oth they instructed Mr. A. M. Reynolds, an engineer, to prepare plans and 
specifications and procure bids for the work. In accordance with this action, 
Mr. Reynolds on Sept. 2nd submitted tabulated bids for the work, and he was 
authorized to execute contracts and proceed with the project, with the exception 
of the curbing of Westville Avenue and the sidewalks on Bloomfield Avenue. 
The work involved regrading and seeding the lawn, re-!locating and re-surfacing 
the driveway, installing cement walks and planting shrubbery. 

The ultimate cost of the work was as follows:— 


Schouler Cement Const. Co., Concrete work $1666.04 
John Barben, Grading, etc. | 1934.49 
Consolidated St. & Land Co., Driveway 87.24 
Jos. Dosch, Road roller 71.67 
Essex County Penitentiary, Stone 113.41 
Benj. Meyers, Seed 36.00 
F. & F. Nurseries, Planting 197.95 
F. A. Cutter, Tree surgery 90.00 
J. Kosnt, 26.55 
A. M. Reynolds, Engineer 81.88 

$4305.23 


The grounds, at present, remain substantially as then laid out, with the 
exception of the driveway, which was changed to accommodate the Parish House. 
Formerly the drive entered from the point of Bloomfield and Westville Avenues 
and continued in an almost straight line to the porte cochere. Mr. Reynolds who 
acted as landscape engineer, had been employed in laying out the new section of 
the Prospect Hill cemetery on Thomas Street. 

This might be the proper place to discuss the matter of the cemetery addition. 
As far back as 1915 the Trustees realized the necessity of expanding the cemetery. 
Hence, on August 5th of that year they voted, “that the Secretary make an offer 
of $7,000 to the Outlook Hotel Company for the strip of land on Thomas Street 
adjoining the cemetery, subject to the approval of the congregation.” On October 
oth the Hotel Company, owner of the Monomonock Inn quoted a price of $12,500, 
which figure seemed to preclude further progress. However, in December the 
Trustees voted to raise their bid to $8,000. On January 25, 1916 they voted, “To 
secure option from Outlook Hotel Co. for property on West side of Thomas 
Street for 90 days, and pay $50 to secure such option if necessary, and if such 
option be obtained to call a special congregational meeting for Feb. 17, 1916.” 
The eleven members present at that meeting adopted the following resolution :— 
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Resolved, that the Trustees be authorized to purchase from the Outlook Hotel 

Co. all that tract of land situated on the west side of Thomas Street in the Borough 

of Caldwell, N. J. about 800 x 175 feet, more or less, in extent, for the account of 

the cemetery, at a cost of eight thousand dollars ($8,000) .” 

The Trustees immediately closed the deal, using $8,000 from the Future 
Maintenance Fund of the cemetery for the purpose, with the understanding 
that 5% interest should be paid from the Current Expense account for use of 
the money, until it was repaid. 


The first step toward converting the property to cemetery uses was the 
writing of a letter to the Borough Council for permission, and Mr. Espy and 
the cemetery committee appeared before the Council for the purpose. It was 
then found necessary to file a plan of the cemetery with both the Council and the 
Board of Health, and make application to the latter board for the permit. This 
was done, and on Feb. 6th, 1917 it was reported that such permit had been 
granted. In the meantime, the Hotel Co. had offered to buy the buildings on the 
property ;—the barn for $130, and the garage for $50. This offer was later with- 
drawn, and afterward, the barn was sold to Mr. J. W. Gosman for $300, and 
the garage to Joseph Shackle for $150, after being used for drill purposes by 
the Home Guard. Nothing further was done until in Feb. 1919, “A. M. Reynolds 
was engaged to lay out the Thomas St. property at a cost of $150. Surveying 
work to be done by others.” In June following, a plan was submitted and ap- 
proved. It does not appear when the work was completed and the plot opened 
as a cemetery. Most of the work was done by cemetery laborers, as time permitted 
from their regular work. This added a little less than three and a quarter acres 
to the original cemetery, making the total area about sixteen and three quarters 
acres. 

During the interim between pastorates several items of improvement to the 
physical property of the church were completed. In 1918 a new floor was laid 
in the Sunday School Room, toward the expense of which $10 was contributed 
by the Hungarian congregation. A bulletin board was erected on the Bloomfield 
Ave. side of the church at a cost of sixty-five dollars. After consulting with Mr. 
Mark Andrews, the choir director, repairs were made to the organ at a cost of 
two hundred and twenty-five dollars, and a new electric blower installed for 
three hundred and twenty-five dollars. In 1919 a new furnace was installed 
under the Lecture Room at a cost of $345, exclusive of the brick chamber. A 
sinking fund toward a new carpet for the Auditorium was set up with funds 
from rental of the church. At the annual meeting in 1919, the Financial Secretary 
reported an encouraging financial outlook, but at the next annual meeting, the 
appointment of a Financial Secretary was left to the Trustees, as no one present 
would accept the job. | 

And now, let us return to the pulpit supply committee in their search for 
a new minister. Visits were made to hear prospective candidates, and several 
were heard in the church, without success. Finally, at a congregational meeting 
held July 6th, 1919, Dr. Lusk moderating, Mr. Espy reported for the committee 
that several candidates had been heard and the decision made to submit the 
name of Rev. George R. Mott as candidate. A motion to tender a call to Mr. Mott 
was lost by a vote of 62 to 58. With reluctance the committee consented to con- 
tinue its search. 
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On Dec. 3rd the committee reported an offer of $3,000 per year to Rev. 
James Best, but he declined, having accepted a call from Ohio. The committee 
then presented the name of Dr. J. Hudson Ballard, and recommended that a call 
be tendered him at a salary of $3,250, with the use of the manse and five weeks 
vacation. After a letter of recommendation of Dr. Ballard was read, it was voted 
to ballot on his candidature. A question was raised as to the eligibility of those 
voting, and a motion to permit all present to vote was lost by 35 yeas to 40 nays. 
A ruling that only contributing members of the congregation in good standing 
could vote, resulted in a vote to call Dr. Ballard by 82 yeas to 17 nays. A vote 
to make the call unanimous was lost. Messrs. John Espy, Fred L. Baldwin and 
Charles S. Campbell were authorized to sign the call. The committee, much to 
their unconcealed pleasure, were discharged. 

At a meeting held Jan. 20th, 1920 a letter was read from Dr. Ballard declin- 
ing the call, so they were back where they started from just eleven months ago. 
A meeting was called for Jan. 21st, at which 26 members were present, with 
Dr. Dawson of Newark, moderating. A committee of five, with power to add 
to their number, was elected, comprising John Espy, Lynn G. Lockward, Charles 
S. Campbell, James Wright and Mrs. Leah Biggs. Only the following week the 
Session had thrust upon it the sad duty of writing a letter of condolence to Mr. 
and Mrs. Howard E. Wright for the sudden loss of their only child, James, the 
newly elected member of this committee. 

The new committee proceeded with vigor, and at a congregational meeting 
held April 21st, with Dr. Lusk moderating, stated that the meeting was called 
to consider tendering a call to Rev. John MacNab of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., who 
had signified to the committee his willingness to accept the call. The committee 
reported that Mr. MacNab had withdrawn his name at the last moment, and 
consequently there was nothing before the meeting. After adding Mr. Cyrus 
B. Crane to the committee, the meeting adjourned in record time. 

The committee returned to their task with new determination, and after 
more searching and sermon tasting, called a congregational meeting for July 
17th, 1920, which meeting was held in the Lecture Room, with Dr. Lusk mod- 
erating. “Mr. Espy, chairman of the pulpit supply committee, offered the name 
of Rev. Edwin I. Stearns of Ambler, Pa., as a candidate for the pulpit and after 
reading several favorable reports, he recommended a call be given Mr. Stearns 
with a salary of $3,500 a year and a vacation of five weeks in August; also 
that his moving expenses be borne by the congregation.” A call was extended 
to Mr. Stearns by a unanimous standing vote, and a committee of Elders Espy, 
Crane and Lockward, Trustee Fred L. Baldwin and Mrs. Leah Biggs were author- 
ized to sign the call. Mr. Stearns accepted the call, and in accordance with Session 
action, the installation service was held on Wednesday evening, July 7th, 1920, 
with the following ministers participating :— 

Sermon—Rev. Nelson B. Chester. 

Propounding of Question—Rev. Dr. Davis W. Lusk. 

Charge to the Pastor—Rev. Pierce Chamberlain. 


Charge to the People—Rev. Dr. Samuel D. Price, 
_ Benediction—Rev. Edwin I, Stearns. 
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CHAPTER FORTY-THREE 


Mr. Stearns’ Pastorate 


M* STEARNS brought to his new charge unusual educational and socio- 
logical qualifications. After receiving his bachelor degree at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, he obtained his degree in law, and became a qualified 
member of the bar. Feeling that he was called to the Gospel ministry, he entered 
and graduated from Princeton Seminary and, among other charges, served 
churches—in Ambler, Pa., and Manasquan, N.J. 

His legal training aroused his interest in the fight of the Anti-saloon League 
against the liquor traffic, and he became an organizing superintendent of the 
League, travelling in almost every state of the Union, interesting and imple- 
ménting uncounted groups in the fight against the nefarious traffic. As a boy 
he had worked as a mule driver in the coal mines of Pennsylvania, and as a 
college student, during his vacations, he had shipped aboard a fishing smack 
on the New Foundland Banks. These experiences, together with his wide 
acquaintances in his Anti-saloon League work, gave him a keen insight into 
the problems of all sorts and conditions of men. 

He was particularly interested in and attractive to small children, and at 
his first appearance in the church on Children’s Day, 1920, it was not long 
before the little folks were flocking around him, and, where an ordinary person 
might be baffled in distinguishing the little girls in their white frocks, he was 
soon identifying them by their first names. 

As might be expected, the church made little numerical progress during Mr. 
Chester’s absence and the time when there was no pastor to conduct the work. 
Immediate response was apparent as soon as a new minister was installed, and 
the records show for the year ending April 1, 1921, additions to the member- 
ship of 65 on confession, 66 by letter and 4 restored to the active roll; a total 
of 135. Dismissals of 21, and deaths of 7 reduced the net gain to 127; in- 
creasing the church membership from 370 to 497. The Sunday School mem- 
bership was 241. , | 

One of the first problems to confront the new minister and the Session was 
the matter of a carnival, which had been particularly flagrant in staging all 
sorts of games of chance and gambling devices, so devised as to evade the 
technicalities of the law, but violating its spirit. On Sept. 22nd the Session 
passed a resolution condemning such practices, and delegating Elder Espy to 
draw up and publish such a resolution. The minister was requested to preach 
a sermon emphasizing the dangers of such schemes to the moral stamina of the 
community, and, while mentioning no names, “to urge all to vote for those 
candidates who stood for upright ideals.” As the result of the action of the 
several churches, carnivals for the next succeeding years were less obnoxious. 

The next project to engage the attention of the congregation was the question 
of the purchase of a new organ. The old organ was installed in 1876, when the 
church was built. In 1897, when the choir loft was built, the organ console was 
moved from the auditorium floor level to a position in the choir loft against 
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the organ case, and the instrument was completely renovated. For some time 
it had been manifesting signs of old age and had required constant repairs. 
Furthermore, the introduction of electric action rendered the old tracker action 
out of date and clumsy, requiring not only manual dexterity, but considerable’ 
muscular development, which made first class performance extremely difficult. 


At a joint meeting of the Session and Trustees it was voted to call a congre- 
gational meeting to consider the matter. This meeting was held on Dec. lst, 
1920, when a report on the condition of the organ was given by Trustee Albert 
KE. Marr and Elder Lynn G. Lockward, of the Music Committee. It was then 
voted to purchase a new organ, and Messrs. Marr and Lockward were appointed 
to solicit funds for the new organ, and Mr. Clarence E. Turner, the organist 
was added to the committee, which was given power to select an organ and 
report to a meeting to be held on Dec. 8th. This meant fast work for the com- 
mittee, and they spent the ensuing week in classifying and canvassing the 
potential prospects for subscriptions to the fund. At the Dec. 8th meeting the 
committee submitted the following report:— 

“To the Congregation of the Ist Presbyterian Church:— 

Pursuant to the action of the congregation at the meeting held Wed., Dec. Ist, 

1920, your committee has solicited a considerable number of our membership 

for subscriptions to the fund for purchasing a New Pipe Organ, and would report 

the total amount subscribed to date to be $9,780. As outlined in our plan as sub- 

mitted to you last Wednesday, subscribers may make payment in three installments 

on Jan. Ist, 1921, 1922 and 1923, if desired, or in one sum, if that is preferable. 

Our plan for financing the proposition provides for borrowing at the bank by the 

Trustees, upon notes of the church, such amounts as may be necessary to make 

stipulated payments on the organ, until all subscriptions have been paid by the 

members. Your committee is advised that the organist and choir will gladly give 
organ recitals and similar entertainments in order to raise funds to assist in carrying 

the interest on the notes and helping in any possible way to clear the obligation. 

Lynn G. Lockward 
Albert E. Marr 


Wm. A. Crane, Committee.’ 
It was then, “RESOLVED, that the report of the music committee be received, 

its recommendations adopted and that the Trustees be authorized to enter into 

a contract with the organ builders, the cost not to exceed $12,000; and be it 

further resolved, that the Trustees be instructed to borrow at the bank on notes 

of the church the amount necessary to finance the organ until the subscriptions 

are paid in full.” 

Under the above resolution, the music committee invited proposals from 
several organ builders, which resulted, by elimination, in three bids being 
given final consideration. Of these three, one company submitted specifications 
which seemed to provide an organ far in excess of all others. While this com- 
pany listed a great number of stops, it was found upon investigation, that organs 
installed under these specifications contained a number of “Dummy” stops, 
that is, a number of different stops controlled the same bank of pipes, so, in 
reality, the proposed organ would be much smaller than indicated. In the 
opinion of the committee, this was sufficient reason to eliminate the proposal. 
The second company, while admittedly one of the best in the field, declined to 
submit any specification whatever, stating that they would furnish an organ 
fully worth the price in the proposal. The committee felt this savored too much 
of “buying a pig in a poke”, and declined the offer. 
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The third company, the J. H. & C. C. O’Dell Company of New York, not 
only submitted a detailed and accurate specification, but took the trouble to 
make a complete survey of the old organ and found that the wooden pipes were 
in excellent condition, mellowed with age, and were most suitable to be used 
again; also, that the front pipes were speaking pipes of excellent tone quality 
and could be utilized to advantage. Furthermore, the woodwork of the organ 
front could be used again, thus retaining harmony with the surrounding wood- 
work. Upon investigation, the committee found this company had been con- 
ducted by members of the same family for three generations, was perfectly 
reliable and highly skilled, with a reputation to be maintained, and that numerous 
installations in the vicinity were entirely satisfactory. Moreover, their factory 
being in New York, made it practicable to inspect the work as it progressed. 
In view of these favorable findings, the committee recommended that a contract 
be entered into with the O’Dell Company, which contract was executed by the 
Trustees on Jan. 11, 1921. On Nov. 25th it was reported that the organ was 
set up in the factory, and the committee gave it a trial hearing and final approval. 
It is only fair to state, that at Mr. Turner’s request, the trumpet stop was sub- 
stituted for a French horn, over the dissent of the builders. Mr. Turner. wished 
for a more “pungent” tone. What pungency in a tone may be is hard to define, 
unless that, possibly, it may mean more “punch”. If such is the meaning, we 
surely have it in that trumpet stop. On Jan. 3rd, 1922 the Trustees reported the 
organ installed and paid for in full from proceeds of a note of $6,800 dis- 
counted at the bank. 

On the evening of Dec. 4th, 1921, the 137th anniversary of the organization 
of the church, the organ was dedicated at a special musical service, with an 
organ recital by Mr. Turner designed to bring out the full capabilities of the 
instrument. 

Specifications of the Organ. 


Great Organ Sizes No. of Pipes 
1—Open Diapason, metal 8 ft. 61 
2—Gamba, metal 8 ft. 61 
3—Dulciana, metal Bitt. 61 
4—Doppel fluta, wood 8 ft. 61 
5—F lute harmonic, metal 8 ft. 61 
6—Octave, metal 8 ft. 61 
7—Trumpet, reed 8 ft. 61 

Swell Organ. 
1—Bourdon, wood 16 ft. 61 
2—Violin diapason, metal 8 ft. 61 
3—Salicional, metal 8 ft. 61 
4—Aeoline, metal 8 ft. 61 
5—Vox celestis, metal 8 ft. . 61 
6-—Stopped diapason, wood 8 ft. 61 
7—Rohr flute, wood and metal 8 ft. 61 
8—Oboe, reed 8 ft. 61 
9—Vox Humana, reed 8 ft. 61 
10—Cathedral chimes, 20 tubular chimes. 

Choir Organ. 
1—Viol D’Orchestre, metal 8 ft. 61 
2—Melodia, wood 8 ft. 61 
3—Flute D’Amour, metal . 8 ft. 61 
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4—Piccolo harmonic, metal 8 ft. 61 


5—Clarinet, reed 8 ft. 61 
Pedal Organ. . 

1—Double open diapason, wood 16 ft. 30 
2—Sub-bass, wood 16 ft. 30 
3—Bourdon, wood 16 ft. 30 
TOTAL. 

25 Stops 

1359 Pipes 

20 Chimes 


17 Couplers 

10 Piston combinations 
3 Pedal pistons 

Action, electro-magnetic. 

The old instrument comprised a great, swell and pedal organ; the new one 
included, in addition, a choir organ and chimes. This necessitated some struc- 
tural changes in the building to provide additional space. Part of the Sunday 
School Library room was partitioned off, the ceiling in the hall between the 
Lecture Room and the Auditorium was furred down, the head of the door to 
the Auditorium was lowered and-the wall between this space and the organ 
chamber was removed. In removing this wall a chimney flue was encountered 
and taken down, when it was found that several wooden timbers had been 
built into the chimney in such a manner that their ends had been charred with 
the heat. Only good fortune and a kindly Providence had spared the church 
from a fire. 

The contract price of the organ was $11,600, which together with Mr. S. 

D. Harrison’s bill of $491.45 for carpenter and mason work, and an expense of 
$257 for electrical work made the total cost $12,348.45. The organ was now 
installed and paid for—by a note in the bank. Unfortunately, payments on this 
note, with interest, had to be made at all-too-frequent intervals, so the task of 
collecting on the pledges became a constant headache for the Trustees. The 
choir redeemed its pledge by giving an “Old Folks Concert”, and staged a play, 
“The New Minister”, which netted $90.30 and $156.45 respectively. 
By 1923 it was evident that the collections on the subscriptions would be 
insufficient to pay the balance on the organ note. In consequence the Trustees 
‘were reluctant to solicit funds for other urgent improvements, until the organ 
obligation was cleared off. At a congregational meeting it was proposed that 
Liberty bonds in the hands of the Trustees be sold and the proceeds used to pay 
off the organ note. This motion was voted down. Finally with the help of the 
pastor, the Trustees secured signatures to an underwriting agreement, which 
released the church from the obligation and provided for the ultimate pay- 
ment of the debt. This agreement reads as follows :— 


“We, the undersigned, do severally agree to underwrite the $2,200 balance yet 
unpaid on the Organ Fund. The maximum individual obligation to be $110.00. This 
amount may be paid 1/10th every three months with interest at six per cent per 
annum, or as each subscriber may prefer. Arrangements to be made at the bank 
to take over the church note when due, and substitute therefor a note based on 

_ this agreement.” 


_ May 21—1923. 
.. A; H. Reddall Anna M. C. Lockward 
_M. Henry Collins Lynn G. Lockward 
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H. A. Graham Louis G. Audette 


F. R. Cook J. H. Harrison 
John Espy C. B. Canfield 

H. D. Jeffries John Barben 

N. B. Williamson T. C. Provost, Jr. 
Frank R. Pingry R. C. Lockward.” 


There were other signatures obtained to this agreement, which reduced the 
payment of each underwriter to $100; and the note was paid in full in August, 
1925. 


In 1922 an opening was cut in the railing of the gallery stairs on the Bloom- 
field Avenue side, which provided means of access from the Auditorium to the 
gallery without going through the outer vestibule. This change proved to be a 
great convenience, especially in serving communion to the gallery. The efficiency 
of the church office was improved by the gift of a second-hand mimeograph 
machine by Mr. T. C. Provost, Jr., and the purchase of an addressograph 
machine by the Trustees for $101. 


“The facilities of the district schools becoming overtaxed, the Board of 
Education requested the privilege of renting rooms in the church building for 
school purposes. The Trustees refused to rent the property for this purpose, 
as they did also to the ladies, who wished to conduct a commercial baking 
enterprise in the church to raise funds. The Trustees felt that these activities 
were outside the legitimate work of the church. 

During this time the Session had not been idle, but, under the leadership 
of the new minister, inaugurated several movements toward the spiritual wel- 
fare of the church. A men’s Bible class, under the leadership of Prof. E. A. 
Sanders, an elder of the church, was started, which continued for two or three 
years, with studies conducted by local church members, interspersed with 
addresses by outside speakers. 

It was voted to join the Methodist and Baptist churches of Caldwell in 
evangelistic services during October 1921, and cottage prayer meetings were 
held in several neighborhoods prior to the campaign. Services were held alter- 
nately in the three churches by Dr. Hanan of Drew Seminary, which, in addition 
to awakening the spiritual conscience of the community, created a closer union 
between the protestant churches of the town. | 

An action of the Session in January, 1921, created some apprehension among 
the membership of the church. A petition from the Session was forwarded to 
Senator Frelinghuysen recommending the appointment of Mr. Fred Germaine 
as U.S. Collector of Internal Revenue in Newark. Mr. Stearns’ experience in the 
Anti-saloon League inclined him toward direct action in such matters. The 
Session followed him with reluctance, and many of the congregation felt that 
the church was overstepping its prerogative by intruding in such political mat- 
ters. No apparent harm was caused, however, except that one democratic member 
resigned from the church in protest. 

Mr. Stearns’ interest in evangelism was quite widely known and appre- 
ciated. On Jan. 1, 1921 the Session granted the Pastor permission “of going 
to Newark Sunday evening to raise money in the Gypsy Smith campaign.” The 
following December the request of the Presbytery Committee on Evangelism 
for the services of Mr. Stearns to conduct revival services in the Second Pres- 
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byterian church of Rahway from Jan. 17th to 29th, was granted. A similar 
request in the summer for his services in Leaman Place, Pa. for two weeks was 
declined in view of the fact that he had not fully recovered from his recent 
illness, for which he had been granted a two weeks’ leave of absence in April. 


In October, 1923 the Session planned an evangelistic campaign for the first 
part of the coming year, when a two weeks’ series of meetings from Feb. 3rd 
to 17th, was conducted under Rev. John Muyskens of Red Bank, N. J. The 
Session was divided into several committee heads to properly organize the 
effort, and a parish map was prepared with the residences of all church mem- 
bers indicated. Preliminary cottage prayer meetings were conducted and con- 
siderable interest aroused. As a result, at the following two communion services, 
40 new members were received on confession and 25 by letter. A list of mem- 
bers was printed, and the parish divided into thirteen districts, with an elder 
as district leader of each, to look after the spiritual welfare of the members. 


It had long been realized that the matter of ushering for the church services 
was far from satisfactory. No one was responsible for this part of the service, 
and as a consequence often there were no ushers, and frequently those who 
volunteered were “green” and awkward in performing the duties. People 
drifted in and found seats where they could, without help from anyone. So, 
in March, 1921 the Session appointed Mr. Jesse G. Stanley as head usher and 
Daniel Throckmorton as assistant to instill some system in the work. In April 
Elder John C. Miller was appointed to act with Mr. Stanley and two elders 
were designated to act each morning and evening as welcomers, they being 
requested to leave their seats during the benediction so as to be at the doors, 
ready to give the “glad hand” to all and sundry. This arrangement did not prove 
very satisfactory, so, in May 1922 Elders Hall and C. Oscar Baldwin were 
asked to take charge, and Elder VanDien, “was requested to make a diagram 
of the church with a view of assigning seats.” The Trustees were against any 
method of assigning seats, and the plan was abandoned. The matter drifted 
along until in December, 1922 an Ushers Association was organized with Howard 
C. Paddock, Pres.; John C. Miller, V. Pres., and M. Henry Collins, Sec. This 
organization functioned intermittently, with most emphasis on the intermissions. 
In October 1925 Elder Jeffries and Trustee Raynor were appointed a committee 
to draft a letter to one hundred picked men of the church, asking co-operation 
in ushering, maintaining order and greeting visitors. The response was not 
very enthusiastic. 


The last pew and the seat against the gallery stairs were creating quite a 
problem in discipline. Many of the young people of the congregation had formed 
the habit of occupying these seats, where their conduct fell short of the proper 
degree of decorum appropriate for a church service. Talking and rustling of 
paper were almost constant and the benediction was the time taken for donning 
of wraps prior to a hasty exit. The Session was reluctant to censure too severely 
this conduct, fearing to discourage church attendance on the part of these 
young people. The idea of planting elderly men among these juveniles seemed 
to offer a happy solution. Unfortunately those elected to sit with the youngsters 
were made to feel so out-of-place, that one experience usually sufficed. How- 
ever, judicious words of counsel and fatherly advice given privately to a few 
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of the youthful leaders succeeded in bringing about a semblance of order. This 
system of ushering, or rather lack of one, prevailed until 1939, when the Board 
of Deacons was revived, and the matter delegated to it with good success. 

Another project of the Session was the Daily Vacation Bible School, which 
was first authorized May 5th, 1921, and conducted for about a month during 
the following summer in the Lecture Room and Sunday School Room, with a 
curriculum of Bible study, memory work in hymns and Bible verses, handicraft, 
supervised recreation, etc. The satisfaction on the part of the Session was 
somewhat dampened when the Board of Trustees at first refused to pay a bill 
of $52.68 for stationery used in the school. However, on Feb. 7th, 1922, the 
Trustees voted to pay this bill, but “instructed the Treasurer to advise the 
Session that this Board will not in the future pay any bills not incurred by it 
or authorized by the congregation.” This brought to the fore, once more, the 
question of the prerogatives of the Session and Trustees. According to Pres- 
byterial law, the Session corresponds to a Board of Directors of a corporation, 
with full power of determining the policy, management and expenditures ; 
while the Board of Trustees is in reality but a finance committee, under the 
Session. Nevertheless, as the Trustees were responsible for the financial condi- 
tion of the church, they insisted on keeping in hand the purse strings. How- 
ever untenable their position in point of presbyterial law, they insisted as their 
prerogative the control of expenditures, and every so often the question of 
jurisdiction intruded itself to ruffle the smooth waters of harmony between 
the two boards. 


A major improvement, which had been postponed by the Trustees until the 
payment of the organ had been provided for, was a new floor covering for the 
Auditorium. In December, 1922, the Ladies Aid offered to pledge $500 toward 
this covering, if the Trustees would provide the balance. No action was taken 
by the Trustees until in October, 1923, it was voted, “to proceed with an effort 
to raise funds for a floor covering for the church & the Ladies Aid be requested 
to select type of covering and submit prices.” After investigating carpet, lin- 
oleum, cork and rubber tile, a committee of ladies met with the Trustees and 
recommended the purchase of carpet. In December the ladies submitted a sample 
with prices for the carpet, which was approved by the Trustees, and their Presi- 
dent was empowered to appoint a committee to solicit funds for it. In January 
1924 this committee reported pledges of $1,629, including $500 from the Ladies 
Aid, from about one hundred subscribers. On April 15, 1924 the carpet was 
reported as having been laid. After twenty years of service this carpet is still 
in good condition. The reported cost follows:— 


Purchase of carpet $2,000.00 
Removal of old carpet 39.50 
Freight 8.01 

$2,047.51 


The old carpet was sent to be woven into runners for the Lecture Room, 
which are still in use. 





CHAPTER FORTY-FOUR 


The Parish House 


AND now a problem faced the congregation, which had been shelved for a 
long time, but could be no longer postponed; namely, larger and better 
accommodations for the Sunday School, and recreational facilities for the young 
people. Away back in 1914, “The Ladies Aid asked the Trustees if any action 
could be taken toward fitting up the basement of the church for boys’ work.” 
In May 1915 the Secretary of the Trustees was requested to arrange a meeting 
with the ladies with reference to this matter. After due consideration it was 
decided that the basement of the church was unsuitable for the purpose. 

In the meantime, in 1917, a Boy Scout troop had been organized, without 
adequate quarters for their use. Agitation for better facilities continued, so the 
Trustees, in December 1920, went on record with the following resolution; “It 
is the sense of the Board of Trustees, that the project of a Parish House should 
not be taken up at this time.” In March, 1921, the Session took under consid- 
eration the matter of providing recreational facilities, and the Pastor appointed 
Elders Howard C. Crane and John C. Miller as a committee to look for suitable 
quarters in the town. The committee reported considering the Mead Building, 
and the basement of the Baptist Church; but no action was taken. 

About this time a group of boys of high school age, known as the “Kewanee 
Klub” was organized for social and recreational activities. This group put in 
their bid for suitable quarters. They were active in basketball, football and 
baseball. They produced several minstrel shows and sponsored a Chatauqua 
lecture course. Finally, in October 1921, the Trustees granted the boys “the 
privilege for one month to use the westerly end of the Sunday School room for 
basketball practise, same to be rescinded if the church committee deemed it 
wise.” This was a not very suitable arrangement, but quieted the demand for 
the time being. Subsequently, at a joint meeting of the Session and Trustees, it 
was voted; “That Mr. Espy be made chairman of a Committee to report to the 
annual meeting of the church as to the cost and nature of a parish house & the 
feasibility of financing it.” This committee consisted of Messrs. John Espy, 
Howard C. Crane and M. Henry Collins; and the Trustees voted to pay all bills 
for the Parish House committee from current expense until such time as a parish 
house fund should be established. 

The Committee reported to the congregational meeting on April 3rd, 1922:— 

“To the Congregation of the Ist Presbyterian Church:— 
The undersigned were selected at a joint meeting of the Session and Board of 

Trustees to report to the congregation at the annual meeting on April 3rd, the need 

for plans and method of financing the cost of a parish house. 

The Need—The Sunday School has increased over 40% in two years—has now 
a membership of 406, and if the church responds to the opportunity that a rapidly 
growing community affords, will continue to make a steady gain in members. 

The Junior and Primary departments are each overcrowded and need more 


room, and housing the Senior Dept. in the church does not permit of its doing its 
best work. The Parish House would relieve these conditions, would make room for 
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future growth and would provide a place during the week for recreation, games, 
etc., for Boy Scouts, Campfire and other organizations of the church, and also a 
better place for Church entertainments, dinners, etc. 

The Committee is unanimous in feeling that a Parish House should be pro- 
vided as soon as the congregation feels able to finance the proposition. We are 
aware that, owing to generous gifts to the Organ Fund, and loyal support of other 
lines of church work, there are probably many in the congregation who cannot give 
as much toward the Parish House as they would like to, and for that reason it may 
not be possible to raise all the funds needed for the purpose this year. The Com- 
mittee submit herewith tentative plans for the building, which, they are advised 
would not exceed $35,000 in cost and might cost much less when bids were called for. 

If the church and community are to have the benefits of a Parish House, a 
building fund should be established now, and the members and organizations of 
the church be asked to contribute to it, as they are able. The Committee recommend 
that when the every member canvass is made a special card be provided for receipt 
of subscriptions for the Parish House Fund. Payments to be made in a lump sum 
or in 5 annual payments as the subscriber elects. A committee should be appointed 
to receive contributions and pledges, and report to the congregation the results 
attained within 60 days. 

Respectfully submitted, 
John Espy 
M. H. Collins 
H. C. Crane.” 


A motion “to proceed at once to build a parish house” was made by a 
member of the congregation, who had taught in the Sunday School for over 
forty years, and realized the handicap under which the school was being oper- 
ated on account of the lack of proper space. The motion was accompanied by an 
offer to provide 1/12th of the necessary funds. However, after discussion, it 
was decided to delay proceeding with the project until it was known what funds 
would be available. The motion was then withdrawn. 


“The Parish House Committee presented the following resolution: 

‘Resolved,—That a Parish House Fund be established, and that a committee 
be appointed for the purpose of soliciting money and subscriptions for the purpose 
of creating such a fund. That a canvass be conducted at a time to be designated 
by the committee and that members and friends of the congregation shall be asked 
to give pledges or subscriptions to the Parish House Fund, to be payable in a lump 
sum or in 5 annual payments, at the subscribers option. 

That a meeting of the congregation be called within 60 days to receive the 
report of the committee and amount subscribed to the fund.” 

This resolution was adopted by the meeting. 
At a special congregational meeting held June 28, 1922, Mr. Espy, as chair- 
man, reported for the committee as follows:— 

“The Committee appointed by you at the annual meeting to raise funds for the 
purpose of erecting a Parish House, wish to report that a large portion of the 
congregation has been canvassed, and pledges to the amount of $15,000 have been 
received to date, with fair prospects that a little more time and a complete canvass 
will very largely increase this amount. Your committee recommends that the “Parish 
House Fund” be esablished and that a committee be appointed to continue the 
solicitation of funds and report to the congregation again on or before the next 
annual meeting.” 

The committee was continued. 
At the following annual meeting, April 2, 1923; 

“The Parish House committee reports that, as a result of a partial canvass of 
the congregation, the sum of ($14,892.00) Fourteen thousand Eight Hundred and 
Ninety Two dollars has been pledged towards the erection of a Parish House. About 
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90 pledges were received, and the sum of $940.50 has been paid to Albert E. Marr, 
Treasurer, on account of the pledges. The committe find that the Sunday School is 
greatly in need of more room, and feel that the Young Peoples work of the 
church will be greatly facilitated by the building of the Parish House. The Com- 
mittee have not pushed the drive for funds, owing to a feeling on the part of 
many of the congregation, that this work should not be pressed until the Organ 
Fund has been raised. The committee feel that the need for the Parish House is 
urgent, and in order that it may be brought before the congregation again, that the 
Annual Meeting by vote set aside Sunday May 20th as a special day for soliciting 
funds for the erection of the Parish House.” 
The recommendation of the committee was adopted, but the results of the 
canvass were discouraging, as it was apparent that many of the congregation 
were not sufficiently interested, and deemed the time inauspicious. 


At a joint meeting of the Session, Trustees and Parish House Committee 
held Oct. 16, 1923; “Mr. Espy reported that the canvass resulted in 99 pledges 
aggregating $16,422; he thought that $20,000 would be the limit obtainable 
by pledges.” A committee was appointed representing these bodies to devise a 
method of deferred payments on a mortgage, to be presented to a congregational 
meeting, after approval by the joint boards. This committee consisted of Messrs. 
Audette, F. R. Cook, Lockward, Raynor, Reddall, Wheeler, Taylor and Miss 
Bennett. It will be noted that this meeting occurred after the underwriting agree- 
ment on the Organ Fund had been executed, and with that obligation provided 
for, the Trustees now felt free to proceed with the Parish House project. 

Three days later the new Parish House Committee met, and adopted the 
following recommendations :— 

“Ist:—The erection of a Parish House, completely equipped, at the earliest pos- 

sible date; 

2nd:—That a financial plan be adopted whereby the present pledges will be sup- 

plemented by a subscription plan limited to a period of five years for the full 

amount, thus leaving the building free and clear at the end of this period; 

3rd:—That a publicity committee be appointed to inaugurate a campaign of publicity 


and education for the purpose of showing the need of the building and its purposes 
in promoting the spiritual work of the church.” 


On May 7, 1924, Mr. A. K. Starkweather, Superintendent of the Sunday 
School, explained to the Session that the Senior Department was greatly handi- 
capped in not having class rooms for the larger classes—the church pews being 
ill-adapted for teaching. A plan, approved by the Sunday School teachers, pro- 
posed curtains on iron piping providing a class room in the northwest and 
southeast corners of the auditorium, and one in each corner of the gallery: 
the cost not to exceed one hundred dollars. The Session gave its assent to this 
proposal, but on further consideration deemed that it was but a poor makeshift, 
and dropped it. 


On May 25th, 1924, at a special congregational meeting, the Parish House 
Committee reported, “that a one story building to meet present needs could be 
built for about $41,000 & a two story building for future needs, the shell of the 
building only, for about $42,500 or complete for $49,000. It was voted that 
the building committee proceed when satisfactory building and financial plans 
have been submitted to and approved by the congregation, at a cost not to exceed 
$50,000. The finance committee expressed a hope that there would be no mort- 
gage on the church.” This hope was heartily concurred in by a great number of 
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the congregation, particularly by those who had lived through the previous 
mortgage experience, and who emphatically expressed their sentiments by the 
two words, “NEVER AGAIN”, 

The need for certain repairs to the church building, including the steeple 
and roof, was imperative at this time, but a special canvass to secure funds for 
the purpose brought in subscriptions of only $650 toward the $1,250 needed. 
On November 7th, 1924 the Session, in view of the poor result of this canvass, 
questioned very seriously the advisability of putting on a drive for the Parish 
House at this time. 

And now the attention of the Boards of the church was taken up in formu- 
lating plans for the celebration of the 140th anniversary of the organization of 
the church. Committees for the various activities were appointed: Elder Pingry 
was asked to request the Sons of the American Revolution to unveil, sometime 
during the celebration, the boulder and tablet in memory of Parson Caldwell, 
for which a location on the church Green had been granted the previous January: 
Fld. C. B. Crane was delegated to communicate with the former pastors of the 
church: Eld. Lockward was requested to prepare an historical pageant for 
the occasion. 

The Pastor suggested a drive for one hundred and forty new members, and 
it was also suggested that a campaign for funds for the Parish House be con- 
ducted. The first of these suggestions was deemed too ambitious by the Session, 
and the second was dropped in view of the poor financial condition of the 
church, and the inability to secure contributions toward necessary repairs to 
the church. However, it was thought that the celebration might be utilized to 
bring to the attention of the congregation the need for better facilities to provide 
for the expanding work of the church. 

A note of discouragement appears in the Session minutes of Nov. 7th, where 
it is recorded that on account of lack of interest and poor attendance at rehears- 
als, the question was discussed of abandoning the pageant altogether. However, 
the pledge on the part of the members of the Session to enthusiastically support 
the pageant and to enact roles if necessary, put new life into the project, and 
did much to assure the success as later demonstrated. 

The planning, worrying and hard work on the part of the Session, Trustees 
and various committees resulted in the following program being published in 
souvenir form:— 


Commemoration Services 


ONE HUNDRED 
FORTIETH 
ANNIVERSARY 
First Presbyterian Church 


of 
1784 Caldwell, N. J. 1924. 


REV. EDWIN I. STEARNS, Pastor. 
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THURSDAY AFTERNOON, DECEMBER 4th, 2 O’Clock 
Ladies Day 
United meetings of the Ladies’ Aid and Missionary 
Societies in the Lecture Room of the Church. 


FRIDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 5th, 8:15 O’Clock 
Ministers’ Night 
PRAYER—Reyv. Pierce Chamberlain 
Pastor First Presbyterian Church, Verona, N. J. 
GREETINGS FROM LOCAL PASTORS 
Rev. Gorrell Quick—Baptist Pastor 
Rev. Austin F. Armstrong—Methodist Pastor 
Rev. Barnabas Dienes—Magyar Pastor. 
ADDRESSES BY FORMER PASTORS OF THIS CHURCH 
Rev. Nelson B. Chester, Rev. Henry K. Denlinger, 
Rev. Charles T. Berry 
also 
Rev. Everett Harrison 
of Princeton Seminary 
BENEDICTION 
By Pastor Stearns. 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON, DECEMBER 6th, 2:30 O’Clock 
Unveiling of Tablet 
In Memoriam 
Rev. JAMES CALDWELL 
Under the Auspices of the NEW JERSEY SOCIETY 
of the SONS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


Programme 
WELCOME 
Rev. Edwin I. Stearns 
CALL TO THE COLORS—PLEDGE TO THE FLAG 


PRAYER 
Rev. Frank A. Smith 
Chaplain General, S. A. R. 


ADDRESS 
Harry F. Brewer 
President, New Jersey Society, S. A. R. 
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ADDRESS 
Colonel Louis Annin Ames 


Past President General, S. A. R. 
ADJOURNMENT TO THE TABLET 


PRESENTATION OF TABLET 
By David L. Pierson 


Chairman Committee on Memorials, S. A. R. 
UNVEILING OF TABLET 


ACCEPTANCE 
By Hon. Joseph P. Dosh 
Mayor of Caldwell 


BENEDICTION 
TAPS. 


SATURDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 6th, 8 O’Clock 


PAGEANT 
Depicting the History 
of 
The First Presbyterian Church 
of 
Caldwell, New Jersey 
Written by Lynn G. Lockward 
Director, G. Walker Tisdale. 


PRELUDE 


SCENE I. 
Time 1740 Place—Site of Present Church 
A bear baiting ring with several rough characters and Indians, 
Mr. Dean, a Separatist Minister, Mr. & Mrs Crane, Mr. & Mrs. Harrison 


SCENE II. 
Time—Early Summer of 1775 Place—Same as Scene I. 
Getting out timber for the Church. 
Woodman, Ladies and Parson Caldwell. 
SCENE III. 

Time—July 19, 1779. Place—Office of Judge Hedden. 
Signing and passing of Deed to Parsonage Lands. 
Donors, Trustees, Witnesses, Judge Hedden, Office force and 
Parson Caldwell. 
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SCENE IV. 

a) Time—December 3, 1784 Place—Upper room of Parsonage. 
Organization of the First Presbyterian Church in Horseneck. 
Charter Members and Rev. Jedidiah Chapman, Moderator. 

b) Time—September 2, 1787 Place—Same 
Call of Rev. Stephen Grover to Pastorate. 

Name changed from Horseneck to Caldwell 
(Actual date February 19, 1787) 


SCENE V. 
Time—About 1820 Place—The Horse Sheds. 
Starting the First Sunday School. 
Teacher, scholars and some conservative Church Members. 
SCENE VI. 
Time—Today Place—Church Auditorium. 
Pleas for larger and better facilities placed before 
the Trustees by Thirteen Organizations of the Church. 
Summary—Mr. Stearns. 


SUNDAY MORNING, DECEMBER 7th, 11 O’Clock 
Scripture and Prayer by Rev. Henry K. Denlinger 


RECEPTION OF NEW MEMBERS 
SERMON 
LORD’S SUPPER 


SUNDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 7th, 7:45 O’Clock 


SERMON 
Rev. Henry K. Denlinger 
Festival Te Deum—Buck 
By Choir. 


All the services were well attended and aroused new interest throughout 


the congregation. The last scene of the pageant, with the entire stage crowded 
with representatives of the various organizations of the church opened the eyes 
of many to the widening influence of the church and the crying need for larger 


and better facilities for carrying on the work. 
The Official Boards and the Sunday-school Extension Committee lost no 


time in capitalizing on the renewed interest in the Parish House, and decided 
to “strike while the iron was hot”. Out of deference to a number of the con- 
gregation who still retained an aversion to anything savoring of an Established 
Church, the proposed addition was given the name of the “Sunday School 


Extension”’ instead of the “Parish House”. 
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The publicity committee was authorized to prepare and have printed a 
prospectus, outlining the subscription plan and having cuts of the proposed 
building. Solicitation committees were appointed, territories assigned and new 
pledge cards printed. New life was instilled in the whole project and everyone 
was confident that the drive would “go over the top”. 


A special congregational meeting was called to consider the matter, at 
which meeting, held January 5th, 1925;— 


“A report of the Sunday-school Extension Committee was read and approved. 
A motion was made that we raise the money. During the discussion it was stated 
that $14 per year from each of the 750 members would build the building. The 
general opinion was against placing a mortgage on the church property. The 
motion was carried and a canvass started at once by Lynn G. Lockward drawing 
on a diagram the various parts of the building from the foundations up, as the 
same were subscribed. In this way $27,450 was raised.” 


To those who were not “on the inside”, the affair seemed to be entirely 
spontaneous, but such was not the case. The committee had been doing some 
intensive work by way of publicity and solicitation, and urging those interested 
to attend the meeting. As a result the meeting was extremely well attended, 
for a congregational meeting, by those who were interested. Elder Lockward 
had been requested to conduct the fund raising part of the meeting, so when it 
was moved to start at once raising the money, he retired and returned forthwith 
with what appeared to be a large sheet of white paper mounted on an easel. 
In reality there was an outline drawing of the front of the proposed building, 
indicated very lightly in pencil, with appropriate prices for the various units 
of the construction. After explaining the mode of procedure, and emphasizing 
the importance of having foundations before any building could be attempted, 
the work was thrown open for bids. The footings were offered in four sections; 
two at $3,000 each and two for $1,500 each. After a long pause, caused, no 
doubt, by diffidence in starting the bids, someone said: “I'll take one of the 
$1,500 sections.” Someone else said, almost immediately; “I’ll take the other.” 
In quick succession someone said: “I'll take one $3,000 section, and another 
called; “Give me the other.” Then the meeting broke loose. Sections of wall 
were sold from $500 to $1,000 each; windows and doors for $500 each; sills 
and string-courses for as low as $100 per section. As fast as the items were 
subscribed they were inserted in the drawing with heavy charcoal outlines. 
When the bidding was over, $27,450 had been subscribed and the building 
completed to the level of the first story window sills. The meeting adjourned 
to Sunday morning, January 11th, it being decided to utilize the hour of morning 
service to continue the campaign, when everyone was confident the building 
would be completed. 


In the interim, members of the committee interviewed potential large givers, 
getting their pledges, if possible, for the purpose of having a “back-log”, in 
case enthusiasm waned at the meeting. At the Sunday morning service, Jan. 
1lth, after brief devotionals, the meeting was turned over to the Campaign 
Committee and the building diagram was again set up. Those who had not 
attended the previous meeting were surprised and pleased at the progress 
already made, and ceased to believe the project to be hopeless. The meeting 
was well organized with three or four ushers for each aisle, and secretaries at 
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tables in front of the pulpit to record the pledges. As soon as a person signified 
his willingness to make a subscription, a pledge card with pencil was thrust 
in his hands, and as soon as filled out, it was announced by the usher and 
rushed to the secretaries for tabulation. The bidding was lively at times, and 
when things slowed down, one of the ushers would shout a rather large amount 
from a card secured during the week. These would stimulate bidding, and 
things would pick up again. Along toward the end everyone felt he had “gone 
the limit”, when, say fifty dollars was needed for a window sill, someone would 
shout; “I'll be one of five to take it.” In short order four others would respond, 
and the sill would be installed. 


At the close of the meeting an additional $20,000 had been subscribed, 
bringing the total to $48,500, and the building to almost completion. After 
making the rafters ring with the Doxology, the happy congregation was dismissed 
with the Benediction by the Pastor. However, the work of the committee was 
not yet completed, as there were a number of members not yet heard from. A 
systematic canvass of these. resulted in additional subscription of $4,800; making 
the grand total $53,300. With these subscriptions in hand, the committee pro- 
ceeded at once to secure complete working drawings and specifications. 


The following report of the S. S. Extension Committee rendered at a con- 
gregational meeting, March 2nd, 1925, was ordered spread on the Trustees 
minutes :— ) 


“To the Members of the Congregation 

of the Ist Presbyterian Church of Caldwell, N. J. 

At the Congregational meeting of Jan. 5th and Sunday Jan. llth, you very 
generously pledged $48,500 toward the S.S. Extension and increased facilities 
for church activities. The S.S. Extension Committee had at that meeting sub- 
mitted plans for a building that would meet present needs and have room for 
future development. It was estimated by the Architect, Mr. Lynn G. Lockward, and 
contractors that the shell of the building when finished according to heavy lines 
shown on the plan would cost $52,000. 

Since the meetings referred to, the Committee has continued its work as rapidly 
as possible and now recommend that a financial plan be adopted by the Congregation 
to provide for payment of the cost of the building within five years after building 
operations are begun. Believing this plan would be adopted, the Committee have 
canvassed the Congregation asking individual pledges, payable in cash when 
building operations are begun, or in installments with 6% interest on unpaid 
balances extending over a period of five years. 

Subject to this plan, a majority of the Congregation have pledged above 
$53,300, and as there is quite a large group who have not been canvassed and 
pledges still continue to come in, the Committee feel that the amount asked for 
will be increased very materially, probably sufficient to meet any normal shrinkage 
in payment of pledges and a sufficient sum to help in adding additional con- 
veniences to the building under construction. 

Of the pledges received thus far approximately $20,000 will be due on beginning 
of the erection of the building and the balance over the five year period. In order 
to pay for the building when it is finished, it will be necessary to borrow at least 
$32,000, on church notes, and the two local banks have agreed to loan $30,000 for 
this purpose on notes authorized by the Congregation. These notes to be reduced 
in amount as pledges are paid by individual members of the Congregation. In order 
that our church may have the benefits of this extension of our work as quickly 
as possible, the committee recommend that the Trustees be authorized to employ 
Lynn G. Lockward as Architect and that plans of the building submitted by the 
S.S. Extension Committee on Jan. 5th be approved. 
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The Committee also recommends that the Trustees be authorized to call for 
bids and do all things necessary for the erection of the building at a cost not to 
exceed the total amount pledged at the time of beginning building operations. 

The Committee appreciate the very generous spirit of the congregation in 
pledging funds for this work and feel that their action will be a source of pride and 
satisfaction as the benefits of this enlarged work develop. 

SUNDAY SCHOOL EXTENSION COMMITTEE, 
By John Espy, 
Chairman.” 
The meeting thereupon adopted the following resolution :— 


“Resolved:—That the report submitted by the Sunday-school Extension Com- 
mittee be approved, that the Trustees be authorized to proceed forthwith with the 
erection of a Sunday-school Extension in accordance with the plans submitted 
in said report, subject to such modifications therein as they may deem advisable, 
the cost of said Extension not to exceed the amount pledged by signed sub- 
scriptions for the purpose, and to that end to employ an architect, to obtain bids, 
let contracts and do all other acts necessary in the premises, and, for financing the 
undertaking, pending the receipt from the subscribers of the full amount pledged 

~ for the purpose, to borrow money and sign and issue promissory notes in the name 

of the church corporation. Unanimously adopted.” 

Mr. H. S. Wheeler, who had been previously appointed by the Ties 
Financial Secretary of the Committee, “Reported $53,320 pledged, including 
cash on hand, and total expenses of $65.” 

The Trustees “proceeded forthwith” by meeting the following day with the 
architect, discussing plans with him, and instructing him to proceed with the 
work. On March 24th he presented working drawings and specifications, which 
were approved, and he was authorized to invite bids. The exterior walls are of 
hollow tile, stuccoed on the outside and plastered inside. Wood floor joists 
and roof rafters are supported on iron beams and columns. Interior partitions 
are of frame construction. Heating is by steam. Competitive bids were received 
from several contractors for the various branches of the work, and on May 
oth, the architect was authorized to prepare contracts with the low bidders. 
At this meeting Mr. Roswell W. Chandler was appointed secretary for the com- 
mittee at a salary of $250 per year, to succeed Mr. Wheeler, who found the 
keeping records of so many subscription accounts involved too much of his 
time, and resigned. 


On May 11th, 1925 contracts were entered into with the following low 
bidders :— 


General Construction, Wm. G. Sharwell Co. $42,913.00 
Electrical Work Wm. A. Shaw 1,740.00 
Plumbing & Heating Essex Fells Pl. & Htg. Co. 5,660.00 


$50,313.00 


This was well below the amount of the subscriptions, and gave the Trus- 
tees a substantial sum for additional work. It should be remembered that the 
contracts covered only the outside walls, roof, stairs and rough floors of the 
building, with such interior partitions as were absolutely necessary: on the 
basement level, stage and stair partitions: on the first floor, stage, stairs and 
choir rooms: and on the second floor, stair and hall partitions. The interior 
was one large room, without partitions. As the work progressed additional sub- 
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scriptions were coming in, so that the Trustees felt justified in finishing parts 
of the interior of the building. The partition between the Social Hall and Kitchen 
was installed; the Lobby and Gallery built; the Pantry constructed; Kitchen 
Equipment installed; second story floor deafened and exterior cement walks 
laid. In the electrical work the main light and power lines were condemned 
by the underwriters as being inadequate, and were replaced; also a motor 
generator was installed for the ventilating units in the Social Hall. Also some 
extra hardware for the doors in the new partitions. There was an allowance 
in the general contract of $400 for hardware, which was deducted and a con- 
tract for $397.20 executed with the H. E. Schanz Co. for this item. Altogether 
the following additional work was authorized, which was not originally con- 
templated :— 


GENERAL CONSTRUCTION 


Partition at side and end of Social Hall $ 982.50 
East wall of Social Hall finished and doors 228 75 
Lobby and Gallery 878.00 
Plastering 850.50 
Pantry 200.00 
Kitchen 557.00 
Floor deafening 73.00 
Cement Walks 151.20 
Miscellaneous 19.65 
$3940.60 
Less hardware allowance 400.00 
$3540.60 
PLUMBING AND HEATING. 
Kitchen Equipment $1016.99 
Miscellaneous 34.00 
$1050.99 
HARDWARE. 
Contract $ 397.20 
Kitchen hardware 181.82 
Miscellaneous 49 00 
$ 465.02 
RECAPITULATION. 
CONTRACTOR CONTRACT WORK ADDED TOTAL. 
W. G. Sharwell Co. Gen. Con. $42,913.00 $ 3,540.60 $46,453.60 
Wm. A. Shaw, Electrical 1,740.00 564.10 2,304.10 
Essex Fells Plmb. & Htg. Co. 5,660.00 1,050.99 6,710.99 
H. E. Schanz Co. Hardware 397.20 67,82 465.02 
$50,710.20 Sto ccoe $55,933.71 


Architect’s fees @ 6% 3,356.02 


Total $59,289.73 


As will be noted later, when the building was fully completed the cost aggre- 
gated $66,096.87. The building now stood with the ceiling of the Social Hall 
unfinished, and, in the second story, the open loft for the future Sunday-school 
rooms. It might be said, in passing, that when the foreman on the job was told 
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the contract price of the Sharwell Company, he remarked; “Evidently the Boss 
was making his contribution this way”: also, the architect refunded one-half 
his commissions as his contribution. The building being thus far completed 
and the cost underwritten by subscriptions, it was dedicated with suitable cere- 
monies on the afternoon of Thanksgiving Day, November 26th, 1925—just 
fifty years to the day from the time the first service was held in the present church. 
ORDER OF SERVICE 
Ascription of Praise. 
Invocation 
Passing over the keys of the new building. 
Hymn—“The Church’s One Foundation.” 
Scripture—Text I Kings 8: 22-30. 
Sermon—Text, I Corinthians 3:11, “Other Foundation can No Man lay than 
has been laid, which is Jesus Christ.” 
Prayer of Dedication. 
_ Reminiscences by Members who were present at the first service in the present 
Church building fifty years ago. 
Hymn—“Glorious Things of Thee are Spoken.” 
Benediction. 
(Building open for inspection until six o’clock.) 


Building Committee: Howard C. Paddock, Chairman; Lynn G. Lockward; 
William L. Disbrow; Richard E. Scales. 
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CHAPTER FORTY-FIVE 


Mr. Stearns’ Later Pastorate 


HILE the attention of the congregation was largely taken up by the Parish 

House project, the routine activities of the church continued to function. 
In April, 1925, the Hungarian congregation asked permission of the Session 
to make certain changes in the Sunday-school room to fit their needs as a 
Church and Sunday-school, with the proviso that if these changes were made, 
they should have the use of the room so long as the Hungarian congregation 
exists. In the discussion, the long continuance of the congregation was questioned, 
and it was thought possible that, in the future, the Church might have other 
uses for the room. It was decided to withhold permission to make the changes. 

On July 3rd, 1925 the Pastor reported having received an informal call 
from the Presbyterian Church (North) of West Palm Beach, Florida. The 
Session decided to bring the matter before a joint meeting of the newly-elected 
Elders and Trustees at a meeting held after the morning service on the 12th inst., 
at which meeting it was voted to recommend to a congregational meeting to 
be held July 15th, that the Pastor be asked to remain, and that his salary be 
increased to $4,500 from July Ist. 

At this meeting the following resolution was introduced:— “That the Pas- 
tor shall be granted an increase of $500 per annum beginning July 1st, 1925 
and that an endorsement of his past and future work be made to him.” After 
reading the qualifications for voting, the vote was taken by ballot with the 
result of Yes—42: No—23: Blank—4. “Voted:— That the Congregation under- 
write the increase by an additional amount in their respective pledges; those 
assenting to this motion to give their names to the clerk at the close of the 
meeting. Carried by 65.” “Voted:—That the members present express their 
regard for Mr. Stearns personally, and also for his work and the hope that he 
will remain with us.” Mr. Stearns decided to remain. 

On Jan. 8th, 1926 the Session voted to invite the Rev. Edmont Haines of 
Parsippany to conduct a series of evangelistic meetings during the coming 
spring. Mr. Haines came with his trumpet, organized a large choir and con- 
ducted the meetings as arranged, although there is no record of it in the church 
minutes. The result of these meetings may be reflected in the report of Session 
to Presbytery, where it is noted that 67 members were received on confession 
and 24 by letter, during that year. Thirty-four were dismissed to other churches 
and 7 deceased, making a net gain of 50, and bringing the total membership 
to 800, of whom 768 were resident and 32 non-resident. 

At the annual meeting April 5th, 1926, the Pastor’s salary was increased 
another $500, to $5,000 per year. The matter of separation of the cemetery 
from the church was once more brought up for discussion and the Trustees 
were authorized to appoint a committee to investigate the matter anew, and 
report back to the Congregation. This committee reported at the annual meet- 
ing April 4th, 1928, as follows:— 
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“To the members of the First Presbyterian Church of Caldwell, N. J. 

Your committee, consisting of Messrs. Cyrus B. Crane, George M. Canfield, 
Fred L. Baldwin, Arthus H. Reddall and Lynn G. Lockward, appointed to con- 
sider the advisability of changing the method of ownership and management of 
Prospect Hill Cemetery would report; that, after due consideration it is believed 
that the rights of all interested parties would be best conserved by continuing the 
present system of ownership and administration, and it is therefore recommended 
that no change be made therein. 

Respectfully submitted 
April 2nd, 1928. Lynn G. Lockward, 
Chairman.” 
The resolution was adopted by the meeting, with the hope on the part of 


many, that the question was now dead and given a proper interment. 


The Trustees record in their minutes of Sept. 14, 1926, the receipt of a 
communication from Mrs. Louise Berry Adams, thanking the Congregation for 
the floral decorations at the funeral of her father, Rev. Charles T. Berry, former 
Pastor of the church. The funeral was held in the church Auditorium, where | 
many of his friends and former parishioners gathered to render their last tribute 
to the man of God, who for twenty-five years had ministered to their spiritual 
needs. He was laid to rest, beside his wife, in Prospect Hill Cemetery, among 
so many of his friends whose commital services he had conducted during his 
quarter century of ministry. 


In discussing the needs of the Sunday-school, the Session became aware of 
the lack of any systematic training courses for the Sunday-school teachers. 
To fill this need they voted on Oct. 14th, 1925 to sponsor a course in religious 
education to be conducted by the West Essex Council of Religious Education 
in co-operation with the Essex County Council of Religious Education. The 
sessions were to meet on Monday and Thursday evenings for three weeks, 
beginning the following week. The prayer meetings were to be omitted, and 
every second Wednesday of each month was to be set aside for a union prayer 
meeting. This course proved so successful that in the following October they 
sponsored a Training School for Bible School workers under the Essex County 
Council for the same length of time. These courses were well attended and the 
help received by the teachers gave an appreciable lift to the morale of the 
Sunday-school. 

A picnic of the Session and Trustees was held at Camp Wyanokie on Oct. 23, 
1926, when it was a surprising experience to see these staid old officers of the 
church lay aside their official dignity, and indulge in pitching horseshoes, 
hiking through the woods and roasting hot-dogs over the camp-fire. Some of 
the younger members even went swimming. “A good time was had by all.” 
The outing was repeated in 1928. 

In the Fall of 1926 the Session received a communication from General 
Assembly setting forth a pension plan for ministers, and asking the congrega- 
tion to participate by contributing its quota of $2,200 and agreeing to continue 
the plan so long as it remained in operation by setting aside each year a sum 
equal to seven and one-half per cent of the minister’s salary, which, together 
with two and one-half per cent contributed by the minister, would set up a 
fund the interest from which, it was believed, would be sufficient to provide 
a reasonable pension for retired ministers. On Nov. 21st the Session appointed 
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a committee to solicit funds for the purpose, with the intent of sounding out 
the reaction of the congregation to the proposition. On Jan. 7th, 1927 the 
committee reported that the membership seemed heartily in favor of it, as 
evidenced by pledges of $2,200, the full amount of the church quota. This being 
the case, the Session decided to make no further solicitation. 


At the annual meeting of April 14th, 1927, the pension plan was endorsed 
by adoption of the following resolution :— 

“Resolved: That the proper officers be authorized to pay to the Presbyterian 

Board of Ministerial Relief and sustentation, each year, in quarterly installments, 

a sum equivalent to seven and one-half per cent of the total salary paid to the 

pastor of this church.” Also, “The First Presbyterian Church of Caldwell, N. J. hereby 

agrees to participate in the Pension Fund when put into operation, by paying a 

sum equivalent to seven and one-half per cent of the total salary paid to the Pastor.” 

A motion to increase the Pastor’s salary by two and one-half per cent if the 
pension plan is put in operation was lost. On April 6th, the Trustees authorized 
their President to execute the agreement on the pension plan, when operative. 

The plan was soon put in operation and the Trustees were enabled to meet 
all payments until, on account of the money stringency of the early 1930's, 
lack of funds made it impossible to meet this obligation. On Jan. 7th, 1932 the 
Session discussed a letter written to the Moderator by the Treasurer of the 
church, stating that he had notified the Pension Fund that the church could not 
make payments to the fund. The Clerk was authorized to get a copy of the letter, 
and in February the Trustees were requested to give a statement of the fund. 
On March 20th, 1933 the Trustees received a communication from the Board 
of Pensions showing delinquencies for 1930-31, with a total due to March 31st, 
1933 of $1,127.69. The Pastor was greatly disturbed over this condition, as he 
looked to his pension as a measure of security after his retirement. The Trustees 
were powerless to meet the obligation, as the money was not forthcoming from 
the congregation. Finally, it was decided to put on a drive for funds to erase 
this stigma from the honorable record of the church. With the help of two or 
three large gifts, and the return of prosperity the debt was cleared and since 
then all payments have been met. 

To return to the Parish House:—When the building was dedicated in 1925 
it was far from complete. The Trustees made every effort to continue the work 
as funds became available. To add to their troubles it was discovered, in Feb- 
ruary, 1926, that two of the old furnaces must be replaced. These were authorized 
in July, and in November they had been installed at a cost of $886. A note of 
$1,000 was discounted for the current expense account to cover this cost. 

In 1926 a finished floor was laid in the second story, largely through the 
generosity of Mr. T. C. Provost, Jr.: linoleum was put down in the Social Hall 
at a cost of $690.79; Basket ball baskets were installed by Milford R. Miller 
and Gibson C. Lockward; new lighting fixtures were hung in the old Sunday- 
school room for $73.75, and in 1927 the grounds around the Parish House 
were graded at a cost of $708.00. Several contributions were received to meet 
these expenditures:—the Hungarian Congregation contributed $500; contribu- 
tions of $165 came in toward the linoleum; the lot at the foot of Kirkwood 
Place was sold for $800, as previously related, and in 1928 a bequest in the 
will of Mr. Isaac L. Evans for $500 was used to meet these expenses. In 1926 
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the Organ Fund had been closed, and a balance of $20.11 transferred to the 
Parish House Fund. 


In the Spring of 1928 the Ladies Aid Society decided that it was high time 
for something to be done about finishing the new Sunday-school rooms. On 
June 11th a delegation, through Mrs. Marcus S. Crane, stated that the Ladies 
Aid were prepared to contribute toward the completion of the Sunday-school 
Extension, and that four substantial subscriptions would be forthcoming if 
the Trustees would undertake to raise the balance. The President immediately 
appointed a Ways and Means committee consisting of Messrs. Carrier, Reddall, 


Moore, Provost and Lockward, and Mrs. Marcus S. Crane and Mrs. Harry 
Babcock. 


Plans and specifications were prepared forwith, competitive bids obtained, 
and on Dec. 12th, a contract was executed with Mr. Irving H. VanNess for the 
General Construction for $3,597.00, and on the 18th with the William A. Shaw 
Electric Co. for $201.00. This provided for the entire completion of the Sun- 
day-school rooms, with the exception of the folding partition. 

The work was carried along “with all due despatch,” and on April 6th, 1929 
the final payment was made upon its completion. 

The total cost of the work was as follows:— 


General Construction,—Irving H. VanNess $3,597.00 
Electrical Work—Wm. A. Shaw Co. 201.00 
Hardware—H. E. Schanz Co. 94.45 
Doors for Folding Partition—John Jelleme 210.00 
Installing Folding Partition—VanNess 150.00 
4,252.45 

Architect’s Fees 255.90 

Total $4,508.35 


On March 11th the Trustees acknowledged a gift from the Lad‘es Aid of 
$4,000 toward this project, with the comment that this “was as far as they 
would go.” There is no record of the activities of the Ways and Means com- 
mittee, but we may surmise that their efforts were successful, as all bills were 
paid. The Parish House was now completed, with the exception of the ceiling 
of the Social Hall, which was installed by Clifford E. Harrison in February 
of 1942, at a cost of $900. Until this was done, the scraping of chairs and feet 
in the Sunday-school room, despite the deafening, made it almost impossible 
to hold a meeting in the room below, at the same time. This final work brought 
the total cost of the building as follows:— 


First contracts $ 59,289.73 
Sunday-school rooms 4,508.35 
Linoleum 690.79 
Social Hall Ceiling 900.00 
Grading . 708.00 

Total $ 66,096.87 


In March 1928 a vexing question was dropped in the lap of the Session, 
when the President and four members of the Christian Endeavor Society waited 
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on the Session and submitted a letter requesting a ruling of the Session on danc- 
ing in the Parish House. An early reply was promised. In May it was decided 
not to authorize dancing and the Moderator was requested to communicate this 
decision to the Society. However, certain members of the Session reported hav- 
ing heard criticisms regarding this ruling, and the matter was again considered. 
As opinion was divided, nothing further was done about it. The question was 
again brought up in January 1929, and after lengthy deliberation, Elder Charles 
R. Bellamy was requested to write his opinion. The matter rested until, under 
Mr. Willets, it was again broached and instituted a lengthy discussion. The 
so-called liberal members took the stand that the young people would go else- 
where for dancing if not permitted in the Parish House. The few remaining 
conservatives, following the traditions of the Puritan founders of the church, 
deplored placing dancing on the program of the church, and held that those 
wishing to dance would go elsewhere, whether or not it was permitted in the 
Parish House. It was finally voted, but not unanimously, that dancing should be 
permitted among our own young people, under strict supervision. 


In September, 1928, the Session appointed a committee to organize a Men’s 
Bible class. This committee was comprised of Elder Joseph T. B. VanNess, 
Trustee John C. Moore and Messrs. Homer Anderson, C. Oscar Baldwin, Gerald 
Rayhill, David Prosky and Franklyn Coggswell. On their recommendation it 
was voted to call a meeting of the men of the church to form a Men’s Brother- 
hood, which meeting was held Dec. 7, 1928, when eighteen men assembled and 
appointed organization and nominating committees to report to a meeting to be 
held Jan. 11th, 1929, for the organization of a Men’s Brotherhood, It will be 
remembered that from 1908 to 1916 an interdenominational Men’s Club func- 
tioned with fairly good success; also, in 1920 and ’21 a men’s Bible class was 
conducted under the leadership of Elder, Prof. E. A. Sanders. From then until 
the organization of the Brotherhood there had existed no distinctively men’s 
society in the church. With the setting up of the Brotherhood, the interest of 
the men of the church was greatly stimulated, which has continued to the present 
time. The meetings revolve around a monthly dinner, provided by the ladies, 
with addresses by various speakers on timely subjects. From yearly dues of 
one dollar, and special contributions, the Brotherhood has furthered the work 
of the church in many instances, among which may be mentioned contributions 
to the Parish House fund, and Daily Vacation Bible School; sponsoring the 
basketball teams; running the Sunday-school picnics; installing the “Acousticon” 
in the Auditorium, and other worth-while objects. In the Fall of 1930, the Ses- 
sion requested the Brotherhood to organize and conduct a Men’s Bible class, 
with the Pastor as teacher. After a few meetings the Pastor found it impossible 
to teach the class on account of his other duties.. The matter was dropped for 
awhile, until at the annual meeting in 1933, the Brotherhood reported to the 
congregation the formation of a class under Rev. John E. Slater, Professor of 
Old Testament History at Bloomfield Seminary, with an attendance of over 
forty. Prof. Slater taught the class for two years, after which increasing duties 
at the Seminary prevented him from continuing. The class was carried on for a 
short time under various leaders from the congregation, but interest lagged and 
the project was dropped. It was revived in 1943 under the Assistant Pastor, 
Rev. Frederick H. Buchholtz, but could never be called a very robust offspring 
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of the church. On Washington’s Birthday, 1933, the Brotherhood entertained a 
convention of the New Jersey State Brotherhood, with about two hundred dele- 
gates present. 


On Dec. 7th, 1928 the Session voted to attend a meeting in Rev. Sam Shoe- 
maker’s Calvary Church in New York on Jan. 17th. Special meetings of the 
“Oxford Movement” were being held, and the Session felt that first-hand experi- 
ence might be helpful in determining the value of the movement to the spiritual 
life of our church. A number attended the meeting, but were not deeply impressed 
nor encouraged to support the movement. 


At the same December meeting, the Evangelistic Committee of Newark Pres- 
bytery asked that an evangelistic campaign be conducted throughout the Presby- 
tery, under the Slogan of “King’s Business for King’s Men”. The plan was for 
teams of four men from each church to visit co-operating churches, and each 
man to give a five minute talk on “What Christ has done for me”. A supper 
of the “King’s Men” was held at the Third Pres. Church in Newark on Feb. Ist, 
when final assignments and arrangements were made. Several teams from Cald- 
well exchanged with other churches in the Presbytery, and the visitation did 
much to bring about a more cordial relationship between the churches. The 
Session received an unwelcome shock when the Moderator reported the theft 
of an overcoat, gloves, hat and muffler of one of the “King’s Men” from 
Weequahic Church, while visiting our church. The owner placed a value of $50, 
but said he would be pleased if the church would pay $25. This sum was made 
up by gifts of $1.50 from members of the Session and Trustees. In 1931] Mr. 
Stearns was chairman of the Evangelistic Committee of the Presbytery, and the 
“King’s Men” plan was used again. The Session made certain that all overcoats 
were properly guarded. 

On August 5th, 1929 the Trustees appointed Mr. Andrew Lindgren as acting 
sexton at a salary of thirty-five dollars per week: on December 9th, they made 
this appointment permanent. Charles L. Ball had been appointed to this office 
on June lst, 1899, upon the resignation of Mr. Espy, and for thirty years had 
filled the position with good satisfaction. “Charley” was not what might be 
strictly called a model house-keeper, but he was always cheerful, willing and 
ever ready to do what was asked of him. Sometimes from his “nest” beside the 
lecture room furnace, the incense from his pipe was not always appreciated by 
those in the room above, but his faithful stoking of the furnace atoned for the 
discomfort to a great extent. During an illness in 1927, Mr. Ralph Hall had 
acted as Sexton, but now “Charley’s” illness proved to be fatal and he died 
in 1929. 

The truth of the old adage that “a new broom sweeps clean” was exemplified 
by “Andrew” when he took over the job, and furthermore it continued to be so, 
and the church had never, up to this time, been kept in such “spick and span” 
condition. In appreciation of his faithful services, the congregation granted him 
a life pens‘on of six hundred dollars per year, when he retired in 1946, and 
“Jack” Hull was appointed Building Superintendent. He has carried on the work 
in accordance with the high standard set by Andrew.” ) 

It was in December, 1929 that an appraisal of $300,000 was made by Mr. 
Herbert Douglas on the church plant for insurance purposes. Certain changes 
and reclassifications effected a reduction of $349.53 in insurance premiums; 
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further revisions in 1936 effected additional savings of $780.00 over a five 
year period. 


In December, 1927 the Session, apprehensive over the seeming apathy and 
lack of enthusiasm on the part of the membership of the church, appointed a 
committee of five to make a survey of the organizations and activities of the 
church, and recommend such remedies as might instill new life and closer co- 
operation in the work of the church. This committee encouraged all the organi- 
zations to conduct a program of self-examination, diagnosis of their troubles, 
if any, and suggested remedies. The several reports were collated by the com- 
mittee and a final report was prepared as of December 1, 1928. This report was 
submitted to a joint meeting of the Session and Trustees on Feb. 2, 1929, and 
after serious consideration at several subsequent meetings, it was voted by the 
Session on May 2nd, that a condensed resumé of the report be printed and 
distributed throughout the membership and submitted to a congregational 
meeting for consideration. A special congregational meeting was held after 
morning service on Sunday, May 26th, when the report was read, accepted 
by the congregation, and “the committee continued with power to carry out the 
suggestions and submit a report one year from date.” 


There is probably no data which will give a truer picture of the condition 
of the church at this time, than is embodied in this report, which reads as 
follows :— 


CONDENSED REPORT OF THE SURVEY COMMITTEE 
FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, CALDWELL, N. J. 
THE PARISH. 

Our Parish extends roughly from Singac to Roseland center, and from West 
Caldwell to Verona center; within a radius of two and one-half miles from the 
church. Approximately ninety per cent of the membership live within one mile 
from the church. 

MEMBERSHIP. ; 

The present membership numbers 1085. This represents an increase of 293% 
since 1920. There are, however, a number of persons on the roll, who have lost 
interest in the church, and should be induced to renew their allegiance, or be 
dropped from the rolls. 


FINANCE. 
Current expense: 

While the membership has increased 293% in the past nine years, the expendi- 
tures for current expense has increased 322%, and the budget estimates still more. 
The amounts pledged and the total receipts have increased in fair proportion 
to the increase in membership, but the percentage of members pledging has not 
kept pace. In 1921-22, 87% of the membership pledged to current expense; in 1927- 
28 52% pledged. One-half of those who pledge to current expense contribute 
twenty-five cents or less per week, so that 10% of our membership contribute 50% 
of our stated income. 


Benevolences: 

Seventy-eight per cent of our members pledge nothing for benevolences, and 
of those who do pledge, 76% contribute twenty-five cents or less per week. This 
is the missionary spirit at a low ebb. 

Some of the reasons for our financial decline are as follows:— 

Many children have been received into membership. 

The younger wage earners have not taken up the financial burden. 

The lack of systematic and efficient effort to secure pledges from new members. 

The need of systematic missionary teaching. 
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The inclusion of all benevolence contributions in one common fund, which tends 
to efficiency in handling, but stifles all personal interest on the part of 


the giver. 
The sure remedy is the practise of Stewardship on the part of each member. 
ORGANIZATIONS. 
Sunday-school: 
Membership: Beginners and Primary Dept. ................-+++++5 121 
Junior Department siisised< Ges «bis serene sins eh eae pes 123 
Senior Department. ss)... 604 Oh) coed nek tel ee i 132 
Officers and’ Teachers ......-..-.ccreec cr eeetenseess 56 





Total? ¢2 hs ae ts 432 


The accommodations for the Sunday-school are adequate for the present en- 
rollment, but are small in proportion to the congregation. Better provision should 
be made for the Beginners and Primary Departments, and the Juniors should have 
class rooms similar to the Seniors in the new building. The work of the Sunday- 
school is handicapped by the lack of Cradle Roll, Adult Department and Home 
Department. 

Christian Endeavor: 

Membership —34; average attendance —28. 

The C. E. Society has done good work in collecting funds for the Fresh Air 
Home in Roseland. A Junior Society would furnish recruits for the Senior Society, 
and a trained leader in young people’s work would benefit the Society greatly. 
A drive to stimulate church attendance would help our evening congregations. 

Boy Scouts: 

The Scout troop meets every week in the Social Hall, and should be encouraged 
by greater interest on the part of the congregation. 

Kewanee Klub: 

This club was organized for boys ranging from seventeen to twenty-one years 
of age. It has somewhat outgrown its usefulness from the fact that many of its 
members have grown to manhood. It has never functioned with the church for the 
reason that a majority of its members belong to other churches. It would seem that 
if the club were brought back to its original purpose of a boys’ club and the young 
men induced to work with the Brotherhood, all parties concerned might be benefitted. 

Ladies Aid Society: 

The present membership is 122. Many of the improvements in equipment 
and appearance of our church are due to the efforts of the Ladies Aid Society; 
notably the new S.S. Room. 

Women’s Missionary Society: 

Membership 143. About fifteen hundred dollars were collected and expended 
for benevolence during the past year. This is the only organization of our church 
which conducts systematic study of Missionary work. A suggestion might be 
hazarded that the women of our church interest themselves in some work among 
our girls, either in Girl Scouts, Camp-fire Girls, Junior Christian Endeavor or 
similar work. 

Men’s Brotherhood: 

Since the original draft of this report, the Brotherhood has been organized 
among the men, with a charter membership of about twenty-five. A Bible class has 
been started, and it is hoped that through the Brotherhood, the man power of the 
church will be mobilized for larger and better service. 

Girl Scouts: 

The Girl Scout Troop meets weekly in our Social Hall, but has no connection 
with the church. This is a detriment to both organizations. 

King’s Daughters: . 

The same conditions apply to this organization as to the Girl Scouts. 
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First Magyar Presbyterian Church: 

This congregation meets regularly in our Sunday-school Room, and while not 
connected organically with our church, many of the young people attend our 
Sunday-school and are uniting with our church, so that, eventually, the congrega- 
tions will probably be merged. 

Athletic Teams: 

These teams have been organized among the Sunday-school scholars, and provide 
a means for healthful, clean sports under proper environment. The need of a 
trained leader is manifest. 


CHURCH SERVICES. 

Sunday Morning Worship: 

The attendance at Sunday morning worship is fairly representative, but con- 
sidering the size of the congregation, the gallery should be requisitioned every 
Sunday morning. The passing of the “Family Pew” is to be regretted. 

Prayer Meeting: 

Average attendance sixteen. Apparently less that two per cent of our member- 
ship are sufficiently interested to attend prayer meeting. This lack of interest is 
reflected in every activity of the church. : 


EQUIPMENT: 

In a general way our plant is adequate for the work. The church building and 
land may be conservatively appraised at five hundred thousand dollars, and the 
parsonage at twenty-five thousand dollars. 

The various rooms of the church building are being used on an average of 
forty-eight times per month, exclusive of Sunday services. There seems to be, 
however, a lack of respect for the building and equipment as church property, 
even less than is shown for other public property. Cars are parked on the lawns 
and in front of entrances, paths are worn across the lawns, papers are strewn about, 
and the furniture is abused. Again the need of a supervisor is manifest. 
RECOMMENDATIONS: 

The following recommendations are therefore made, whereby this congregation 
may become better prepared to fulfill its obligations to the community, and its 
duties to Almighty God: 

1—The church rolls should be revised. 

29—An effort should be made to induce every member to become a “Steward”, 
and give in proportion to income. 

3—Missionary work and benevolences should be given greater emphasis. 

4A Cradle Roll and Adult and Home Departments should be organized 
in the Sunday School. 

5—A Junior Christian Endeavor should be formed. 

6—The Kewanee Klub should be re-organized. 

7—The women of the church should be induced to take greater interest in our 
girls; and the men, in the boys of our church. 

8—A supervisor of young people’s activities should be employed. 

9—Church attendance should be stimulated and the “Family Pew” revived. 

10—The necessity of mid-week services should be emphasized. 

11—Some attention should be given to a Daily Vacation Bible School, and to 

Week-day Religious Education. | 
12—The old Sunday School rooms should be modernized and the Social 
Hall should be completed. 

13—Proper respect for church property should be demanded. 

14—Efforts should be made to reach the unchurched in our community. 

15—One of the best means for mobilizing the congregation for these tasks has 

been found in the so-called “District Group” plan, whereby the congregation 
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is divided into residential districts for mutual heip and concerted effort. Such a plan 
has been started and should be pushed, that this church may be found 
faithful in the Master’s Service, 
Respectfully submitted, 
For the Survey Committee. 
LYNN G. LOCKWARD, 
FRANK R. PINGRY, 
R. M. TAYLOR, 
RICHARD M. ELSEA, 
WILLIS H. CARRIER.” 
To the original report was attached the following, 


“ADDENDA :— 

It is a pleasure to report that a number of the suggestions herein contained 

for the betterment of the organization have been inaugurated between the prepa- 

ration and submission of this report; notably, the finishing of the new Sunday 

School Room by the Ladies Aid Society and the setting up of the District Group 

Plan; the organization of the Junior Choir and the launching of the Men’s 

Brotherhood.” 

_No further reference is made to the work of this committee, but the results 
of its efforts may be traced in the activities of the church over the next few 


years. With reference to the recommendations of the committee: 


1—After two or three years the Session, following congregational action, 
undertook the task of revising the church roll and in three attempts, after due 
consideration, placed 329 names on the Reserve Roll. The report to Presbytery 
of April, 1936, showed the church roll reduced from 1,027 to 812, and the 
Sunday-school with an enrollment of 380. Nevertheless, this showed an increase 
since 1919 of 428 in church membership and 135 in the Sunday-school. To 
the highest membership on the church roll of 1126 in 1933, there had been 
added 68 on confession and 35 by letter—a total of 103: there had been deducted 
15 by dismission to other churches, 73 by death and 329 by suspension to the 
Reserve Roll—a total of 417. 

2—In December 1930, “the Stewardship Campaign of the Presbyterian 
Church was adopted” by the Session, and it was voted to have a School of 
Stewardship for seven Wednesday evenings in February, with classes by the 
Pastor. In March, good attendance in the school was reported, but no marked 
improvement in the finances of the church was noticed until after the depression 
days of the 1930's, 

3—In May, 1931, “The clerk of session was authorized to notify the Board 
of Foreign Missions that we will guarantee the half support of a foreign mis- 
sionary ($750) for one year, and ask them to designate someone.” A month 
later, “the clerk read a letter from the Board of Foreign Missions suggesting 
we undertake half support of Richard Waddell, a nephew of Mrs. Pierce Cham. 
berlain of Verona, who is about to go to West Africa as a missionary.” The 
Session asked the Pastor to arrange a visit from Mr. Waddell, and then, “‘we 
will decide whether to adopt him as our missionary.” Mr. Waddell immediately 
found a large place in the hearts of the people, and on October 8th, 1931, the 
Church Clerk was authorized “to send a letter to George H. Trull notifying him 
that Mr. Richard Waddell had been accepted by the congregation. That they 
like him and want him.” 


As stated above, Mr. Waddell’s intention was to have gone to West Africa, 
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but, there being no opening there available, he was sent to a station on the 
San Francisco River in Brazil, a country where his father had served before 
him. He has represented this church most acceptably, and his visits, together 
with Mrs. Waddell, to the Caldwell church, have forged lasting bonds of friend- 
ship and service. The church has assumed his entire support, and although Mrs. 
Waddell is sponsored by a church in California, an organization of young 
women in our church, known as the “Margaret Waddell Group”, a branch of 
the Women’s Fellowship, have sustained correspondence with her, and con- 
tributed money and supplies for the work. 

4—A Cradle Roll was set up and still functions, but a Home Department of 
the Sunday-school was never successfully organized. 

5—A Junior Christian Endeavor was organized by Miss Josethine (“Josie”) 
Lindsley, which carried on for a few years, and was revived under Miss Ruth 
Lockward. It again lapsed, until re-habilitated under the Westminster Fellowship. 

6—The Kewanee Klub was never re-organized, and no place for the young 
men was found, aside from taking up the collection and assisting in ushering 
at morning worship, until the Board of Deacons was organized in 1939, and 
the Junior Board some years later. 

7—The women of the church are acting as Cub Scout and Junior Choir 
mothers; and the Brotherhood sponsored boys’ athletic teams, and supervised 
the Gymnasium two nights a week, until the deacons took over. 

8—A trained supervisor of young people’s activities was never employed, 
although a certain amount of over-sight was undertaken by the Church Secretary. 

9—Church attendance still remains a problem. An average attendance of 
350 to 400 does not speak well for a membership of over 1400. 

10—The mid-week prayer meeting and Sunday evening services were 
abandoned, after many fruitless efforts to stimulate interest, among which was 
the “Heart and Hearth” services, when an imitation fireplace was rigged up in 
the Lecture room, and the attendants were gathered in an informal circle for 
the meeting. Light refreshments were served and musical numbers rendered— 
but without success or encouragement. 
11—A union Daily Vacation Bible School was continued, but no effort has 
been made to establish a Week Day School of Religious Education, as the N.J. 
State law prohibits dismissal of classes during school hours for this purpose. 

12—Aside from re-painting, nothing has been done toward modernizing the 
old Sunday-school room. 

13—A union effort by the Protestant churches to conduct a religious census 
of the town was undertaken, but no tangible results were apparent. 

14—The district plan set up in 1922, and revised in 1928, was again revived, 
and with the help of visiting committees of the ladies, is still operating with 
success. 

In January 1931 the Session was quite perturbed by the staging of Sunday 
movies in the Park Theater. It was voted to call a mass meeting in the church 
to protest vigorously against this innovation, and to request the cooperation 
of the Methodist and Baptist churches. The Trustees passed a resolution opposing 
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Sunday Movies and notified the Borough Council of the action, and requested 
the Council to take proper steps to stop the movies. Mr. Charles R. Bellamy, as 
a committee from the Session, reported having interviewed the owners of the 
theater and Mayor Samuel Simms. He considered that no good reasons were ~ 
given for Sunday movies, but that they refused to close; also, that the reception 
by Mayor Simms was not the most agreeable. A movie benefit for the recently — 
established Junior Choir was disapproved by the Session. So this, another attempt 
to preserve the Christian Sabbath, was unsuccessful. 


Items in the minutes of the annual meetings from 1922 to 1930, recording 
receipts from or payments to the Sunday-school Excursion to Asbury Park, 
awaken fond memories in many of the “old timers.” Nineteen twenty-nine marked 
the last appearance of what had been, for almost forty years, a community 
enterprise. 


It had been the custom for each Sunday-school to conduct a Sunday-school 
picnic for the scholars each year, sometime during the summer. Farm wagons, 
thickly carpeted with hay, assembled at the church in the morning; teachers, 
scholars and abundant lunches were bundled promiscuously into the wagons 
and driven to Tuttle’s Grove at Swinefield Bridge, “Donny” Dixon’s Grove on 
the Rockaway River, or Verona Lake (“Idlewild” as it was called), for an all-day 
outing. 
In the spring of 1892, less than a year after the Caldwell Rail-road had 
been constructed, the officers of the protestant Sunday-schools decided to utilize 
the new facilities by conducting a union picnic to Greenwood Lake, over the — 
new rail-road. A committee was appointed, and through alluring publicity and 
persistent ticket sales, an unprecedented throng was assembled at the new station 
and filled to overflowing the eight or ten cars provided. The enterprise was so — 
successful that “Caldwell Day” became an established institution, when most 
of the business houses took a holiday, and the town was practically deserted. 
The trip to Greenwood Lake proved uninteresting, so the following year it 
included a ride on the rail-road to Jersey City and a sail by special steamer to 
Empire Grove, a picnic ground about thirty miles up the Hudson River. The 
boat trip was a new experience to many of the rural excursionists, but the picnic 
grounds offered nothing for amusement. After lunch, most of the people sat J 
around or boarded the boat to wait until the time for the return trip. : 


The next year the destination was Locust Point, a forsaken bluff on Long 
Island Sound, whose chief source of amusement was a tin-type gallery, which 
did a thriving business. Another trip was to Boynton Beach, a well-advertised 
resort on the aromatic waters of Arthur Kill. Evidently the committee relied 
on the glowing advertisements of the place, or saw the beach at high tide. When 
the boat arrived with the excursionists the beach revealed itself as an extensive 
mud flat. There was a commodious pavilion overlooking the marine landscape 
of docks and factories, with the usual accumulation of junk indigenous to a 
mud flat. Pool tables and bowling alleys afforded pastime for many of the pic- 
nickers, but most of them sat in the pavilion, filling their lungs with the salubrious © 
sea-breezes, until time to re-embark. i 


After these disappointing efforts at selection of a suitable terminus, the © 
committee settled on Glen Island, off the New York shore in Long Island Sound, 7 
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opposite Pelham, N. Y., which was then at the peak of its popularity For about 
ten years this resort, with bathing, boating and an amusement park served with 
satisfaction. The boat trip was enlivened with music by the Caldwell Brass Band, 
a company of about twenty-five or thirty local musicians, who appeared re- 
splendent in their dark blue uniforms with bright yellow stripes down 
the trousers, yellow frogs and gilt buttons in profusion, and shining brass 
epaulets with deep yellow fringes. The music rendered was not entirely in keeping 
with the brilliance of the costume. When on parade they were “a sight to behold”, 
and the chests of the small boys of the town swelled with pride as they ran along 
beside these village paragons. This organization was the successor of the old Cald- 
well Cornet Band, organized in 1865. When it was re-organized as the Caldwell 
Brass Band, the following officers were elected:—President and Leader, Joseph 
E. Beach; Vice-President, Wilbur Gould; Secretary Joseph W. Moore; Treasurer, 
Austin E. Hedden. A number of the players had been members of the old Cornet 
Band, and two of them, Joseph E. Beach, cornet, and Daniel W. Baldwin, 
drummer, had been members in 1865. The Band needed no drum-majorette to 
add glamor to their appearance. 


Glen Island figured as the terminus of the excursion for about ten years, 
but after the disastrous fire of the excursion steamer “General Slocum” in Hell 
Gate on June 15th, 1904 when 1,021 excursionists lost their lives, the committee 
gave up the steamer trip, and staged the excursion to Asbury Park, N. J., via 
trolley to Newark, and Jersey Central Railroad from the Broad Street station 
in Newark. 


The “Caldwell Day” patronage to Asbury Park continued for a number of 
years; one thousand to twelve hundred people boarded eighteen or twenty 
special trolley cars, and a special train run from Newark in two sections. How- 
ever, the opportunities of renewing old friendships afforded by the boat trip 
were wanting, and the advent of the automobile made it possible for large 
numbers to forego the discomforts of the trolley and train trip, so that the sale 
of tickets fell so low as to make the project a losing proposition, and it was 
discontinued. It was never run as a money-making venture, as the low round- 
trip fare of one dollar would indicate. For over thirty-five years a small balance 
was realized over expenses, but when it became a losing proposition it was 
abandoned, and “Caldwell Day” became a thing of the past. 


In 1933 the Brotherhood sponsored a picnic for our own Sunday-school to 
South Mountain Reservation, and since then have conducted outings to various 
nearby resorts. 


In 1928 an old problem once again confronted the Trustees. In May they 
voted to erect a durable fence along the Bloomfield Avenue frontage of the Old 
Burying Ground; later they decided to erect at the same time a fence along 
the west line, adjoining the Bowman property. This line had been formerly in 
dispute, but after court action, the line had been settled, apparently to the 
satisfaction of the Trustees, but not to Mr. Bowman. When he came home from 
business one afternoon, he found the Trustees supervising the digging of post 
holes along this line. Contending that the line encroached on his property, he 
immediately ensconced himself in the post hole and refused to come out until a 
compromise was effected. Rather than leave Mr. Bowman permanently planted 
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in the hole, the Trustees agreed to postpone the matter, and Mr. Bowman pulled 
himself out, thoroughly pleased with himself and the arrangement. So the matter 
rested until in-June, 1931, the Board voted to have an engineer fix the line and 
erect a fence. In the meantime Mr. Bowman had died, and his heirs, getting 
wind of the Trustees’ action, attempted to forestall them by erecting a fence 
on what they considered to be the correct line; four feet or five east of that 
claimed by the Church. On January 31st, 1932, the Trustees notified the Bowman 
estate not to erect this fence until the line was satisfactorily determined. In 
June a survey was submitted by Mr. Perry Miller, and the line being established, 
apparently to the satisfaction of both parties, the fence was erected, 490 feet 
long at a cost of $465.50. So this question was finally settled and, we hope, 
decently buried in the post holes of the new fence. In 1933 the iron fence en- 
closing the “Circle” in the Prospect Hill Cemetery was removed. 

During this time the Trustees had been laboring under a handicap caused 
by the illness of their president, Mr. John Espy. In January, 1931, his numerous 
activities in the church and for the town began to tell on his health, and he 
was ordered by his physician to withdraw from most of them, and to discontinue 
attending evening business meetings. The Trustees, most reluctant of being 
deprived of his experience and advice, held their meetings at his home, and for 
three years continued to do so. Finally on March 5th, 1934, he was called to 
lay aside his earthly duties and enter into that rest from which there is no 
awakening, until the resurrection trumpet sounds. . 


“At a meeting of the Board of Trustees of the 1st Presbyterian Church of 
Caldwell, N. J. held on March ninth, 1934, the following resolution was unanimously 
adopted :— 

‘WHEREAS, it has pleased our Heavenly Father in His infinite wisdom to 
summon from the scenes of his earthly activities, our beloved associate and Presi- 
dent, John Espy, and 

WHEREAS we, the members of the Board of Trustees of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Caldwell feel a profound sorrow in the loss sustained through his 
passing on March fifth last, and 

WHEREAS Mr. Espy was a life-long member of our church, a faithful and 
loyal worker, manifesting by precept and example the love of the Father, and sacri- 
ficing life and services of the Lord Jesus Christ, and 

WHEREAS, his clear judgement and wise council, together with his high sense 
of honor, commanded the respect of all those associated or who had contact with . 
him, and to whom the memory of his cheerful, kind and lovable qualities and 
sterling Christian character will be an abiding inspiration, now, therefore be it 

RESOLVED, that we extend to his family our heartfelt sympathy in their be- 
reavement and that this resolution be spread upon the records of this meeting 
and an engraved copy be conveyed to his family.’” 


John Espy was born in Ireland, whence he was brought by his parents when 
six months old. He came to Caldwell as a lad of ten, and lived with Mr. Ephraim 
Baldwin in the old house on Westville Avenue, which later became his own 
homestead. At the Caldwell public school he gained his education, which was 
greatly broadened by extensive reading. He was a member of the first Caldwell 
Borough Council and served under six mayors. In 1902 he was elected Mayor 
and served for a number of terms in that office. Under his mayoralty were insti- 
tuted the building of sidewalks and hard roads in the Borough; granting a 
franchise to the Public Service Corporation to install gas mains, on the stipu- 
lation that the trolley fare to Newark be reduced to ten cents; compelled the 
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Erie Railroad to protect the Roseland Avenue crossing with gates; installed 
the water system; organized the fire company and installed the fire alarm 
| system; set up house numbering in order that free postal delivery might be 
| instituted; and installed the sewer system. 

He served this church from the lowliest to the ictest offices; from grave 
digger to superintendent of the cemetery; he was Sexton of the church, a Trustee 
| from 1900 and President of the Board from 1918 to the time of his death. He 
taught a Sunday-school class and became Superintendent, and was Elder of the 
| church from 1908 until 1920, when he declined re-election. His life is an example 
| of the rewards and honors which may come to a man of initiative and integrity 
| under the American system of free enterprise. 

The year 1934, being that of the 150th anniversary of the organization of 
| the church, the Elders and Trustees, as early as January, appointed Elder 
| Donald S. Kendall and Trustee Personette G. Baldwin a committee to inaugurate 
| plans for a fitting celebration. As worthwhile goals the Moderator suggested 
one hundred and fifty new members, and at a joint meeting in November, the 
| Session and Trustees voted that an appeal to reduce the pension fund deficit 
| of $937.00 be included in the anniversary program, and that a “Book of Remem- 
| brance” for gifts to the church be purchased. 

Meanwhile an Anniversary Committee had been appointed with Mr. Frank 
| R. Pingry, Chairman; Mrs. James S. Throckmorton, Vice-chairman; Miss Elsie 
| Crane, Secretary and Theodore Connett, Treasurer, together with representatives 
| from the various church organizations and numerous sub-committees. An elab- 
| orate souvenir program was published, giving a short history of the church, 
_ and details of the various activities of the celebration. Following a roster of the 
| Boards and organizations of the church, the program as adopted may be thus 
| summarized. 


| SUNDAY MORNING, DECEMBER 2nd, 11 O’CLOCK 


(Devotions) 
SERMON 
DR. WILLIAM CHALMERS COVERT, D. D., L. L. D. 
Moderator of the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S. A. 
(Closing Exercises) 
SUNDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 2nd, 7:30 O’CLOCK. 
COMMUNITY NIGHT 
ORGAN RECITAL—David Hudson Smith. 
MUSIC by Combined Choirs of Neighboring Churches. 


OPENING SENTENCES—Rev. J. Garland Hamner, West Caldwell Union 
Church. 


INVOCATION—Rev. R. C. Phillips, Methodist Protestant Church, Roseland. 


RESPONSIVE READING—Rev. R. H. M. Augustine, Roseland Presbyte- 
rian Ch. 
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SCRIPTURE READING—Rev.. C. G. Richards, Verona Presbyterian — 
“=” -Chureh. Wie. nee 4 
| Hymn. 

PRAYER—Rev. Robert Lawson, Presbyterian Church, Hanover. 

WORDS OF GREETING— 

Rev. Curtis Geyer, Caldwell Methodist Episopal Church. 
Rev. Thomas G. Thomas, Caldwell Baptist Church. 
Rev. Harold R. Ordondonk: St. Peter’s P. E. Church, Essex Fells. 
Rev. Alex Poloskey, Hungarian Lutheran Church. 
Rev. Arpad George, Magyar Presbyterian Church. 
Hymn. 

MATERNAL ADMONITIONS from our Mother Church, the First Church 
of Orange, Rev. Raymond Linquist, Pastor. 

- DEDICATION OF MEMORIAL WINDOW to Elder Thomas J. Saath, 
Clerk of the Session of this Church for twenty-seven years. 
Placed by Mrs. T. J. Smith. 

OFFERTORY ANTHEM—“My Faith Looks Up to Thee” by Schnecker. 
(This was Mr. Smith’s favorite hymn.) Violin obligato by Robert W. 
Smith, son of T. J. Smith, and piano accompaniment by Mrs. L. G. 
Lockward, daughter of T. J. Smith. Organ played by David Hudson 
Smith, a grandson. 

Hymn. 

PRAYER AND BENEDICTION—Reyv. William Geitner, Congregational 
Church, Cedar Grove. 

SEVEN-FOLD AMEN. 


ORGAN POSTLUDE—Mr. Arthur Jacobus at the organ. 


MONDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 3rd, 8 O’CLOCK 
150th ANNIVERSARY PAGEANT 

Written by Lynn G. Lockward 
Directed by Donald G. Lockward. 


(The 140th Anniversary Pageant was repeated with certain revisions and 
necessary changes in personnel.) 


During an intermission a memorial tablet was unveiled: 


“Sacred to the Memory of the 
REVEREND STEPHEN GROVER 
the First Pastor of this Church. 
1788—1836. 
‘He being dead yet speaketh.’ 
This tablet is erected December 3rd, 1934 to replace 
a similar one destroyed Nov. 29, 1872 in the fire which 
destroyed the first church building.” 
The restoration was the gift of Mrs. John Espy and Mr. John Wetten. 
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TUESDAY, DECEMBER 4th 


PIONEER EXHIBIT OF OLD CALDWELL HEIRLOOMS 
Miss Josephine Mahon 


Committee Chairman. 
2:00 P.M. COLONIAL TEA. 
8:00 P.M. MUSIC AND REFRESHMENTS. 
This antique exhibit is composed of articles that belonged to the families 


of Old Horse Neck Church parish. The period covered is from the earliest 
settlement to the year 1834. 


Music under direction of Mrs. J. S. Provost. 


(There was an admission charge of twenty-five cents. Mrs. Thomas A. 
Edison was the Guest of Honor.) 


WEDNESDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 5th, 8 O’CLOCK 
Missions night. 


Dr. Robert E. Speer, General Secretary of the Board of Foreign Missions 
of the Presbyterian Church, will speak on “The Wold-Wide Leaven of 
the Gospel”. 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 6th, 
WOMEN’S RALLY DAY 
1:00 P.M. LUNCHEON—PARISH HOUSE 
2:30 P.M. IN THE CHURCH—Meeting of the Women’s Guild and 


Missionary Society. Subject: “Echoes of the Past and Voices 
of the Future,” re-living the original organization meeting 


of 1872. 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S RALLY NIGHT 
8:00 P.M. IN THE CHURCH—“Tomorrow Looks at Its Ancestors”— 
Miss Margaret Slattery. 
Contralto Soloist—Edith Pierson Rudolph 
Violinist—Walter Lilystrand 
Pianist—Theodore Lilystrand 
Silver offering at door 


FRIDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 7th, 8 O’CLOCK 
IN THE CHURCH 
OLD HOME NIGHT 


UNDER THE DIRECTION OF THE CHOIR 
“Ye Old Time Singing School” and audience of our church many years ago, 
Silver offering at door 
(Retrediimenta and renewal of acquaintances in the Parish House later, the 
ladies of the First Magyar Church of Caldwell assisting. 
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SUNDAY MORNING, DECEMBER 9th, 11 O’CLOCK 

PSALTER—REV. NELSON B. CHESTER 
NEW TESTAMENT LESSON—Rev. HENRY K. DENLINGER 
THE COMPREHENSIVE PRAYER—REV. NELSON B. CHESTEK 
THE TEN COMMANDMENTS By the Congregation 

OFFERTORY ANTHEM. 

RECEPTION OF NEW MEMBERS 
HISTORICAL SERMON 


“The significance and Purposes of Sacred Memorials” 


The text Joshua 4: 6, 7, 23, 24. (This is the same subject and text used 
by the Rev. C. T. Berry on December 3rd, 1884, the Centennial Anniversary 
of the Church.) Preached today by the present pastor, 


REV. EDWIN I. STEARNS 
COMMUNION HYMN 


THE LORD’S SUPPER 
THE PASTOR, assisted by MR. CHESTER and MR. DENLINGER 


HYMN 
BENEDICTION AND CLOSING SENTENCE IN SONG. 


SUNDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 9th, 7:45 O’CLOCK 
FORMER PASTORS’ NIGHT 
GREETINGS FROM THE MODERATOR OF THE 
SYNOD OF NEW JERSEY 
DR. LOREN G. BENNET, Basking Ridge, N. J. 


REMARKS 
By REVEREND HENRY K. DENLINGER, of Hartford, Connecticut 
By REV. NELSON B. CHESTER, of New York City. 


By REVEREND GEORGE BERRY 
(A son of our former pastor, REV. C. T. BERRY) 


PRAYER AND BENEDICTION. 


The flag covering the memorial window to Mr. Smith was lowered by Marian 
Smith (Murray) of Bloomfield, and Howard Jefferson Lockward, grandchildren 
of Mr. Smith. The memorial tablet to the first pastor, Rev. Stephen Grover, was 
unveiled by two of his great-great-great grandchildren, William Broughton 
Beggs and Eugene W. Beggs of Glen Ridge. 


An innovation in the dedication ceremonies of the memorial window proved 
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to be most impressive. Whereas, the former windows were unveiled at the morn- 
ing service by lowering a large covering flag, this window was dedicated at the 
evening service. Through the instrumentality of Mr. Richard E. Scales, a battery 
of large flood lights was set up outside, and after the large flag had been lowered, 
all lights in the church were turned out. While a description of the symbolism 
of the window was being given, the flood lights were gradually turned on; at 
first very faint, then slowly built up until the whole auditorium was flooded 
| with the beautiful light. When it seemed that the climax had been reached, the 
| last switch was thrown, and the burst of light made everyone gasp at the blaze 
| of glory which resulted. Truly it was a most impressive sight. The designer of 
| the window, who was present, remarked that it was the first time he had wit- 
nessed a ceremony so conducted, and was deeply impressed by it. 


Dr. Speer in his remarks at the Wednesday evening service, spoke of the 

seeming length of the period of one hundred and fifty years, yet it was spanned 
by the consecutive lives of just two of the members of the church; Mrs. Lydia 
| Personette Crane, who was seventeen at the time of the organization of the 
} church; and her granddaughter, Mrs. Anna M. C. Lockward, in the audience 
| in her eighty-eighth year, having known her grandmother for seventeen years. 
| Mr. George Berry was unable to attend the final Sunday night service, but 
| his sister, Mrs. John E. Adams, affectionately known to her old friends as “Lou” 
| Berry, arose in her place in the congregation and delivered, extemporaneously, 
| some well chosen remarks befitting the occasion. 
Mrs. Thomas A. Edison was guest of honor at the Colonial Tea on Tuesday 
|} afternoon. On Thursday afternoon, after re-enacting in the auditorium, the 
| organization meeting of the Women’s Missionary Society, the ladies adjourned 
to the Lecture Room, where a Birthday Cake was cut by Mrs. Anna M. C. 
| Lockward, the only living charter member of the Missionary Society, assisted 
by several ladies in antique costumes, among whom was Miss Mary J. Condit, 
charter member of the Ladies Aid Society, which was founded in 1878. 

Shortly after this celebration, Mr. Denlinger sent the following letter to 
one of his former parishioners:— 

210 Cheshire Street, 

Hartford, Conn. 

December 16—1934. 
“Dear Elect lady: 


It was good to enjoy your hospitality and renew my experience of 
you and my first parish. I would not have missed it, and I owe the inde- 
pendent people of Caldwell church much, not only for those early years, 
but for the Anniversary experience. It gave me an opportunity to know 
myself a little better with reference to the Conventional ministry. But | 
must not burden this letter with an attempt to write that. Perhaps the Lord 
will grant my seeing you in early summer. I wanted to write what I’m 
sure you must have felt, my genuine pleasure in being with you in your 
home, and savoring again your rare spirit of kindliness and independence. 

“Then too, I must tell you the book by Minnie Best has quite inspired 
me. My own people were German quakers—that is non-resistants. She 
writes a thrilling record. I shall send the book back to you in due time. 
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Well, that’s all this letter is about. Of you particularly I can say “I am 
glad you have come into my world” and I hope you share with me the 
sentiment “It is good we two have met.” ... I am enclosing a little poem 
written by me for your Christmas. 





Sincerely your friend, 
Henry K. Denlinger.” 


“To Anna M. C. 


Tell me, what secret hast thou won, 


From thy years that are past and gone! 


The benediction of thy face 


Must spring methinks from some hidden grace. 


Teach me too, in some clear rhyme, 


To fear less, slow creeping time. 


To be guileless, and wholesome and true— 


To have youth in my age, like you. 
Bid oe By 


With reference to the memorial windows, this might be the proper place to 
tell about them. By 1928 the windows in the Auditorium were so badly in need 
of repair that the Trustees were faced with the problem of spending a consid- 
erable sum to renovate or replace them. Unfortunately, their uninteresting design 
and clashing colors made it questionable to spend any money on them. So, when 
a bequest of a thousand dollars from the estate of Elder John Milton Mead 
came to the church, the Trustees immediately decided to use the money to install 
a window in memory of Mr. Mead. A committee was appointed on Nov. 5, 1928, 
to determine the type of window; which committee was composed of John C. 
Moore, chairman, Mrs. Willis H. Carrier, and Messrs. William N. Hasler, Lynn 
G. Lockward and Mrs. Marcus S. Crane together with two others from the 
Ladies Aid Society, to be selected by her. Mrs. Agnes Peck Provost was the 
only selection made. | 

This committee apparently accomplished nothing, for in April, 1930 a new 
committee was appointed composed of John C. Moore, Roswell W. Chandler, 
William N. Hasler, Lynn G. Lockward, P. G. Baldwin and Mrs. Willis H. Carrier. 
Several stained glass makers were invited to submit sketches for a window 
within the price available, and on May 12th, the committee reported the design 
submitted by the Payne Studios of Paterson, N. J. had been accepted and a 
contract executed. The design and sequence of the remaining windows were also 
tentatively determined. A full size cartoon’ of the Mead window was prepared, 
and with minor changes, was accepted by the committee. Production was begun 
at once, and the window was completed and installed in time for its dedication © 
on June 8th, 1930. ji 
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The following schedule comprises all the memorial windows:— 


MEAD WINDOW. 
[Middle window forward of the gallery, south side] 
SUBJECT—“THE NATIVITY.” 


Text: “For unto you is born this day in the City of David, 
a Saviour, which is Christ the Lord.” 
[ Tablet. ] 
IN MEMORY OF 
JOHN MILTON MEAD 
AND HIS WIFE 
ELECTA C. MEAD. 
[designed by the Payne Studios, Paterson, N. J.] 
The window was dedicated at the morning service on Sunday, June 8th, 1930. 
A large American flag was borrowed from the Caldwell firemen to cover the 
window, which at the dedication was lowered by Misses Theresa Hasler and 
Harriet Smith (Coddington), grand-nieces of Mr. and Mrs. Mead. This mode 


of unveiling was used until the dedication of the Smith window in 1934. Mr. 
_ Mead was Trustee of the church in 1880, and Elder from 1901 to 1912. 


HARRISON WINDOW 
[Just forward of the gallery, south side] 
SUBJECT—“JESUS BLESSING THE CHILDREN”. 
TEXT: “Suffer little Children to come unto me, 
For of Such is the Kingdom of God.” Luke 18:16. 


[Tablet] 

IN MEMORY OF 
ELIZABETH CONDIT HARRISON 
(BORN GOULD) 

AND 
GEORGE BURNETT HARRISON. 
[Designed by Payne Studios] 


This window was given by J. Henry Harrison, son of Mr. and Mrs. George B. 
Harrison. It was dedicated at the morning service, Sunday, August 9th, 1931; 
and was unveiled by Carolyn Elizabeth Johnson (Conard), granddaughter of 
Mr. & Mrs. Harrison. Mr. Harrison was Trustee in 1894, and from 1897 to 1899. 


LOCKWARD WINDOW. 
_ [Just forward of the gallery, north side] 
SUBJECT—“THE SECOND ADVENT.” | 
TEXT: “For the Lord Himself shall descend from Heaven with a Shout, 
oti With the voice of the Archangel and with the Trump of God.” 
1 Thes: 4, 16. 
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[Tablet] 


IN MEMORY OF 
ZENAS C. CRANE 
1804 AND 1883 
MARY HARRISON CRANE 
1813 HIS WIFE 1889 


IN MEMORY OF 
LEWIS GROVER LOCKWARD 
1839 AND 1913 
ANNA MARIA CRANE 
1846 HIS WIFE = 1937. 


[Designed by Payne Studios] 


Dedicated at the morning service Sunday, September 13th, 1931. Unveiled 
by Margaret Lee Aubry and William K. Aubry, Jr., grandchildren of Mr. and 
Mrs. Lockward, and great grandchildren of Mr. and Mrs. Crane. The gift of 
Mrs. Lockward. 

Mr. Crane was Trustee in 1842, 1853 and 1863 to 1871; and Elder 1871 
to 1883. | 

Mr. Lockward was Trustee from 1895 to 1899: President of the Board 
1895 to 1898: Parish Clerk 1878 to 1908. 

Mrs. Lockward’s name was added to the tablet after her death in 1937. 


SMITH WINDOW. 


[Front window, south side] 


SUBJECT—“THE ANNUNCIATION”. 


TEXT: “Thou shalt bring forth a Son, 
and He shall be Called the Son of God.” LUKE 1:31, 35. 


[ Tablet] 


IN MEMORY OF 
THOMAS JEFFERSON SMITH 
1847 AND 1921 
EMMA FRANCES McCOY 
1850 HIS WIFE = 1947, 


[Designed by Payne Studios] 


The window was given by Mrs. Smith, and her name was added to the tablet 
after her death in 1947. It was dedicated with flood lights at the evening service 
on Sunday December 2nd, 1934, during the 150th Anniversary Celebration, 
and unveiled by Marian Smith (Murray) and Howard Jefferson Lockward, 
grandchildren of Mr. and Mrs. Smith. 

Mr. Smith served as Trustee from 1888 to 1903; Treasurer of the church 
from 1890 to 1894; Elder from 1887 to 1913, and Clerk of Session. 
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COOK WINDOW. 
[Middle window forward of the gallery, north side. ] 


SUBJECT—“CHRIST HEALING THE SICK.” 
TEXT: “The Son of Man came not to be ministered unto, but to 


minister, and to give His life a ransom for many.” 
Mark: 10:45 


[Tablet] 
PRESENTED BY 
FREDERICK R. COOK 
AND HIS WIFE 
WILHELMINA V. COOK 
1941. 
[Designed by John K. Berrian, formerly of Tiffany Studios] 


The window was dedicated Easter Sunday, April 13th, 1941 at the evening 
| service with flood lights. It was unveiled by Mr. Cook, who had been a Trustee 
from 1904 to 1908, and Church Treasurer from 1909 to 1915. 


BOWDEN WINDOW 


[Front window on the north side] 


SUBJECT—“JESUS AND THE RICH YOUNG RULER.” 
TEXT: “If any man would come after Me, let him deny himself, 
and take up his cross and follow Me.” Luke 9:23. 


[Tablet] 
GIVEN IN LOVING MEMORY 
OF 
ANTHONY AND ELIZA STAGG BOWDEN 
BY THEIR SON 
WILLIAM BOWDEN. 


[Designed by John K. Berrian] 


This window was dedicated at the Sunday evening service, October 12th, 
1941, with the use of flood lights. Mr. Anthony Bowden served as Trustee between 
- 1868 and 1871, and Deacon of this Church from 1866 to 1900. He lived in 
Cedar Grove, but was always faithful in his church attendance, despite the dis- 


tance. 
STIFF WINDOWS. 


| [Both sides of the Balcony] [4] 
SUBJECTS—“THE FOUR EVANGELISTS” [North side] 
“SACRIFICE” and “IMMORTALITY” [South side] 
“THE RESURRECTION” [East end of Church, above bal- 


cony] [3] 
SYMBOLS OF JESUS CHRIST [South vestibule] [3] 


SYMBOLICAL DEVICES [Stair windows, east wall] [3]. 
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[ Tablet } 
WINDOWS ON BOTH SIDES 
OF AND TO THE 
REAR OF BALCONY 
IN MEMORY OF 
MRS. SARAH M. G. STIFF 
DEDICATED APRIL-10-1936. 


[Designed by Payne Studios] 


Mrs. Stiff, a niece of Elder John Milton Mead, was a beneficiary in his will 
and in her bequest she stipulated that the Mead homestead at the corner of 
Bloomfield and Park Avenue should be sold and the proceeds divided equally 
between the Church, the Christian Herald’s Children’s Home and the New 
Jersey Children’s Home Society. 


The windows designed by the Payne Studios are of a modified English 


style to conform to the architectural style of the church. The Berrian windows, 
while retaining the Gothic tracery of the other windows, are conceived in the 
style of the Tiffany Studios, which tended toward paintings on glass, rather 
than true stained glass construction. Beautiful though they are, they seem to be 
somewhat out of key with their surroundings. 

On account of the depression of the 1930’s, the Trustees experienced con- 
siderable diffculty in disposing of the Mead property. However, in 1937 it was 
sold by the executors to Dr. E. V. Brown for $10,500, which was much less 
than it would have brought a few years before. With the $3,500 received from 
th's bequest the Trustees were enabled to contract with the Payne Studios to 
complete all the remaining windows. 

Since 1927 the Trustees had been faced with the problem of diminishing 
receipts. By 1932 the budget had been reduced from $17,940 to $16,540; and 
still the income was insufficient. At the annual meeting of 1932 it was voted, 
“that all salaries, with the exception of the financial secretary, be reduced 10%. 
Also, a committee of five, comprised of Ivon H. Budd, Trustee; George A. 
Peer, Elder; Charles A. Van Duyne, for the Sunday-school; Donald G. Lock- 
ward for the Christian Endeavor and Mrs. P. J. Van Note for the Ladies Aid, 
was appointed to consider measures for reducing the Parish House Debt.” No 
report from this committee has been recorded, but the debt was gradually 
reduced during the ensuing years, and was fully liquidated. 


It will be remembered that, when the Parish House was authorized, the — 


Trustees were empowered to enter into construction contracts up to the amount 
of the subscriptions, and to borrow money on notes to meet payments as they 
became due on the contracts, to be repaid as the subscriptions came in. As 
seems to be inevitable, there was a shrinkage in the subscription payments, and 
it became apparent that there were not enough valid subscriptions outstanding 
to meet the notes, so the Trustees took this means toward meeting the deficit. 

One cause of the shrinkage in the collections arose from certain subscriptions 
made by Sunday-school scholars, unbeknown to their parents. When the latter 
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received notice of these obligations, many were surprised and shocked, and 
some refused to honor the pledges. The amount involved was inconsiderable, 
but the ill-feeling aroused stirred up criticism toward the Parish House Com- 
mittee as being somewhat overzealous in seeking funds for the project. 

In 1933 a budget of $13,274 was adopted with the proviso, “that if the 
money could not be raised, the contracts with the quartet would be terminated 
on thirty days’ notice.” The quartet volunteered to accept a reduction of about 
two-thirds in their salaries, and under this arrangement their services were 
continued for another year. However, the income continued to dwindle, and 
the Trustees the following year gave notice that their services would be dis- 
continued. The situation was saved by a number of the music-lovers of the 
congregation volunteering to meet the salaries of the quartet for the ensuing 
year. The budget “struck bottom” in 1936, when it fell to $10,567. 

Another means of reducing the current expense account was the substitution 
of mimeographed calendars in place of printed ones. The calendars were edited 
and produced by Elder Frederick R. Starkey, who volunteered to act as Church 
Secretary. Jesse L. Forker, bass soloist, assisted in the work at a nominal charge. 
This method prevailed for about two years, until, in 1939, the current expense 
receipts warranted the return to printed calendars, when the front and back 
pages were printed in quantity, and the inner pages, with the weekly program 
were mimeographed; as still followed. 

Once again the Trustees were forced to consider enlarging the cemetery. 
So, in 1934, they started negotiations with adjacent property owners on the 
south side of the cemetery. They were finally able to come to an agreement with 
the heirs of Mr. Espy alone, and at the annual meeting held April 4th, 1935, 
they were authorized to purchase this property for $7,082.04; thus adding 
87/100 acres to their holdings, and making the total area of the cemetery about 
17 acres. Through some oversight no record of this transaction was entered in 
the minutes of the above meeting, so, at the annual meeting of April, 1937, the 
action was fully ratified and spread on the minutes. During the discussion 
many of the newer members were surprised at the time and effort given by the 
Trustees of the Church in managing the cemetery. Furthermore, from the finan- 
cial reports it was evident that the cemetery was in a very prosperous cond'tion, 
while the Church was in financial distress. It was thereupon voted; “that J. 
Henry Harrison, F. R. Starkey and P. G. Baldwin be appointed a committee to 
investigate the possibilities of diverting a certain annual sum from the income 
of the cemetery to be applied toward the expenses of the Church, and report 
back.” The Trustees voted to get a legal opinion whether the cemetery could pay 
a management fee to the church. | 

. At the following annual meeting the committee reported that has congrega- 
ai, by former action, had so influenced legislation that it was impossible 
to divert funds from the cemetery to the church, even for management fees. 
It was at this time that the Trustees established a closing hour for the cemetery, 
and inaugurated a revised interment record. 


’ During this period the pastor was plagued with intervals of illness, which 
greatly handicapped his work. An old football injury to his knee returned with 
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such pain as to interfere with his getting around freely, and attacks of asthma 
frequently made it very difficult for him to carry on, which he did, however, 
with his characteristic cheerfulness. In 1930, on his doctor’s orders, he was 
given a month’s leave of absence on account of his knee, and in April 1933 he 
was compelled to take an extended vacation. Dr. F. W. Johnson and Rev. George 
Ogden Kirk acted as moderators of Session, and afterward Rev. John E. Slater 
of the Bloomfield Seminary was engaged as Stated Supply from May to Sep- 
tember, during which time he filled the pulpit and performed other pastoral 
duties. Mr. Stearns returned in October, but he was a sick man, and forced 
himself to fulfill his duties only with great discomfort and pain, which, indeed 
handicapped him during the balance of his pastorate. 


The members of the congregation endeavored to lighten his load as much 
as possible, but he soon came to realize that the task was too great for his 
waning strength, and on February 5th, 1939, he informed the Session of his 
intention to resign. The Session persuaded him to remain until after Easter. 
A congregational meeting was called for February 23rd to act on his request 
for dissolution of pastoral relations, at which meeting, with Dr. Johnson mod- 
erating, it was voted, “to accept the resignation with profound regrets, subject 
to final action by Presbytery;” and Messrs. John C. Moore and Fred L. Baldwin 
were appointed, “to meet with Presbytery for sanctioning of the resignation.” 
“Mr. Personette G. Baldwin presented and read an agreement prepared with 
the consent of the special committee providing for a financial settlement with 
Rev. Mr. Stearns.” A motion was passed “to accept the agreement, which 
thereupon was duly signed and executed by the proper officers.” There seems 
to be no copy of this agreement in the congregational records, but it was made 
to avoid any such complications as arose at the close of Mr. Berry’s pastorate. 
In June of 1934, in order to forestall any misunderstandings which might arise, 
the Trustees executed an agreement between Mr. Stearns, the Trustees of the 
Church and the General Assembly, clarifying the situation. As adopted by the 
congregation it provided for the payment to Mr. Stearns a salary of $1,200 
per year to the date of his retirement under the pension plan, (about two and 
one-half years) and continuance of payments to the pension fund of the church, 
so that at his retirement age he would receive full benefit as provided by the 
pension plan. : 


Mr. Stearns accepted a call as stated supply to the Presbyterian Church at 
Whippany, where the pastoral duties were much lighter than in Caldwell, and 
he remained there until his retirement in 1943, when he removed to Arizona 
to recuperate. The trouble with his knee increased there to such an extent as 
to require an amputation in 1944. Through it all he retained his characteristic 
cheerfulness, and he wrote one of his Caldwell parishioners that he “had always 
expected to go to heaven, but had never thought of going there with only one 
leg.” This remark was typical of the man. His sense of the ludicrous was so 
developed, that such remarks were apt to crop out when least expected. In some 
of his sermons a joke or funny story would sometimes intrude itself to the 
surprise of his listeners. 

The writer remembers attending a summer conference where Mr. Stearns 
had been invited to preach. It was a sultry August Sunday afternoon, and the © 








meeting was held out-of-doors, under a canvas awning. The atmospheric con- 
ditions so affected some of the audience that they began to nod their heads at 
points utterly out of synchronization with the points of the sermon. The speaker 
sensed the trouble, and abruptly interrupted the course of his sermon to insert 
a funny story. A few of the listeners responded with a smile, and the nodders 
opened their eyes with a questioning look; a second story followed, which 
provoked light laughter; when a third was launched the whole audience were 
“in stitches”. With equal abruptness the speaker resumed the thread of his dis- 
course, and in a few minutes had many in tears. When criticised for his ap- 
parent levity, Mr. Stearns merely smiled and remarked that he “never enjoyed 
speaking to a sleeping audience’’, and he presumed that some of the attendants 
resented being deprived of their Sunday afternoon siesta. 

He was always primed with a good story, and was one of those rare joke- 
sters, who could enjoy a joke, even at his own expense. The story is told of 
Joseph W. Moore, a local plumber known for his ready wit and quick repartee. 
When returning down a ladder from repairing the gutters on the church, he 
was met at the bottom by Mr. Sterns, who remarked that it was pretty high up 
there, and asked “Joe” if he thought if “he would ever get nearer to heaven?” 
Joe hesitated a moment and then replied, that he didn’t know about getting 
any nearer to heaven, but he did know that he had found a very peculier con- 
dition up there in the gutter. “What was it, Joe?”, asked the minister. “Well! 
do you know, Dominie, I found the gutter all cluttered up with a mess of prayers, 
that hadn’t got any nearer to heaven than the gutter!”” Mr. Stearns appreciated 
the rebuttal. 

It must not be inferred that Mr. Stearns was always in a joking mood, but 
it was that his sense of the ludicrous could not be repressed, and intruded itself 
at very inopportune times. 

He was often complimented on the undivided attention his two boys gave 
to his sermons. “Yes,” he replied, “they get a nickel for each mispronounciation, 
and a dime for each grammatical error!” 

He was sometimes rather absent-minded in the pulpit—his thoughts being 
a couple of jumps ahead of his speech. He often depended on his memory for 
the order of service, whereby Mr. Francis’ elaborately planned musical services 
frequently went astray. One Sunday in October he found an old notice lying 
on the pulpit, and announced, without hesitation, a patriotic meeting to be 
held in the theater the following week on the Fourth of July. 

Mrs. Beatrice Jeeter Stearns, whom he often introduced as his first wife, 
possessed a quiet calmness of demeanor, which supplied the governor to his 
more volatile disposition. Their children were J. Brenton, Mary Chandler and 
Edwin I. Stearns, Jr. 

He was pastor of this church from July, 1920 to February, 1939, almost 
nineteen years, and, before he was stricken, the church prospered under his 
leadership. He came to a church having a membership of 370, with a Sunday- 
school of 266. He left it with a church roll of 854, and a Sunday-school of 432. 
This was a gain of 484 in church membership, which, over the years, showed an 
average yearly gain of about twenty-five and a half. 
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It should be borne in mind that during this period there had been 221 


deaths; 208 dismissals to other churches, and 345 names placed on the reserve 
roll or suspended list. Just as much time and effort had been expended in: 


gathering these last into the church, as on the faithful ones. As in the parable 
of the Master; some fell by the wayside; some fell on stony ground; and some 
fell among thorns. 

Mr. Stearns died in Tucson, Arizona, and his funeral was held in the church 
on Tuesday, March 7th, 1947. He was laid to rest in Prospect Hill Cemetery, 
among the great company of his friends and parishioners. | 
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CHAPTER FORTY-SIX 


Mr. Willets’ Pastorate 


URING the interim, when the church was without a pastor, Presbytery 
appointed Dr. Frederick W. Johnson as acting moderator to fill the pulpit 
and preside over meetings of the congregation and Session. When Dr. Johnson 
was unable to attend, Dr. M. M. Milman substituted for him. Although Dr. 
Johnson was an octogenarian, he retained much of his youthful vigor, and gave 
the congregation the benefit of his years of experience, including his fatherly 
advice to the congregation at Mr. Willets’ installation. He accepted a call to a 
small church in Oxford, N. J. where he expired, “in the harness”, in April, 1941. 
At the same congregational meeting which, on February 23rd, 1939, accepted 
the resignation of Mr. Stearns, elaborate steps were inaugurated toward pro- 
curing a new pastor. Evidently someone had been doing some “spade work” 
behind the lines. The following motion was adopted:— 


“To create a committee of fifteen members of the congregation in good stand- 
ing, to be elected in the following manner:— 
1—Nominations: A—2 Ruling Elders selected by the Session. 
B—2 Trustees selected by the Board of Trustees. 
C—1 each from the Sunday-school, Women’s Guild, Women’s 
Missionary Society, Men’s Brotherhood, College Agers, 
World Fellowship Forum, Christian Endeavor, Athletic 
Group and Choir, elected respectively by each organiza- 
tion. 
D—2 members at large selected by the other thirteen commit- 
tee members after election of the committee. 
2—Nomination to be registered with Clerk of Session by March 8th, 1939, and 
posted by him on the Church Bulletin Board, on or before March 12th, 1939. 
3—The Session to call a Congregational Meeting to be held March 19th, 1939 
after the morning service. The nominations to be voted upon at that time. 
4—The Committee shall be authorized to proceed with full power as representa- 
tives of the Congregation; when ready to recommend the consideration of 
one or more candidates. Report shall be made to the Session, which may 
call a congregational meeting for the purpose of determining whether the 
congregation is ready to extend a call to a prospective pastor.” 


In accordance with this procedure the following committee was elected at a 
congregational meeting held after service on Sunday morning, March 19th:— 


Session:—Frank R. Pingry, Frederick L. Brown. 
-Trustees:—George A. Peer, Personette G. Baldwin. 
‘Women’s Guild:—Mrs. James S. Throckmorton. 
Women’s Missionary Society—Mrs. Peter J. VanNote 
Sunday-school:—Mrs. Leah Biggs. 

Christian Endeavor:—John R. Hugg. 

College Agers:—William B. Canfield. 

Athletic Group:—C. Lorrain Freeman. 
Brotherhood:—Paul J. Andrews. 

Choir:—Mrs. Neva R. Wilson. 

World Fellowship Forum:—Mrs. Frank R. Wilson. 
At Large:—Herbert B. Crane. 
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The committee divided itself into several sub-committees for “sermon tast- 
ing’’, as they had been asked to hear all prospective candidates before inviting 
those giving favorable impressions to preach in the church. In August the 
committee reported having a list of 130 candidates and applicants, from whom 
they had selected ten or twelve as being likely prospects. 


At a Session meeting held Sept. 16th, the committee submitted the name 
of Rev. George LeRoy Willets, of Columbus, Ohio, as their recommendation 
for the new pastor. This recommendation was accepted by the Session and a 
congregational meeting was called for September 26th, 1939. At this meeting 
the committee placed the name of Mr. Willets, as their recommendation. In 
addition, the name of Rev. R. J. Charles McCarachan was proposed from the 
floor. Neither men were strangers to the congregation, as both had preached 
as candidates. A vote being taken, 63 ballots were cast; 47 for Mr. Willets and 
16 for Mr. McCarachan: whereupon, the name of the latter was withdrawn, 
and the call to Mr. Willets was made unanimous. 

“It was unanimously voted:—That Mr. Willets’ salary be $3,000 annually, 
payable monthly: that the Church continue the payment to the Board of Pensions 

of seven and one-half per cent of the annual salary: that Mr. Willets be allowed 

to occupy the Manse rent free: that he be given one month’s vacation yearly: 

that the commissioners to prosecute the call before the Presbytery be Frederick 

L. Brown, Paul J. Andrews, Charles R. Bellamy and George A. Peer: that a vote 

of thanks be given to the Committee for selection of a Pastor, and that the Com- 

mittee be discharged.” 

Mr. Willets was duly installed at a service held Wednesday evening, Novem- 
ber 1st, 1939, with the following program:— 

Presiding Minister: 

Rev. Paul R. Hickok, Moderator of the Presbytery of Newark, N. J. 
Minister of the Forest Hill Presbyterian Church. 
Sermon: Rev. Chas. Lee Reynolds, D.D. 
Superintendent of Church Extension Board of Newark Presbytery. 
Installation Ceremony in charge of Presbytery. 
Charge to Pastor: Rev. R. H. M. Augustine, Minister of Roseland plist ein 
Church. 
Charge to People: Rev. Frederick W. Johnson, D.D. 
General Secretary of Lord’s Day Alliance of New Jersey. 

Benediction: Rev. George LeRoy Willets. 

Mr. Willets came to Caldwell from the First Presbyterian Church in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, where he had served for eleven years. He was born in Huntington, 
Long Island, and was a graduate of Lafayette College and Princeton Theological 
Seminary. His wife was Miss Dorothy Davis of Berwick, Pa. They have two 
children, Virginia and Donald. 


One of the first things the new. pastor noticed upon assuming his duties 
was the abundance of young-man power, which was not being sufficiently 
utilized. He especially missed the aid which could be provided by a Board of 
Deacons, composed of the young men of the congregation. The Session was 
responsive to the suggestion of forming such a board, especially as the matter 
of reviving the board of Deacons, which had been abolished in 1908, had been 
discussed and a committee appointed in 1927 to investigate. Again, in 1937, it 
was once more broached, and the Trustees asked to set up a deacon’s fund for 
the relief of the needy persons of the parish. Nothing was done, however, toward 
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T INTERIOR OF THE OLD CHURCH 





As it appeared after the renovation of 1838 when ceiling was lowered and new pulpit platform built. 





Vestibule 


‘MAIN: FLOOR 


“I+ Pulp.t Platform +7 Stairs to- Gallery: 
2 Sofa: +8 Threshold Stones 
*3 Reading Gua | -9-Choir: 

4 Communion Table *10-Console 

*S* Stoves -1l-Organ-Chamber- 
-5* Later Poston of Stoves -12-Jotham-Williams- 
+6 Closets-under Stairs- +13 Dr- Maynard 





+ FLOOR PLANS OF THE OLD CHURCH | 
after the renovation of 1839. | 


PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE CHURCH—II. (See page 374) | 


(See page 152) 
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tT THE CHAPEL 

Temporary building used while the new church was being constructed. Afterward converted into Horse 
Sheds. 1872-1875 
(See page 202) 


tT BLOOMFIELD AVE. about 1890. 
Buildings on north side of ayvenue—Harrison’s store; Post Office; Hasler’s Drug Store; Geo. Plume’s 
Blacksmith Shop; (Roydhouse’s Cigar Box Shop above); Chas. Hasler’s Barber Shop; Geo. Canfield 
Wheelwright and Undertaker; Hopping’s Butcher Shop—in extreme distance Courter’s Harness Shop. 


PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE CHURCH—III. (See page 274) 
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reviving the board; but now it was decided to recommend the formation of 
such a board; prepare a list of possible candidates, and call a special congrega- 
tional meeting to decide the matter. This meeting was held November 29th, 
1939, when the pastor outlined their duties; such as ushering, taking up the 
collection, assisting in preparing the communion, supervising the recreational 
activities, and providing a recruiting ground for the other official boards of 
the church. 


After considerable discussion it was voted unanimously: 


“That a Board of Deacons to consist of 12 men be formed. . . . That a Deacon’s 
fund be set up.” “It was decided by common consent that the deacons assist in 
the preparation of communion, keep a record of church attendance, and usher at all 
services. . . . That the Board of Deacons sponsor the church recreational program 
and supervise such activities as the Session may delegate to this Board.” 
An amendment to substitute “athletic” for “recreational” in this motion 

was lost: 17 to 15. 

The following Deacons were unanimously elected: 


David G. Adams Cortland Bliss 
William B. Canfield C. Lorrain Freeman 
Richard Gibbons Wallace E. Giles 
Clifford E. Harrison John T. Hull, Jr. 
Warren Kurtz Donald G. Lockward 
Richard Larsen George W. Tisdale 


On December 5th, they were divided by the Session into three classes, to be 
elected in rotation, although they were not elected in that way. At the following 
annual meeting they were continued in office under that designation. On May 2, 
1940 the Session appointed a committee from the three Boards of the Church 
to submit nominations for election at the annual meeting of members of the 
official Boards. This method has since been followed. 

Increasing the membership of the official boards of the church became 
almost a habit. As we have seen, the Deacons were set up with a membership of 
twelve; in 1940 the board was enlarged to eighteen; in 1941 to twenty-four, 
and in 1944 to twenty-five. In 1941 the Session was enlarged from twelve to 
fifteen, and in 1944 to eighteen. In 1942 the Trustees were increased from six 
to nine. The church has become a real man’s church. Whereas prior to 1939 
it was difficult to find eighteen men willing to serve on the official boards, by 
1944 there were fifty-two so serving, and plenty more, willing and competent 
to serve. 

Mr. Willets had been on the job but a short time before he realized that 
the secretarial work of the church was taking up too much of his time. The 
church officers had sensed this for some time previously, and had employed 
temporary and volunteer help to assist in the work. Now it was decided to employ 
a permanent secretary, and Mrs. Donald G. Lockward, who was experienced 
in this sort.of work, was retained until the fall of 1943. 

The need of a church office soon became apparent, so, early in 1940 the 
large rear room on the second floor of the Parish House was divided and 
furnished as a secretary’s office and pastor’s study. 

On account of the rapid growth of the congregation the services of an 
assistant minister became a necessity. Accordingly, in the fall of 1941, the 
Session voted, “to employ Mr. Joseph Hedges as student minister, and the 
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Pastor was authorized to enter into an agreement with the Field Service Depart- 
ment of Union Theological. Seminary, as to details of the service, and the 
trustees agree to underwrite the expense.” Mr. Hedges was employed, and 
remained for about two years, when he left to assume the pastorate of a small 
church in northern New York State. 

Miss Rhuenella M. Wells, was thereafter engaged as Church Secretary and 
Director of Religious Education. On September Ist, Miss Wells took over the 
secretarial work, helped in the supervision of the young people’s work and did 
some pastoral visitation. The need of an assistant minister still persisted. A 
committee of Session appointed to procure such an assistant reported favorably 
on Rev. Frederick H. Buchholtz, and they were authorized to offer the position 
of assistant Pastor to Mr. Buchholtz for one year, at a salary not to exceed 
$2,400, including pension payments. 

Mr. Buchholtz was an ordained minister without a charge at the time. He 
accepted the proffer, preached during Mr. Willets’ vacation in 1943, and there- 
after preached occasionally, assisted in pastoral visitation and conducted a men’s 
Bible class on Sunday mornings. 

A change in the routine of the annual congregational meeting was made in 
1941, when the meeting was divided into two parts: the first, the “Ecclesiastical 
Meeting”, presided over by the Pastor as Moderator, was devoted to the election 
of Elders and Deacons, the report of the Clerk of Session, the report of the 
Board of Deacons, and the spiritual activities of the church. The second part, 
the “Business Meeting”, under the direction of a chairman elected by the meet- 
ing, was occupied with the fiscal business of the congregation, receiving reports 
from the Board of Trustees, financial reports from the Church Treasurer, the 
Cemetery Treasurer and other organizations of the church; election of Trustees, 
Parish Clerk, Financial Secretary and Auditors. Other matters relevant to the 
fiscal policies and conduct of the congregation were brought before this part of 
the meeting, which were followed by a short talk by the Pastor, and the Bene- 
diction. It was hoped that this change would stimulate larger attendance, which 
it did to a certain extent, but the average attendance was seldom over fifty— 
a rather poor showing for a membership of over 1400. At this 1941 meeting 
the office of Congregational Chairman was created, and Mr. Charles R. Bellamy 
was elected to serve until his successor was elected. The following year the 
office of Parish Clerk was likewise made a permanent post, and Mr. George 
A. Peer was elected to the office. | 

The impact of World War II was reflected in the following action, taken 
at the annual meeting on April 5th, 1943: 


“WHEREAS, many young men from our church have entered and are entering 
the military services of our country and, in a number of cases, these men are 
members of the Boards of the church: Therefore, be it Resolved: that the Congrega- 
tion of the Ist Presbyterian Church of Caldwell create the title of Honorary Elder, 
Honorarry Deacon and Honorary Trustee for any member of the boards who has 
entered or shall enter the military service of his country. These names shall be 
carried on the church calendar with an asterisk explaining the title. It is under- 
stood that this action apply only to the duration of the war. Further, be it resolved 
that their places be filled by active members.” 


* Elder Dr. William M. Kennedy. * Deacons: Roderick Miele, Forrest VanDuyne, 
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William Partridge, William J. Jamieson, Warren Kurtz, John T. Hull, Jr., 
Richard Gibbons. ft, . : 

In September 1941, the Session took action to send testaments to all of 
our men in the military services; and in December, 1942 a system was perfected 
whereby pastoral letters were forwarded to them. The pastor reported having 
received many replies from the service men in appreciation of the assurance 
that they were not being forgotten by the home church. 

On April 26th, 1944 it was voted; “to ring the church bell and open the 
church for prayer when news of the coming invasion of Europe is announced.” 
On September 27th, 1944 it was voted to plan a V-Day service and purchase 
programs. The confidence in ultimate victory is here apparent—but the service 
was never held. 

When news of the German surrender was received, the town went wild, and 
the roaring of automobiles and the honking of horns was so raucous and pro- 
longed as to make the holding of a service in the church impossible. The bell 
was rung, however, but added little to the cacophony. 

The church took its part in the General Assembly plan to help feed the 
peoples in occupied countries, and subscribed its quota to the War Relief Fund 
and United Service Organization (U.S.O.). In November of 1944 the Session 
set up a committee, “to prepare for the return of service men, by providing 
advice and jobs where possible.” 

The men and women in the armed services from this church numbered two 
hundred and twenty-two, as evidenced by the following Honor Roll, which, 
together with photographs of many of them, was hung in the rear of the church. 


*David G. Adams 
Gilbert Adams 
Raymond Alden 
*David Aldom 
Robert S. Aldom 
Lyman Andrus 
Duncan Angus 


Richard R. Angus 


Charles C. Avery, Jr. 


William Baldwin 
Fred Baldwin 
James Baldwin: 
Albert Barnard 
Richard Barnard 
Medford Barton 
David K. Bauhen 
Robert Beck 
Keith C. Birdsall 
Robert C: Blake 
Carl Bomberger 


Raymond Bomberger . 


George Braue 
William Braunworth 
_ James Byrnes 
Martha Cameron 
Jack Campbell 


Marshall S. Campbell Jr. 


ROLL OF HONOR 


John K. Chisholm 
Forrest Clark 
John H. Clark, 3rd. 
*Oakes Colwell 
*John Conner 
Charles Cook 
Stewart Covert 
Richard Coward 
Gibson Crane 
Robert Crank 
Donald Crosby 
Robert Davis 
Harry Demarest 
Samuel Dodd 
William Douglas 
Jacques Dreyfuss 
Randolph Duncan 
Colatine Dyas 
Eustace Eriksen 
Henry K. Eriksen 
Norman Erikson 
Florence Farrington 
Gordon Ferguson 
Roger L. Fleck 
Theodore B. Fleck 
Paul Fleer 
William Fleer 
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Richard Foote 

Clark Francisco 
Edwin B. Francisco 
Ward Franzen 

John L. Freeman 
Raymond Garner 
William H. Geib 
Barbara Germain 
Richard Gibbons 
Robert Gibbons 
George Golding 

Fred Golding 
William Gordon 
Archibald Gray 
Dorothy A. Greenwood 
Wallace Griffiths 
Richard W. Hageman 
Raymond S. Hamilton, Jr. 
William Harris 
Malcolm Harrison 
Herman Hasler 
Bruce F. Hecht 
Russell Hedman 
Kenneth N. Henke 
John Jay Herbold 
William Herdman 
Charles S. Hermann 


Fred Hoffman 

James Horvath 
Joseph Horvath 

John Hugg 

Milton Hugg 

Robert Hugg 

Harry C. Hull 

Johnn T. Hull, Jr. 
Robert E. Humphreys 
Carl Huus, Sr. 

Carl Huus, Jr. 
William Huus 
Haddon W. Ivins 
Walter B. Jacobus 
William J. Jamieson 
C. Thorne Johnston 
Harold A. Jones 
James R. Jones 
John S. Jaquith 
Donald S. Kendall 
Dr. William M. Kennedy 
John King 

Dale Kirkpatrick 
Fred Klein III 
Richard Klein 
Charles Kollar 
Desmond Kollar 
Herbert Kopf 

Wilder Krueger 
Herbert Krueger 
Warren T. Kurtz 
Herbert T. Kurz 
Paul Larsen 

Peder Larsen 

Harvey Lawshe 
Raymond Leonard 
Dorothy Lindgren 
Mrs. C. H. Little 
Leslie G. Little 

Dr. Howard J. Lockward 
William R. MacElroy 
Charles W. McAllister 
Alexander McWilliams 
Donald McWilliams 
Gordon McWilliams 
Roger McWilliams 
Charles Maine, Jr. 





*Died in service. 


Russell Matthews 
Edward D. Mead, Jr. 
Roderick M. Miele 
Avery Millard 
*Ellis Millard 
Preston Millard 
Carlyle E. Miller 
*Stanley Miller 
Gordon Moberg 
Kenneth Nash 
Harold Nelson 
Harvey J. Nelson 
Robert A. Nelson 
Everett Olsen 
Henry Olsen 

John G. Partridge 
William Partridge 
Edward Peer 
George C. Peer 
Wilbur Percival 
Franklin Peterson 
Marcia Pettit 
Robert Pfeifer 
Farnon Prescott 
Jonathan E. Provost 
Thomas C. Provost, III 
Robert Carey Rae 
William F. Ransom 
Grace Reier 

Ruth Reier 

Harvey Roberson 
Raymond L. Romig 
William A. Rose 
John Rosell 
William Rosenquest 
Wendall D. Ross 
Richard Salisbury 
Howard Schaad 
David Schmidt 
Harry O. Schmidt 
William Schneider 
Paul Schubert 

Dr. Harry Schurman 
Peter Schoonmaker 
Charles E. Selvage 
Irving L. Selvage 
John Selvage 


Allan Seywert 

Robert Sigler 

William Simony 
Edward M. Slaughter, Jr. 
John Marvin Sliker 
Percy L. Smeeton 
Doris Smith 

Emily Smith 

Alfred Speer 
Theodore Spitzmiller 
Leland Stacy, Jr. 
George Stryker 
Douglas Swanson 
Walker W. Stevenson, Jr. 
William P. Stevenson, II 
Sixten Swandberg 
Esther Tanner 

Lewis H. Tanner 
William Tanner 

J. Robert Thomas 
Robert : Thomas 
William Thomas 
Harold A. Thompson 
Herbert A. Thompson, Jr. 
Richard Timmerman 
Harold Traua 
Frederick J. Trouw 
William C. Tulloch 
Forrest S. VanDuyne 
Nelson VanDuyne 
Franklin L. Van Order 
Nelson S. VanValen 
Porter L. Versfelt 
Arnold Vey 

Howard Vreeland 
Virginia Warner 
Kenneth D. Weith 
Howard W. Westervelt 
*Thomas Whitaker 
Harry Whittle 

Harry Williams 
Charles E. Wilson 
George Wilson 

Robert W. Wolfe 
David Wright 
Raymond Yersin 
Wherry Zingg 


The year 1944, being the 160th anniversary year of the church, the Session, 
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late in April, appointed a committee to begin planning for a celebration. This 
committee reported the latter part of May, that a committee of seventeen had 
been selected to prepare a detailed program. The Session voted in October to 
distribute cards, through the women district leaders, pledging church members 
to attend Sunday morning worship, when possible from December 3rd through 
Easter. Just how many pledges were obtained is not known, but the celebration 





awakened considerable interest throughout the congregation, and church 
attendance showed marked improvement. 

The program, as finally carried out, embraced the following special features, 
in addition to the usual devotional parts of the services: — 


ANNIVERSARY SUNDAY 
December 3rd 
1944, 
Morning Worship—11 o’clock. 
Offertory Solo—John Gaius Baumgartner. 
Sermon—“The Historic Church Looks Forward.” 
William Mather Lewis, President of Lafayette College. 


YOUTH RALLY. 
Sunday, December Third 
7:30 P.M. 

Call to Worship—Alfred Speer of the Presbyterian Church. 
The Trumpeters—Martha Bowers and William Booth. 
Hymn Sing—Led by Forest C. Dennis of Pompton Plains. 
Scripture—Miss Jean Fairweather of the Baptist Church. 
Anthem—The Girls’ Choir. 
Prayer—Led by David Howe of St. Peter’s Church. 
Offertory Prayer—Jessie Simms of the Methodist Church. 
Address—“Talented—So What?” 

Miss Rachel Benfer of New York City. 


COMMUNITY NIGHT. 
Wednesday, December Sixth, 
Eight o’clock. 
Anniversary Greetings 
Rev. Charles Gorham Richards, Moderator of Newark Presbytery. 
Rev. Lester H. Clee, Moderator of the Synod of New Jersey. 
Rev. Harold R. Onderdonk, Rector of St. Peter’s Church, Essex Fells, 


Representing the local churches. 
Solo—Miss Doris Jacquin. 


Address—The Right Reverend Theodore R. Ludlow, 
Suffragan Bishop of Newark. 


THE SOCIAL EVENING. 
Friday, December Eighth, 8:00 P.M. 
(In the Parish House) 


Short talk by Dr. Raymond Lindquist, Pastor of Old First Church, of Orange, 
the “Mother” of the Caldwell Church. 


Honoring of Older Members—Special Music—Humorous Skits—Refreshments. 
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HONORABLE MENTION ON THE 160th ANNIVERSARY. 
Persons who have been members of this 
church for forty-five years or more. 


Mrs. August Ahlborn Miss Marie Crane Miss J. Alberta Matthews 
Mr. C. Oscar Baldwin Mrs. W. C. Davenport Mr. John C. Moore 

Mr. Frank H. Baldwin Mrs. John Espy Mrs. John C. Moore 

Mrs. Frank H. Baldwin Dr. D. G. Farrington Mrs. Fred Paddock 

Mr. Fred L. Baldwin Mr. C. D. Harrison Mr. J. S. Provost 

Mrs. Leah Biggs Miss Harriet R. Harrison Mr. T. C. Provost, Jr. 

Mrs. George A. Bogert Mr. Herman Hasler Miss Lillian Riker 

Mrs. George M. Canfield Mrs. Herman Hasler Miss Lucetta Riker 

Mrs. Della Condit Courter Miss Bertha Hasler Mrs. Thomas J. Smith 

Miss Ethel Condit Mrs. William N. Hasler Mr. Edwin C. Speer 


Mr. Frederick R. Cook Miss Josephine Lindsley Mr. Frank S. Thorward 
Mr. Melvin H. Courter Mr. Lynn G. Lockward Mrs. Frank S. Thorward 
Mr. Lewis M. Crane Mrs. Lynn G. Lockward Mrs. P. J. Van Note 
Mrs. Lewis M. Crane Mr. Robt. C. Lockward Mrs. Harold Wilder 
Miss Josephine Mahon 

A Pictorial History of the Church was prepared and displayed by Elder 
Lockward showing the stages of development of the church building from the 
first Parsonage to the present plant. These sketches are now hung in the Church 
Parlor. The following testimonial accompanied this display :— 

To Whom it may Concern:— 


THIS IS TO CERTIFY that the sketch 
of the OLD CALDWELL PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH made 
by Lynn G. Lockward pictures the Building to the 
best of my recollection; and I consider it to be 
truly authentic. 


(Signed) HARRIET REEVE HARRISON 
Caldwell, N.J. FRANK H. BALDWIN 
November 23rd, 1944. ELSTON M. HARRISON 
ALEXANDER D. GORE.’ 


And now that we have followed the history of our beloved church and town 
through the one hundred and sixtieth anniversary of the church, may we part 
with the firm resolve to preserve against all aggressors, and pass on to our pos- 
terity the blessings of religious and civic liberty handed down to us by our 
forefathers through long years of toil and sacrifice, and cherish to the full our 

PURITAN HERITAGE. : | 
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APPENDIX A. 


The Ladies’ Aid Society 


AS WE study the history of the Puritan fathers and the churches they 

established, we find that it is unquestionably a Man’s world. No woman’s 
name appears among the signers of the Articles of Agreement to establish the 
Town of “New-ark on the Pasayack”, although the name of Elizabeth Ogden 
does appear among the subscribers to the Horse-neck purchase. Doubtless she 
was one of those assertive characters, who sometimes emerge far ahead of their 
times. 

We have seen how, at the congregational meeting in 1873 which voted to 
build the new church, after lengthy discussion, the women were excluded from 
voting. The men were perfectly willing that the women should work and help 
pay for the church, but as to having any voice in the management or to hold 
office—the dictum of Paul, the apostle, still held; that the place of women was 
to play “Second fiddle” to her manly over-lord; to sit back; keep quiet in 
church and let the self-admitted, more competent men run things. 

That meeting in 1873 brought out the fact that some of the men, at least, 
were of the opinion that the women possessed some brain power, and were 
competent to act wisely in the business before them. Hitherto the efforts of the 
ladies had been unorganized and, while they accomplished much more than 
the men were willing to admit, they came to the conclusion in 1878, that much 
more could be accomplished through organized effort. From this conviction 
sprang the Ladies’ Aid Society of the Caldwell Presbyterian Church. 

The inception of this society is set forth in the following minutes: — 

“On Wed. Jan. 9th, 1879, the ladies of the Caldwell Pres. Church met 
for the purpose of considering the best methods for paying two thousand 
dollars, which had been promised by them, toward the removal of the 
church debt. : 

“A society was formed of which Mrs. Dr. Hunter was elected Presi- 
dent, M. J. Condit, Vice-President, Mrs. L. A. Courter Treasurer, and H. 
J. Condit Secretary. 

“It was decided to form a Ladies Aid Society each one paying twenty- 
five cents to become a member. The object being to realize money by 
sewing, and making articles for fairs and other entertainments. It was, also, 
decided that all the ladies of the church be solicited to pledge a certain 
amount to be collected every three months. 25 cts. was, also, to be asked 
of each lady; this making them members of Ladies Aid Society. 


“The following collectors were appointed: Mrs. E. W. Crane, Miss 
Mary Harrison and Miss A. M. Cook of Westville; Mrs. E. Colyer of 
Roseland; Mrs. Marcus Harrison, Mrs. S. W. Bond and Mrs. M. Mead of 
Caldwell; Mrs. A. Hedden of Verona; Mrs. S. Mintonye of Cedar Grove; 
Mrs. N. Canfield and Mrs. King of Franklin. The meeting then adjourned.” 
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At a meeting held Jan. 16th, “A committee, A. M. Cook and Sara Condit 
was appointed to frame a constitution to govern the society,”—which was 
adopted on Jan. 30th following. 


“CONSTITUTION 
Article 1 
“This society shall be called the Ladies Aid Society of Caldwell Pres. Church. 
Article 2 
“The object of this society shall be to devise and adopt plans for raising $2000, 
being the sum pledged by the ladies toward the paying of the church debt. 
Article 3 
“The officers of this society shall be a President, Vice-President, Secretary and 
Treasurer, who shall be annually elected. 
Articles 4-5-6-7 
[Prescribe the usual duties of the officers.] 
Article 8 
“This society shall hold regular quarterly meetings, when all funds not pre- 
viously handed to the Treasurer, shall then be paid in. 
Article 9 
“Resolved that all work shall be sent to the President previous to the meeting. 
Article 10 
“Resolved that we designate the hour between five and six o’clock every Sabbath 
afternoon as an hour of prayer, and that all the members of this Society be re- 
quested to remember, at some time during the hour, the interests of our Saviour’s 
kingdom in this place, and earnestly to ask our Heavenly Father’s blessing upon 
the efforts of this Society.” 


Under this constitution the following names were enrolled:— 


1. Mrs. E. W. Crane 30. Mrs. R. A. Harrison 
2. Mrs. Z. C. Crane 31. Miss Sophronia King 
3. Mrs. Asher Crane 32. Miss Clara A. Backus 
4. Miss Marabelle Crane 33. Mrs. P. C. Condit 

5. Mrs. Cyrus Canfield 34. Mrs. Thomas Provost 
6. Mrs. John Francisco 35. Mrs. Thomas Hoage 
7. Mrs. S. Canfield 36. Mrs. J. Dayton 

8. Mrs. A. Bond 37. Mrs. Janette Crane 

9. Miss A. M. Cook 38. Mrs. C. Jacobus 

10. Mrs. Jane L. Steele 39. Mrs. John Lindsley 
11. Mrs. Agnes M. Maynard 40. Miss Gussie Condit 
12. Miss Mary Harrison 41. Miss Pauline Williams 
13. Mrs. Samuel Crane 42. Miss Maria Gould 
14. Mrs. Nelson Crane 43. Mrs. Phebe Burnett 
15. Miss Stella Conklin 44. Mrs. Thos. Smull 

16. Miss Fannie Harrison 45. Miss Emily Smull 

17. Miss Hattie Speer 46. Mrs. S. B. Bond 

18. Miss Alevia Speer 47. Mrs. Mary Wardell 
19. Mrs. Cyrus Harrison 48. Miss Emma McCarty 
20. Mrs. L. G. Lockward 49. Mrs. Wm. Gould 

21. Miss J. A. Orton 50. Miss S. Harrison 

22. Mrs. M. Harrison 51. Mrs. G. Harrison 

23. Mrs. M. C. Speer 52. Mrs. L. Courter 

24. Mrs. E. Kanouse 53. Miss Marinda Harrison 
25. Mrs. C. T. Berry 54. Mrs. F. Dobbins 

26. Mrs. M. Lindsley 55. Mrs. I. N. Canfield 
27. Mrs. John Baker 56. Mrs. Charles Garrabrant 
28. Mrs. C. G. Backus 57. Mrs. P. Pierson 

29. Mrs. D. Harrison 58. Mrs. C. Harrison 
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59. Mrs. H. Backus 95. Miss Mary Bowden 


60. Miss Mary Crane 96. Miss Josie Bowden 
61. Mrs. J. D. Crane 97. Mrs. E. Taylor 

62. Miss Hattie Harrison 98. Mrs. E. M. King 

63. Miss Phebe M. Harrison 99. Mrs. S. S. Dobbins 
64. Mrs. William Bond 100. Mrs. John Bond 

65. Mrs. Ezra Colyer 101. Mrs. Geo. Lane 

66. Miss Lillis Dodd 102. Mrs. J. B. Allee 

67. Mrs. William Griffith 103. Mrs. C. M. Harrison 
68. Miss Jessie Walsh 104. Mrs. Elizabeth Taylor 
69. Mrs. Jackson Hyer 105. Mrs. C. E. Drake 

70. Mrs. Philip Harrison 106. Miss Louisa Baldwin 
71. Mrs. I. H. Condit 107. Miss Ella E. Crane 
72. Miss Susie Condit 108. Mrs. Wallace Lane 
73. Miss Sara Condit 109. Mrs. Anna A. Dobbins 
74. Miss Mary Condit 110. Miss Anna A. Dobbins 
75. Miss Hattie Condit 111. Mrs. Eddie Lescum 
76. Mrs. Wm. H. Harrison 112. Miss Rachel Cobb 
77. Mrs. J. Snediker 113. Miss Mary J. Keisler 
78. Mrs. Wm. Welshman 114, Miss Mary Jacobus 
79. Miss Addie Gould 115. Miss Kate Stager 

80. Mrs. A. M. Dolbier 116. Miss Mary Stager 
81. Mrs. Ira Baldwin 117. Miss Rachel Stager 
82. Mrs. A. A. Snyder 118. Mrs. Harriet Courter 
83. Mrs. John Mahon 119. Mrs. Elizabeth Gould 
84. Mrs. Maria Post 120. Miss Jane Francisco 
85. Mrs. Joseph McChesney 121. Miss Annie Sindle 
86. Mrs. Smith Canfield 122. Miss Mary Sindle 
87. Miss Anna Clothier 123. Miss Laura Vanorder 
88. Miss Anna Meeker 124. Miss Lizzie Vanorder 
89. Mrs. Mary Felty 125. Mrs. Klotz 

90. Miss Carrie Canfield 126. Mr. Klotz 

91. Mrs. S. Mintonye 127. Mrs. Charles Gould 
92. Miss Alice Mintonye 128. Miss Clara Davenport 
93. Mrs. A. Bowden 129. Miss Alice Mead 

94. Miss Sara Bowden 130. Mrs. Dr. Hunter 


With all the enthusiasm of a new enterprise the Society tackled its job. But, 
alas, when the novelty wore off, the enthusiasm seeped away. We read of, “a 
large and spirited meeting”; . . . “a full meeting, considering the weather; 
and all hard at work;” ... “a large number in attendance, and a jolly time.” 
Conversely; “Only four persons in attendance;” . . . “Nine members in attend- 
ance;”’ .. . “Numbers small, seven in all;” ... “A lively time, but few out;” 
... Only four today;” ... “Stormy weather, but 3 members out.” 

As has become notorious of Ladies Aid meetings, there were some lively 
discussions. Of one meeting we read, “9 members in attendance—a spirited 
discussion on temperance.” At the following meeting, “the Liquor question 
still the topic of the day:” and on the succeeding meeting, “A great temperance 
talk. 10 members out.” At a later meeting, “A lively talk between Mrs. J. Crane 
& Mrs. Leskom—the subject being idleness:” at the following meeting, “19 
members out. Everything quiet and peaceful.” 


_ The activities of the first year may be best summarized from the report of 
the Secretary read at the annual meeting in January 1879. After reviewing the 
business of organizing the Society, she continues :— 
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“While reviewing the past, I can but feel that God has blessed us abundantly, 
—yes!—more favored are we than was “Moses of Old”, for he had but .Aaron and 
Hur to stay up his hands, while we have found willing hearts, and ready helpers 
on all sides to aid us in our endeavors, so we too have prevailed. And, as the “Man 
of God” built an altar to his Maker in thankfulness, so I hope we will not give up 
our altar, this church, until it is free from debt. 

We have had forty-six regular sewing meetings. On June 19th, Sept. 4th and 
Nov. 13th, it was necessary for the ladies to clean after gb hse so our society 
meeting was omitted for those days. 

July 3rd, Dec. 25th and Jan. lst we did not meet, although on the 26th of Dec. 
some of the ladies met and finished some work. Our members have varied from forty 
to four. Using the old proverb, “A new broom sweeps clean”, so the enthusiasm of 
some of us has died away with the newness, and instead of the many helpers that 
we had in the beginning, our heavy burden has fallen, at the last, upon a few. But 
we have done well; still what might have been accomplished if all had come up as 
one man, and shouldered the weighty load and done her duty to the church. It 
seems to me that if such had been the case that $1000 of our pledge could have been 
raised this year. . 

We have numbered 130 members; But death has entered our ranks and taken 
from us one, Mrs. Snediker, of Newark. We have had, during the past year, by 
way of entertainment, two readings by Miss Tillie Bareford, two festivals, an oyster 
supper and an exhibition by the Roseland Union S. School. 

The work completed is as follows:—15 quilts, 5 comfortables, 3 wrappers, 2 
shirt-waists, 1 polanaise, an apron, 5 hushers, a napkin holder, a wadding doll, 2 
pairs of pants, a burlap mat, 3 dresses, 2 under-waists, 2 pairs of slippers filled, 
1 cushion, 17 (yds) lace, 60 buttonholes, 31 pairs of drawers, 3 pairs of night 
drawers, 6 chemises, 2 plaited waists, 2 children’s Busy ook 6 yds. of stitch- 
ing and 1 pair of stockings. 

“During the past year, we have had much pleasant intercourse with each other; 
and we, the officers thank you for your help; and those who today will take our 
places, have our good will and support. And I trust when we meet in the better land 
it will be said of each of us, “Ye have done what ye could.” 


Most of the articles of sewing were made on order of individual purchasers, 
and many of the items listed in the financial statement seem to be for garments 
of the most intimate nature. The Roseland Union S. School exhibition, held — 
on April 18, 1878 was undertaken “on halves”, and netted $16.20 for the 
Society. Miss Bareford’s first reading, delivered on June 12th, “was well — 
accomplished, but poorly attended.” Her second reading was given on Oct. 9th. 
These were given “on halves”, and netted the Society $22.13 and $11.62, 
respectively. The first festival, of the strawberry and ice-cream variety, was held — 
June 18th; the second was a peaches and ice-cream affair, held on Sept. 3rd. 
They brought into the treasury $134.67 and $78.00, respectively. There is no 
record of the profits from the oyster supper, although the minutes of Nov. 14th © 
read, “No Society meeting on account of Oyster Supper the evening previous.” 
It is evident that the most profitable entertainments, as in the present day, 
were those which appealed to the gastronomic tastes of the attendants. The 


‘total profits for the year, exclusive of the oyster supper, seems to have been 
$352.67. | 


We should bear in mind the handicaps under which the ladies worked in — 
putting on a supper. The tables were set up in the Lecture room—their horses 
lugged up from the cellar—part of the men’s work. What is now the Nursery 
and Back Hall afforded the only kitchen accommodations. There was no sink 
or running water; the former was supplied by two wash tubs; the latter must 
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be brought from Dr. Peck’s well across Bloomfield Avenue—another job for 
the men. There was no cooking range—all water must be heated over a small 
two burner kerosene stove, and the coffee made in a wash boiler over the same. 
As there was no means of keeping things warm, most of the food was served 
cold. The tables were loaded with good things, and everyone was permitted 
to help himself as often as his capacity warranted. Truly, in those days a supper 
was a big undertaking. We may well imagine the work involved when the 
ladies, before the inception of the Ladies Aid, served a dinner in the unfinished 
auditorium of the church before its completion. 


The second annual report, given on Jan. 7th, 1880, gives a resume of the 
1879 year’s work. 7 


“The second year of our society has come to a close, and although we cannot 
report any decided improvement on the previous year, yet we hope and feel con- 
fident that in some respects the interest in our Society has steadily increased, and 
we can look back upon the year as one in which some important steps have been 
taken to help us on our way. 

“Our pledged amount is more than half paid, and I am sure that this should be 
a great cause of happiness to us; while we have noticed that benevolent objects 
have been the first to suffer from the financial embarrassment through which we 
have been passing, but with our worthy leader and the few, considering our roll 
of membership, faithful helpers we have come off victorious. The work of this 
society has been characterized by an earnest and thoughtful spirit, having a desire 
for the greatest good in this our Zion. We have had by way of entertainment a 
Washington Tea Party, which proved to be a great success in spite of the storm 
which came on the 22nd, for it was repeated on the Monday following. 

“On April 16th a church sociable was held at which time Mr. Berry received 
his quilt. The young ladies (of Westville) favored us with a literary Entertain- 
ment on the 6th of June, which was a source of pleasure to all. The Fourth of J uly 
was also celebrated by us. Our pastor delivered an oration in the church, after which 
dinner was served in the Lecture room; in fact the whole day was spent in feast- 
ing, for supper orders soon followed after the dinner. The jubilee singers gave us 
a concert in the audience room on Sept. 4th. The amount of work completed is as 
follows —(here is given a list of articles similar to the past year), besides the 
quilting of Mr. Berry’s quilt. 

“Great has been the results already accomplished, still do not suppose that the 
work of the society is completed or that the needs of our efforts is at an end. In 
fact, if there is anything more surprising than the work done, it is the work yet 
undone. ‘Let us then, be up and doing with a heart for any fate; still achieving, 
still pursuing, learn to labor and to wait.’ Our reward may not be received here; 
but we know all God’s promises are more sure than are “the everlasting hills”, and 
it is our privilege, if we are faithful, in the Hereafter to receive the blessed plaudit, 
‘Well done good and faithful servants’. Death has entered our ranks twice and 
taken from us Miss Emma McCarthy and Mrs. Berry, the latter, whose death we 
all most deeply mourn.” 


Such is the last entry in the first minute book of the Society. 


An item of interest sandwiched in among other matters in this annual report 
is that of Mr. Berry’s quilt. Just whether the heating plant of the parsonage was 
proving inadequate is not stated; at any rate this method was taken by the. 
ladies to show him that he could rest under the loving affection of his pa- 
rishioners. 


The inception of this project is recorded in the minutes of Jan. 30th, 1878, 
when, “It was decided that a quilt should be made, with names, to be presented 
to Mr. & Mrs. Berry; further that no person’s name can occupy a space on 
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the spread, without first paying ten cents or more. Mrs. E. Leskom generously 
offered the material with the promise of two prominent places on the quilt.” 
On Feb. 20th it is recorded that, “The decision with reference to the prices 
of the spaces on the quilt, are as follows; the center block 30 cts., the corner 
blocks 20 cts., and the small blocks 10 cts. Mrs. Courter was made ‘a committee 
of one’, to see if Mr. E. Backus would write the names on the Quilt.” [Mr. 
Edmond P. Backus, brother of Mrs. Courter, was Treasurer of the parsonage 
land trustees and was noted for his fine penmanship.] This quilt, which was 
of the “Rising Sun” pattern, was presented to Mr. Berry at a church sociable 
on April 16th, 1879; doubtless amid warm-hearted speeches of presentation 
and acceptance. 


Throughout the secretary’s reports there was constant lamentation on ac- 
count of the poor attendance at the meetings. In consideration of the manifold 
household duties of that time, present day members might well be inclined 
to be lenient in this matter. The meetings were held in the afternoon, which 


interfered often with the routine housework of the members. We must remember. 


that there were few labor-saving devices as of the present day. All baking and 
cooking was done in the home, and the family required hearty meals. There 
were no delicatessens, canned goods, deep freezes or ready-mix cakes and pies. 
No ranges where the meals could be slid in the oven, timed to be ready at the 
convenience of the cook. No dish washers, automatic clothes washers, vacuum 
cleaners, toasters, food choppers, etc. etc. Everything must be done by hand. 


Although prepared and packaged foods were not available, still the cellar 
of the thrifty house-wife held, each winter, two or three barrels of apples, five 
or six bushels of potatoes, turnips, carrots, winter squash, and a couple of 
hams, some slabs of bacon, a tub of butter and a crock of sausage; the pantry 
would doubtless hold a barrel of flour, one of sugar, some dried beans, together 
with preserved fruit, jellies, apple butter, pickles, etc. From the attic rafters 
would hang strings of dried apples and peaches, peppers and onions. There 
was always a large pitcher with “emptin’s” and batter for buckwheat griddle 
cakes, to be accompanied with maple syrup. So, while there was a prodigious 
amount of labor involved in preparing the food, there was no dearth of “the 
Makings”. 

In expressing her disappointment at the poor attendance at the sewing 
meeting, the secretary softens the censure by stating that, “many of our sewing 
meetings proved to be on stormy days, and the manifold cares of Spring Keep- 
ing many of our members at home to attend to household duties.” 


Part of the ritual of the model house-wife was “Spring House-cleaning”. 
The house was torn up from top to bottom, carpet tacks were removed and 
the carpets taken outside and beaten, floors and wood-work scrubbed, curtains 
washed, walls dusted down, carpets returned and tacked down; and everyone 
admonished to wipe his feet before entering. It was a hectic time for the men 
folks! During this time the routine house-work must go on, not least of which 
was the daily cleaning and filling of the oil lamps. Between cleanings, the carpets 
were gone over periodically with broom, to stir up the dirt—the surplus dust 
was taken up with dust-pan and brush, and the resulting deposit on furniture 
and “what-not” was removed by hand-operated “Dust-rags”. The harassed 
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house-wife might well be excused for an occasional absence from sewing circle. 
It is remarkable how much was accomplished by this band of consecreted, 
hard-working women. All praise to them! 


The foregoing items of record were taken ffom the first minute book of 
the society, which chronicle its proceedings from its organization on Jan. 9th, 
1878 to the second annual report of Jan. 7th, 1880. This book was lost for about 
fifty years and was not recovered until shortly before the 150th anniversary 
of the church, when the first minutes were read at the anniversary meeting of 
the Ladies Aid Society in December, 1934, by Miss Hattie May Condit, niece 
of Miss Hattie J. Condit of Roseland, the first secretary of the Society. Ap- 
parently, other records lost at the same time were never recovered, for there 
is a gap in the minutes until Nov. 4th, 1926. 


From the minutes of this meeting we find that the Society is still active in 
supplying the needs of the church; a committee was appointed, “to purchase 
tables and horses for the dining room”, and it was voted, that “the Ladies Aid 
Society assume the extra expense over the $100 given by Miss Taylor’s class 
toward the purchase of a kitchen range for the kitchen.” This was after the 
Parish House was built. 

The Society continued to raise money by suppers, rummage sales, food 
sales, fairs and bazaars, but did no sewing, except for articles to be disposed of 
at the fairs, and for the Missionary Society and the Red Cross. They provided 
suppers at a small profit for the monthly meetings of the Brotherhood, for the 
Boy Scout banquets, for some of the annual congregational meetings and for 
other church organizations. 

Another source of revenue was for each member to receive one dollar, and 
for a year, endeavor, by various means, to build it up into a sizable sum. At 
a special meeting these amounts were turned in, with a description of the 
methods used for making the profits. These meetings proved to be most interest- 
ing and stimulating. The dues were raised to one dollar per year, and a charge 
of one cent per meeting was levied on each attendant to buy flowers for mem- 
bers who were ill. 

A method to promote good fellowship was the “Pollyanna” plan, whereby 
members were secretly apportioned in pairs, each to do her best to make life 
easier and more pleasant for her unknown partner. At a Pollyanna party the 
couples were disclosed amid much fun and good fellowship. Other means of 
building up friendship among the members were teas, musicales, trips to 
various manufacturing and commercial concerns, with compensation for at- 
tendance: but the most enjoyable of all was an annual picnic to the home of 
Mrs. Herbert Thompson at Lake Mohawk, N. J. 

Various committees were appointed to promote the several activities of the 
Society, such as Convalescent, Good Cheer, Hospitality, House, Ways & Means, 
Program and special committees for fairs and suppers. The actual accomplish- 
ments may best be summed up by years, as follows:— 

1926: Purchased 5 tables and 10 horses for the dining room. 
Completed payment for kitchen range. 
Completed payment of kitchen equipment—$1700. 
1927: Replenished china to serve 200. 
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1928: 


1929: 


1930: 


1931: 


1932: 


1933: 


1934: 


1935: 


1936: 


1937: 


New floor in halls and rest rooms, and redecorated same and Lecture room. 


New Table cloths. 
Purchased salts & peppers, and sugar bowls. 
Co-operated with the Missionary Society in sewing. 


Equipped old kitchen for serving tea. 
Served luncheon for Missionary Conference. 


Contributed $4000 toward finishing new Sunday-school rooms. 
Final payment on $1000 Building and Loan share. 

Voted to have no sales on commission at fairs. 

Old dishes donated to Camp Wyanokie. 

Papered dining room of parsonage and repaired roof—$250. 
Completed lavatories for boys and girls in Parish House—$800. 
Flowers for church $25. 

Furnished paint for lobbies—labor done free by Mr. Woodruff. 
New gas range—$160. 

Refinished ladies’ room. 

Re-arranged kitchen—$476.71. 

Church flowers $25. 

Flag for Auditorium. 

Contributed toward Bloomfield Ave. sidewalks—$200. 


‘Contributed toward Junior Choir vestments—$10. 


Contributed toward repair of parsonage—$200. 

Contributed to West Essex Social Service—$25. 

Question discussed of uniting with Missionary Society. 

265 garments for Red Cross. 

Gift of $450 & $50 liberty bond toward clearing Parish House Note. 
Kitchen sinks replaced. | 
Gift of $200 to Trustees. 


New constitution adopted and name changed to “Women’s Guild”.: 


Gifts: of $350 to Trustees toward Parish House note. 


Underwrote expense of Margaret Sar epee a anniversary. 
Anniversary meeting December 6th. 


Reading of minutes of 1st Miss. Soc. mndeting by Mrs. F. S. Thorward. 
Reading of minutes of 1st Ladies Aid Soc. by Miss Hattie May Condit. 


Cutting of birthday cake by six ladies in costume. 
Gift from Mrs. Stiff’s estate—$342. 
Gift to Trustees for use where needed—$100. 
200 tomato cocktail glasses. 
Refreshments for 15th anniversary of Mr. Stearns. 
Christian flag in Sanctuary. 
New curtains for Lecture room. 
Payment of quartet for one Sunday—$12. 
$25 toward new mimeograph. 
Coat racks. 
Share of Building & Loan taken out toward new carpet. 
$1700 turned over to Trustees toward Parish House debt. 
$15 toward building fund of Church of God in Christ. - 
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1938: 


1939: 


1940: 


1941: 


1942: 


1943: 


1944: 


1945: 


Mrs. J. S. Provost declined re-election after 20: years serving as Treas. 


$410 set aside to redecorate Lecture room, Halls and Lobbies. | 
300 men served dinner to Pres. Union on Nov. 3rd. ae 


$170 given toward decorating Junior Dept: of Sunday-school. 

$250 toward reconditioning of the Parsonage. 

Volunteers given $2 each for investment during summer. 

Penny-a-day mite boxes distributed—$176.50 collected during the year. 
Christmas gifts for children in Alaska hospital. 

Kitchen equipment for use of Presbyterian organizations. 


979 Ivory Soap wrappers turned in for premiums. 

$90 toward recreation committee equ’ pment. 

12 dozen chairs bought for Parish House at $9.00 per dozen. 

2650 bandages for Mountainside Hospital. 

Social Hall painted and new stage curtain provided. 

$50 toward choir robes. 

$25, also sewing for British War Relief. 

Cape for Minister. 

Set of 50 dishes for the use of the young people. 

New coffee percolator for the kitchen. 

Painting of kitchen—$100. 

$233 toward new lighting of church. 

$75 toward Mr. Willets’ hospital expenses. 

Luncheon for every-member canvassers. 

Prayer meeting held each Tuesday morning during summer. 

New Rugs for office and parlor. 

$90 toward linoleum for Social Hall. 

Mrs. Percival resigns after preparing communion table for 20 years. 
$200 toward painting sanctuary. 

Caldwell Progress sent to men in armed services. 

Total membership of Guild 223. 

Sponsored Girls’ Choir. 

$90 toward Girls’ Choir robes. 

$200 toward Sanctuary lighting. 

$100 toward Mr. Waddel’s boat. 

$100 for new pulpit robe for Mr. Willets. 

Women’s organizations of the church merged into a single society called 
the “Women’s Fellowship of the 1st Pres. Church of Caldwell.” Article III 
of the constitution reads:—“The Fellowship shall be auxiliary to the 
Women’s Society of the Presbytery of Newark; and shall share in the 
support of the work assigned by the General Assembly to the Boards of 
National and Foreign Missions and Christian Education, and share in 
the support of the women’s activities of the local church.” 


The records of the organization and early years of the Women’s Missionary 
Society are lost. We know that the Society was organized in 1872—before the 
old church burned. The records since 1887, which are preserved, speak of con- 
tributions to foreign missionary work in China and the Orient, and in the 
Middle East: and on the home field in the southern mountains, Arizona, New 
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Mexico and Alaska. Most of the work was in the educational category, under 
the missionary boards of the Presbyterian Church. Letters and communications 
from the workers on the various fields are referred to in the minutes, and some- 
times quoted; but no detailed description of the work is recorded, and it is 
difficult, at this time, to ascertain just what constituted the Society’s share in 


the different fields. 


All the meetings of the Missionary Society were held during the day-light 
hours. As there was an appreciable number of women, who, on account of busi- 
ness or household duties, were unable to attend the regular meetings of the 
Society, this group, shortly after the one-half support of Mr. Richard Waddell 
as missionary on the San Francisco River in Brazil was undertaken by the 
church in 1931, organized as the “World Fellowship Forum”, to meet in the 
evening. Letters were exchanged and special needs of the work were provided 
by this group, and it became the means of building up a close friendship be- 
tween the church and their missionaries in Brazil. Through their efforts the 
Waddells came to realize the personal touch which is so essential between 
members of a church and its missionaries. 


When the Women’s Fellowship was set up, the World Fellowship Forum was 
taken under its wings, and it still continues its special branch of the work. 











APPENDIX B. 


Service Of Music 


Mec has always played a prominent part in the religious and social life 

of Caldwell. In the Horse-neck days, and those closely following, it was 
confined almost exclusively to the church, with Watts “Hymns and Psalms” 
as the sole exponent. It might be interesting to devote a chapter to its de- 
velopments. 

The Puritans would have none of the ritual or litanies of the Established 
church, but they did indulge in the most solemn of the psalms. The Horse- 
neckers followed in their footsteps, and had no use for choirs or liturgies. 
However, the interest of the church in music is evidenced by the action taken 
at the very incorporation meeting of the congregation on February 19th, 1787, 
when it was voted, that: “The following Gentlemen shall be leaders in music, 
Viz, Joseph Ward, Amasa Grenald, Robt. Gould, Samuel Tomkins, Joseph 
Camble, William Burnet, John Gold & Abijah Williams.” 

We do not know just what were their duties, but each probably acted, in 
rotation, as leader at the various services, by setting the tune by the use of a 
pitch pipe or tuning fork, and lining off the hymns by rendering a line or 
two to get the congregation off to a good start. Few of the congregation owned 
hymn books, which were printed with words only, but all the worshipers knew 
by heart the few numbers sung, through the whole six or eight verses. 

There seems to have arisen, however, even as in the present day, a difference 
of opinion as to the hymns to be sung, so on Jan. 28, 1789, it was voted: “That 
Joseph Harrison, Esq., George Parsonet, Esq., Justus Burnett, Robt. Gould & 
Wm. Gould be a committee to select a number of tunes to be sung on the sab- 
bath.” The expanding interest in the musical part of their worship is shown 
by the action taken the following June, when it was decided: 

“1— That there be two Clerks in addition to those formerly chosen to assist in sing- 

ing in public worship. 
2- That Messrs Justus Burnett & Joseph Camble be appointed for the above pur- 
ose. 
3- That the singers of the congregation have seats so as to sit together. 
4— That Capt Robert Gould be appointed to and be paid for his services out of 
the Collection money.” 

It does not appear what office Capt. Robert Gould was “appointed to”, or 
what the duties of the Clerks might be, save, possibly, to keep tabs on the 
selections made by the former committee. Here we find the first attempt made 
toward a choir by having the singers sit together, and Robert Gould paid for 
his services as their leader. 

A unique plan for seating the singers was adopted on Jan. 6, 1791, when it 
was voted, “That the singers of the congregation have liberty to make seats 
around the walls of the meeting House for their conveniency in singing but 
not before the windows.” This arrangement might stimulate congregational 
singing by blasting the worshipers from all sides by the voices of the singers; 
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it might also indicate that there was no special music by the singers, as it would 
be almost impossible under such an arrangement. It also provided that the 
attention of the singers would not be distracted during the long sermon by 
gazing out of the window. This arrangement pertained to the upper room of 
the first parsonage. 

When the new Meeting House was completed in 1796, proper provision was 
made for the choir. As has been already stated, the end of the gallery over 
the main entrances was divided into three alcoves with arches opening into 
the auditorium—the side alcoves for male and female slaves, and the middle 
one reserved for the singers. That there must have been an appreciable body 
of singers is indicated by the action taken May 24, 1796, when it was voted: 

“That the singers shall have the front seats in the Gallery in the following 
manner, V I Z, All the seats in front of the Pulpit for the Tenor & Counter, 
The Bass to have the two first front seats in the side Gallery as far as the middle 
alley and the Treble to have the two first seats opposite the Bass as far as the 
middle alley.” We see from this that there was a real choir, with the four parts 
represented. What we call soprano and alto were designated treble and counter, 
respectively. This arrangement of placing the choir in the gallery opposite the 
pulpit prevailed in most churches of that time. 3 

With the organized choir it was evidently found that the number of leaders 
could be reduced, for in January, 1804 it was enacted; “that Justus Burnet, 
Abner Dod, Elias Baldwin & Rufus Harrison Be Choristers.” They were now 
given the designation of “Choristers”. In 1811 the number was reduced to 
three, and “Rufus Harrison, Samuel Harrison and Stephen Grover were ap- 
pointed leaders in music ;”—a reversion to the old title. In 1813 Aurora McCloud 
was added to their number, and once more they were called Choristers. In 1822 
“Rufus Harrison, Samuel Harrison and Daniel Baldwin were appointed leaders 
in music.” 

On Jan. lst, 1826 it was, “Resolved, that Rufus Harrison, Samuel Harrison, 
Stephen R. Grover, Calvin S. Crane and Nelson Bates be Choristers and be 
requested to use their influence to improve the psalmody of the church.” In — 
1827 Zenas C. Crane was added to the choristers; evidently to bring in some 
younger blood, as he was but twenty-three at the time. Following this same 
policy, Jonathan Provost was appointed in place of Messrs. Grover and Bates. 
In 1831 “Wm. Hardy & Henry Hopping were made choristers with 4 holdovers.” 
In 1832, after the church had adopted the Presbyterian form of government; 
“Maj. Rufus Harrison, Zenas C. Crane & Jared Beach were appointed choristers, 
with the vote of the Congregation to invite Mr. Van Emburgh.” This might — 
seem to indicate the employment of a director of music, which might appear 
to be confirmed by action on Jan. lst, 1835, when the choristers, Rufus Har- 
rison, L. B. Hill, Elijah Anderson & Z. C. Crane were given, “the privilege of 
employing Mr. Frary to lead the singing.” Evidently Mr. Frary was not en- 
gaged, for the following May the Session, “Resolved, that Mr. Sargeant, the 
gentleman who has for the two Sabbaths past led our singing be commended 
by Session to the attention and confidence of the singers and congregation.” 
We hear no more of Mr. Sargeant. 

In January 1837 it was voted, “that the appointment of Chorister be referred 
to the Singers,” and in 1838, “Ward [Halsey W.] Martin was chosen Chorister 
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and Demas Harrison, Jun. invited to officiate in his absence.” In September 
of that year by the Session, “On the subject of church Psalmody the following 
resolution was passed, to wit; That, whereas in our judgment the right per- 
formance of church Psalmody cannot be permanently secured without a con- 
stant and diligent attention to the Science of singing by those who engage 
in the exercise; Therefore, RESOLVED, that we will approve and encourage 
every proper means to enlarge the number of well trained singers and to increase 
the acquaintance with the rules and practise of singing among the younger 
members of the Congregation.” 

On Jan. 7, 1842 the Session recorded the following action: “In view of the 
limited range of subjects treated of in the old services of Watts now in use in 
the church it was resolved by session that we recommend to the Congregation 
another collection either the Psalmist or the Psalmody for their future use. 
Mr. Provost was appointed a committee to secure specimens of popular books 
to be laid, together with their cost & before the people.” Later in the year the 
“Christian Psalmist” was adopted, and Watts “Hymns and Psalms”, which 
had played so prominent a part in the Battle of Springfield, was susperseded, 
after fifty-eight years of service in the church. 

In 1843 John D. Ward was added to the choristers, and in 1846 Wm. A. 
Jackson was appointed chorister, with Joseph Harrison as assistant, and it 
was voted; “That Mr. Jackson be furnished with a seat of his own selection for 
his family in Church.” The following year Mr. Jackson, Samuel O. Harrison 
and Joseph D. Harrison were appointed choristers, and a committee was ap- 
pointed “to circulate a subscription to pay Chorister for singing in church.” 
On January 15, 1847, it was, “RESOLVED, that the Session approve of the 
singing as conducted by Mr. WILLIAM JACKSON and they indulge the hope 
that his health or other considerations may not lead him to feel it necessary 
to relinquish his post as the leader of the choir.” 

On Jan. Ist, 1849 Mr. Jackson was elected chorister, “at a salary of Twenty- 
five Dollars & a seat.” In March of that year Mr. Jackson resigned, and the 
congregation voted, “That the choir elect their own chorister; . . . That the 
chorister (when chosen) be paid at the rate of Twenty Five Dollars a year’, 
and, “That a committee be appointed to raise said money.” Mr. Provost and 
Asher Crane were so appointed. 

On Jan. 1, 1850 it was voted “That Smith'C. Ward be our chorister with a 
salary of twenty five dollars and seat”; and, “That N. W. Pierson be a com- 
mittee to raise deficiency of chorister salary for 1848.” From this we might 
presume that twenty-five dollars per year was too much to expect for musical 
expenses. In 1851 the choir were given greater liberty in that they were per- 
mitted “to select their leader, determine the amount of his salary and Raise 
the same by subscription.” | 

In 1851 a revolutionary innovation was introduced in the musical part of 
the worship, which upset the sense of propriety in many of the congregation. 
It is shadowed in the minutes of the annual meeting where it is recorded, “That 
as soon as the Choir become accustomed to the Melodean they be requested 
to discontinue the Prelude and interlude.” The introduction of a melodeon 
was considered by some as the work of the devil, and, although there appears 
to be no record of this feeling, still a lively controversy was stirred up over it. 
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For some years Mr. Rufus Harrison had been bolstering the singers with the 
ample tone of the bass viol. Now there seems to be some question about the 
choir being able to carry on with the substitution of the melodeon for the 
fundamental notes of the bass fiddle. Some question arises as to the meaning 
of the terms “Prelude” and “Interlude”. Probably the former refers to what 
we may call an opening sentence or call to worship by the choir; the latter 
may have taken the place of the present offertory. It appears that the choir 
eventually became “accustomed to the melodean”, and the bass viol was aban- 
doned. Mr. Harrison, after forty-eight years association with the musical pro- 
gram of the church, was relieved of this duty. It might be interesting to note 
that his descendants have given continuous service in this part of the worship, 
and at the present time two of them still sing in the choir—making continuous 
service since 1804. 

In 1853 Mr. Charles Baldwin was appointed chorister, but he evidently did 
not serve, for at the 1854 annual meeting it was voted, “That we acknowledge 
and pay William Jackson’s bill for singing the past year at the rate of Fifty 
dollars per annum.” The following year it was voted that, “a committee in 
connection with Choir to select, Hire and raise money to pay chorister hires, 
be J. Provost, Cyrus F. Harrison, John J. Moore and that they reconstruct 
choir having in view congregational singing together with chorister keeping 
singing school open for Young and Old.” 

On Jan. 1st, 1856 the following action was taken: “Committee on Choir be 
Cyrus F. Harrison, Philip Harrison, Jonathan Provost, Richard C. Campbell 
who shall raise money, hire pay & select Chorister (with Choir), Congregation 
not being responsible for pay of Chorister.” In 1858 the committee was empow- 
ered “to hire Chorister at $75, such Chorister to instruct the Choir & lead 
the music.” 

A special meeting was called on April 19, 1858, among other things, “to 
receive a proposition for an organ.” “The question of procuring an Organ was 
discussed and postponed indefinitely.” Although there is no record of it, the 
matter was taken up later according to Mr. Berry, and the organ was installed 
in 1861. A portion of the middle room over the entrance lobby was utilized for 
the organ chamber. Judging by the space occupied, this organ was not very 
extensive, but, doubtless, was a great improvement over the melodeon. —§ 

In 1860 a committee of five had been appointed “to select a New Hymn & 
Tune Book,” and at the annual meeting in 1861 this committee, “reported in 
favor of one published by the General Assembly & were empowered to make 
arrangements to carry out the proposed change.” As is so often the case, no — 
record is given as to the time the new hymnals were put in use; however, Mr. 
Berry informs us that the new book was the “Church Psalmist”, and was first 
used in 186]1—nineteen years after the adoption of the “Christian Psalmist’. 

On Jan. 1st, 1863, “On motion of Mr. Grover the sum of Seventy-five dollars — 
was appropriated for musical purposes for the ensuing year, to be paid by the ~ 
Trustees out of the regular income of the Congregation.” This is the first instance 
where the expense for music was included in the current expense account of the 
church. The following year, “A committee of three was appointed to act as 
advisers to the Choir to whom the Choir may refer in any case of emergency— 


Rev. I. N. Sprague, Noah O. Baldwin, W. A. Jackson.” . . . “On motion of 
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R. F. Harrison, authorizing the Musical committee to take into consideration 
the propriety of establishing a congregational singing School and to secure 
the services of a competent teacher.” Again, there is no record, but some of the 
older church members recall the establishment of such a school. For the first 
time this committee was designated the “Musical Committee”. 

The Session recorded that on Feb. 4, 1867 a letter of dismissal to the Rock- 
away church was given to William A. Jackson. This left the congregation 
without a leader in music, and for two years there appears no record of a 
chorister being appointed. However, certain entries give us clues. For instance, 
in the Trustees minutes for April 1, 1867 we read; “Resolved, that the bills for 
Chorister & Organist and blowing the organ for the year 1866, beyond the 
amount as raised by the Music Committee be paid by the Trustees and that 
Jonathan Provost be a committee to obtain the money in hands of Geo. Harrison 
and pay Mrs. Griffith the organist.” From this we gather that Mrs. Griffith was 
the organist in 1866, and probably Mr. Jackson acted as chorister. 

That the musical program was continued is evidenced by action of the 
Trustees, when on Jan. 6, 1868 they “Voted—that we appropriate One Hundred 
and twelve Dollars for the pay of the Choir for the ensuing year”; and on Jan. 1, 
1869, when the choir pay was also fixed at one hundred and twelve dollars, a 
committee was appointed to raise the money, and it was, “Resolved—That the 
Choir select their own Chorister and that the Organist select her or his blower, 
all to be met by the above sum.” 

In January of 1872 the Trustees, “Resolved, that we give R. C. Campbell 
1 Lot in Cemetery in part pay as Chorister for past year:” they also, “Resolved, 
that we pay Mr. Pool Fifty dollars for services as Organist in year 1869 in 
full.” Richard Cleveland Campbell had been interested in the musical service 
for many years, and we will find that he acted as chorister from 1869. He always 
retained his interest in choral music, and in his late sixties he organized and 
directed an “Old Folks Concert”, where he even rendered a vocal solo. 

George Poole was a man of natural musical talents, inherited from his 
father, and passed on to his four sons, who became locally noted for their 
musical improvisations. Mr. Poole was succeeded by Miss Anna M. Crane. In 
1871 she married Mr. Lewis G. Lockward and served until April 1872, when 
the Trustees voted, “That we hire Laura Griffith for remainder of current year 
at the rate of Fifty dollars pr. Annum.” This is the year the old church burned, 
and in equipping the temporary Chapel, the Trustees ordered, “the purchase 
of an Organ, cost not to exceed 150 dollars.” Mrs. Griffith, doubtless served 
during 1873, for in January of that year the Trustees voted, “that we give 
Laura Griffith Fifty dollars salary as Organist for coming year.” 

No further reference to the church music appears in the records until Jan. 
3, 1877, when the Trustees, “Resolved, that a vote of thanks be tendered to Dea. 
R. C. Campbell for services as Precentor, To Mrs. Lockward & Mrs. Griffith as 
Organists—To Wm. Cook for blowing organ . . .” In the meantime the new 
church had been built and an organ installed at a cost of $3,000, which greatly 
surpassed the instrument in the old church. 

The organ was dedicated at a “Grand Organ Exhibition and Concert”, on 
Wednesday evening, March 29th, 1876, with Mr. Edward Jardine at the console, 
assisted by vocal soloists from New York. Mr. Jardine was a member of the 
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family manufacturing the organ, and was organist at St. James’ Church, New 
York. He did his best to bring out the potentialities of the organ—the “piece 
de resistance” being the “Thunder Storm” arranged from David. 

The specifications for the organ, built by George Jardine & Son of New 
York, appeared on the program, as follows:— 


Compass’ of Great‘ Oreaney 2725.4). ay ack, Laas ee CCtoA 58 notes. 
Compass OF Swe ree, Oo vce. vos cs eee tes CCtoA 58 notes. 
Compass Of \Pédall Organ 2% Shh 2a. 90 PA CCCto D 27 notes. 

GREAT ORGAN, 
1. Wo feettGreat, Bourdon (5c. aa s Ge eee ees Metal & wood 58 Pipes. 
2.8 feet: Open: Disnason’.: 2 S250 dae ees Metal 58 Pipes. 
3. '8 feet Melody: Diapason)... 14. Oo) .4 ei Wood 58 Pipes. 
A ieee Tee A ATI 2) ieee asi caw rokald. em caco nee wee Metal 58 Pipes. 
Dy mh eet Nauta Harmonic): «<> vstdeesne ike neon Metal 58 Pipes. 
6. feet) Principal o.oo ks ee as he Oe Metal 58 Pipes. 
2s B feet welity 7. cies eisvc ic oe er agen sty Bae Metal 58 Pipes. 
Bi 2 -feetsFifteenth (oie 4 8 Pe ee eas Metal 58 Pipes. 
9.53. Rot Sexeniialtrese ca. sete dtadeeee Oy aa eee Metal 174 Pipes. 
Ty |B tent. Cavite tet soc cic skew ald aot cba ead eee Metal 58 Pipes. 

SWELL ORGAN 
1. 8 feet: Open} Diapason: J fe7.s vncsives chee ee Metal & Wood 58 Pipes. 
2.' 8 feet Stopped Dispason). 9 cs sensi tae tise 8 ease Metal 58 Pipes. 
B. 8 feet -Ditotana’s ose Gk dein ene ee Metal 58 Pipes. 
4.8 feet Clariana oi ie, Pe cee ee Metal 58 Pipes. 
Sih! feet. Violinots O09 57 eos OY Pe eae she ee Metal 58 Pipes. 
Oi: feetubancold hice tk ioe aca are ae ee ae Metal 58 Pipes. 
Ts 3 Rie Govtieig is Gh ba deen hab aicata rea a Metal 58 Pipes. 
OG feet Oboe eaten tal ln a Eee ee Metal 58 Pj 
9. (B feet) Basacor ht! . scan. leew: meet eee ak ice Metal § 88s 
10. Tremulant. 

PEDAL ORGAN. 
1. 16 feet Double Open Diapason ................. Wood 27 Pipes. 
20) 16 feet-Contra Bourdon i i205 41. Hee a Re Wood 27 Pipes. 
3.8 feet. Violoticelld: “h.diccs wats «inh uk — oaiemins Gh Pan Metal 27 Pipes. 


COUPLERS 
. Swell to Great. 
. Great to Pedal. 
. Swell to Pedal. 
. Bellows. 


. Balance Swell. 


On om Whe 


COMPOSITION PEDALS 
1. Piano to Great. 
2. Mezzo to Great. 
3. Forte to Great. 
Jardine’s improved Reversible Couplers, Balance Swell Pedal, Anti-Friction Bel- 
lows Lever and Extended Key Action. 

The action was known as “Tracker Action”, whereby the key at the console 
was connected to the valve of the pipe by thin wood strips called trackers. As 
the console was located on the level of the auditorium floor in front of the 
pulpit, some of these trackers were as much as ten feet long. The couplers and 
the stops controlling the various banks of pipes were manually operated and 
often required quite a “yank” to bring them into operation; this, together with 
the length of the trackers rendered a performance on the organ one of con- 
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siderable manual dexterity and muscular development. The organ was built 
before the days of pneumatic or electric actions, so that the instrument was of 
the best type of the time, and served its purpose for forty-five years. 

On Feb. 12, 1877, the Trustees, “Resolved, that Mr. Walter Plume be per- 
mitted to hold a Musical Convention in the church at such time as shall be 
decided upon. He to receive from the proceeds his expenses and one fourth of 
the surplus. The church to incur no responsibility for any expense that may 
arise.” The annual report shows the receipt of fourteen dollars from this concert. 

On Jan. 26, 1878 the “Committee on church grounds reported that they had 
engaged Miss Alice Mead as organist at a salary of $75 pr. Year. Also that 
Mr. R. C. Campbell has resigned his position as leader of singing, and that they 
had engaged Mr. Walter B. Plume to lead the singing for the year. He to have 
free use of the church at some time during the year for the purpose of holding 
a Musical Convention, and further, to have the use of the Lecture room for 
singing school.” Mr. Plume’s concert netted $32.10 to the church. 

Upon motion of George B. Harrison, the following resolutions were passed :— 

“Whereas, Mr. R. C. Campbell has, during the last twenty-five years freely and 
regularly devoted his time and talents to the advancing of the musical interest of 
this church and during the last nine years has had entire charge of the singing in 

the church services to the profit and gratification of the congregation, and 

“Whereas, Mr. Campbell has resigned from such leadership, therefore be it, 

Resolved, That in accepting Mr. Campbell’s resignation the Trustees desire to 

record their sincere thanks for his long services to the congregation and as a slight 

token of their regard do order that a F amily Bible, suitably engraved be presented 

to him in the name of the church, together with a copy of these resolutions.” 

In January of 1879 the Trustees, “Resolved, that no appropriation of money 
be made for music for the year and that the church comm. make the best 
arrangements they can.” This was like asking them “to make brick without 
straw’, and led them the following year to vote, “that an evening collection 
be taken up in the church on Sabbath evenings for the purpose of defraying 
the expenses connected with music.” In January of 1882 it was, “Resolved, 
that the thanks of the Trustees be tendered Mrs. Lockward & Miss Berry organ- 
ists, & to Mrs. Jos. E. Beach & Cyrus B. Crane for their gratuitous services in 
the musical part of the church services.” From this we gather that Mr. Plume 
and Miss Mead had discontinued their services, and that Mrs. Lockward had 
resumed her old position with Miss Berry as assistant organist. Mr. Beach and 
Mr. Crane acted successively as preceptors, standing at the corner of the pulpit 
platform and leading the congregational hymns upon brass instruments. Mr. 
Crane first officiated upon the melophone; Mr. Beach succeeding him using a 
cornet. Miss Anna Berry was a sister of the pastor. One characteristic of her 
playing was the insertion of an appoggiatura or grace note at the beginning 
of each verse of a hymn as a signal for the congregation to begin. At times 
this was quite disconcerting. 


No further reference to the music appears in the records until April, 1885 
when the Trustees voted, “that a collection be taken Sunday evenings to defray 
the expenses of the volunteer quoir.” Nothing further is said of the choir, and 
it doubtless refers to the quartet, who had rendered voluntary services for 
special music. This quartet consisted of Mrs. Thomas J. Smith, soprano; Mrs. 
Robert C. Ryerson, alto; Mr. Smith, bass; and Mr. Berry, tenor. The perennial 
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difficulty of securing tenor singers was just as prevalent at that time as now, 
and the only tenor available seems to have been the pastor. There was no pro- 
vision made for seating the quartet, so they used the front seat in the auditorium. 
When their time came for singing they arose, lined up in front of the console, 
facing the audience, and Mr. Berry came down from the pulpit to assume his 
place. The organist also used the front seat, and it is said that the writer, as 
an infant, was left reclining on this seat, while his mother officiated at the key- 
board. This is only hearsay evidence! 

It appears that early in 1887, the position of organist became vacant, and, 
“Mr. Smith was appointed (by the Trustees) to engage an Organist, price not 
to exceed $150 per annum.” On March 12th, “Mr. Smith, as comm. on Organist 
reported that he had engaged Mr. J. L. Harrison until the first of May at 
the rate of $150 per year.” At this meeting it was voted, for the third time, 
“that a collection be taken every Sunday evening in church to assist in defraying 
the expense of music.” Mr. Harrison’s tenure was later extended through the 
summer. 

Joseph Lesley Harrison had acquired local reputation as a concert organist. 
Programs are still preserved listing him as organist at a concert at the church 
in March of 1884 and one of the “Mozart Union” in April of 1885. Some people 
called him “Joe” and others ‘“‘Lesley”. Joe clerked in his father’s store, across 
Bloomfield Avenue from the church, and he took part of his noon hour for 
his practise period. He explained his theory of execution by stating that, if 
he was not very well prepared, his best practise was to put on full organ and 
bang it through. It might well seem that very often he was not well prepared. 
He liked nothing better than to bring out the full potentialities of the organ. 
The pumpers were not in entire sympathy with his theory. 

On hot summer noons it was his practise to go to the church, throw open 
all doors and windows, and stir up the air with full volume from the organ. 
Often when the village was enjoying its noon-day siesta—Bloomfield Avenue 
deserted by both wagon and pedestrian—the birds hushed to silence and the 
road shimmering in the heat—the tones of Joe’s preparatory exercises could 
be heard all the way to Parsonage Bend. If, for any reason, he was unable to 


attend divine services, his place was taken by Miss Nora Bond. Joe liked his 


substitute so well that he married her, and later moved to California, where they 
ended their days. 

In the “Caldwell Observer” of August 8th, 1878, the following item appeared: 
“Master John VanOrder, a smart lad of 12 years, presided at the organ last 


Sunday evening, in the lecture room of the Presbyterian Church. This boy — 
promises to make a fine player.” This prophecy remained unfulfilled and the © 
boy’s latent talent undisclosed until on Nov. 26, 1887 the Trustees voted: “that — 


the Sec’y notify Mr. John J. VanOrder that his service as Organist is accepted 
for one year to date from Oct. 1st.” On Oct. 13 of the following year the Trustees 


recorded that, “The resignation of John J. VanOrder as Organist was received — 
and accepted and Mr. Leskom requested to tender to Mr. VanOrder the thanks — 


of the church for the efficient service rendered.” 
A communication was received from Miss M. Bond asking for the appoint- 


ment as organist at the salary of two dollars ($2) per sabbath. The President — 
was instructed to offer her $125.00 per year, and she to furnish the blower for 
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the organ.” Pending a settlement with Miss Bond, the Session on Oct. 24th, 
1888 passed this resolution:—“Owing to the discontinuance of the choir it was. 
voted to appoint Messrs. Smith and Athearn a committee to arrange if possible 
with Mrs. Edwards to take the matter in charge.” Evidently, Mrs. Edwards 
declined “to take matter in charge”, for on Nov. 10th, the President of the 
Trustees, “reported that he had conferred with Miss Bond & had offered her 
$125 per annum, she to pay the Blower.” He also presented this communication 
from the Ladies Aid Society :— 
“Caldwell, Oct. 13/88. 
Mr. R. C. Ryerson, 
Dear Sir; 
The Ladies Aid Society of the Caldwell Pres. Church have engaged to pay 
Miss M. Bond as organist beginning Nov. Ist. 
V. Lindsley, 


Vice-President.” 

While this solved the problem of an organist, the matter of the choir remained 
unsettled. As a solution, on Nov. 26, 1888, “The Moderator reported for the 
Music Committee that Mr. William Hasler has been secured to attend to the 
re-organization of the choir wh. he had done with happy result.” As a result 
of this arrangement the Trustees voted that the “privelege of the use of the 
Church organ (be) extended to Wm. Hasler as Leader of the Choir & to no 
other. Organist of course excepted.” Mr. Hasler’s position was Choir Director, 
but as he enjoyed playing the organ, this privilege was extended to him in lieu 
of salary. It was under Mr. Hasler that a chorus choir was first organized in 
the present church. There being no provision for seating such a choir, they were 
seated in the gallery. The distance from the organ, however, was such a handicap 
that after a couple of years the chorus was abandoned, and a new quartet formed. 
One member of the original chorus is still singing in the choir. 

The “Caldwell News” of April 28, 1892 states that Mrs. John VanOrder, 
Miss Carrie Jacobus & Messrs. Samuel L. Poole & Charles Hasler, Jr. sang as 
a quartet on Sunday evenings. Later, the Smith family quartet filled the position. 
They were Robert W., Emma B., and Mr. and Mrs. Raymond E. Smith, who 
acted until the choir loft was built and a chorus choir organized in 1897. 

In August 1891 the Trustees record the dispiriting news that, “The Ladies 
Aid Society reported through Mrs. Marcus Harrison that they felt unable to 
continue paying the Organist and that the Trustees would have to assume the 
paying of same.” The organist, having requested a leave of absence, the Presi- 
dent of the Trustees on Nov. 24, 1891, was “instructed to engage Mr. John 
VanOrder to play the Church Organ till Jan’y lst, 1892 at the rate of $125 
per year.” The following February, “Mr. John VanOrder was engaged to play 
the Church Organ for the year 1892 at a salary of $125 per year—he agreeing 
to play for any extra meetings which may be held in the Church, and the 
Trustees agree to pay the blower.” In July of 1893 the Trustees accepted Mr. 
VanOrder’s resignation, and it was then voted “to engage Mrs. Mc Chesney 
as organist from July lst to Jan Ist next at the rate of one hundred and fifty 
dollars per year—trustees to pay blower.’’ And so, Miss M. Bond re-assumed 
her duies as organist under the name of Mrs. Justus B. McChesney, and under 
that name continued her services until her resignation in June 1919—a period 
of thirty-one years from her first appointment. 
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It was about 1895 that a desire was expressed by a number of the congre- 
gation for the re-instatement of the chorus choir. Accordingly, Prof. Edward 
M. Young of Morristown, Supervisor of Music in the Caldwell High School, 
organized a chorus comprised largely of his pupils in the High School. This 
continued for a year or so, but the lack of facil.ties brought about its demise. 
On May 28, 1897 a concert was given by the choir under his direction, with 
his wife, the former Miss Alice Mead, one-time organist of the church, assisting 
as soprano soloist. 

And now the organ began to give trouble—some notes refused to speak 
when called upon, and others insisting upon being heard when not wanted. The 
Trustees authorized the organ builders to make an inspection, and they found 
many of the pipes filled, as much as a foot, with dried leaves and flowers— — 
the residue of decorations hung across the front of the organ. It was cleaned 
and renovated, and on May 9, 1895, was returned to service at an organ recital 
given by Mr. William C. Carl, concert organist, assisted by Miss Kate Percy 
Douglas, of New York. Mr. Carl, who was a nephew of Mrs. Marcus Harrison, 
was organist at the Brick Presbyterian Church on Fifth Avenue, New York. He 
acquired a wide reputation as concert organist. The listeners were astonished 
and pleased to hear the tonal beauties which still slept in the old organ, awaiting 
the call of a master. 

The condition of the organ led the Trustees to take the following action: | 
“In view of the danger of injury to the organ when flowers and leaves are 
used in trimming the church:—Resolved, That no decorations of the front of 
the Church organ shall hereafter be allowed.” So far as can be ascertained 
this action has never been rescinded, but, through ignorance, has sometimes — 
been violated. During a later renovation considerable debris was removed 
from the organ pipes, among which were two skeletons of starlings. While the 
men were working they noticed a peculiar scraping sound in one of the pipes. 
An electric light bulb was lowered for inspection, and, upon its withdrawal, 
a live starling was found clinging to the wire. The bird had evidently fallen 
into the pipe, and was unable to spread its wings to fly out. The Trustees — 
entered into “a contract with Jardine to keep the organ in order at a cost of © 
$25 per year, & tune quarterly—church to furnish helper.” 

In the meantime Mr. Denlinger had assumed the pastorate of the church, — 
and as he was extremely interested in a chorus choir, at his suggestion and 
with his help in raising funds, the organ console was re-located in 1897, and the — 
_ choir stall built, as has been previously described. A chorus choir was organized — 
and from that time to the present has continued to function. For two or three 
years the choir got along without a director, until Mr. Robert W. Smith volun- 
teered to act in that capacity. He gave his services until 1902, when he married 
Miss Edith Ward, the leading soprano, and resigned. His place was taken by 
Mr. Lynn G. Lockward, who filled the position until he resigned in 1904, having 
married the leading alto, Miss Helen Smith, sister of Robt. W. In fact, the - 
choir functioned for many years as an unofficial matrimonial bureau. . 

One of the first duties of the director at rehearsals was to make sure that 
the pumper was “on the job”. Very often this was not the case, so it became 
necessary to comb Bloomfield Avenue until he could find someone who was 
willing to undertake the job for half a dollar. If this took too much time, he 
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was apt to find on his return that a number of the impatient members of the 
choir had disappeared. Such is a volunteer choir! 

The matter of a pumper for the organ was always a vexing one. It was 
difficult to get a reliable person for the meager salary—and often when full 
organ was required, the pumper was not cooperative and the lung power failed. 
When town water was installed in 1904, the Trustees saw a solution for this 
problem, and, after a year of deliberation, installed a water motor in 1906. 
The first, a Backus motor, was so noisy that persons in the audience could hear 
it chugging away when in operation. This was exchanged for a Ross motor, and 
the diffculty was overcome—the noise was suppressed and the human element 
eliminated. This installation was completed in Oct. 1906. 

It should be understood that the water motor simply took the place of the 
pumper—its shaft being hooked up to the old bellows handle. The old bellows 
were still relied on to furnish the air. Although the bellows had been repaired, 
the infirmities of old age continued to develop. Finally, at the suggestion of 
Mr. Mark Andrews, the Trustees decided to install an electric blower, which 
would do away with the old bellows entirely and give a heavier and uniform 
pressure. This was installed in 1908 at a cost of $325. 

On October 2, 1906 the Trustees record, “that Mrs. McChesney requested 
permission for an organ recital by Mark Andrews.” This was referred to the 
Session and the recital was given in the church. This was the beginning of an 
association between the church and Mr. Andrews which continued over a number 
of years. Mrs. McChesney had been taking organ lessons with Mr. Andrews, 
and to assist her in her choir work, he had instructed the choir at rehearsals 
on Friday evenings. On Dec. 1, 1908 the Trustees “conferred with C. B. Crane 
from the Session with reference to raising money to pay for continued in- 
struction of the choir under Prof. Mark Andrews. Voted to appropriate $5 per 
week for 3 months.” This indicates that Mr. Andrews had been instructing 
the choir previous to this time. The following year his services were continued 
and afterward prolonged until 1913 when Mr. Collin Campbell MacGregor acted 
as director until 1914, Following him Mr. H. L. Codschalk was employed as 
organist and director to April 1915. 

On Feb. 2, 1915, “the use of the church was granted to the Choral Union 
for $15.” This society, whose official name was the Caldwell Choral Club, was 
organized by Prof. Rafael Navarro. It was a community project participated in 
by about 75 of the interested singers of the community. In 1917 “the Choral 
Society was allowed the use of the Lecture Room on Tuesday evenings’, for 
rehearsals.. Mr. Navarro was engaged as choir master from the Fall of 1915 
until his death in the Spring of 1918. The Choral Club was succeeded in 1919 
by the Caldwell Choral Society under the direction of Mr. I. T. Francis, which 
continued until 1924. 

After Prof. Navarro’s death Mr. Andrews was requested to again take up 
the instruction of the choir, which he did for about a year. The arrangement 
was not entirely satisfactory, so, after considerable study, the Session on March, 
®, 1919 voted: “That a music committee of four be appointed for one year,— 
Fld. Lockward to represent the Session;—A. E. Marr, the Trustees ;—Mrs. 
Oakley Cook, the congregation and William A. Crane, the choir: their duty 
being to find out the needs and condition of the choir and report back to Session.” 
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This committee was “granted reasonable power in the matter of additional 
expense for choir work”, by the Trustees. 

The music committee traversed the whole musical program of the church, 
and, after conferences with Mr. Andrews and Mrs. McChesney, it was agreed 
that the absence of the director to conduct the choir for the church services 
precluded best work by the choir. Both Mrs. McChesney and Mr. Andrews 
recognized the logic of this conclusion, and voluntarily tendered their resig- 
nations in order that the committee might be free to engage an organist trained 
in choir direction also. 

The Music Committee took immediate steps toward procuring the desired 
leader, and on March 24, 1919 reported the engagement of one of good repu- 
tation in the person of Mr. Clarence E. Turner, who had occupied several 
positions in New York. His salary was placed at $800 per year. 

Mr. Turner was about to receive his discharge as an oiler on a naval vessel 
and was anxious to resume the more congenial employment at the keyboard 
of an organ. For two weeks Mrs. Cook substituted at the organ, after which 
Mr. Turner assumed the duties of organist and choir director. At a congrega- 
tional meeting held April 7, 1919, “A rising and unanimous vote of thanks was 
tendered to Mrs. J. B. McChesney, the retiring organist, for her many years of 
faithful service and untiring efforts to improve the music of the church.” A 
short time afterward a reception was given Mrs. McChesney by the congregation 
and she was presented with a beautiful silver service in recognition of her thirty 
years of service as organist. 

A weakness which seems to inhere in all volunteer choirs was here present; 
namely, the apparent irresponsibility among its members as to attendance. 
Often there would be a good attendance at rehearsal but not enough present 
at the service to render an anthem; conversely, after such a poor turnout as 
to make rehearsal impossible, there might be on Sunday morning a full choir, — 
with nothing prepared to sing. Furthermore the lack of solo voices curtailed — 
the repertory to a large extent. The new Music Committee determined to over- 
come these difficulties by engaging a solo quartet. 

Hearing that the Presbyterian church in Passaic was releasing its quartet, 
the committee, together with Mr. Turner, attended a service for an audition, 
when, after negotiation, they engaged Mr. Carson, tenor and Miss Gladys B. 
Burns, soprano. These, together with Miss Ruth D. Morrow, alto, of Bloomfield, 
and Mr. Samuel J. Shoemaker, baritone, of Caldwell comprised the quartet 
around whom the re-organized choir was built. After a few weeks Mr. Carson 
and Miss Morrow resigned, and their places were filled by Mr. Henry Stranahan 
of Newark, and Mrs. Edythe M. Griffin of Caldwell, respectively. Mrs. Griffin 
was followed in 1924 by Miss Lillie B. Guernsey of East Orange, who filled the — 
position of alto soloist, faithfully and acceptably until her resignation in 1944 
—a period of twenty years. 

In engaging professional musicians the Music Committee, in order to fore- 
stall any accusation of favoritism, established the policy of engaging no member — 
of the church in such capacity, and that procedure pertained throughout the 
following years. 

In the meantime the ladies had sewn choir gowns from material bought by 
the Trustees. These gowns were of solid black and resembled smocks, rather 
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than vestments. They made a good appearance back of the choir rail, but, when 
viewed away from that screen had a decidedly “bob-tailed” look. However, they 
added greatly to the worshipful atmosphere of the services, as the varied styles 
and colors of the choir ladies’ dresses and head gear had often distracted the 
attention of the congregation.:—albeit, certain staid church members were 
fearful that it might be a step toward ritualism. 

And now the condition of the organ became such as to make further expense 
for repairs false economy. The only solution seemed to be a new instrument. 
Mr. Turner, who had been accustomed to playing a modern instrument, was a 
strong advocate for a new one. After due congregational action and an active 
canvass, as has been previously related, funds were collected and a new instru- 
ment purchased. 

By comparison of the specifications, it will be seen that the new instrument 
had a greater range by three notes, and that in addition to the Great, Swell and 
Pedal organs there was provided a Choir organ and Chimes, with a three 
manual console. The installation of the new organ and the interest aroused by 
the plays and concerts given by the choir under Mr. Turner’s able leadership for 
the benefit of the organ fund, reacted favorably upon the choir, which became 
an enthusiastic hardworking organization with a strong “esprit-de-corps.” 
Among these entertainments, “Ye olde Folkes Concert”, given on Nov. 9, 1922 
was most successful. The program lists the following singers:— 


SOPRANO ALTO 
Mistress Alice Crane *Goodwife Bessie A. Bell 
*Mistress Catherine Douglas Goodwife Edythe M. Griffin 
Mistress Helene FE. Forker Mistress Esther Hawthorne 
Goodwife F. W. Geissler Mistress Alma M. Price 
Mistress Margaret Hopper Mistress Dora M. Pierce 
*Goodwife Joseph Moore *Goodwife Ada B. Moore 
*Goodwife Charles D. Robb Mistress Helen Marr 
Goodwife Percy L. Teed *Mistress Dorothy Reid 
Goodwife C. E. Turner *Coodwife W. G. Sharwell 
*Mistress Elise Uchtman Mistress Dorothea C. Wurthmann 
*Mistress Emma Youngman 

BASS TENOR 

Goodman William A. Crane Goodman Harry D. Adams 
Goodman Clarence C. Griffin Goodman William L. Flavelle 
Goodman Lynn G. Lockward Goodman H. A. Graham 
*Goodman A. H. Reddall Goodman Walter B. Hall 
*Goodman Charles D. Robb *Goodman Joseph Moore 
Goodman Samuel Shoemaker *Goodman Ernest Smith 


Goodman Clarence Turner will direct ye singing 
Goodwife Lockward will accompany on ye harpsichord. 
[* Assistant artists. ] 

It was at this juncture that Mr. Turner’s resignation greatly upset both the 
choir and congregation. All felt, however, that his talents merited a larger field 
of activity, and when he accepted a position in a large church and synagogue 
in New York, his resignation was accepted with regret and a blessing upon his 
larger work. The following resolution adopted at the annual meeting on April 
3, 1923 reflects this feeling :— 

“Whereas, Mr. Clarence E. Turner is about to relinquish his position as organ- 
ist and choirmaster, therefore be it 
Resolved, that we, the members of the First Presbyterian Church of Caldwell, 
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New Jersey, in annual meeting assembled, take this opportunity to express our ap- 
preciation of his faithful and efficient services in establishing a high musical stand- 
_ ard and in making the music of our church a so vital part of Divine worship, and 

be it further, Resolved, that these resolutions be spread on the minutes and an 

engrossed copy forwarded to Mr. Turner.” 

Mr. Turner patronized the matrimonial potentialities of the choir by marrying 
Miss Maude Rickerich, a faithful member of the choir. 

Mr. Turner was succeeded almost immediately by Irvin Torrence Francis, 
director of the Caldwell Choral Society and temporary organist of the Caldwell 
Baptist Church. Mr. Francis was the Essex County Agricultural Agent, with 
offices in Caldwell, and he pursued his musical activities as an avocation. His 
special talent was in choir training, and under his direction the Caldwell Choral 
Society was awarded first place in a contest between choral societies in the 
Newark district, and the chorus of the Caldwell Women’s Club was awarded first 
honors in a nation-wide contest among women’s choruses held in Atlantic City. 
This award brought with it a grand piano, which was left in the Lecture room 
of the church to be used until the new Women’s Club building was completed. 
A reception committee of the town as a whole received the chorus with enthusi- 
astic acclaim when they alighted from the train at the Pennsylvania station in 
Newark, whence they were escorted home by a motorcade of about fiftv cars. 

Mr. Francis was also expert in program building, and under his leadership 
the Caldwell Presbyterian Church choir acquired a county-wide recognition. 
He introduced candle-light services for Christmas and Easter, which drew 
audiences from miles around and packed the church. At one Christmas service 
all standing room was filled, and over a hundred people were turned away at 
the door. On one such occasion the auditorium was lit solely by candles placed 
on the window ledges and in tall candle-sticks attached to the ends of every 
third pew on each of the aisles. The junior and senior choirs came in proces- 
sional, holding lighted candles. After a program of Christmas music, the choir 
extinguished their candles, and those in the auditorium were put out by Boy 
Scouts, placed at strategical stations. In utter darkness Mr. Stearns then gave 
a short talk on the condition of the world in darkness and despair, before the 
first Christmas. He then lit a master candle on the pulpit, and from this the Boy 
Scouts, marching up in rank, lit their candles and from them restored the lights 
in the auditorium. The choirs then returned in recessional, each in turn lighting 
his candle at the master candle—symbolizing the world-wide spread of the 
Gospel. The whole audience was awed in silence of worship. 

Several like services were held, but the Trustees deemed that the fire hazard 
was so great that they put a ban on further performances. Electric candles were 
tried for one year, but, without the pleasing, flickering light of the real candles, 
the effect produced was just what it was—a disappointing imitation. 

Another type of program, which drew large audiences, was the Popular 
Musical Service. Members of the congregation were requested to submit their 
favorite hymns and anthems, which, after special preparation, were rendered at 
a special service, by the choir to the delight and spiritual uplift of a church 
filled to overflowing. 

Mr. Francis’ magnetic personality and leadership drew singers from sur- 
rounding communities to participate in the work of the choir. Three or four 
members of his chorus in Newton, N. J.—38 miles away—drove to Caldwell 
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twice a week to sing in the choir, and there were others who came from Verona, 
Livingston, Morristown and Fair Lawn. 

In the winter of 1924 Mr. Shoemaker removed from Caldwell and resigned 
as baritone soloist in the choir. His place was taken by Mr. Jesse L. Forker of 
Newark, whose sister, Miss Helene Forker had succeeded Miss Burns as soprano 
in 1922, Miss Forker was followed in 1934 by Mrs. Lucy Porter Schoff, who 
in turn was succeeded by Miss Florence Yordy. In 1923 Mr. Raymond Howell 
came as tenor soloist, to succeed Mr. Stranahan, who, yielding to the matrimonial 
influences of the choir, had married Miss Burns. In 1924. the position of tenor 
soloist was assumed by Mr. Carl Viard, whose place was taken, a little after a 
year, by Mr. Leeland Johnson, soon followed by Mr. Fred Baldwin of Bloomfield 
in 1926, who, in turn, was succeeded by Mr. Ernest C. Smith, Jr., who continued 
in service until Oct. 28, 1934, when he took part in a farewell service. Mr. 
Forker rendered continuous and efficient service until Oct. 27, 1946, when he 
resigned to undertake a larger work, after a period of twenty-two years. Miss 
Yordy resigned about 1940, and her successor, Mrs. Gertrude Decker, a few 
years later. 

One of the high spots of the 150th anniversary was the Old Folks Concert by 
the choir. This concert was begun with a piano solo by the one-time organist, 
Mrs. Lewis G. Lockward, then in her eighty-eighth year. She rendered, from 
memory, variation on Haydn’s “Austrian Hymn”, with considerable dexterity— 
but “got stuck” in the middle. After three attempts, in disgust, she retired back 
stage to a comfortable rocking chair, and before long fell asleep, when her 
dream of “Ye Olde Singing School” was brought to life by the choir, who came 
trooping in through the auditorium in old fashioned costumes. The impromptu 
program was greatly enjoyed by the audience, many of whom entered into the 
spirit of the occasion by appearing in old costumes. A feature of this concert 
were several Hungarian folk songs sung by a chorus from the Magyar Pres- 
byterian Church. 

CHOIR MEMBERS. 


Irvin Torrence Francis — Director 
Helen L. S. Lockward — Accompanist. 


Soprano Alto 
Florence Yordy, Soloist Lillie B. Guernsey, Soloist 
Lillian Davidson Lillian Forker 
Carolyn Geissler Esther Giles 
Marguerite Goodman Harriet Hagel 
Ruth Lockward Isabelle F. Hermann 
Olive Lovell Arlene Kimberly 
Elsie McCurdy Helen Jenks Lockward 
Barbara Ring Dorothea Wurthmann 


Elizabeth Ring 
Doris Scharling 
Neva R. Wilson 


Tenor Bass 
Ernest C. Smith, Jr., Soloist Jesse L. Forker, Soloist 
Richard Cushwa William A. Crane 
William Flavelle Charles Hermann 
Frederick Geissler Aaron Holmes 
Fdward Hagel Donald G. Lockward 
Arthur Kimberly Lynn G. Lockward 


Charles Smiley 
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Choir members also took the part of members of the congregation in the 
pageant at the organization meeting of the church. 


The choir did not confine itself to the musical program of the church only, 
but assisted in benevolent projects. They gave concerts and minstrel shows and 
from the proceeds, among other things, purchased a grand piano for the Lecture 
room and distributed baskets of provisions and clothing to needy families at 
Thanksgiving and Christmas time. The following report appears in the congre- 
gational minutes at the annual meeting April 3, 1933 :— 





Receipts Disbursements 
Spring concert $128.00 Payment on piano $175.00 
Comm. sale of Ben Hur Flowers & Gifts 48.25 
tickets PR 
Roseville Church, Lenten Laundering robes 10.00 
service 10.00 
Minstrel show at Caldwell 88.08 Exp. concert & minstrels 67.33 
Minstrel show at Hackensack 25.00 Relief work 52.79 
Dues 50.00 
$326.87 $353.37 


It has been previously stated that in 1933, on account of diminishing receipts, 
it was voted by the congregation that, “if the money could not be raised, the 
contracts with the quartet would be terminated on thirty days’ notice.” The 
quartet voluntarily accepted a reduction of about two-thirds in their salaries, 
and under this arrangement their services were continued for another year. 
However, the receipts continued to diminish, and the following year the Trustees 
gave notice to the quartet that their services would be discontinued. 


When this action was apprehended, certain music-lovers in the congregation 
besought the chairman of the music committee to take measures to continue the 
quartet, even agreeing to contribute to a fund for the purpose. The matter was 
brought before the Session, and the music committee authorized to solicit funds 
provided the donors agreed not to curtail their contributions to the current 
expense budget of the church. The Trustees stuck to their decision that the 
quartet should be dismissed, and so, a special Sunday-afternoon musical service — 
was arranged by the music committee as a farewell to the quartet. A note of 
sadness prevailed throughout the large assembly during the first part of the 
program. In the intermission the chairman of the music committee addressed 
the audience, dwelling upon the disappointment of all in the contemplation of 
the loss of the quartet. He then told of the desire of many of the congregation 
to start a subscription to continue their services, but not to reduce contributions — 
to the current expense budget. Subscription cards were distributed, giving those 
present an opportunity to contribute under this condition, if so desiring. The 
response was so generous as to make it apparent that sufficient funds had been 
subscribed to continue the quartet for another year; whereupon, the whole 
complexion of the meeting was turned from sadness into joy, and the second 
half of the program was rendered by the choir with a vigor and vivacity sadly — 
missing in the first part. 

The Trustees, in chagrin, protested to the Session that the music committee — 
had contravened the action of the congregational meeting, but in view of the — 
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fact that the money had been subscribed, refrained from pressing the point, 
and were soon reconciled to the arrangement. This was continued by congre- 
gational action for four or five years, until the receipts for current expense 
picked up, and the quartet salaries were again placed in the budget. The music 
committee was given a vote of thanks for bridging the interim. 


As has been previously stated music has always played an important part in 
the service of this church. There have been volunteer singers from time im- 
memorial. In 1928 it became apparent that the children were being neglected in 
this important branch of the work, so Mr. Frederick W. Lutz undertook, without 
compensation, the training of a junior choir, with creditable results. However, 
in November 1931, he willingly relinquished his place to Mr. Francis, who 
assumed the training of the youngsters for a fee of five dollars per week. The 
Junior Choir was conducted as a non-sectarian organization, but when the 
Session became aware of this arrangement, they ruled that it be made presby- 
terian, and Mr. Francis, instead of a regular fee, was authorized to collect ten 
cents per week from each member of the choir up to the sum of five dollars; 
the balance over this amount to go to the Choir Mothers’ Guild, who assisted in 
the supervisory work. This arrangement proved unsatisfactory, so in 1935 the 
sum of $100 was placed in the current expense budget of the church for the 
Junior Choir. Later the Junior Choir was placed under the jurisdiction of the 
music committee and its expense included in the budget for music. The work 
has been expanded until it includes a Carol Choir, Junior Choir, Boys’ Choir, 


Girls’ Choir and Church Choir. 


Mr. Francis continued as Organist and Choir Director until 1935, when he 
was obliged to retire on account of illness. In the summer of 1935 he accompanied 
an Oxford Group to Europe, where the strain of continuous meetings was so 
great as to induce a paralytic stroke on his return, which incapacitated him 
from that time. His early improvement gave hopes of his recovery, so Mrs. 
Lynn G. Lockward, the choir accompanist, was engaged temporarily as organist 
at five dollars per week, and Mr. Forker, baritone soloist, was commissioned 
as Choir Director at $1.50 per week. Mr. Francis’ full salary was paid for three 
months, and after that for about two years, what was left after deducting ex- 
penses for substitutes was paid him. Mrs. Helen MaclIlvaine was put in charge 
of the Junior Choir. 


In the fall of 1937 it became apparent that Mr. Francis would be unable 
ever to resume his duties. The Music committee thereupon decided to return 
to the policy of a combined organist and choir director, and engaged Mr. Harold 
E. Kuhn, Supervisor of Music in the Caldwell schools, for the position. It was 
hoped that through his connections, recruits for the choir might be obtained 
from among his High School Students, but this hope was never realized. Mr. 
Kuhn was succeeded after two or three years by Mr. Edgar E. Seymour, former 
organist and choir director in the Park Methodist Church of Bloomfield. He 
continued his services as Minister of Music from the spring of 1940 to the 
spring of 1943. The same day, May 5, 1940, he took his place at the keyboard, 
Mrs. Gertrude Decker assumed the position of soprano soloist. 

In the spring of 1943 Prof. John Gaius Baumgartner was engaged as Choir 
Director and Miss Ruth Russell as Organist. Mr. Baumgartner was instructor 
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in voice culture at the Westminster Choir School at Princeton, N. J., and during 
his incumbency the policy of the music committee was reversed. He followed 
the procedure of the Westminster School wherein it was deemed desirable to 
do away with paid soloists as far as possible, and to develop soloists from 
among the volunteer singers. However, for a year the quartet were retained, 
but the following year, perceiving the trend of this policy, Mrs. Decker and 
Miss Guernsey resigned. It was found that the lack of men’s voices necessitated 
the retention of the men soloists, and Mr. Forker and Mr. Watson did not resign 
until two years later. 

Mr. Baumgartner’s forte was voice culture and tone production in his chorus 
members, and under him the quality of singing was much improved, and his 
influence is still discernible in those who served under him. He had no ex- 
perience in choir direction, and took this position as a beginning in that di- 
rection. His sudden, untimely death in 1946, while attending a musical con- 
vent:on in Ohio, brought to a termination his cordial and profitable association 
with the church, and cast a shadow of sadness over choir and congregation. 

One of the highlights of his incumbency was a rendition of Handel’s “Mes- 
siah” at Christmas time in 1945, when the cho‘r was assisted by the Westminster 
faculty quartet, comprising Eleanor Porter, Soprano; Nena Williams, Contralto; 
Harold Hedgpeth, Tenor and John Baumgartner, Bass. Miss Russell’s masterly 
execution at the console added much to the outstanding perfection of this per- 
formance. This service will ever hold a hallowed place in the memories of all 
those who heard and participated. 


The choir under Mr. Baumgartner was comprised of the following mem- 
bers:— 


SOPRANO ALTO 
Mrs. N. F. Brydon Mrs. George R. Crosby 
Mrs. Catherine Cunningham Mrs. William P. George 
Miss Mabel Dunkirk Mrs. Wallace Giles 
Miss Marguerite Goodman Mrs. Edward C. Hagel 
Mrs. William Hevert Mrs. Arthur Kimberly 
Miss Ruth Lockward Mrs. Donald G. Lockward 
Mrs. Chas. A. Maine Mrs. Robert Wilson 


Mrs. William H. Pace 
Mrs. Wayne Timmerman 
Mrs. William Vogel 
Mrs. A. E. Wilde 

Mrs. Ralph Wilson 

Miss Ruth Wilkins 


TENOR BASS 
R. A. Dickson William A. Crane 
Edward C. Hagel Jesse L. Forker 
Maxwell M. Hobkirk Donald G. Lockward 
Arthur Kimberly Lynn G. Lockward 
Robert Vogel F. M. Rugg 
M. Ellwood Watson George Dancy. 


It is interesting to note the change in the personnel of the choir over the 
passing years. And now the history of the musical activities of the church has 
been traced from the very beginnings to the 160th anniversary. It is hoped that 
it will be of interest and provide an incentive to those who may carry on the 
work in the future. 
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APPENDIX C. 


Historical Sermon 
By Rev. Richard F. Cleveland 


(The appended sermon is preserved in the archives of the church. It is 
written in long hand on 7” x 8” note paper, hand stitched into a thin booklet. 
The abbreviations, short-hand symbols and hasty penmanship make it hard to 
read in places. There are several inaccuracies, much as if the writer depended 
on recollection, rather than documentary evidence. Parts of this sermon are 
based on a Thanksgiving discourse delivered December 6th, 1797 by Mr. Grover, 
and are the only example of the latter’s literary style preserved to us.) 


* % * % % 


i Pe Noe from Historical Sermon, by Rev. R. F. Cleveland, Jan. 1838. 
Caldwell. | 

“This region was settled, according to the best authorities about 1720. The 
soil being rich & fertile and the title to land uncertain, numbers were induced 
to set themselves down upon it, without due consideration in this matter. About 
1787, a Society was formed and a church built in Horseneck. [There is a question 
as to this date of 1787. If it refers to the Dutch, their first settlement was about 
1703, in Acquackanong, and not in Horse-neck; and the Reformed Church in 
Acquackanong (Fairfield), which, according to their records, was founded 
about 1720. It could not refer to the First Presbyterian Church in Horse-neck, 
because later in this sermon, it is stated that this church was organized in 1784. 
It may refer to the incorporation meeting in 1787.] Here religious meetings were 
held from time to time by a Mr. Riker; a certain Mr. Dean also a separatist 
preacher, made frequent excursions thro’ the region and was heard by many, 
but often treated with rudeness and profanity. 

“The people were, at this time, uncultivated in the extreme, and lived with 
little regard to law, human or Divine. All over these hills & mountains and thro’t 
these vallies, were scattered people, who disregarded the Sabbath, but as a day 
of sports, many of them of the rudest kind. The fact that many Indians at that 
time infested these parts, with whom such a population was fain to mix, cor- 
rupting and being corrupted, tended much to extend and increase depraved 
manners and sp-ritual degradation. Added to this a vexatious harrassing lawsuit, 
instituted for the recovery of land titles and which continued 25 years, from 
the year "45 to ’70 threw many out of the whole possession of their property, 
or exhausted all, and more than all, of the products of the’r labor, to repurchase 
of the legal proprietors, the land which they had already paid for and painfully 
improved. Such transactions and these efforts were sadly fitted to produce 
discouragement and desperation. 

“In spite of all these evils and miseries, the t!me was now approaching for 
God to say, ‘let there be light.’ The Highest Himself was preparing to establish 
Zion here, and to raise up from these dry bones of the valley a numerous 
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progeny, of whom it may be said to their honor and to honor of Zion; “This 
and that one was born in her.’ 


“After the date of ’70 this people began to call on the name of the Lord. 
Serious attention to matters of religion increased. The neighboring ministers 
kindly visited and preached among them from time to time. They were united 
and harmonious in sentiment and action. In the year ’79 thro’ the instrumentality 
of Thos. Gould and others, nearly 100 acres of land in the centre of the place 
was obtained as a Parsonage. This was a free donation of 3 gentlemen, to whom 
large landed estates had accrued, as the result of the proprietors lawsuit, to 
wit: Caleb Hatfield [Hetfield], Noah Crane and Wm. Crane. About this time 
also some laudable attempts were made to erect a house for public worship; 
but hostilities commencing between Gt. Britain and her colonies, the attempt 
was relinquished, and the distressing and demoralizing scenes of the Revolu- 
tionary war, overspread this region again with vice, distress and poverty. 


“Nevertheless the Most High Himself had purposed to establish Zion here, 


and in the year 82 near the close of the war, by the arduous exertions of the. 


people, was built the original parsonage and meeting house, which after several 
years of arduous exertion, was completed. In the meantime and simultaneously 
with this protracted effort, the Lord was pleased to pour upon this people, the 
dews of this heavenly blessings. Many became the subjects of sound and saving 
conversions and many others were signally reformed, and the little handful of 
spiritual worshipers of God were much encouraged and strengthened. The 
neighboring ministers continued their kind offices, particularly the Rev. Messrs 
Chapman and Caldwell (killed in ’81)—the latter of whom was peculiarly 
helpful, both of counsel and assistance. The parsonage meadow in the Little 
Piece, was procured thro’ his exertions, and his uniform and fraternal kindness 
won the hearts of the people and made them confer on him the gratitude and 
distinction of calling the town after his name. 


“The year 84 was memorable as the birth day of our ecclesiastical existence, 
when the Lord laid the foundations of that Zion, which he had purposed to 
establish here forever. 53 years ago the 3d of Dec. a church was solemnly 
embodied, consisting of 40 members. The solemnities of the day were conducted 
and the sermon preached by Mr. Chapman. The general form of the church was 
at first, Presbyterian, but its discipline was Congregational. Solemn church 
conferences, days of prayer, and the performances of watch and discussion, 
frequently held, were the swathing bands in which this infant church was cher- 
ished. These means devoutly and decently attended to, tended greatly to increase 
and strengthen all its graces and fit it to act in its new corporate capacity with 
vigor and success. 


“Of the individuals who constituted this church 2 only remain, Gen’l Gould 
and Miss Elizabeth Baldwin. From this time the church enjoyed the ministerial 
labors of the Rev. Mr. Chapman, Shepherd, Joseph Grover, Miller, and Jones, 
of whom Mr. Shepherd, a licensed candidate, labored as a stated supply, for 
nearly two years. He was possessed of a lively imagination and good natural 
parts, but owing to want of unanimity in the people, in the attempts to settle 
him, he departed from among them; an event which subsequent occurrences in 
his history proves to have been a very kind providence. The differences arising 
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about Mr. Shepherd were soon merged again in Xtian amity, and mutual love 
and fellowship returned to bless their sacramental feast. 

“Jan. 7, 1787 Ste’n Grover, 28 years of age, then a licentiate, preached his 
first sermon, from Matt. 6:33, ‘Seek ye first &’ and in the evening from John 
1:36, ‘And looking upon Jesus as he walked, he saith, Behold &c.’ These were 
the 28 & 29th sermons he preached, and for this day he received 12 shillings. 
From that date he preached here as a candidate, spending part of his time 
abroad, till July 23rd °88, when agreeably to a unanimous call of both church 
and Congregation he was solemnly ordained to the Gospel ministry (by Morris 
Presy—uncertain) and took the pastoral charge of this people, who from that 
time were confirmed in the enjoyment of all the stated ordinances of the Gospel. 
Thus did the Most High Himself go on to establish Zion in this place. 

“The Church officers elected on the formation of the church were 6 elders, 
to wit; Samuel Crane, Silas Baldwin, Geo. Personet, Joseph Harrison, Aaron 
Tompkins & William Gould, of whom the first two acted as deacons and the 
last as clerk of the Session. Of these, the last mentioned, Gen’l Gould, still 
remains an active officer of the church, having served it in that capacity during 
the whole of its existence, a period of more than 53 years. 

“From the foundation of the church till the installation of Mr. Grover 10 
or 12 were added to the church. From the date of his settlement entire harmony 
prevailed with the exception of Abraham Noe’s wife, who after much prayer 
and pains on the part of the church, renounced the principles of its discipline 
and left its communion. No great awakening occurred for several years tho’ 
considerable additions from time to time were made to the communion of the 
church, while the regular and faithful ministrations of the Gospel and its or- 
dinances provided a decidedly happy reformation in manners and morals. In 
the mean time a house was erected and a flourishing school opened and the 
way then prepared for another and very important step in the establishment 
of our Zion. 

“At the annual meeting, Jan. "92 Mr. Grover preached a sermon on the 
importance and duty of building a meeting house, from Hag. 1:1—9. This 
awakened a vigorous and united resolution in the minds of the people to rise 
and build. After long perseverance amid many difficulties, on the 6th July ’93 
the frame of this house was raised. The joy and shouts of the people on this 
memorable day were mingled with the lamentations in the Pastor’s house over 
the death of his first born son. The work of completing the house went forward. 
It was urged forward from time to time by sermons from the Pastor, among 
which we find one dated Nov. 1, ’94 from Hag. 1; 4, ‘Is it time for you &c.’ & 
another at the annual meeting Jan. 1, 95, Hag. 2:4. 

“Some difficulty occurred in the church about this time, in the course of 
which one of the elders became separated from the church, to the wounding and 
hurt of many; tho’ the peace of the church remained on the whole unbroken 
and the work of building went forward till April 96, when the house was ready 
for the reception of the Congregation. 

“On the 6th of April ’96 the Pastor preached the dedication sermon from 
Ps. 132:8. The congregation on this occasion was large to overflowing and the 
interest taken in the event was in accordance with its interesting nature. So 
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I repeat, the Highest Himself was completing his gracious purpose to establish 
Zion in this place. The Congregation now possessed a large parsonage and house, 
a beautiful meeting house, and a minister in whom their hearts were united. 
Great desires of the people to have the house a birth place of souls. 


“In a short time after, to use the words of the Pastor, ‘The Lord covered 
his house and its builders, together with their offspring, under the shadow of 
his wings’. In June the same season he adds: ‘It pleased the Lord to begin a 
glorious work of grace. Seriousness appeared among the people in general and 
several persons were struck under great conviction and concern about their 
souls, and became hopefully converted. These appeared like the first droppings 
before a mighty shower. In July and August the concern became pretty general 
in the Congregation. All classes were affected and all merry meeting among 
the youth were turned into solemn meetings for prayer. My house, instead of 
the tavern was resorted to, and enquiring souls truly flocked around this house 
of the Lord and his ministers, as doves flock to their windows before a rising 


storm. Some were bowed down under the deepest sense of their guilt and misery, . 


and others rejoicing in redeeming love. In Sept. the work seemed like a mighty 
torrent and to bear down all before it. As for those who were not deeply affected, 
their mouths were mostly stopped, so that all became dumb before God’. 


“It appeared according to the best calculation that for about 6 weeks 3 souls 
a day were brought to rejoice before the Lord. As a consequence of this revival, 
at the communion in Oct. ninety-five persons were admitted to the church: all 
of whom had hopefully experienced a work of grace upon their hearts, since 
the previous communion in July, (32 of them were baptised.) Among these were 
Jeptha Pierson, Caleb Crane, Jr., Phebe Harrison, Mary Crane, & Phebe Steele. 
The following Jan. 46 more were added as the fruit of the continued revival, 
among whom were Mary Sanford, Rufus and Sam’l Harrison; for several suc- 
cessive communions large accessions were made to the church, among whom 
we notice Oct. 98, Jno. Provost, Noah and Esther Sayre, Mary Dobbins and 
Mehitable Gould: Jan. 1800 John and Sarah Mead. 


“Before this, Jan. ’95 the following church officers were elected, to wit: 
Joseph Baldwin, Enos Martin, Sam’l Tompkins and Jonathan Crane. 


“These things done for our Zion in the days of his espousals were noised 
abroad, and drew many from a distance, all around, to behold the wonders of 
Redeeming love, some to rejoice and some to speculate; but many were wounded 
by the way and returned with bleeding hearts. After the building of the church 
and the illustrious revival which followed, on Dec. 6, 97 Mr. Grover delivered 
an appropriate Thanksgiving sermon from 1 Saml. 7:12. From this sermon I 
have derived the most material facts in the preceding relation. From this period I 
must, for the want of authentic materials, be more general in the account I shall 
give, at-least till we arrive near the present date and within the verge of our 
own immediate recollection. Indeed there is probably no call for a particular 
narration, for many years subsequent. 

“The Highest had now established his Zion here. The trials and achievements 
of the Ist undertaking being over, all things were settled and the Lord gave 
the people from all their fears and difficulties round about, and the general tenor 
of the church’s progress was peace and prosperity. 





' 





“In Nov. 1803 a considerable accession was made to the church, in which 
we find the names of Uzal Harrison, and in June 1806, as the result of an ex- 
traordinary service, the largest number at any one time were added to the 
church, amounting to 152. Among whom were Hetty Douglass, Stephen Gould, 
Wm. G. Crane, Geo. Martin, Rosalinda Grover, Nath’l Crane and Jno. Dobbins. 
In 1814 another large addition occurs of 61.—among whom our Jared and Wells 
Harrison, Jos’-h Dobbins and Cyrus Harrison. 


“The subsequent history of the church exhibits frequent additions to the 
number of the Communicants but we meet with no general and melting season 
of revival, like the early ones spoken of. It is obvious that owing to several 
unhappy causes a leaven of discontent and mutual discussion has gotten place 
within this peaceful Zion which, during the latter years had marred the beauty 
and obstructed the prosperity of the Lord’s inheritance. Of this and its causes 
and progress and results, it is not our purpose now particularly to speak. 


“In the year 1819, Oct. 3, the following persons were set apart to office in 
the church, to wit; Sam’l Perry, Nath’l Douglass, Rufus Harrison, and Sam’l 
Gould. In the year 1825, Apr. 1, the following were ordained in addition, David 
Harrison, Caleb Crane, Geo. P. Martin, Sam’l Harrison & C. S. Crane. 

“In April 1831 the church passed by its own regular and solemn act from 
the Cong’l to the Pres’n form of government, in communion with the Pres’y 
of Newark, at which time the following additional officers were elected, Sam’l 
Harrison, Nat’l S. Crane, Jared F. Harrison, David Mintonye, Henry S. Har- 
rison and Jonathen Provost. The autumn preceding the Rev. Baker Johnson 
was installed as colleague with Mr. Grover. 

“This relation continued till the autumn of 1833, when Mr. Johnson was 
dismissed. During Mr. Johnson’s ministry, several accessions were made to the 
church and various efforts were made to improve the condition and efficiency 
of the church. 

“After the lapse of about a year, I became your minister, on the resignation 
of Mr. Grover in Nov. 1834. The subsequent history of the church, till within 
a year past, has been full of painful interest. I have neither time nor inclination 
to speak particularly of it—only so far as to record the sudden and lamented 
death of the venerable and endeared first Pastor of the church, the spiritual 
father of its children, and the sharer of its fortunes, who died June 22, 1836.— 
48 years and 1 month from the day of his ordination and 50 within 6 mo. from 
his lst sermon among you as a candidate. 

“Since the foundation of this church it is computed to have contained more 
than 1200 members, a full 1000 of whom, it is anticipated will encircle my 
venerable predecessor as seals to his ministry and gems in his crown of rejoicing, 
before the glorified redeemer. | 

“Time will suffice at this time, only to lay before you farther, the appropriate 
history of the past years, and on this it becomes us to meditate with penitence, 
gratitude and holy resolution in increased and perpetual devotion. Some 
very interesting particulars, as being matters of record in the reg'ster of the 
church and session, and hence they are fresh in the recollection of you 
all, I am willing, rather therefore desire, to improve them in a manner becoming 
the obligations under which they lay us. 
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“The statistical church details of the past year are as follows: the church 
has been diminished by 25, of these 15 have been dismissed to join other 
churches, 2 have been separated from the communion of the church by discipline 
& 8 by death. The accessions have been in all 74, the No. of communicants 
greater than last year by 49. The No. of deaths & burials have been 36, several 
instances have been, as you well recollect, marked by circumstances of effecting 
interest. The amount contributed to evangelical objects has been less than in 
preseding ones, if we except what has been paid for 2 Bible distributions; 
if we include this the amount will be about the same as in former years, varying 
from 150 to 200 $. About 300 Bibles & Testaments have been distributed & 
3600 Tracts, including it is supposed 30000 pages; 250 children under S. S. 
instruction. A spirit of activity & evangelical effort has, in many instances, 
shown itself happily on the increase & more, it is believed, had been done to 
promote the order of the Gospel, by the officers & members of the church, than 
in preceding years. 

“As respect the whole event of the dealings of the Most High with & during 
the past year, it has been, as all will acknowledge, a most important crisis, & 
the present constitutes a very distinguished epoch in the whole history of the 
church. The long continued and harassing subjects, which have passed away, 
the storm, which has been turned into calm, the clear atmosphere and the 
blossoming fruit of which appear, where tempests & havoc have been appre- 
hended—the evident overruling hand of the Highest continually exerted for the 
eventual establishment of this Zion, and the clear, plain and high vantage ground 
on which has been placed this church & congregation, have been results beyond 
even our warmest hopes and incredible to aught but a faith wont to observe 
these things and so must have impressed many attentive beholders with lively 
sentiments of the power, loving kindness & faithfulness of Zion’s king. Viewing 
the various changes which for a few years passed have kept the ecclesiastical 
community in agitation & the causes which have existed to generate discord and 
devastation & the ultimate establishment of the Church & Congregation on higher 
& we trust, on holier ground—will certainly make this period an era in the 
church history no less remarkable than any which has preceded in the early 
by-past history of the church, & certainly none could, methinks, be more 
strongly marked with the tokens of the Divine superintendence; none more 
adapted to draw from all the humblest aspirations of thanksgiving. “Not unto 


us &c’.” 
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APPENDIX D. 


Pastors 


JOHN SHEPARD.—Stated pulpit supply, winter of 1784 to fall of 1786. 
_ Never installed as Pastor. 

1—STEPHEN GROVER.—First sermon January 7th, 1787. Called Sept. 2, 
1787. Ordained and installed July 23, 1788. Pastor Emeritus Jan. 1, 
1835. Died in office June 22, 1836. 78th year of age. 

ROBERT B. CAMPFIELD.—Engaged as Assistant Pastor for one year from 

July 1, 1828. Resigned Jan. 1, 1829. 

2—BAKER JOHNSON.—Assistant Pastor May 17, 1830. Co-pastor April 25, 
1831. Installed May 1831. Resignation accepted Oct. 11, 1833. Died 
Oxford, Wis., Oct. 18, 1886. 

3—RICHARD FALLEY CLEVELAND.—Called May 1, 1834. Installed latter 
part of May 1834. Resigned Oct. 5, 1840. Died at Holland Patent, 
N. Y. Oct. 1, 1853. Age 49. 

4—SAMUEL L. TUTTLE.—Called Feb. 22, 1841. Ordained and installed 
March 9, 1841. Resigned March 7, 1849. Died April 16, 1866. Age 51. 

S—ISAAC NEWTON SPRAGUE, D.D.—Called July 1849. Began ministry 
Jan. 1, 1850. Installed March 27, 1850. Resigned Jan. 1, 1869. Died 
at Poultney, Vt., Sept. 9, 1896, in 96th year. 

6—CHARLES TITUS BERRY.—Called Feb. 22, 1869. Started labors March 28, 
1869. Installed May 5, 1869. Resigned May 9, 1894. Last sermon 
preached May 20, 1894. Died Aug. 9, 1926, in 89th year. 

7—HENRY KREIDER DENLINGER.—Pulpit Supply Sept. 1894 to Jan. 1895. 
Called Oct. 31, 1894 to take charge after May 1, 1895. Ordained and in- 
stalled May 31, 1895. Resignation accepted March 1, 1899. Died 
Hartford, Conn. 1948; aged 82. 

8—NELSON BURDICK CHESTER.—Called Sept. 22, 1899. Installed Nov. 21, 
1899. Resigned Jan. 5, 1919. Died in New York in 1936. Age 72. 

9—EDWIN IRA STEARNS.—Called June 17, 1920. Installed July 7, 1920. 
Resignation accepted Feb. 23, 1939. Died Tucson, Arizona, March 7, 
1947, in 71st year. 

10—GEORGE LE ROY WILLETS.—Called Sept. 26, 1939. Installed Nov. 
1, 1939. 


List of Ministers and Missionaries, who were at some time connected with 
this church. This list is doubtless incomplete as no record was kept by the 
church. 

MINISTERS. 
J. C. Moore. 
Joseph Moore. 
Oliver Crane. 


William Neal Cleveland. 

William Parkhurst Tuttle. 

Samuel D. Price, D.D. 

George T. Berry. 

Edward P. Berry. ; 

Norman B. Harrison, D.D. 

Edmond R. Laine, Jr. (Episcopalian). 
Alfred Speer. 

Gibson C. Lockward. (Adventist). 


MISSSIONARIES. 
Ruth Chester (China and Pakistan). 
Edna Francisco (Southern Mountains, China) (Pentecostal). 
Marian C. Lyon (Southern Mountains for a term). 
Lillian Davidson (A year teaching in Egypt). 
Emma B. Smith (Mrs. Norman B. Harrison) (Alaska). 
Ruth Russell Hartmann (Alaska). 
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APPENDIX E. 


Roster Of The Session 


ELECTED ELDER & DEACON. 


Samuel Crane 
Silas Baldwin 


Dec. 3, 1784. 
” 


ELECTED ELDER. 


George Personet 
Joseph Harrison 
Aaron Tompkins 
William Gould 


Joseph Baldwin 
Enos Martin 
Samuel Tompkins 
Jonathan Crane 


Calvin Crane 
Samuel Harrison 
Rufus Harrison 
George P. Martin 
Gen. William Gould 
Nathaniel S. Crane 
Jared F. Harrison 
Jonathan Provost 
Henry S. Harrison 
William G. Crane 
William Lane 
Justus A. Burnett 
Caleb S. Crane 


Dec. 3, 1784. 


Jan. 


Sept. 11, 1837. 


be] 


Nov. 15, 1847. 


be] 


ELECTED FOR FIVE YEARS. 


M. S. Canfield 
S. O. Harrison 


Dec. 1, 1856. 


FOUR ADDITIONAL ELDERS 
ELECTED. 


Zenas C, Crane 
Cornelius H. Jacobus 
Noah O. Baldwin 
Lewis C. Grover 


Dec. 1, 1866. 


” 


” 


TERM OF OFFICE. 


George P. Martin 
William Lane 
Jonathan Provost 
Matthias S. Canfield 
Samuel O. Harrison 


Lewis C. Grover 


1866-1871. 


39 
nn 


Resigned Nov. 27, 1868. 


Zenas C. Crane 
Cornelius H. Jacobus 
Noah Oscar Baldwin 


4ll 


Fea al 


George P. Martin 
Died July 12, 1876. 

William Lane 

M. S. Canfield 

Noah Oscar Baldwin 

Zenas C. Crane 

Samuel O. Harrison 

Asher Crane 

William H. Bond 

P. H. Harrison 

William Lane 

Dr. Edmond R. Laine 

William Price 

M. S. Canfield 

Noah Oscar Baldwin 

Zenas C. Crane 

Samuel O. Harrison 

Asher Crane 

William H. Bond 

P. H. Harrison 

William Lane 

Noah Oscar Baldwin 

Asher Crane 

William H. Bond 

Samuel O. Harrison 

M. S. Canfield 

Dr. Edmond R. Laine 

Zenas C. Crane 
Died July 10, 1883. 

P. H. Harrison 


1872-1876. 


1877-1881. 


bb] 


1882-1886. 


” 


3 


Resigned May 26, 1885. 


William Lane 

Died Feb. 19, 1890. 
Thomas J. Smith 
Asher Crane 


Died March 4, 1888. 


Noah Oscar Baldwin 

William H. Bond 

Thomas Hoage 

R. C. Campbell 

M. S. Canfield 

Dr. Edmond R. Laine 

E. C. Athearn 

James H. Husk 

Dr. Edmond R. Laine 

E. C. Athearn 

Cyrus B. Crane 
Vice-Asher Crane, 


1887-1890. 


1887-1889, 
” 


William H. Bond 
Thomas Hoage 
R. C. Campbell 


Thomas J. Smith 
Noah Oscar Baldwin 
Cyrus B. Crane 


E. C. Athearn 
James H. Husk 
Dr. Edmond R. Laine 


Charles E. Farrington 
William H. Bond 
Thomas Hoage 


Noah Oscar Baldin 
Thomas J. Smith 
Cyrus B. Crane 


Dr. Edmond R. Laine 
E. C. Athearn 
James H. Husk 


Charles E. Farrington 
William H. Bond 
Thomas Hoage 


Cyrus B. Crane 
Noah Oscar Baldwin 
Thomas J. Smith 


Dr. Edmond R. Laine 
Charles E. Wheeler 
John W. Pease 


William H. Bond 
Thomas Hoage 
Charles E. Farrington 


Cyrus B. Crane 

Noah Oscar Baldwin 
Died Nov. 10, 1899. 

Thomas J. Smith 

Dr. Edmond R. Laine 

Charles E. Wheeler 

John W. Pease 


1889-1891. 
3 


1890-1892. 
” 


” 


1891-1893. 


bb 


1892-1894. 


» 


1893-1895. 


” 


1894-1896. 


3 


1895-1897. 


” 


1896-1898. 


” 


1897-1899, 


1898-1900. 


” 


1899-1901. 


” 


1900-1902. 


” 


Resigned Jan. 14, 1902. 


James R. Campbell 


Vice—N. O. Baldwin. 


William H. Bond 
Thomas Hoage 
John M. Mead 
Cyrus B. Crane 
James R. Campbell 
Thomas J. Smith 


Edward Courter 


Vice—John M. Pease 


Dr. Edmond R. Laine 
Edward Courter 
John Espy 

William H. Bond 


Thomas Hoage 
John M. Mead 


1901-1903. 
9 


” 


1902-1904. 


” 


” 


1902. 


1903-1905. 


bd 


1904-1906. 


” 
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Cyrus B. Crane 
James R. Campbell 
Thomas J. Smith 


1905-1907. 


Dr. Edmond R. Laine 1906-1908. 
Edward Courter . 
Died in 1908. 
John Espy os 
Thomas Hoage 1907-1909. 
William H. Bond © 
John M. Mead +2 
Cyrus B. Crane 1908-1910. 


Thomas J. Smith 
James R. Campbell - 
Resigned Mar. 20, 1910. 


Dr. Edmond R. Laine 1909-1911. 
John Espy “ 
C. Earl Hedden “4 
William H. Bond 1910-1912. 


Thomas Hoage 
John M. Mead a 


Charles S. Campbell 1910. 
Vice—James R. Campbell 


Cyrus B. Crane 1911-1913. 
Thomas J. Smith * 
Charles S. Campbell % 


Resigned Mar 31, 1913. 


Asa E. Broadbent 
John R. Matthews 
Dr. Delbert G. Farrington ” 


William H. Bond 1913-1915, 
Died Mar. 11, 1915. 

George W. Andrews 
Died Mar. 16, 1915. 

Lynn G. Lockward * 


Charles A. Munger 1913. 
Vice—Chas. S. Campbell 


1912-1914, 


3? 


Cyrus B. Crane 1914-1916. 
Charles A. Munger nN 
Frank H. Baldwin “i 
John Espy 1915-1917. 
Dr. W. Moore Gould ss 
Louis G. Audette “i 
Asa E. Broadbent 1915. 


Vice—Wm. H. Bond 
Dr. Delbert G. Farrington Re 
Vice—Geo. W. Andrews 
Asa E. Broadbent 1916. 
Dr. Delbert G. Farrington ” 


Lynn G. Lockward " 
Howard C. Paddock = 1917-1919. » 
Charles A. VanDuyne = ” 


” 


Joseph D. Truxton 
Resigned Mar. 20, 1918. 











Charles B. Kingsley 1917-1918. 

Cyrus B. Crane ” 

C. Earl Hedden 4, 

John Espy 1918. 

Dr. W. Moore Gould ” 

Louis G. Audette 2 

Charles B. Kingsley 1919-1921. 
Resigned in 1920. 

Cyrus B. Crane % 

Frank H. Baldwin ? 

John Espy 1919-1920. 

Louis G. Audette yd 

Lynn G. Lockward “4 

Asa E. Broadbent 1919. 
Vice—Jos. D. Truxton 

Howard C. Paddock 1920. 


Chas. A. VanDuyne 
Asa E. Broadbent 4 
Arthur Hall 

M. Henry Collins 
Howard C. Paddock is 
Ernest A. Sanders 
Charles Oscar Baldwin ” 
Howell D. Jeffries > 
John C. Miller 1921. 

Vice—Chas. B. Kingsley 


Lynn G. Lockward 1922-1924. 
H. A. Graham a 
Dr. D. J. Edwards ” 
Died in 1923. 
Giles Van Duyne . 
Millard Van Dien 1922-1923. 
Frank R. Pingry 1922. 
Richard M. Taylor 1923-1924. 


Vice—Dr. D. J. Edwards 


Nelson B. Williamson 1923-1925. 
Louis G. Audette <¢ 
Charles Hoffman a 
Howard C. Paddock 7 
Chas. Oscar Baldwin 1924-1926. 


Samuel J. Shoemaker “ 


Resigned Nov. 11, 1924. 
Howell D. Jeffries ig 
Frank R. Pingry te 


Howard C. Crane 1925-1926. 
Vice—S. J. Shoemaker 

Charles R. Bellamy 1925-1927. 

Richard M. Elsea a 

John W. D. Goodman ‘ 

Millard VanDein 2% 

_ Frederick L. Brown 1926-1928. 
Christopher Davis 44 
Lynn G. Lockward = 
Walker W. Stevenson 4 


1921-1923. 


1921-1922. 
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John C. Miller 
Joseph W. Partridge 
Joseph T. B. VanNess hl 
1928-1929. 


1927-1929. 


Nathaniel Prescott 

Frank R. Pingry 1928-1930. 
William A. Kurz bie 
Howell D. Jeffries ? 
Frederick W. Lutz od 
Charles R. Bellamy 1929-1931. 
Frederick P. Ressland < 

A. S. Fleck if 
Walter J. Adams id 
Frederick L. Brown 1930-1932. 


Resigned Dec. 5, 1930. 
Gilbert C. Captain 
Christopher Davis 
Lynn G. Lockward " 
Robert J. Gilbert 1931-1932. _ 

Vice—Frederick L. Brown 


Herbert B. Crane 1931-1933. 
Donald S. Kendall ee 
George A. Peer i 
Walter W. Stevenson 7 
Clarence Gorham 1932-1934. 
W. Maurice Canfield ty 
Frank R. Pingry if 
William A. Kurz a 
John W. D. Goodman 1933-1935. 


Edward D. Mead 

Raymond C. Terhune 
Walter J. Adams x 

Walker W. Stevenson 1934-1936. 
I. Lester Selvage 7 
George F. Meyer 
Milford R. Miller xc 

Robert J. Gilbert 1935. 

Vice—Raymond Terhune 

Herbert B. Crane 1935-1937. 
Gilbert J. Captain * 
Lynn G. Lockward 
Christopher Davis a 
Fred R. Starkey 
John L. Wetten 
George P. Dahlen t 
Frank R. Pingry fj 


” 


%” 


1936-1938. 


Frederick W. Lutz 1937-1939, 

John W. D. Goodman ne 

Henry T. Gruber . 
Resigned Dec. 1, 1938 

Walter J. Adams i 

George F. Meyer 1938-1940. 

Milford R. Miller “i 

I. Lester Selvage + 

Dr. John H. Beckman 4) 

Frederick L. Brown 1939. 
Vice—H. T. Gruber 


Millard Van Dien 
Lynn G, Lockward 
Clarence Gorham 

Paul J. Andrews % 


Christopher Davis 


Richerd M. Elsea 
*Dr. William M. Kennedy + 
Edward D. Mead % 
Frank P. Pingry t 


BOARD INCREASED FROM 
12 to 15. 

Fred L. Cramer 1941. 
Edmond B. Provost 

Harry M. Easton, Jr. 
Frederick L. Brown 
John W. D. Goodman . 
Daniel W. Thomas : 
Walter J. Adams m1 


99 


1939-1941. 


1940-1941. 
1940-1942. 


1941-1942. 
1941-1943. 
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George W. Tisdale 
Milford R. Miller 
George F. Meyer 


” 


Marshall S. Campbell ~ 
Donald K. Howe | 
Lynn G. Lockward 1943-1945. 
Charles A. Maine é 
Wilbur E. Braunworth 

S. Burnett McChesney ‘ 


Harold R. Weber 


BOARD INCREASED FROM 
15 to 18. 
Norman A. Skow 1944 


Frank R. Rugg 

Frank R. Pingry 1944-1946. 
Frederick S. Redfield ye 
Herbert S. Allen 3 
Edmond B. Provost = 
Edward D. Mead 5" 
Paul S. Olmstead a 


1942-1944. 
” 


1944-1945. 


| 
| 
| 
: 
| 
: 
q 








APPENDIX F. 


Roster Of The Board Of Trustees 


What we may consider the first Board of Trustees were those elected 
February 21st, 1779 by “The First Prestitirian Congregation to represent the 
Said congregation of Horseneck.” They were Lieut. Thomas Gould, Samuel 
Crane, Esq., John Gould, Joseph Harrison, Joseph Baldwin, Henry Van Sisco, 
Rubin Harrison, Joseph Gould, Jr., and Abraham Noe. In what way they were 
to represent the congregation is not stated, but presumably in the matter of the 
gift of the Parsonage land to the Horseneck congregation. 


The second board were those to whom, on July 19, 1779, the Parsonage 
lands were deeded by Caleb Hetfield, William Crane and Noah Crane, in trust 
for The First Presbyterian Church in Horse-neck. They were Thomas Gould, 
Samuel Crane, Joseph Gould, Joseph Baldwin, John Gould, Joseph Harrison 

and Abraham Noe. 


When the church was incorporated February 19, 1787, under the laws of 
the State of New Jersey, in accordance with that law, trustees were elected to 
The First Presbyterian Church at Caldwell. These trustees were Samuel Crane, 
Esq., Cap’t William Gould, Joseph Gould, Senr., Joseph Harrison, Esq. and 
Aaron Tomkins. The trustees seem to have been elected merely to conform to 
the corporation law requiring their election. The work of the congregation 
for each particular task seems to have been done by committees appointed by 
the church for the purpose. Up to the end of 1835 various entries in the con- 
gregational records refer to reports and activities of the trustees, but we have 
no way of knowing who they were or what were their duties. 


From January 1, 1836 we have a continuous record of the activities of the 
Board of Trustees, with their names, as follows:— 


1836. Jonathan Provost, Pres. 
Elijah Pierson 
Thomas D. Gould 
Jared Beach 


Moses P. Crane 
John G. Dobbins 


1842. Amos C. Gould, Pres. 





1838. Justus A. Burnett, Pres. 
Thomas D. Gould See paper 
Mh tiechohe ba 1843. Amos C. Gould, Pres. 
Rinses Vartrutkon Thomas D. Gould 

1840. Jonathan Provost, Pres. rsa waueeee 
Thomas D. Gould tbe aah tape 
Justus A. Burnett Samuel Crane, 
Moses P. Crane 1844. Same 
Demas Harrison, Jr. 1845. Jonathan Provost, Pres. 
Rhinear Vangieson Justus A. Burnett 
Caleb S. Crane. Moses P. Crane 

1841. Amos C. Gould, Pres. Asher Crane 


Moses P. Crane. 


Jonathan Provost 
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Thomas D. Gould 
Zenas C. Crane 


Benjamin B. Bunnel. 


1846. 


1847, 


1848. 
1849, 


1850. 
1851. 
1852. 


1853. 


1854. 


1855. 


1856. 
1857. 


1858. 
1859. 


1860. 


Jonathan Provost, Pres. 
Thomas D. Gould 
Justus A. Burnett 
Moses P. Crane 
Benjamin B. Bunnel. 
Justus A. Burnett, Pres. 
Thomas D. Gould 
Asher Crane 
N. O. Baldwin 
Samuel Crane. 
(No record). 
Noah O. Baldwin, Pres. 
Nathaniel M. Gould 
Asher Crane 
Samuel Crane 
Joseph Cook. 

Same. 


Same. 


Noah O. Baldwin, Pres. 


Nathaniel M. Gould 
Asher Crane 
Samuel Crane 
Samuel O. Harrison. 


Noah QO. Baldwin, Pres. 
Zenas C. Crane 

Asher Crane 

Samuel Crane 

Samuel O. Harrison. 


Noah O. Baldwin, Pres. 
Nathaniel M. Gould 
Asher Crane 

Samuel Crane 

Samuel O. Harrison. 


Noah O. Baldwin, Pres. 
Nathaniel M. Gould 
Rynier Vangieson 
Asher Crane 

Samuel O. Harrison. 


Same. 


Noah O. Baldwin, Pres. 
Nathaniel M. Gould 
Asher Crane 


Samuel O. Harrison 
Lewis C. Grover. 


Same. 


Noah O. Baldwin, Pres. 
Jonathan Provost 
Samuel O. Harrison 
Phillip H. Harrison 
James H. Crane. 


Noah O. Baldwin, Pres. 
Jonathan Provost 
Asher Crane 

Phillip H. Harrison 
James H. Crane. 
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1861. 
1862. 


1863. 


1864. 


1865. 
1866. 
1867. 


1868. 


1869. 


1870. 
1871. 
1872. 


1873. 


1874. 


Same. 

Noah O. Baldwin, Pres. 
Jonathan Provost 
Moses P. Crane 

Asher Crane 

Phillip H. Harrison 


Noah O. Baldwin, Pres. 


Jonathan Provost 
Moses P. Crane 
Asher Crane 
Zenas C. Crane. 
Noah O. Baldwin, Pres. 
Jonathan Provost 
Samuel Crane 
Asher Crane 
Zenas C. Crane 
Same. 

Same. 


Board increased to seven. 


Noah O. Balwin, Pres. & Tr. 


Lewis C. Grover, Sec. 
Jonathan Provost 
Moses P. Crane 
Zenas C. Crane 
Samuel Crane 

Asher Crane. 


Noah O. Baldwin, Pres. 


Amos C. Gould, Clk. 
Jonathan Provost 
Zenas C. Crane 
Samuel Crane 

Asher Crane 

Anthony Bowden. 
Same. 

Same. 

Same. 

Noah O. Baldwin, Pres. 
Amos C. Gould, Clk. 
Asher Crane 

Jonathan Provost 
Samuel Crane 

Moses P. Crane 
Phillip H. Harrison. 
Noah O. Baldwin, Pres. 
Amos C. Gould, Clk. 
Asher Crane 

Jonathan Provost 
Lewis G. Lockward 
E. W. Crane 

Phillip H. Harrison. 
Noah O. Baldwin, Pres. 
Joel D. Mead, Sec. 
Thomas L. Smull 
Jonathan Provost 
William J. Best 

E. W. Crane 

Phillip H. Harrison. 





1875 


1876. 


1877. 


1878. 


1879. 


1880. 


1881. 


1882. 


1883. 


Same. 

Baldwin, Pres. 

Harrison, Sec. 

Provost, Treas. 

Noah O. Baldwin, Pres. 
Phillip H. Harrison, Sec. 
Edmond P. Backus, Treas. 
E. W. Crane 


- Thomas L. Smull 


Joel D. Mead 

James H. Crane. 

Noah O. Baldwin, Pres. 
Phillip H. Harrison, Clk. 
George B. Harrison, Treas. 
E. W. Crane 

Thomas L. Smull 

William J. Best 

Samuel B. Bond. 


Noah O. Baldwin, Pres. 


Geo. B. Harrison, Sec-Treas. 


Zenas C. Crane 
E. W. Crane 
Mahlon Speer 
William J. Best 
Samuel B. Bond. 


N. O. Baldwin, Pres. 


Geo. B. Harrison, Sec.-Treas. 


Asher Crane 

S. O. Harrison 
George Lane 
James H. Crane 
Samuel B. Bond. 


N. O. Baldwin, Pres. 


Geo. B. Harrison, Sec-Treas. 


Asher Crane 

John M. Mead 
Mahlon Speer 

Dr. Charles H. Hunter 
S. B. Bond. 

N. O. Baldwin, Pres. 
Geo. B. Harrison, Sec. 
Philander S. Pierson, Treas. 
Asher Crane 

Mahlon Speer 

Dr. C. H. Hunter 

S. B. Bond. 

N. O. Baldwin, Pres. 
Geo. B. Harrison, Sec. 
P. S. Pierson, Treas. 
John D. Crane 
Mahlon Speer 

Dr. C. H. Hunter 

S. B. Bond. 

Dr. Chas. H. Hunter, Pres. 
Geo. B. Harrison, Sec. 
P. S. Pierson, Treas. 
John D. Crane 
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1884. 


1885. 
1886. 


1887. 


1888. 
1889. 
1890. 


1891. 
1892. 


1893. 
1894, 


1895. 


Mahlon Speer 
S. B. Bond 
N. O. Baldwin. 


Dr. C. H. Hunter, Pres. 
Geo. B. Harrison, Sec. 
George M. Canfield, Treas. 
N. O. Baldwin 

Robert C. Ryerson 

Caleb Crane 

Rufus F. Harrison. 


Same. Caleb Crane, Sec. 
Dr. C. H. Hunter, Pres. 
Caleb Crane, Sec. 

G. M. Canfield, Treas. 
N. O. Baldwin 

P. S. Pierson 

R. C. Ryerson 

R. F. Harrison. 

Robert C. Ryerson, Pres. 
Caleb Crane, Sec. 

G. M. Canfield, Treas. 
R. F. Harrison 

N. O. Baldwin 

Thomas J. Smith 

Edwin S. Leskom. 
Same. 

Same. 

R. C. Ryerson, Pres. 
Hubert M. Benham, Sec. 
Thom. J. Smith, Treas. 
N. O. Baldwin 

E. S. Leskom 

Marcus S. Crane 

R. F. Harrison. 

Same. 

R. C. Ryerson, Pres. 

H. M. Benham, Sec. 
Thos. J. Smith, Treas. 
N. O. Baldwin 

E. S. Leskom 

M. S. Crane 

Cyrus B. Crane 

Same. 

R. C. Ryerson, Pres. 

C. B. Crane, Sec. 

Thos. J. Smith, Treas. 
N. O. Baldwin 

Geo. B. Harrison 

G. M. Canfield 

E. S. Leskom. 

Lewis G. Lockward, Pres. 
C. B. Crane, Sec. 

G. M. Canfield, Treas. 
N. O. Baldwin 

Caleb Crane 

James Best 

T. J. Smith. 


1896. 
1897. 
1898. 


1899. 


1900. 


1901. 
1902. 
1903. 


1904. 


1905. 
1906. 


1907. 


Same. 
Same. 
Same. 


Cyrus B. Crane, Pres. 

Geo. B. Harrison, Sec. 
Walter P. Lindsley, Treas. 
Lewis G. Lockward 


James Best 

G. M. Canfield 

T. J. Smith 

C. B. Crane, Pres. 

Dr. Edward E. Peck, Sec. 
W. P. Lindsley, Treas. 
G. M. Canfield, Cem. Tr. 
John Espy 

James Best 

T. J. Smith 

Same. 

Same. G. M. Canfield, Treas. 
C. B. Crane, Pres. 

Dr. E. E. Peck, Sec. 
Albert Brugler, Treas. 

G. M. Canfield 

John Espy 

W. P. Lindsley 

T. J. Smith. 

Walter P. Lindsley, Pres. 


John Espy, Sec. 

Albert Brugler, Treas. 

G. M. Canfield, Cem. Tr. 
Dr. E. E. Peck 

William N. Hasler 
Frederick R. Cook. 
Same. 

W. P. Lindsley, Pres. 
Edward H. Baldwin, Sec. 
Albert Brugler, Treas. 
G. M. Canfield, Cem. Tr. 
D. E. E. Peck 

Wm. N. Hasler 

F. R. Cook 


G. M. Canfield, Pres. & Cem. Tr. 


John L. Parrish, Sec. 
Albert Brugler, Treas. 


* John Espy 


1908. 
1909. 
1910, 


1911. 


F. R. Cook 
Edw. H. Baldwin 


Same. 
Same. 


G. M. Canfield, Pres. & Cem. Tr. 


George W. Andrews, Sec. 
F. R. Cook, Treas. 

Cyrus B. Crane 

John Espy 


Same 
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1912. 
1913. 


1914. 
1915. 


1916. 


1917. 


1918. 


1919, 
1920. 
1921, 


1922. 


1923. 


1924. 
1925. 
1926. 
1927. 
1928. 


Same. 


G. M. Canfield, Pres. & Cem. Tr. 
Thos. C. Provost, Jr., Sec. 

F. R. Cook, Treas. 

John Espy 

G. W. Andrews 

Zenas G. Crane. 

Same. Zenas G. Crane, Treas. 
G. M. Canfield, Pres. & Cem. Tr. 
T. C. Provost, Jr., Sec. 

Z. G. Crane, Treas. 

John Espy 

F. R. Cook 

Albert E. Marr 


G. M. Canfield, Pres. & Cem. Tr. 
T. C. Provost, Jr., Sec. 

Melvin H. Courter, Treas. (Decl’d) 
A. E. Marr, Treas. 

John Espy 

Z. G. Crane. 

G. M. Canfield, Pres. & Cem. Tr. 
T. C. Provost, Jr., Sec. 

A. E. Marr, Treas. 

John Espy 

Fred L. Baldwin 

M. H. Courter. 

John Espy, Pres. 

T. C. Provost, Jr., Sec. 

A. E. Marr, Treas. 

F. L. Baldwin, Cem. Tr. 

M. H. Courter 

Howard E. Wright. 


Same. 
Same. (H. E. Wright resigned) 


Same. 
Wm. H. Gosman vice— 


H. E. Wright. 


John Espy, Pres. 

Wm. H. Gosman, Vice Pres. 
Francis K. Raynor, Sec. 

A. E. Marr, Treas. 

F. L. Baldwin, Cem. Tr. 
Richard M. Taylor. 


John Espy, Pres. 

W. H. Gosman, V. Pres. 

F. K. Raynor, Sec. 

Roswell W. Chandler, Treas. 
Arthur H. Reddall, Cem. Tr. 
Willis H. Carrier. 

Same. 

Same. 

Same. 

Same. 


John Espy, Pres. 
W. H. Gosman, V. Pres. 








1929. 


1930. 


1931. 


1932. 


1933. 
1934. 


A. H. Reddall, Sec. 

R. W. Chandler, Treas. 
W. H. Carrier, Cem. Tr. 
John C. Moore. 


John Espy, Pres. 

James Doyle, Sec. 

R. W. Chandler, Treas. 
W. H. Carrier, Cem. Tr. 
W. H. Gosman 

J. C. Moore. 


John Espy, Pres. 
J. C. Moore, V. Pres. 
James Doyle, Sec. 
R. W. Chandler, Treas. 


W. H. Carrier, Cem. Tr. 


Personette G. Baldwin. 


John Espy, Pres. 

J. C. Moore, V. Pres. 
James Doyle, Sec. 

R. W. Chandler, Treas. 
P. G. Baldwin, Cem. Tr. 
W. H. Carrier. 


John Espy, Pres. 

J. C. Moore, V. P. 

Ivon H. Budd, Sec. 

R. W. Chandler, Treas. 
P. G. Baldwin, Cem. Tr. 
W. H. Carrier. 


Same. 


R. W. Chandler, Pres. 
J. C. Moore, V. Pres. 
I. H. Budd, Sec. 


Walker W. Stevenson, Treas. 


P. G. Baldwin, Cem. Tr. 
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1935. 


1936. 


1937. 


1938. 
1939, 


1940. 
1941. 
1942. 


1943. 
1944, 


Charles R. Bellamy. 

R. W. Chandler, Pres. 
J. C. Moore, V. Pres. 
Donald S. Kendall, Sec. 
W. W. Stevenson, Treas. 
P. G. Baldwin, Cem. Tr. 
George A. Peer. 


Same. 

George A. Peer, Sec. 
John C. Moore, Pres. 

D. S. Kendall, V. Pres. 
G. A. Peer, Sec. 

W. W. Stevenson, Treas. 
P. G. Baldwin, Cem. Tr. 
R. W. Chandler. 

Same. 

J. C. Moore, Pres. 

D. S. Kendall, V. Pres. 
G. A. Peer, Sec. 

W. W. Stevenson, Treas. 
P. G. Baldwin, Cem. Tr. 
Chas. R. Bellamy. 

Same. 

Same. 

J. C. Moore, Pres. 

D. S. Kendall, V. Pres. 
G. A. Peer, Sec. 

W. W. Stevenson, Treas. 
P. G. Baldwin, Cem. Tr. 
Herbert B. Crane 

C. R. Bellamy 

S. Ralph Wilson 
Frederick T. Cramer. 
Same. 

Same. 


APPENDIX G. 


Roster Of The Board Of Deacons 


Elected Elder and Deacon. 


Samuel Crane Dec. 3, 1784. 
Silas Baldwin % 


Elected Deacon. 


Samuel Perry Oct. 3, 1819. 
Nathaniel Douglass = 


Rufus Harrison oy 


Samuel Gould. ne 
Board increased to six. 
Caleb Crane Date not recorded. 


David Harrison = 


Samuel Perry 
David Mintonyea May 12, 1831. 
Henry S. Harrison ? 
Jonathan Provost. 


Ezra Beach Sept. 11, 1837. 
Justus A. Burnett " 
Elijah Pierson 

Rhynear Van Gieson 


3 


9 


William Lane. a 

Horace Mintonyea Nov. 15, 1847. 

Samuel O. Harrison “ 

Thomas D. Gould “s 

Parker Riker Nov. 29, 1847. To replace Samuel Crane declined. 


John De Camp Asher Crane 


Full Board at this time. 


Elijah Pierson 
Rhynear Van Gieson 
Thomas D. Gould 
Horace Mintonyea 
Parker Riker 
Samuel O. Harrison 
John De Camp. 


ELECTED FOR FIVE YEARS. 


Asher Crane Dec. 1, 1856. Re-elected 1861 and 1866. 
Cornelius H. Jacobus * a ” 
Noah O. Baldwin im « 4 af 
Anthony Bowden Oct. 22, 1866. 5 years. Re-elected 1871. 
William H. Bond 4 i 3s amas 
Matthias C. Dobbins ad ie Het 
Thomas Hoage Dec. 8, 1871. 5 years. 

J. D. Crane Hi 4 

Richard C. Campbell Dec. 7, 1876. 5 years. 
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Anthony Bowden Jan. 5, 1882. 3 years. 
Thomas Hoage Ed 








J. D. Crane " bi 
R. C. Campbell ‘eg 4 
Cyrus B. Crane na te 
Joseph H. M. Cook “4 Declined to serve. 
ROTATING SYSTEM. 
Anthony Bowden Jan. 7, 1887. 
C. B. Crane % 
J. D. Crane if 
John M. Mead 4s 
James Husk 
Charles E. Farrington ca 
E. C. Athearn % To relace E. M. King declined to 
serve. 
Anthony Bowden Jan. 11, 1888. 
J. D. Crane ” 
J. M. Mead Jan. 10, 1889. 3 years. 
Marcus S. Crane 4 Hy 
Elias M. King " Term of J. D. Crane. 
Hubert M. Benham “ mr AC. di Perripetony 
H. M. Benham Jan. 8, 1890. 3 years. 
Thomas W. Biggs nf 
Anthony Bowden Jan. 8, 1891. 3 years. 
E. M. King 2 ” 
T. W. Biggs Jan. 11, 1893. 3 years. 
George B. Jacobus 7 . 
Walter P. Lindsley e Term of E. M. King. 
W. P. Lindsley Jan. 8, 1894. 3 years. 
Anthony Bowden ” 
T. W. Biggs Dec. 8, 1895. 3 years. 
Geo. B. Jacobus ‘i H 
J. M. Mead . 3 
M. S. Crane * bi 
W. P. Lindsley Jan. 6, 1897 3 years. 
Anthony Bowden rs os 
J. M. Mead March 8, 1898. 3 years. 
M. S. Crane 3 : 
Geo. B. Jacobus Jan. 25, 1899. 3 years. 
Thos. W. Biggs i is 
W. P. Lindsley Jan. 24, 1900. 3 years. 
Robert W. Smith % 
M. S. Crane Feb. 6, 1901. 3 years. 
Edward C. Courter ze ? 
Geo. B. Jacobus Jan. 22, 1902 3 years. 
Thos. W. Biggs 3 is 
Herbert D. Crane i Term of Edw. C. Courter. 
W. P. Lindsley Jan. 11, 1903. 3 years. 
William N. Hasler “ fs 
S. Ezra Harrison % Term of H. D. Crane. 
M. S. Crane Jan. 17, 1904. 3 years. 
S. E. Harrison zn Ne 
Geo. B. Jacobus Jan. 15, 1905. 3 years. 
: Thos. W. Biggs . 
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W. P. Lindsley Jan. 28, 1906. 3 years. 

W. N. Hasler : Sitar 

M. S. Crane Jan. 1907. 3 years. 

S. E. Harrison i . 

Jan. 18, 1908, Office of Deacon was discontinued and Deacons Marcus S. Crane, 
S. Ezra Harrison and William N. Hasler resigned. 

Nov. 29, 1939, Office of Deacon revived. 

David G. Adams Nov. 29, 1939. 

William B. Canfield " 

Richard Gibbons . 

Clifford E. Harrison ze 

Warren Kurtz #2 

Richard Larsen et 

Cortlandt Bliss id 

C. Lorain Freeman 


Wallace E. Giles “4 
John T. Hull, Jr. if 
Donald G. Lockward . 
George W. Tisdale e 

ROTATING SYSTEM. 
Clifford E. Harrison April 2, 1940. 1941. 
Cortlandt Bliss ‘a id 
*Richard Gibbons ad ” 
Wallace E. Giles ” . 
Donald G. Lockward 2 1942. 
C. Lorain Freeman . 3 
William B. Canfield . se 
*John T. Hull, Jr. y 
George W. Tisdale . 1943. 
Richard Larsen es ” 
David G. Adams 4 s¢ 
*Warren Kurtz + 4 
Clifford E. Harrison April 12, 1944. 2 years. 
Wallace E. Giles - “s 
Carl Von Der Heide ¢ 3 years. 
Harold G. Jacobus “3 a 
Clarence W. Rusby 4s = 
Aaron J. Wills, Jr. 4 7. 
George C. Aiken a if 
Stanley W. Wicks te © 


Louis E. Franzen 
Norman F. Brydon. 


*In Military Service. 
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APPENDIX H. 


Marriages 


JULY 26th, 1788 A RECORD OF MARRIAGES. 


July 26° 1788—Were married M* Canfield & Widow Campbell 

Decem.—Were married M* Aaron Tomkins & Sarah Morehouse 
And Aaron Tomkins & Catharine Dod 

Decem® 25'"—Were married Timothy Gould & Elizabeth Reves 


June 1789—Were married Noah Young & Polly Chatfield 
July 14, 1789—Were married Aaron Osborn & Rachel Cundict 
August 9—Were married Ichabod Masicur & Ficha Riker 
September 27—Were married William Linsey & Sarah Consolee 
30 Were married Benjamin Vincent & Betsey Stiles 
Novemb’ 2—Were married John Smith & Sarah Gould 
2. Were married Calvin Ely & Elizabeth Hatfield 
| 24 Were married John Gould & Zurviah Vangeson 
Decem™ 2—Were married Denis Beckhorn & Trinche Casted 


Jan’. 14, 1790—Were married John Meed & Sarah Dod— 

March 14.—Were married Aaron Mourison & Phebe Mourison 
And also were married M* Manderfield & Phebe Vandrough 

May 6.—Were married Fairchild & Hannah Harrison 

June 27—Married Abner Bond & Mary Gould 

July Married Thomas Spier & Lois Kent 

July Married Uzel Williams & Kelea Stager 

Dec™. 1790—Were married Joseph Baldwin & Elizabeth Baldwin 
25' Were married John Post & Ficha Riker 


Jany 16° 1791—Were married Jacob Cray & Caty Riker 

Oct" Married Moses Conkelin & Caty Riker 

Nov’ Married Silas Johnson & Rebecka Morehouse 
Oct” 1791—Were married John Coner & Mary... 

Dece’ 27'°—Were married John White & Lois Baldwin 
28 Were married James Tomas & Sarah Van Riper 
28 Were married Benj Wade & Tabathy Harrison 


Jan* 1792—Married Japhtha Person & Sarah Montonea 
Feb’. 2—Married Henry Lane & Hannah Beckhorn 
Feb’. 15—Married Caleb Harrison & Keturah Crane 
August 21—Married Saml Degrout & Rachel Redman 
Oct’. 1.—Married William Waggoner & Polly Burnet 

2. Married Peter Young & Widow Veness 

2. Married John Wagane & Susannah Chapel 

7 Married Peter Sealeff & Sarah Riker 
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2/0 
6/0 
7/6 
9/0 


10/0 hard 
8/0 

3/0 

9/0 hard 
0/0 
12/0 
12/0 

8/0 hard 
7/ 


9/0 
8/0 
12/0 
8/0 hard 
7/0 
6/0 
10/0 
8/0 
8/6 


11 Married Peter Bush & Mary Brown 

17 Married Jonathan Cook & Caty Smith 
Noyt 7—Married John VanGeson & Margret Mc Nansh 

25 Married Cornelius Speer & Rachel Collier 
Decem" 16'°—Married Wil™ Cybry & Elizabeth Decamp 
Decem® 19'*—Married Daniel Sigler & Genne Powleson 


Feb’. 8", 1793—Married Aaron Miller & Polly Cook 
Feb’. 25'"—Married Isaac Holenbeck & Geney Herden 
March 3—Married Jabez Harrison & Abigail Dod 
April 6.—Married Caleb Crane & Lydia Personett 
April 16°—Married Abram Masecher &..... Riker 
May 1*—Married Joseph Coliar & Betsey Parrit 
May 2*—Married Adonijah Edison & Batsey Williams 
June 8—Married Wil™ Van Geson & Betsey Spier 

10 Married Cornelius Garrabant . 

26 Married John Sindle & Peggy Kestead 
July 30°°—Noah Bond & Keturah Martin 
August 4'*—Married Richard Nasie & Betsy Meed 
Sept" 4'"—Married . . . . Paxson & Lyda Wood 
Sept" 21—Married Moses Fairchild & Nancy Leonard 

22 Married Henry Stage & Lydia Manderfield 
Oct" 17°—Married Jeniah Williams & Charlotte Pierce 


19 Married. Cronk & Sarah Brown 
20 Married Henry Strong & Abbey Daley 
25 Married Garabant & Ficha Riker 


Nov'—Married Stephen Roe & Darkis Devorce 
Decem™—Married David Decamp & Elizt® Martin 
28 Married Peter Dremus & Han® Norwood 


Jan’. 4, 1794—Married Rich* Garabant Han® Ennis 
Jan’—Married Mikiel Chiterlin & Peggy Davis 
Feb’. 1—Married Cornelius Riker & Hannah Garabant 
Feb’. 20—Married Stephen Cundit & Polly Ogden 

20 Married Jeremiah Crane & Eliz'* Corby 
April—Married Demas Harrison & Jemima Wade 
April—Married John Mingus & Abigail Tomkins 
June 15—Married Obediah Smith & Phebe Wheeton 

21 Married Moses Tichoner & Dorcas Lindly 

22 Married Jeremiah Ward & Sarah Noe 
July—Married Elijah Meeker & Dorcas Williams 
August 3—Married David Jacobus & Elizabeth Corter 
August—Married Joseph Redman & Elizabeth Sanford— 
Sept” 10—Married Jacob Kent & Eliz Williams 
Oct" 13'°—Married Jacob Clark & Sarah Beach 
Oct" 18—Married Martin Van Dine & Aimche Partiman 
Oct’ 18—Married John Riker & Peggy Masecher 
Oct’ 23’—Married Abijah Crane & Mariche Jacobus 
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Feb’ 19%, 1795—Married Aaron Dod & Tamah Harrison 
And Gideon King & Rachel Williams 
Feb’ 28—Married John Chitterlin & Rachel Bond 
March 15, 1795—Married Daniel Hedden & Mary Harrison 
April 23—Married Cornelius Vangeson & Charity Colyer 
And also Isaac Vangeson & Lydia Spier 
April 29—Married Zenas Crane & Abigail Grover 
May 3—do W™ More & Peggy Fangoson 
June—Married Tho* Meeker & Rachel Crowel 
August 15—Married Amos Corby & Elizt* Wheaton 
June—Married John Consolee & Sarah Corter 
Sept’ 17—Married Aaron Duglas & Polly D:xon 
20 Married Stephen Cundit & Betsy Harrison 
21 Married Abra™ Corter & Mary Kierk 
Oct™ 5—Married Henry Gould & Sarah Dun 
12 Married Delphiat Charlock & Rachel Dod 
19 do Ira Williams & Keturah Crane 
19 do Thomas Gould & Mary Smith 
Nov’ 1—Abraham Crane & Phebe Wines 
Decemb™ 3lst—Married Henry Kistead & Sindle 
Md Tomas Sindle & Catherine Kistead 


Jan’ 1796—Married Luke Parat & Caty Vaness 

24 Mar‘ Joseph Edwards — Phebe Cook 
March 5—Married Hisul Hopper & Anne Dye 
April—Married W™ More & Rachel More 

24 Mar’ Benjamin Harrison & Lidea Crane 
May 25'°—Thomas Vincent & Hannah Grover were Married— 
June 29—Married Jacob Jacobus & Susannah Noe 


March 11, 1797—Mar‘? Elias Corter & Susanah Williams 
March 13.—Mar'— 
July 5 1797—Married Sam! Tomkins & M's Tomson 
3 D° Mikael Cooley & Caty Vaness 
20 D° Hezekiah Avery & Martha Corby 
22 D° William—Negro & Sally Negro 
Sept” 2 d° Henry Veness & Caty Codmas 
Oct 15—97. Married 
Robt Veness & Mary Jacobus 
& John Veness & Anne Bush 
Nov™ 18—Jacob Smith & Caty Gould were married 
Dec’ 3—Elias Williams & Sarah Tomkins were married 
Dec’ 29—Garret Van Riper & Pheby Brown were Married 


Jan’ 1—98. Married 
Peter Van Blarecom & Mary Corby 
Loranee Domarear & Marget Romine 
Feb’ 15—Cornelius Spier & Geney Spier 
March 29*—James Riker & Hannah Ward 
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May 12—Elias Brown & Polly Masicher 

27 Garret Vanness & Sarah Brown 
August—Garrit Speer & Polly Tuttle 

12 Henry King & Genny Jacobus 

15 Aaron Codmas & Densey Freeland 
Sep" 24—Isaac Pierson & Susannah Bagley 
Ot'"—Robt Vangeson & Vangeson 
Nov" 15—John H. Kestead & Lynah Riker 
Nov" Ezekiel Corby & Rebecca Day 
Dec" 5—Peter Riker & Mary Sindle 

12 William Bates & Polly Dod 

16 Ephriam Vaness—Linchey Riason 

23 Daniel Sigler & Polly Spier 


Jan’ 15, 1799—Anthony Gould & Polly Sanford 


19 Abraham Van Droof & Treny Jacobus 
23 Wil™ Cory & Betsey Meeker 
Feb’ 7—Timothy Ball & Polly Martin 
28 Ambrose Canfield & Polly Crane 
March 3—John Riker & Sarah Decamp 
March 9—Richard Jacobus & Betsy Low 
April 16—David Bates & Sarah Gov 
John Harret & Abby .... 
Married May 25—1799 
Ephraim Vaness & Sarah Pasonet 
June 12—William Davis & Polly Weston 
June 9—Aaron Jacobus & Ache Vanriper 
8 Francis Cook & Polly Cook 
15 Abraham Vreeland & Caty Vandine 
29 John C. Johnson & Phebe Ward 
29 Tunis Jacobuson & Lydia Vreeland 
July 4—Timothy Crane & Dorcas Crane 
6 Jeremiah Keslar & Syncha Riker 
August—Peter Deremus 
Sept’ 2*—W™ Brooks & Lynchy Jacobus 
Aaron Vincent & Caty Noe 
Oct" 19—Gilbert Vandroof & Sarah Riker 
29—Robt Meed & Betsey Ward 
Nov" 15—Cornelius Speer & Polly Syglar 
Decem’ 12—William Farrin & Hannah Noe 
Henry Bush & Genny Low 
21 Rufus Harrison & Pheby Williams 
22 Garret Yorks & Anne Dremus 
24 Peter Corby & Mary Williams 


Feb’ 1—1800 Married 
John Runnals & Rachel Camnel 
8 D® Uznal Crane & Elizt® Burras 


James Burras & Lucinda Cook 
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8/- 








Rob‘ Baldwin & Mary D. Gould 
April 3—-Thomas Corter & Betsey Gould 
13 Henry Riker & Sarah Vaness 
Sept'—Wil™ Henry Munroe & Maris Beach - 
Nov'—George Prosy & Elizt® Adcock 
Decem® 25—Isaac Clark & Lydia Zeliff 
Jan” 17" 1801 Married 
John Lowman & Affey Kent 
Sam! Dod & Amey Peffer 
Matthias Dod & Lydia Lion 
David Peffers & Polly Williams 
Sam! W. Condit & Sarah Brundrege 
Nemehiah Crane & Pheby Jones 


RECORDED 

July 15—Peter Bush & Jamima Cory 

20—Encreas Corby & Abigail Kent 

23 John Corby, Jr. & Susannah Avery 
August 26—Sam! Ogden & Rachel Lion 
Oct™ 15—Garret Speer & Genny Egbert 

30 Abner Williams & Mary Shays 
Decm 10—Jason Mulford & Locky Vanhouten 

18 John Stager & Fiche Speer 


1802. Jan’ 24—Garret Speer & Caty Riker 
Feb. 13—John Martin & Sally Zeleff 
20 Rob‘ Vanhouten & Nancy Sisco 
24 Joseph Condit & Betsy Martin 
March 8—Mathias Canfield & Betsy Crane 
April 24—Anber Dod & Hannah Gould 
June 20—Richard Pierce & Hannah Nixon 
July 17—Frances Mourison & Mercy Sanders 
Nov’ 28—Thomas Martin & Polly Badgly 
Dect 4—John Hutson & Patty Gould 
John Mourison & Elenor Vanhouten 
Henry Vanhouten & Hulda Vanhouten 
12 Stephen Pasonet & Rachel Simeson 


Record of Marriages for the year 1803— 


Jan’ 6'"—Mathias Wilkinson & Betsy Condit 
March 15*—Moses Decamp & (Sally) Williams 
May 8—John Riker & Rachel Norris 
July 17—David Miller & Mary Oakley 
August 20'°—William Cornelius & Mary Ward 
Oct'"—John Sturdavant & Abby Crane 
Oct’ Jacob Harrison & Rachel Crane 
Nov’ 23—Bethuel Crane & Abby Harrison 

26 Stephen Burnet & Naomi Wheeton 

26 Ebenezer Moore & Polly Burnet 
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24/- 
16/— 
8/- 
24/- 
8/- 
14/- 


8/- 
12/- 
12/- 
12/- 

8/- 
16/- 


8/- 
8/- 
12/- 
8/- 
8/- 
16/- 
8/- 


8/- 
8/- 
16/- 
3 dol. 
2 D- 
16/- 
16/- 
8/- 
16/- 
16/- 
8/- 
8/- 
16/- 


14/- 
16/- 
24/- 
16/- 
16/- 
yee 
24/- 
16/- 
Wi 

8/- 


27—Jacob Kent & Polly Vangeson | 8/- 


Decem’ 4—James Stagg and Huami Moore 16/- 
10 Stephen Brown and Nancy Crane 16/- 
24 John Baldwin and Sarah Low 24/- 
25 Caleb Smith and Sally Gathrite 16/- 
Marriages for the Year 1804— 
Jan’ 1—Sam!' Woodruff and Betsy Ogden 8/- 
Feb” 14—Rinere Van Geson and Nanchey Van Riper 8/- 
March 14°—John Wilkinson & Hester Beard 16/- 


Sept’ 14 Japhtha Munn and Sarah Beach 

(Oct™ 15) Menus Brundrege and Lilis Brundrege 
** (20) Amos Crane & Hulda Corby 
*“* (24) Stephen Vanzele and Levina Turner 


1805. (Sept 20) Richard Sharp and Betsey Brower 
(24) Caleb Davis and Jane Chitterling 


Marriages 1806— 


(Sept 10) Thomas Cochern and Hesther Byram 
(Dec 20) John Nafie and Metilda Corby 

(24) Daniel Corby and Lydia Williams . 
(Dec 27) Cornelius Ball and Cornelia Condit 


Marriages in 1807. 


(JanY 7) John Wardel and Hester (Baldwin) 
(June 10) Marcus B. Douglass and Nancy Gould 
(July 5) Lucius L. Douglas and Phebe Gould 
Oct’ 11. Lewis Jones & Abigail B. Davis 

(Nov' 12) Benj" Burras and Sarah Williams 
(Nov' 20) (Enoch) Price and Thankfull Crane 


Marriages—1808. 


(Jany 8) W™ Wheeton and Nettee Spear 
( 12) David Durand and Betsey Crowel 
(Feb 9) Joseph Corby and (Betsey) Polly Speer 
(April 15) Stephen (S) Gould and Sally Vanhouten 
Sam! Badgley and Hulda Force 
M’ Lawson to Miss Willis 
Stephen Morris and Sarah Baldwin 
(March 10) Noah Baldwin and Naoma Baldwin 
Joel Sperry and Betsey Kent 
(June 10) Mr (Areson) Mc Cloud and Polly Piersonet 
(July 20) Samuel Pierson and Polly Garrison 


Married in 1809— 


Jan’ 17—Timothy Crane and Marget Vanseiser 
Feb’ 18th John Maeeker and Sarah Lewis 8/- 
April 15 Jacob Batterson and Polly Meed 8/- 
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June 15 Henry R. Post and Lydia Doremus 8/- 


Sept’ 8th Cornel:us Garrabrant & Rachel Van Riper 8/- 
Sept" 30 Nicholas R. Riker and Anna Ryggs 8/- 
Sept’ 30th Isaac Colyer and Maria Vandroof , 16/- 
Nov’ 8 Nehemiah Johnson Gould & Betsey Reeves $ 4- 
19% John Jacobus and Sarah Gould $ 2- 
19 George (P) Martin and Roda (Rhoda) Riker $ 3- 
30 Joseph Gould Jr. (Joseph P. Gould and Betsey $ 4- 
(Condict) Condit 
Dec" 9 John (G) Dobbins and Abby (Abigail) Allen S.3- 
11 Abr™ Doremus and Ache Bush $ 1- 
17 Jonathan Whitehead and Amanda Steel 9 2- 


Marriages 1810. 
Jan’ 28 Isaac Baldwin and Polly Burnet 16/- 


Feb’ 10 Caleb Freeman and Hannah Corby 24/- 
15 John Fransisco and Hannah Edwards 16/- 
20 Nathaniel (S) Crane & Jane Deryea 32/— 
21 Sam! Harrison and Polly Crane 32/- 
March 18 Cornelius Manderfield and Jenny Jones 16/- 
BEEP EO tk eu Smith and Betsey Vandrhoof 8/- 
June 30 Joseph Pasonet (Personet) and Aulchy Doremus 16/- 
30 Frances Hall & Joanna Corby 8/- 
July 9 David Harrison, Esq™ & Lois Dodd 24/- 
Isaac Supner & Trenea Vandrhoof 8/- 
Oct" 27 Nicholas Ryason and Maria Jacobus 28/- 
28 Calvin Townsley & Jane Ward 16/- 
28 Solomon Fairchild J" & Peggy Meeker 16/- 


[The following are recorded in the old Session book] 
Record of Marriages for A. D. 1811. 
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Jan’ 4th John Demott & Betsey Meed $ 1- 
Jan’ 11th Jediah Ward & Phebe Miller $ 2- 
Jan’ 17 John Jacobus and Peggy Simason $ 3- 
Jan’ 30 David Genings & Lydia Dehart $ 1.50 
Feb ¥ 8 Frances Post & Rachel Gould $ 3- 
March 8 Abner Reves & Betsey Gould $ O- 
28 Daniel Jacobus & Hanah Campbell $ 2- 
April 13 Sam! Teneswood & Mary Munroe $ 5- 
14. Ichabod Condictt & Betsy Leonard $5 
21 Jane Vandyne & Rob‘ Vreland $ 1 
May 11 ‘Nicholas Pasles & Abigail... . $ 2 
18* Frances Post & Maria Jacobus $ 2.5 
July 4 John Cook & Rebecca W. Burras $ 3.0 
4 John Courter & Jane Meed $ 2.0 
6. °.... Post & ... Castead $ 2.5 
Nov’ 9 Isaac Van Riper & Rachl Pasonet $ 3- 
9 Cuffy and Dyna Negros $1- 
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Nov’ 27 Joseph Van Geson and Lydia Pasonet 
Timothy Ball and Rebecca Courter 

Decem™ 14 Stephen Garrabrant & Charity Young - 
25 John Post & Betsey Jacobus 


Rec* 1811 


Marriages 


Jan’ 11 1812 John Jacobus & Betsey Hyler 
Jan’ 20 Peter Hyler and Getty Collard 
Feb’ 1 George Stevenson and .... Westervelt 
8 John Supner and Maria Freeland 
15 Henry Doremus and Polly Romine 
Richard Gould & Susanah Gould 
May 17 Henry Ryoson & Peggy Doremus 
June 7 Ephriam Leonard & Nancy Martin 
13 Jephtha Crane and Margery Doremus 
Sept" 18 Moses Mc Kinsey & Rachel Gould 
26 John Speer and Hannah Baldwin 
Decem® 16'* Stephen R. Grover and Betsey Byram 
19 Nicholas Vreeland & Mary Vaness 
John Vreeland & Nelly Fradrick 
19 James Vangeison & Betty Simoson 
24 John Parul and Maria Lane 
28 John Simus and Lydia Maceker 


Marriages for the year 1813— 


Jan’ 5—Swain C. Williams & Fanny Bleeker 
May 10 Rev‘ Abel Jackson & Widow Riason 
July 19 Joseph Harrison J* and Charlotte Gould 
August 22 1813 Thomas Write and Polly .. Edwards 
24 Jeremiah Walker and Anne Speer 
26 Jonah S. Steel & Hannah Osborn 
26 Ira Lambson & Lydia Ward 
29 John H. Freeland & Rachel Young 
Sep’ 1 Zebelon Condit & Atby Perry 
Sept’ 2. Abijah Corby and Sally Condit 
4 Jacob Vreeland and Peggy White 
6 Robt Ward and Polly Tompkins 
11 Wil W. Racy & Ruth Smith 
11 Stephen Smith & Phebe Tunis 
Nov" 30 Isaac Dobbins & Rhael Harrison 
Dec’ 11 Peter Hyler and Polly Vaness 


1814 


March 20 Stephen Douglass & Sarah Burnet 
May 15 John Nafee & Sally Doremus 
Sept’ 6° Richard Hayes & Hannah Noe 
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Oct 1 Henry Beach & Rhoda Harrison 
Oct’ 27 Artemas Force and Caty Meeker 
Nov’ 10 Ab™ Parsonett & Joan Williams 
13 Peter Jervis & Maria Baldwin Negros 
Dec’ 6 James C. Orton & Hette M. Douglass 
10 John Bogert & Sal Hutson Negros 
15 Aaron Ketchel & Jain Jacobus 
17 Isaac Hyer & Phebe Osborn 
20 Caleb Ward & Abby Ward 
Dec™ 27 Wil” P. Riker & Joanna Perry 


Jan’ 20 1815 Marriages for 1815— 


William Vanhouten & Anne Green 
Jan’ 29 Jiles Mandervill & Jane Stager 
April Cornelius Dye and Peggy Scisco 


May 11 Artemas Brundrege & Nancy Parsonett 


May 14 Frances Pier and Betsey Vaness 
June 10 John Dougety and Caty Vreeland 
June 14 Joseph Harrison J' and Polly Crane 
17 Daniel Romaine and Jain Vandyne 
24 Squier Wheeton & Marcy Jacobus 
July 2 Benjamin Denehigh & Hannah Burnet 
ieee 4 sca Simson & Hulda Williams 
August Richard Jacobus & Polly Simeson 
Nicholas Rioson and Sally Crane 
Robt Baldwin and Sarah Baldwin 
Sept" John Mandeervall and Betsy Doremus 
Sept’ 23 Jeremiah Hull & Jain Mc Clain 
27 Daniel Munn & Ann Riker 
30 Ab™ Jacobus & Betsey Pierce 
Oct" Ab™ Vandyne & Sally Vandyne 
Aurther Perry and Rachel Courter 
Ambrose Tayler and Abby Meed 
25 George Personett and Alche Doremus 
Nov’ 4 Daniel Jacobus and Susan Stevenson 
24 Ab™ Brower & Polly Post 
Dec™ 16 Ab™ Jacobus & Getty Courter 
Tunis Speer & Jemima Miller 
25 Ira Ewin and Hulda Williams 


Record of Marriages for the Year 1816— 


Jan’ 1 Adrian Kiesler and Sarah Vanriper 
20 Robt Liverten & Sylvester Zeeliff 


> 


FebY 7 Isaac Seedan Missi ney Jacobus 


14 Cornelius Doremus & Hilda Jacobus 
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April 1 John Cockern & Temperance Green 
10 Charles Harrison & Betsey Williams 
May 8 Jeremiah Rose & Rosene Smith 
June 2 Moses Kestead & Peggy Nafee 
8 Mathias Morehouse & Patty Walker 
June 13 David Post & Phebe Williams 
July 3 Rheuben Brundrege & Sarah Edison 
4 Wil™ Lynsey & Maria Stager 
Sept 12 Josiah Sabriskey & Batsey Hyler 
18 Joseph B. Pierson & Keturah Crane 
Sept 20 Daniel Simeson & Betsey Williams 
20 Israel Williams & Betsey Williams 
Oct" 11 Aaron Baldwin & Ann Gould 
17 Henry Doremus & Jain Post 
John Odel and Sally Preden 
Nov’ 2 Daniel Tunis & Caty Brower 
Dec™ 29 Lot Bone & Caty Jacobus 
31 Ananias Cooper & Nancy Smith 


$ 
Record of Marriages for the year 1817— 
Jan’ 1 Henry Mourison & Sally Ward 
2 John Sindle and Betsey Bush 
Feb” 5 Joseph S. Dodd & Maria D. Grover 
9 Moses Fautoct & Phebe Douglass 
March 4 Bethuel R. Smith & Phebe Baldwin 
5 Ab™ Egbert and Fany Jacobus 
April 8 Samuel Meeker & Charlote Corby 
13 Jonathan Beach & Sally Ward 
15 Zophar B. Dodd & Jain Cockern 
27 Tho’. D. Gould & Nancy Crane 
May 3 Adson Freeland & Lucretia Brower 
May 31 W™ Dickerson & Affey Mandervill 
June 1 John Vangeeson & Alche Brower 
$ 


Marriages for 1818. 

Sept 9 Amos Baldwin and Rachel Crane 
Sept 12 John Van Dyne and Ann Mead 
Sept’ Peter Bonter & Post 

Henry Fran Scisco & Sally Courter 
Nov" John Jacobus and Deaney Bush 
Dec’ 23 Enos S. Mun & Phebe Riker 

24 Peter Westervelt & Phebe Edwards 

31 Henry Fran Scisco & Sally Husk 

31 Mathias Taylor & Hannah Osborn 
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31 Benj" Ketchum & Polly G. Campbell 
Horton Bone and Riker 


Marriages for the year 1819. 
Jan’ 7 Mathias Wheeton & Hannah Vaness 
Feb’ 4 Malvin Foster & Polly Vaness 
March 14 Ichabod B. Ward & Sally Crane 
20 Daniel Pierson and Peggy Harrison 
28 Caleb Ward & Catherine Boman 
Ap' 3 Cornelius Post and Sophia Van Ess 
8 Robt Colier & Betsy Meed 
Ap' 10 Daniel L. Tuttle & Hannah Durmise 
both of Morris county 
25 Nicholas Cook & Mary Doremus M. County 
28 Henry Kitteridge and Abby Gould 
May 13 Moses E. Gould & Rebeckah Gould of Paterson 
26 Moses Condit and Maris Corby of Caldwell 
29 Peter Smith Jones and Jain Wheeton 
June 5 W™ Fairchild and Polly Williams 
16 Henry Pierce and Maria Bush 
July 3 Ephraim Wheeton & Jain Williams 
4 John Dodd and Mary Van Houten 
17 Caleb D. Burnet & Phebe Ward 
Oct™ 14 Wil™ J. Crane & Polly Meeker 
17 Fredrick Miller & Sarah Hyler 
24 Peter Freeland & Rachel Doremus 
Nov’ 6 William Jacobus and Rachel Egbert 
6 William Pow & Jain Romer 
20 Jacob VanRiper Jr & Sophia Post 
20 John Speer & Lanchey Speer 
Dec’ 19 Sam! G. Crane & Lydia Crane 
20 Abner Dod and Phebe Squire 
20 Cyrus Harrison and Maria Martin 
I Kent and Betsey Wade 
25 Richard Naffee & Sally Sysco 


| Marriages in 1820— 
Jan’ 9 James Perry & Betsey Jacobus, Coloured 
27 Benj" Conditt & Dorinda Martin 
29 Richard Cole & Polly Bush 
Ap' 1 Isaac Jacobus and Rachel Van Ess 
July Allen & Joanna Pierson 
Sept 24 John Kiestead & Jain Coroline Post 
Oct" 19 Hyram Colyer & Charlotte Harrison 
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21 Richard Tomkins and Betsey Speer 
Dec™ Robt Gould Esq" & Rhoda Force 


Marriages in the year 1821—— 


Feb’ 20 John L Hutson & Phebe Personet 
March 31 Cornelius Jacobus & Sarah Smith 
Jan’ 1821 Mathew Dod & Charlotte Martin 
Apl 11 Jotham Condit & Polly Conditt 
June 9 Isaac Corby & Hettee Chitterling 
13 Enoch Earl and Charlot Sybery 
July 1 Henry Winner and Sally Avery 
Calvin Kent Williams 
Oct" William Wheeton & Harriet Corby 
Oct 27 Charles S. Kinsey & Lucunda Redman 
Dec’ 22 John A. Jacobus and Mary Post 
24 Cornelius Kestead & Betsey Yorks 
24 John Perry & Gitty Cook 


Record of Marriages 1822— 


Jan’ 5 Addison Baldwin & Mary Oliver 
17 Smith Bond & Jain Codmus 
Feb’ Caleb Harrison & Phebey Steel 
Alva Bond & Jain Vaness 
March 2 Garret Bekhorn & Marcy Consolee 
7 William Crane & Sarah Jacobus 
May 2 William Baldwin & Harriet P. Grover 
June 22 Richard Jacobus & Betsey Davis 
July 4 John Harrison & Peggy Jacobus 
6 Stephen Gould & Joann Beach 
8 Ephraim Baldwin & Betsey Sybery 
July 28 John King & Ann VanRiper 
August 11 Charles Delany & Jain Post 
Sept’ 9'® Jonathan Provost & Paulina Moore 
Oct" 4 Isaac Conditt & Jain Dobbins 
15 David L. Dobbins & Susan Harrison 
Silas Pierson & Sarah Ann Moore 
Nov’ 16 Nathaniel Tomson & Catherine Brooks 
20 Charles Cooper & Catura Chitterlin 


Record of Marriages 1823— 
Jan’ 2 Benj® Canfield and Sally Riker 
22 Ab™ Stagg and Sarah Crane 
Feb’ 6th Jacob Williams & Affee Kent 
Mathew Corby & Parmelia Williams 
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8 Rinear Van Gieson & Sophia Jacobus 5.50 


May 20 John Speer and Elcey Bush $ 2.50- 
21 Richard Stager and Nancy Kestead 3- 
22 John Doremus & Sarah Jacobus . 1.50 
April 12 1823 Joseph Wade & Lucinda Conditt 3- 
June 1 William Mullin and Abby Crane 1.75 
Oct 4 Joseph C. Moore & Metilda Steel 3 
Dec" 23? Alvin Conditt & Maria Jacobus 4 
$ 31.25 — 
Record of Marriages in 1824— 
Feb’ 12 Sylvester B. Whitehead & Abby Freeman $ 5- 
20 Jonathan Noe and Miss Condit 3- 
May 12 Harvy Harrison & Polly Bond 3 
July 17 Morris Williams & Betsey Jacobus 3- 
Sept Elias Cobb & Ann Colyer 3 — 
Nov* Philemon Dodd & Miss Vandyne 2- 
Dec’ 25 Thomas J. Kestead & Margaret Stager 3 — 
28 Sam! Young & Hulda Corby 2- 
David Meeker & Sahar Corby 2— 


$ 26 — 
Record of Marriages for the year 1825— 


June 20 Timothy C. Ward & Ann Miller $ 5.00 
Sept" 1 Henry W. Harrison & Ann Cook 3.00 
5 Benj" Bunnell & Sally Decamp 3.00 
6 Joseph Oliver & Phebe Mintonea 4.00 
Oct 20 Robt Reston & Sally Dod 3.00 
21 Lewis Kent & Margaret Courter 1.00 
24 Justus Burnet & Phebe Moore 3.00 
Nov’ 23 Jephtha B. Williams & Sarah Durell 5.00 
Dec? 14 1825 
Demas Harrison Jr & Dorcas Crane $ 5 hard 
$ 32.00 
1826— 
Feb Henry Merrell & Bettsy Meselus Coloured $ 2- 
Nov™ Moses Smith & .......... 3.00 
Dec’ 29 Ab™ Freeland & Ruth Brooks 2.50 
Record of Marriages in the year 1827— 
Feb’ 7th David Kent & Sarah Ellis $ 3.00 
April 14 Richard Gray & Jain Shauger 2.00 
March Vandyne & Phebe Crane — 3- 
July 34 Jacobus & Betsey Stager 3- 
Sept 1 Jacob Provost & Susan Riker $ 2- 
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Sept’ 9 Thomas Atkins and Catherine Sindle 

19 Jchn Consolee & Phebe De Camp 
Oct 10 Stephen Moore & Rachel Crane 

13th Thomas Van Geeson & Lucinday Sigler 
Nov’ 2 Ezra Devenport and Mary Beach 

Stephen Pasonet and Daughter of Capt F. Post 

Decr Joseph B. Romer & Jain ...... Colored people 
Dec" 29 Cornelius Van Dyne & Sally Burnet 


$ 
Marriages in the year 1828— 
Jan’ 3 Timothy Meeker & Phebe Wilkinson 
23 Cornelius Gould and Eliza Beach 
26 Haslier Garrabrant & Abby Kiestead 
Feb’ 14 Eli Tompkins and Phebe Pierce 
21 George Steel & Lydia Crane 
24 John Bush & Hannah Decamp 
June 1 Henry Stager & Eliza Husk 
16 Lemuel Baldwin & Rechel Perry 
25 Jeremiah Baken & Maria Stager 
July 4 Simon Van Ess & Eliza Arbothnot 
14 Elias Smith & Maria Jacobus 
August 17 Richard B. Miller & Sarah Tucker 
Nov’ 13 John Hartly & Wid Charlott Dodd 
2 David Airs and Anjalina Oliver 
Dec 30 Jacob Jacobus & Maria Courter 
$ 
Marriages in the Year 1829— 
Jan’ Zoper Ward & Maria Gould 
10 Stephen Williams & Mary Ann Cathwrite 
Feb’ 4 Platt Soper and Maria Riker 
18 Ezra Van Ess and Jain Halstead 
Calvin S. Crane & Julia Ann Douglass 
April 30 Israel Ward & Rebecca Gould 
May 7° Stephen Condit & Betsey Mourison 
July Married M* Doremus & Rachel Yorks 
June 1 Aaron Harrison & Mary Tuttle 
August 27 Ab™ B. Baldwin & Elizabeth Beckhorn 
Sept’ 28 Aaron Dodd & Lovia Pierson 
Do 30 Aaron Pierson and Mary Cook 
Oct" 1 William Ellis & Lydia Brown 
29 James Quinby and Matilda Williams 
Nov" 7 Israel B. Corby & Margaret Kent 
Nov’ 11 John Mackelroy & Gettee Jacobus 
$ 
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Marriages in the year 1830— 


Barnabas Simoson & Maria Ellis Jan 7. $ 3.00 
Ap' 17 Aaron Williams & Matilda Corby 1- 
Apl' 20 Calvin Lions & Mary Eliza Hutson > o- 
Ap' 24 Marshal Baldwin & Catherine Syp 3- 
May 6 John White and Matilda Riker 1- 
6 John C. Wilkenson & Julia Baldwin 3- 
11 David Anderson and Sally Baldwin 3- 
13 Ambrose King and Sarah Bowden 2- 


June 29 1830— 


Married James Randall & Hannah Randall 
Who said they had been married 15 or 20 years ago 
in England & now had two sons But for certain reasons 





wish* to be married over again $ 5.00 
July 10 Married Mathias Conklin & Rachel Kent 1.00 
Sept’ 24 Married Caleb Williams & Maria Townly 3.00 

31 Married John B. Howell & Emaline Meed 3.00 
Oct" 10 Married W™ Rioson and Sarah Gethrite 1.00 

27 Married Joaob Vreeland and Lydia Van Riper 3.00 

28 Married John Amzi Steel & Adranna Lion 3.00 
Nov' 18 Aaron Meed and Emely Wheeton 2.00 

ey ease 
Marriages in the year 1831 
May 26 Mr" Kirkpatrick and Maria Howell 
Both of Parcipany Morris County $12 — 
July 10 Peter Beach & Mary Shippin 2- 
Sept 14 Pater Van Ess and Sarah Van Houten 2- 
Nov’ 9 Peter V. Miller & Electy C. Cochran 
Fee a pattern for a coat $10.00 
Jacob Vreeland and Phebe Douglass 2.50 
Nov’ 26 Jacob Vanderhoof & Sarah Ann Baremore 1- 
Dec’ 3. Henry Parrot & Isabilla Sanford Col. 1- 
$ 30.50 
Marriages Solemnized in 1832— 
Jan” 29 1832 
Abraham Sisco & Polly G. Ketcham were joined 
in Solm bands of Matrimony . $4.00 
Feb” - 8 - 1832 
Peter Hull and Harriet Walker were joined 
in the Solm bands of Matrimony — 2.00 


Feb—22*—1832 
W™ Smith of Bloomfield and Harriet Grover Miller 
of Auquakanck were married $5.00 
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March 20 1832 

David Oliver of Bloomfield and Emely Corby 

Caldwell were joined in Marriage $3.00 
March 29 1832 

Benjamin Gould of Patterson and Sarah Mc Cloud 

of Caldwell were joined in the bond of Marriage $ 3.00 
March 31 1832 

James Lockwood [Lockward] and Welthy Fairchild were 


joined in Marriage both of Morris County $ 3.00, 
May 13—1832— 
Stephen Jo Taylor and Prudence Cooper— 2.00 
May 16 1832 ) 
Giles Mandervill & Abigail Cochran 5.00 
June 5 1832 


Stephen Jacobus of Caldwell and Catherine 
Davis of N. York were joined in the holy bands of 
Matrimony 





$3.00 
June 11 1832 
James Sindle and Sarah Ann Blachridge were 
joined in the solm bands of Marriage $ 2- 
June 18 1832 
David Dickerson and Ann Simson were joined 
in Solmn Bands of Marriage and were both 
from N. York — $ 1.00 
July 24 1832 — 
Ambrose Conditt and Ann Gould were Joined in 
the Solm bands of Marriage Both of Caldwell | 
Parish Essex C° N Jersey | ) — $ 5.00 
Sept 29 1832 — 
Henry Jacobus and Maria Stager 





Both of Caldwell were Married 3.00 
Nov'—1 1832 
Haney Pasiels and Nancy Moore were joined in 
the holy bands of Matrimony | 3.00 
Nov' 16 1832 
Anthony Simoson and Rhoda Sygler were joined 
in the holy bands of Matrimony $ 3.00 
$ 47.00 
Record of Marriages in the year 1833 — 
Jan’ 1, 1833 John Moore & Esther Canfield $ 3.00 
Feb 23 Elias B. Willis & Eliza Kent $3.00 
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James Ennis & Sally Ann Van Daline 

Ap' 13 Isaac Johnson and Emma Goble 
May 29 Married W™ Campbell & Rachel Cadmas 
July 4 Married Jabez White & Elizabeth Billings 

__ 8 Married Pater Corby & Catherine Stevens 
July 27 Married Henry Bush and Sarah Doremus 
August 1 Married Wickliff Ball and Mary Ann Edwards 
August 14 Married Lemuel Jacobus of New York and 

Hellen Gould of Caldwell 
Sept 27 Married George McCloud & Leety Williams 
9 Married Charles Smith of New York & 
| Martha Ann Hyram 
_ Sep’ 25 Married Abner Reeves & Mary Cochran 
i’ Married Jos. T. Hopping & Esther E. Cochran 
Oct 3¢ Married David Prime & Catherine Personett 
Oct 16 Married Zenas C. Crane & Mary Harrison 
Oct 26 Married W™ Doremus & Hettee Riker 
20 Married James Palmer & Miss Shipman 

Nov 14 Married Jared Beach & Eliza Canfield 
Nov 27 Married Tho* H. Dauson & Abigail Jacobus 


Record of Marriages for 1834— 
Feb’ 6% Sam! Crane & Maria Pierson 


Both of Caldwell — 
March 5 Charles Burnet & Maris Carris Morris Co 
15 Married Ambrose Bush and Mary Ann Bush Caldwell 
18 Frances Cook and Elizabeth Courter w4 
May 15 Married Lot Chester Steel & Catharine M. Dodd 
17 Married Ira L. Walker and Hellen Freeland 
June 13 Isaac Van Ess and Caroline Simason 
July 22 Married John Beard & Ellen Hardham 
Both from New York 
Aug 29 Married Ephraim Jacobus & Catharina Syndle 
Sept” 6 Will™ Bowden & Elizabeth Van Riper 
Both of Caldwell — 
13. Henry Jacobus and Betsey Riker 
Oct" 15 Cornelius Supner & Mary Post 
Oct 30 Albert Morris & Margaret M. Crowell 


Januay 34 1835 Married Jacob J. Van Order 
and Lettee Vreeland both of Caldwell 
Oct Jacob Jacobus & Rebeca Ann Sinde 
} Esq’ Lot Dixon & Polly Mintonea Wid. 
Dec’ 5 Bana Jacobus & Jain Kestead 
Marriages in 1836 
May 20 Moses Marsh & Phebe Willis M. C°. 
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$ 5.00 


22 James Jacobus & Mary Wade 2.00 
24 Married Anson Mc Cloud & Mary Cockafair 2.00 


The above records from July 26th, 1788 to October 28th, 1810 appear in 
Mr. Grover’s handwriting on loose sheets evidently, at one time, part of a 
record book. Subsequent entries are in the first Session Book of the church. 
Entries from July 15th, 1801 to those in the new book have been copied on 
duplicate sheets wherein certain emendations and corrections in spelling have 
been made. In this compilation the original records have been followed with 
the emendations shown in ( ) where used. These marriage records are the 
only ones preserved among the records of the church. 
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APPENDIX I. 


Baptisms 


IN OES of Children that are Baptized and Come Under the Care, watch, and 
Disapline, of this Church. 
Sunday Decemb™ 19‘ 1784 Baptized by the Rev’. M™ Chapman Moses Son 
of John & Darkas Gould—And Martha Speer Daughter of Robart & Mary Gould. 
Wednesday Feb’. 23..1785 Baptized by Rev’. Mt Baldwin Hannah Cutter 
Daughter of Abram Noe & Hannah Dennis. 
Sabbath April 10 1785 Baptized by Rev’. M* Chapman, Rebecah Daughter of 
Jacob & Rachel Gallowa, & Abigal Daughter of Joseph & Rhody Harrison, Born 
December 29—1784. 


Caleb. Born Augt—28*—1769 
pero © ll Zerios, Born April 2% 1776 [1772] 
Cyrus Born Octob’. 23" 1778 
- Elizabeth Born Octob' 24. 1782 


Mary Crane 
Children 


Bethuel. Born Novenb™ 19t* 1773 
Phebe. Born April 28 1775 





Elizabeth. Born Octob™ 6° 1776 


Martha Wheatons 
Children 


Mary. Born Novemb™ 18t* 1778 
Rachael Born July 31*t 1780 


Lydea. Born January 22" 1782 
William. Born Octob™ 6 1783 


Naomia Born 


Cyrenius Born Jan 7 1788 


Sarah Born January 9** 1775 
Susannah Born March 9 1777 
John Badgleys Hannah Born June 19" 1779 
Children Mary Born June 19t* 1779 
Elizabeth Born Septem’ 12 1781 
Jinnet Born August 9" 1784 
Demas Born Sept" 15** 1773 


Joseph & Rhoda 


Harrisons Children 


| 


Tamar 
Rufus 


Samuel 


Born August 14” 1775 
Born August 28" 1778 
Born Septem’ 15 1782 


Mary Born March 8 1773 
Joseph Born June 21% 1775 
William & Mary Johannah Born June 96 1777 
Muchmores Children Sarah Born Nov‘ 18t* 1780 
William Born Janu’ 6 1783 
Phebe Born May 17** 1785 
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Johannah Eleazar Born July 9 1774 


Baldwins Children Aaron Born July 7” 1778 
George & Mary Personett Son Moses Born Sept’ 21% 1772 
Samuel Born Oct™ 27 1773 
os Hyram Born January 19° 1776 
William & Sarah Elizabeth Born July 15 1778 
Baldwins Children Prudence Born March 4 1781 
Lydia Born Nov’ 2 1783 


Mary Denman Born October 12 1780 


: th 
William Goulds Phebe Baldwin Born March 24" 1782 


Child Nehemiah 
waren Johnson Born May 2"¢ 1784 
Elizabeth Crane Born August 16 1786 
Sarah Born Nov' 24 1778 
Timothy & Susannah Nancy Born Nov’ 11" 1781 
Goulds Children Ezekel Born October 17 1783 
. Elias Born April 9° 1786 
Robert Gould Martha Speer Born Nov" 1* 1781 
Children Thomas Denman Born June 3" 1785 


August 3" 1788—Baptized Rebeccah Kempton Daughter of Lewis and Deborah — 


Miller. 
Nov' 9 1788—Baptized Abigail Daughter of Jonas and Phebe Crane. 
Nov" 29'*°-Was Baptized Joseph son of John & Rhoda Corby. 


March 1, 1789—-Was baptized Stephen, John Young, Noah, Sally Brant Children — 


of Joseph and Elizabeth Baldwin. 
March 29** 1789—Baptized Nathaniel son of Samuel and Mary Crane. 
March 29 1789—Baptized Phebe Daughter Amaza and Rachel Greneel. 
And Hannah Daughter of John & Eli#tabeth Tomkins. — — — 


April 12 1789—Was baptized Elizabeth Miller Daughter of John and Joanna e 


Wagganor. — — — 


June 21% 1789—Was baptized Susanna Daughter of Aaron and Eunice Keasted. 


June 21*t 1789—Was baptized Mary Daughter of William and Annar Burnet.— 


June 28'* 1789—Was baptized Stephen Grover son of William and Mehitable 


Gould. — 

August 2"7—Was baptized Nathaniel son of Joseph and Martha Tomkins. — 
August 9'"—Was baptized Joanna Daughter of Thomas and Anne Martin. — 
Novem’ 1—Was baptized Susannah daughter of Elijah and Lois Dod. — 
April 11—Was baptized Calvin Gabbe son of Joseph & Rebeca Batterson. 
June 27—Baptized James Wheelock son of Stephen and Mary Grover. 

Sept'"—Baptized Betsey daughter of Timothy & Elizabeth Gould. — 
Dec™—Baptized Emely daughter of Wm. & Mehble Gould. 
Feb.—Baptized Rhoda Horton daughter of Justus & Lois Burnet. 
1791 March 13—Baptized Moses son of John & Susannah Pierson. 
July 3—Baptized John son of Azal & Phebe Williams. — 
Sept’ 4—Baptized Rhoda daughter of John & Rhoda Corby. — 
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Also Baptized Joseph son of Eben" & Deborah Dod. — 
Oct" 2 Baptized Silas son of John & Elizah Tomkins, — 
Also Baptized Jephthah son of Joseph & Rebechah Batterson. — | 
June 24. 1792—Baptized Joanna daughter of W™ Burnet & Annar Burnet. 
24.—Baptized Hannah Force—50 — 
25 Baptized Parmelia Baldwin 24, 
Sept'—Baptized Joseph son of John & Peggy Crowell — 
Oct" 7—Baptized Nancy wife of John Macmillan 28. 
Baptized Nancy, Charloty, George Personett and Calvin Children of Enos 
& Jinny Martin. — 
Baptized Bethuel son of Elijah & Lois Dod. — 
Oct" 14*°—Baptized Jared son of Joseph & Roda Harrison. 
Baptized Lecty, Lyda and Issack Children of Isaac and Hannah Force. 
Oct" 22—Baptized Lyda, Samuel Maxfield, Jabez Day—Children of David and 
Anna Harrison, Jun’. 
Nov" 4—Baptized Eunice Daughter of William & Martha Wheaton. 
20—Baptized Betsy Baldwin and Ira Children of John & Peggy Crowell. 
Feb’ 3° 1793—Baptized Sally daughter of Justus & Lois Burnet. 
March—Baptized Joseph son of J oseph & Phebe Harrison. 
March 25—Baptized Hannah daughter of Amzi & Rachel Grenal. 
March 25—Baptized Betsy daughter of Enos & Genny Martin. 
June 16—Baptized Hannah Crane daughter of Elias & Perh Baldwin. 
Sept" 1—Baptized Stephen son of Wm. & Hannah Corby. 
15—Baptized Isaac son of Aaron & Rachel Osborn. 
FebY 9° 1794—Baptized Daniel, Tamer, John and Caleb Children of John & 
Nancy Macmillan. 
Also William Parker son of Peter & Martha Riker. 
Feby 28—Baptized David — Mary. 
May 18 1794—Baptized Hannah wife of Frances More. 
Mary Samuel Martin their Children. 
May 25°—Baptized Zenas Smith Atashh. — 
June 16—Baptized Charloity daughter of Wm. & Mehbe. Gould. 
Oct" 11*—Baptized Stephen & Artemas Veal—Children of David & Pheby 
Riker. — 
Oct" 11'"—Baptized Elizabeth Daug" of Abner & Polly Bond. 
21—Baptized Darches Sanford daug™ of Moses & Pegy Kent. 
Sept 20 1795—Baptized Batsy Gould daug™ of W™ & Anna Burnet. 
Oct" 24—Baptized Zenas son of W™ & Rody Corby. 
Hette Gould and Herma Grover twin daughters of Peter & Martha Riker, 
& Phebe daughter of Aaron & Rachel Osbon. 
Nov" 1—Bap? Roda daughter of Joseph & Ph. Harrison. 
Jan’ 24th 1796—Bapt Maria daug of Enos & Geny Martin. 
April 1796—Baptized Joshua Orton son of Ebenezer & Deborah Dod — 
Susannah daugh of David & Anna Harrison — 
Polly Grover Daug* of John & Sus. Pierson — 
Baptized Calvin Smith son of Jonas & P. Chrane. 
Also Hester Maria daug" of Nath’ Douglass — 
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June 19t*—Baptized W™ Wheelock son of R® & Mary Gould. 
Also Clerrendy daugh" of Zenas & Abby Crane — 

Aug—Baptized Jonathan Eugee, Abigail Condit, Maria and Zenas Child” of John 
& Sarah Smith. 

Jan’ 1797—Baptized Abigail Grover daughter of W™ & Mehe®* Gould. 

Also Daniel son of Elias & Parmetia Baldwin — 

Jan’ 4—Baptized Caleb & Ruth Wards Children (VIZ) Elly Halstead, Sarah 
Lane, Caleb, Jain Sealier. — Also Bap* the children of John & Rachel Ward 
(VIZ) Reube Harrison, Betsey—Benjamin—Hannah FaidChild & Polly — 

Jan’ 1798—Bap‘ Zebediah Wards Children (VIZ) Zebediah, Peter Zeliff, Pheby 
Brown — 

Bap® the Children of Wid Mary Zeluff (VIZ) Benjamin, David Clark Pheby 
Coon Sylvester Sanders — 4) 

Feb.—Baptized The children of Thaddeua Eliz‘* Russel (VIZ) Stephen—James 

Johnson Elijah Pheby & Mary — 

Bap? Cyrus son of Zenas & Pheby Harryson — 

Also Calvin & son of Joseph & Sarah Squire — 

Bapt* Hulda—Kada Abigail Artemas & Enos Children of John Force — 

March 26*—Bapt* Calvin Son of Abigail Baldwin. — 

June 1—Bapt* William Malvin Smith Age 24 — 

Sabellia, Julia & Stephen Lot Chdn of Dr. Bone — 

July 2*—Baptized Sarah Baldwin, Nette and William Gould Children of John 
& Eliz® Crane. — 

Also William Corby son of Jeremiah & Elvy* Crane and Benj® Norton son 
of Dr. Bone — 

August 6 1797—Bap* Bethuel Pierson son of Obe* and Pheby Smith — 
also Nancy — Also Pheby daughter of Josiah Smith. 

Sept™ 3—Bapt* John March, Mary & Wilmoth Jacobus Children of Susannah 
Jacobuson — 

Oct'—Bapt* Ruth daugh’ of Silas & Ruth Whitehead. 

Also Abiatha Son of Mary Martin — and Abijah son of Thomas & Liois 
Spier — likewise Peggy daughter of Azariah & Hannah Crane. — 

May 12 1798—Lemuel Hawley & James sons of Isaac Mitchel. 
13—Harvey son of Joseph Harrison 
Justus Allen son of Wil™ Burnet, J’. 

Henry Wood son of Polly Stager. — 

August—John & Lois White’s children 

Jonas Tomkins — 

Betsy — Calvin and Amos Crane. — 

17*—Abner, Moses Simmons, Achsah Artemas—Children of Israel 
Brundage. — 

Sept’ 29—Miranda Daugh—of Jacob & Caty Smith — 

Oct’ 14—Betsy Darby Daughter of Rev’ Joseph Grover 
John Force children (VIZ) Hulda—Roda—Abigail Artemas & Enos. — 
Abigail Crane Dau™ of Elias & Sally Williams. — 

Jan” 1799—Sally Green Dau’ of Becky & Jer® Crane — 
10—Uznal & Aaron sons of Joseph & Sarah Gould — 
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Feb’ 24—Philemon Bates son of Caleb & Polly Dod — 

March 3—Sally Howel Dau™ of Zenas & Abigail Crane — 
Amanda dau’ of Elias & Parneha Baldwin — 
17—Moses Pierson son of John & Susan" Pierson — 
Betsy Squire dau’ of Tha* & Betsy Russel — 

July 7—Emela Dau™ of John Force — 

Oct'"—Daniel Jackson son of James & Hannah Riker — 
Myrna Daugh’ of Silas Whitehead — 

Eleazar Son of Justice Burnet — 
Ephraim Baldwin son of Hannah Perry — 

Dec'—1. Maria Crane daugh’ of Locky Vanhouten — 
adopted by Henry Vanhouten & his wife — 
22—Isaac Sovereial—David Lodnick, Samuel, Joseph and Anne Canfield 
chld" of David & Mary Dobbins 

Jan’. 5S—1800 Anne Burnet dau’ of John & Sarah Meed 
Abijah Williams son of Thomas & Lois Speer — 

April 6—Baptized Polly Davis child — 

Charlotte dau" of David & Anne Harrison — 
13 Maria Daugh" of Sarah Vanness — 
Jonathan Son of Abijah & Mary Crane — 

July Whelock son of David Riker 
William Henry son of Ambrose Canfield 

Oct"—4, Caleb son of Elijah Dod 
Smith & Jephthah sons of John Pierson 
William son of Moses Ward 

son of Abner Bond 
13—Tamar daughter of Rufus Harrison 
Johnson Gould son of Robert Baldwin — 

Jan’—11.1801. Betsy Daug" of Anthony Gould 
Markus Whitehead son of James Riker 

Feb’. 26 Baptized Esther Daut™ of Zenas Crane 

March 1—Maxfield son of Katurah Bond — 

Dorind Daught of Esq™ Martin — 

August 23—Roselindy daught™ of Justus Burnet — 
29th Electy Daught" of Philemon Bates — 

Dec'—1801. Nima Daugh" of Benj Harrison — 

David West son of Jared & Mary Beach — 
Henry Squire son of Zenas Harrison. 
March—1802 Baptized. 
Edward son of Nehemiah Crane —died— 
Zenas Pierson son of Timothy Crane — 
22—Stephen Wheelock son of Ambrose Canfield — 
28—Sarah Mun daug" of Zadock Baldwin — 
_ Lydia Kitchel daugh" of Stephen Baldwin — 
April 4 Uzal Lion son of Abijah Crane — 
4 Lecty daug' of Polly Davis — 


May 14 Clearisy dau™ of Silas Whitehead 
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Job Crane son of Janiah Williams 
Jane Robonson daut’ of David Dobbins — 
June 27 Ezra son of John Force — 
July 4 Elijah son of David Riker — 
Nov' 28. Abby Woodruff Daugt™ of James Riker 
1803 
July 15th Betsy Polly Martin Pheby and Miranda daughters of 
Stephen & Mary Brundrege — 
17. Sally Tomkins daug™ of John Crowell — 
Ezra Squire son of Caleb Dod — 


March 11. 1804—William Augustus son of Philemon Bates 
John Dorcy son of Thomas Speer Jun? — 
Betsy Daughter of Timothy Crane — 
David Barless son of Elias Baldwin — 
Oct" 1811 


Bap' Peter son of Peter Jacobus — 
Decem' 15 Bap' Marcus Emmons son of Cyrus and Hannah Crane — 
Baptisms of children in the year 1816 — 


Son of Stephen R | 
& Betsey Grover | 


Mathias Wilkinson | 
Daught" 


Lewis Conger born 20 Oct* 1815 


Aremante born Nov 1815 — 


| 
snes ee Dec" | Daughter of Stephen Corby 
| 
| 


ik of Artemas Patty Maria born Decem™ 7 1815 — 
orce 


Wil™ Williams | Sally Maria - ---- 
Caleb Nelson son of Elijah & Martha Pierson 
Rachel Dau’ of Peter Jacobus 
Abner son of Parmenas & Lylis Brundrege 
Rhoda Maria Da‘ of Aaron & Tamar Dod — 
Stephen son of Frances & Rachel Post 
Lewis Daton son of John & Eunice Campbell 
Joseph Baldwin son of Cyrus & Hannah Crane 
James son of Frances & Rachel Post 1818 — 

[The above entries were taken from the Session Book of the 


Horse Neck Church. ] 


[From the Session Book 1832 to 1867.] 
Catalogue of Baptized children 
Connected with this church 
alphabetically Arranged 











Jan. 1835. 
Age 
Harriet Newel-Anderson 11 Of Elijah & Joanna 
John Clarke 9 
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David Dayton 
Cyrus Austin 
Sarah Jane 


Oliver 
Ephraim 
Harvey 
Sarah > 
Silas 
Susan 
Rachel 
Fanny 
Sarah 
Harriet 
Augustus Ranson 
Aaron 


Baldwin 


Beach 


Samuel Jamieson Biggs 
Mary Ann 
Wm. Henry 


E Joseph Hugh 


John Condit 
Sophia 
Lydia 
Benjamin Horton 
James 
Stephen L. 
Catherine 
Isabella 
Emma 
Amanda 
Abner 
Israel 
Ann Maria Burnett 


Phebe Emeline Campfield 
Isaac Newton [Canfield] 


Bone 


Brundage 


Mary Angeline 
Geo. Wesley 
Matthias Campfield 
William David 
Joseph Button 
Kezia 


Ann Maria 


Five baptized children ‘under 


Caroline Consolyee 


Edwin Ruthven 
Charles Gibson 


Condit 


Crane 


Vp 
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of Amos & Rachel 


of Jonan & Sarah 


of Jared & Elizabeth 
of Ezra & Sarah 


of Hugh & Margaret 


of Stephen L. & Catherine. 


of Artemas & Nancy. 


of Justus & Phebe. 
of Matthias & Elizabeth. 


of Isaac & Jane 


Of Wid° Sarah. 


of Moses & Maria. 
of Jno. & Phebe 
of Wm. G. & Sarah A. 


Henrietta 
Nehemiah Wickliffe 
Phebe Harrison 
Elizabeth 

Harvey 

Phebe 

Cyrus 

George Ryerson 
Dorcas Maria 
Cyrus Ward 
Harriet Eliza 
Ann Maria Gibson 
Elizabeth Marcia 
Sarah 

Phebe Ann 

Delia 

Walworth D. 
George M. 


Harriet B. Crowell 


Ann Cleveland 
William Neal 
Mary Allen 


Emeline 

John Harvey 
Susan H. 
Justus Soveril 
Isaac Newton 
Hannah Williams 
David Harrison 


Died Sept. 1838.ae 16 


Dobbins 


George Wheelock Gould 


Jno.Francisco 
Mary Elizabeth 
William 

Abby Fatout 
Hannah Maria 
Martha Ann 
Adeline Conover 
Stephen Randolph 


Charles 
Charles Judson 
Marcus Harrison 


Jabez Munroe 
Harriet Eliza 
Abby Dod 
Ann Eliza 


b—_ 
CONN OMAN ONE ALM 


— 


died! March 1836. 


of N.S. & Julia A. 


of Amos & Mary. 
Dismissed to Ohio. 


of Widow Lydia. 
of Widow Hannah. 


GiUce: 


of Jno.N. & Ann M. 
of Wid° Rosa® L. 
of Rf & Ann. 


of Jno.G. & Abby. 


Of Isaac & Rachel 


of Wid°. Susan. 


of Nath! & Margt. 


of Thos.D & Nancy. 


of Jos.P. & Elizabeth. 
of Jos. & Eloieza. 


of Demas & Dorcas 


of Caleb & Phebe 


of H.Wells & Ann. 








Ashbel Greene 2 

Dorcas Elizabeth 14 Of Sam!.& Mary. 
Cyrus F. 12 

Zenas Gibson 8 

Tamar Marinda 6 

Zenas Harvey 8 of Henry S. & Phebe. 
Jos. Melanchton 4 ; 

Henry Martyn 2 

Eliza Jane 0 | 

Mary Jane 12 of Cyrus & Maria. 
James 9 

Joseph 12 of Jared F. & Eliza. 
John George 10 

Francis Alex" (i 

Philip Henry 

Ruliff Jacobus 15 of Jno.R. & Sa... 
Harriet 14 

William 10 

Sarah Catherine is 

John Stiles 4, 

Emma Maria 1 

Margaret 15 of Jos. & Maria. 
Edward 13 

Walter D. ll 

Caroline 9 

Jos. Gould 18 of Dan! P. & Hannah. 
Hannah Maria 10 

Peter Moses 7 

Jacob Kiesler 17 Of Adrian & Suah. 
Jeremiah 16 

Isaac 13 

Mary Jane 10 

Nancy 4 

William Kittridge 11 of Henry & Abby. 
Edward 9 

Elizabeth 6 

Harriet a 

Nancy 1 

George Lane 10 of Wm & Jane. 
Maria 7 

Isaac 4, 

Esther 2 

Eliza Low LS of Cornelius & Eleanor. 
Ann , 12 

Nelson (Cornelius) 10 

Ellen 4, 
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Sarah 
Daniel 
Lettee 
James 
Margaret Ann 


Marcus Ward 
Halsey Munson 
Jane 

George 
Caroline 

Enos 

Charlotte 


Edward 
Aaron 
John 
Harriet 
George 


Massaker 


McLeod 


Moore 


Julia Angeline 
Jas. Douglass 
Sam! Henry 
Mary 


Eleanor Personet 
Charlotte 

Moses 

William Sears 

Cyrus Emmons 

Abr™ Durance 


Jeptha C. 
Elizabeth 


Peinella 
Mary Ann 
Ellen 


James 


Asa P. 
Hetty Maria 
Catharine 
Mary Jane 
Jacob Adam 
William Henry 
Nelson 


Pierson 


Provost 


Riker 


Ruby 


Simonson 
Stiles 


Jane 
John 
Ann Maria 
Phebe Catherine 


Martin 


Orton 
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of Peter & Mary 


of Geo.P. 


of Aaron & Mary. 


of Sam! & Hannah. 


of Dr. Jas & Hetty M. 


of Abr™ & Joanna. 


of Jos. & Huldah. 


of Bethuel H. & Hannah M. 


of Jona". & Paulina. 


died Dec. 30 1837. 


of Adam & Marg*. 
Dismissed March 1838. 


of Wid? Effy. 
of Moses & Elizabeth. 








Delia Richter 8 

Harriet Eliza 6 

Judson 3 

Sarah Elma 1-4 

Elizabeth Van Emburg 8 of Thos.H. & Emeline. 
Geo.Leopold 6 

Julia Ann - 3 

Francis Norman 1 

George Van Ess 14 of Ephraim & Sarah. 
Lydia Ae 12 

Barna Van Riper 14 of Isaac & Rachel. 
Eleanor 14 

Jane Hi 

George 7 

Abraham Vandroof 19 of Gavy & Mary. 
Margaret 14 

Wilson 11 

Catherine 8 

Harriet Louisa 4 

Ruth Welshman 13 of Coward & Jane. 
Edward 9 

William 3 

Benjamin White % of Jas. & Elizab**. 
Harriet Young 8 of Sam! & Huldah. 
Elizabeth 6 

Mary Ann 4 

Johnson 1 

John Ward 13 of Ich? & Sarah. 
Jotham Williams 16 of Amos. 

Harriet 13 | 
Randolph 11 

George 6 


2 children of Rich? & Elizabeth Jacobus. 

N.B. The above Catalogue comprises such baptized children of actual resi- 
dent members, as are not themselves church members, and whose age and con- 
dition render them proper objects of church supervision. Others, as they become 
connected with the church, will be registered on the following pages. 

Rich’. F. Cleveland. 
April 4% 1835 Harriet Eliza of Zenas P. Crane b. Nov. 9, 1834. 
Dec* Oct 16 1836 Mary Jane Joanna Personet b. Oct. 7 1834. 
Dec* June 1835 Calvin Augustus of Thos. Francisco b. June 11 1834, 
July 4° 1835 Richard Vorhees of Dan'& Phebe Van Dyne b. June 17, 1829. 
Orlando Mills of Ann Maria Crane b. Nov 30 1834. 
Oct 341835 Marcus of Nath! & Margt Gould b. June 28" 1835. 
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Phebe Burnet of Jona & Paulina Provost b. April 28 1835. 


Feb 7 1836 Mary Elizabeth b. Feb 1832 of Rebecca (Gould) Ward. Newark 
Ann Augusta b. Aug. 1836 baptized at her Fathers 
Sab. after" lecture. 
April 24. Richard Cecil b. July 30 1835 of Rf & Ann Cleveland. 
Julia Hedges b. Oct 1*t 1835 of N.S. & Julia Crane. 
July 24 Jane Lavinia b. Feb 234 1836 of Sam! & Maria Crane. 
John Grimes b. May 10 of Hugh Bolton & Eliza. 
Phebe Jane b. June 234 1835 of Amos & Rachel Baldwin. 
Sept 30° Emeline b. May 24" 1836 of Thomas & Emeline Van Imberg. 
Oct 27. Phebe Ann b. May 11 1836 of Horace & Betsey Mintonye. 


1837.April 24 Hannah Maria ae.6 mo. of Jos.& Phebe Cook. 
Charles Baker ae. 9 mo. of Sam! & Huldah Young. 
Ann Eliza of Thos. Fransisco. 
Mary Elizabeth ae 8 mo. of Jno. & Esther More. 
died Dec 1837 Theodore Gardner b. Oct 16 1835 of Ellen Jacobus. | 
July 1st Frances Maria b. June 20% 1836 of Elijah & Joanna Anderson. - 
Lydia b. Nov 234 1836 of Amos & Rachel Baldwin. 
Judson R. .ing b. March 14 1837 of Jose’ & Elizabeth Beach. 
2° Mary Ellen b.Dec. 15 1835 of Jno & Sarah Courter. 
Aaron b. July 37 1836 of Jacob & Lydia Vreeland. 
1st Stephen Grover b.March 181837 of Rich’ F.& Ann Cleveland. 
Sept 30 Emma Louisa b.May 16 of Zenas P. & Eliza. P.Crane. 
Oct 1** Isaac Soveril b.May 7 of Amzi & Mary Ann Mintonyee. 
Oct 8° 1837 Israel b.Feb 28 1836 of Jno A. & Mary Jacobus. 
Dec 3° Christian Lewis of S.L. & Catharine Bone,& dismissed to Susq'™*. 


1838 Jan 6 Abby Louisa b.June 21*t 1837 of H.S.& Phebe Harrison 
Jos. Allen b.April 28" 1837 of David N.& Rachel Dobbins. 

June 24'" Aaron Denman ae 7 of Jno & Eliza Jacobus. 
Mary Elizabeth ae 3 

June 27 Mary Elizabeth of Henry T.& Mary Jacobus b.March 27 1838. 
Reuben b. July 14° 1835 of Nic® & Rachel Mandeville. 
Abrahem b. Feb 24'* 1838. 
Jno. Thurston b. Feb 1*t 1838 of Abra™ & Catharine Soupenir. 
died Sept. 7 1839 John b. May 30 1838 of Peter & Margaret Vreeland. 
30th Maria Crane ae 6 of George C. & Lydia Steel. 
George Whitfield ae 2 of — same —. 
Caleb Gibson b. July 21st 1833 of Moses P: & Sarah Crane. 
Richard Cleveland b. July 6 1834 of Wm & Rachel Campbell. 

Sept 1** John ae cir. 2 weeks, of John & Sophia Dorothea Kuhsmoll. 
30 Harriet b. July 9" 1834 of Peter & Mary Masiciker. 
Mary b. Aug 29" 1837 of — same —. 

Oct 6'" Rufus b. June 3¢ 1838 of Hu & Eliza Bolton. 
Nathaniel Nelson b. May 7 1838 of Sam! & Maria Crane. 
Sarah b. April 29 1838 of William & Jane. Lane. 


1839. Jan. 5" Henry Darcy b. 21*t of May 1838 of Nath! & Margt Gould. 
April 6° Margaret Louisa Falley b. 28° Oct 1838 of R..F. & Ann Cleveland. 
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Mary Elizabeth of Demas & Dorcas b. Sept 24 1838. 

Joseph b. 7 Aug. 1838 of Nath! & Julia Crane. 

Marcus Wilson b. 21*t Oct 1838 of David N. & Rachel Dobbins. 

Mary Elizabeth b. 2¢ Nov. 1838 of Horace.& Betsey Mintonyea. 
May 5th Mary Ellen b. Nov. 14th 1838 of Jacob & Lydia Vreeland. 

Rachel b. Jan 9 1935 of William & Elizatt Bowden. 

Mary b. Dec. 26 1836 of — DO —. 

died Nov 24 1839 Josephine b. Oct. 27 1838 of — Do —. 


1839 July 10" Zenas Francis of Jos & Phebe Cook b. March 8 1839, 
Mary Ann of Jno. & Phebe Sayre b. Nov 9% 1838. 

Aug 11" Margaret Ann of Henry & Esther Speer b. Nov. 12 1838. 

Oct 27% Mary Ellen of Jno. A. & Mary Jacobus b. Feb 22 1839. 


1840 Jan 4 Matthias Owen of Jared & Elizabeth Beach b. March 21, 1839. 
William Wallace of Jno. & Esther Moore b. 30" Dec. 1838. 
. Aaron Dodd of Caleb & Rhoda M. Crane b. Sept 11‘ 1839. 
Huldah Ann of Dan’ R. & Phebe Vandyne b. April 7 1839. 
Mary Jane of Rachel & W™ Campbell b. May 7% 1839. 
April 3* Caroline of Jon. & Paulina Provost b. Sept 1't 1839. 
July 3* Richard Johnson of H. S. & Phebe Harrison b. Jan 26 1840. 
July 5" William Daniel of Necome M. & Mary Jacobus b. Sept 15” 1839. 
Oct 3¢ Caroline of William & Jane Lane b. June 10 1840. 
(Note:—The previous baptisms were recorded by Mr. Cleveland, the following by 
Mr. Tuttle.) 
1840. Nov 28 Isaac of Benjamin & Sarah Canfield Oct 11 ’25. 
“Caroline i fg “March 1, 1828. 
fey John hi * OCR Loca: 
vies he ee " 7 7 \ Born Sept 9. 1840. 


“Sarah Margaret—Henry T & Mary Jacobus July 8, 1840. 


1841 April 3—Joseph Wilson—Nelson & Jane Pierson Nov 17, 1840. 
“Anna Maria Crane of Mrs Ab™ Personett 3 2. 
Apr. 3 °42 Henry Francis of H. Wells Harrison Jan 1842. 
July 3, ’42 Erastus Watson of Jared Beach Jan 21 42. 
“John Whitefield of Amzi Mintonyea 
“David of Horace Mintonyea 
“Anna Louisa of David D. Prime 
“Abby Lurena of Joseph Cook March 26, 42. 
Oct 1 Henry Duryea of Caleb Crane, Jun. 
“Cyrus Edwin of Mrs. Abiathar Pierson 
“2 Hannah M. Wife of S. S. Dobbins. 
May 8, *43 Joseph Wilmot—N. S. Crane 
“William Parkhurst—Rev. S. L. Tuttle 
Joseph Crane—Demas Harrison, Jun. 
Mrs Vanderhoof 
Susan Gertrude—Enos W. Martin 


1844. Sarah Catherine—Abm Supenir Dec 25 °42 
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Maria Louisa—Jared Beach 
Abby Lorraine Jos Cook 
Cyrus Canfield John Moore 


Sam! Mintonye Horace Mintonye 


George Cornelius Jacobus 
Ann Elizabeth es is 
Rachel sf . 


1845 Mary Louisa Sam! Dobbins 
“ Jephtha Abithar Pierson 
“Elizabeth Condit A. C. Gould 
“Rufus Alexander Demas Harrison 
Cyrus Baldwin Asher Crane 
April 3, 1847 Eliza Caroline—Samuel Crane 
July 9, 1846 Hanford Milton of Cyrus Canfield 
_ “Geo. Munson “ Samuel Canfield 
Hervey “ Tra Baldwin 
July 4, 1847 Amelia Naomi—Samuel O. Harrison 
Thomas Edgar—Mrs. Abiathar Pierson 
Myron John—John Moore 
Joseph Emmons—Asher Crane 
Phebe Williams—Demas Harrison Jun. 
—Eliza Jane—Jared Beach 
Ann[a] Maria—Zenas C. Crane 
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July 1, 1848 Maria Dodd —of Caleb Crane Jun. 
v Louisa Whitehead “ “ . € 
re ‘ Emma _ Louisa * Nathan W. Pierson 


Nov 1849 Thos Clinton son of Joh" Propost 
Feb Joseph H. M. son of Jos* Cook 








APPENDIX J. 
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The Old Burying Ground 


*Revolutionary soldiers. 
Stones have disappeaerd or inscriptions become illegible. 


Inscriptions from the First Presbyterian Church yard, at Caldwell, N.J. 


ARBUTHNOT, Morrison Peter son of William & Mary, died Sept. 10, 1827 
aged 2 yrs. l‘mo. & 5 days. 


BACKUS, Calvin G. died Apr. 8, 1864 in his 53" yr. 

BACKUS, Elizabeth, wife of Calvin G. died March 26, 1847 in her 35% year. 

BACKUS, James son of Calvin & Elizabeth died April 18, 1845 aged 1 yr. 2 
mos. & 15 days. 


BACOM, Demas drowned at Little Falls May 16, 1791 aged 48 yrs., 1 mo. 
& 11 days. | 


BALDWIN, Abbey E. died March 6, 1813, ae 13 mos. 7 days. Also Elizabeth 
d. Mar. 10, 1849 ae 5 yrs. 7 mos.: 2 grandchildren of Ira & Emmeline 
Baldwin. 

+BALDWIN, Dorris Bayler b. Jan. 12, 1804 d. Sept. 21, 1804 and Elias Allen 
Baldwin b. Sept. 8, 1803 died Nov. 3, 1806, children of Elias & Permalia. 
BALDWIN, Florence dau. Alfred D. & Frances Jane b. Apr. 18 & d. Sept. 
15, 1848. 
+BALDWIN, Gabriel Lewis, d. June 12, 1838 ae 1 yr. 
BALDWIN, Hannah Maria, dau. Noah & Naomi d. 5, 1819 ae 7 mo. 9 days. 
TBALDWIN, Hetty Eliza dau. Robert & Mary, d. June 20, 1815 ae 5 yrs. 

BALDWIN, Noah d. March 13, 1832 in his 48" yr. 

BALDWIN, Elizabeth d. Nov. 3, 1849 in her 68* yr. 

BALDWIN, Malvina M. wife of Caleb H. & dau. of Isaac & Abigail Potter, d. 
May 28, 1848 in her 39" yr. 

BALDWIN, Phebe, w. of Hiram (also of Ephraim deceased) d. March 20, 1828 
in her 59 yr. 

TBALDWIN, Silas, son of Amos & Rachel d. May 27, 1860 ae 19 yrs. 7 mos. 
15 days. 


TBATES, John Lindsley, son of John & Mary b. Oct. 26, 1798 d. Oct. 29, 1817 
ae 19 yrs. 3 days. 
*BATES, 2 children of Philemon & Susan 
Electa Dickerson d. Feb. 21, 1809 ae 6 yrs. 7 mos. & 18 days. 
Nancy Catherine, d. Apr. 14, 1808 ae 2 mos. 


*BEACH, Daniel, d. Dec. 31, 1824 ae 81 yrs. 1 mo. & 15 days. 

BEACH, Elizabeth, wid. of Zophar, d. March 13, 1808 in her 64'* yr. 

*BEACH, Harriet P. dau. Jonathan & Sarah d. Feb. 8, 1846 ae 16 yr., 6 mos & 
9 days. 
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+BEACH, Joanna, relict of Daniel, d. Jan. 7, 1825 ae 75 yrs., 2 mos. & 23 days. 
BEACH, Jonathan, d. Apr. 12, 1842 ae 68 yrs. 6 mos. & 5 days. 

+BEACH, Judson Irwin, s. of Jared & Eliza d. June 6, 1844 ae 7 yrs. 2 mos. 29 d. 
BEACH, Sarah, d. Jan. 3, 1847 in her 62"4 yr. 
BEACH, Sarah M. d. May 29, 1842 ae 19 yrs. 9 mos. & 1 day. 


}BEDFORD, Suwarrow A. d. May 21, 1847 ae 8 mos. 28 d. 

TBEDFORD, Suwarrow S. d. July 6, 1843 ae 1 yr. 3 mos. 16 d. Children of 
Moses & Eliza. 

TBEDFORD, Mary Elizabeth, only dau. of Eliza, d. Sept. 19, 1853 ae 17 yrs. 
8 mos. 6 d. » 


TBOND, Batsey dau. Samuel & Electa d. Apr. 25, 1840 ae 21 yrs. 2 mos. 25 d. 

BOND, Charlot dau. Abner & Mary Elizabeth d. Aug. 2, 1793 ae 8 mos. 23 d. 
BOND, Electa Force wid. of Samuel d. May 27, 1846 in her 66 Yr. 
BOND, Elizabeth, dau. Abner & Mary, d. Sept. 29, 1794 ae 3 yrs. 9 mos. 16 d. 
BOND, Jane, consort of Smith Bond d. Sept. 20, 1839 ae 34 yrs. 1 mo. 21 d. . 
BOND, Keturah, dau. William & Keturah, d. June 6, 1790 ae 17 yrs. 5 mos. 13 d. 
BOND, Keturah, w. of Noah d. Sept. 3, 1806 ae 33 yrs. 4 mos. 21 d. 

TBOND, Noah d. Nov. 12, 1826 in his 64 yr. 

BOND, Pierson, d. June 21, 1827 ae 24 yrs. 4 mos. 16 d. 


BOWDEN, Josephine dau. William & Elizabeth, d. Nov. 22, 1830 ae 1 yr. 
1 mo. 6 d. 

BOWEN, Matthew, s. of Matthew & Susan of Norwich, County of Norwich, 
Great Britain d. Nov. 30, 1820 ae 70 yrs. 6 mos. 4 d. 

BOWDEN, Martha, wid. of Matthew d. Mar. 2, 1846 ae 82 yrs. 

BOWDEN, William, s. of John & Mary d. Dec. 31, 1839 ae 27 yrs. 2 mos. & 6 d. 


*BULL, Rev. William b. in Kittering, England Nov. 26, 1765 d. in Caldwell 
Apr. 23, 1847 in his 83" yr. | 


BURNET, Caleb D. d. July 24, 1850 in his 64** yr. 

BURNET, Annah, wid. of William, d. June 26, 1818 in her 53*4 yr. 
+BURNET, William S. d. May 15, 1839 ae 75 yrs. 

BUSH, Lash, dau. of Absolum & Delia Ann, d. Sept. 29, 1846 ae 2 yrs. 1 mo. 5d. 
+BYRAM, Joseph d. March 15, 1829 ae 75 yrs. 


tCADMUS, Richard, son of William & Sarah, d. Nov. 11, 1846 ae 3 yrs. 3 


mos. 9 d. 
CANFIELD, Matthias, b. Mar. 31, 1775 d. Apr. 1, 1847 ae 72 yrs. 


+COCHRAN, Ann Eliza, d. June 7, 1829, ae 21 yrs. 2 mos. & 20 d. 
+COCHRAN, Charles Thomas, s. of Thomas & Esther, d. March 18, 1822 ae 
10 mos. 15 d. | 
COCHRAN, Esther, wife of Thomas, d. Nov. 26, 1822 ae 35 yrs. 6 mos. 19 d. 
COCHRAN, Thomas b. Jan. 18, 1773 d. Jan. 28, 1850 ae 77 yrs. 6 d. 


COLE, John d. Apr. 29, 1827, ae 61 yrs. 4 mos. : 
t+COLE, John Parliamen, s. of John & S. Cole, d. Sept. 12, 1814 ae 4 yrs. 4 mos. 
TCOLE, William s. of John & Sophia Cole d. Feb. 3, 1817, ae 21 yrs. 1 mo. 25 d. 
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COLYER, Susan, d. March 29, 1825, ae 21 yrs. 10 mos. 21 d. 


tCONDIT, Betsy, wife of Stephen, d. Feb. 6, 1849 ae 70 yrs. 1 mo. 
CONDIT, Stephen, d. Jan. 24, 1850 ae 78 yrs. 


CONOVER, Adeline, dau. of Stephen & Mary, d. Aug. 16, 1830, ae 17 yrs. 
7 mos. 13 d. 


CONSELYEA, Aaron S. d. Jan. 24, 1850, ae 78 yrs. 
CONSELYEA, Mary, d. Jan. 1, 1828 ae 31 yrs. 8 mos. 4 d. 


CRANE, Ambrose, s. of Captain Simeon & Eunice, d. Mar. 12, 1812 ae 12 
yrs. 1 mo. 21 d. 
CRANE, Ann Maria G. only child of Samuel G. & Lydia-S. Crane, d. May 1, 
1839, ae 18 yrs. 7 mos. 16 d. 
CRANE, Azariah, d. Mar. 15, 1814 ae 60 yrs. 1 mo. 24 d. 
CRANE, Caleb, d. June 10, 1844 ae 74 yrs. 4 mos. 12 d. 
CRANE, Lydia Personette, w. of Caleb, d. May 12, 1863, ae 95 yrs. 7 mo. 9 d. 
CRANE, Calvin S. d. March 4, 1837 in his 41° yr- 
CRANE, Cyrus, d. Nov. 17, 1827 in his 49% yr. 
CRANE, Cyrus, d. Dec. 31, 1828 ae 25 yrs. 9 d. 
CRANE, David Banks, s. of Uzal & Lucetta B. Crane, d. Sept. 22, 1839 ae 
8 mos. 22 d. 
TCRANE, Dorcas, wife of Timothy, d. Jan. 4, 1805. 
CRANE, Edward J. d. Oct. 6, 1831, ae 24 yrs. 7 mos. 14 d. 
CRANE, Elijah Pierson, s. of Cyrus & Sarah, d. May 21, 1833 ae 6 yrs. 7 
mos. 18 d. 
CRANE, Eunice, wife of Asher, d. Apr. 14, 1849, ae 39 yrs. 1 mo. 18 d. 
CRANE, Hannah, d. Jan. 3, 1835, ae 73 yrs. 11 mos. 4 d. 
CRANE, Hannah, consort of Cyrus, d. May 1, 1850 in her 69" yr. 
CRANE, Henrietta, dau. of William G. & Sarah A. d. Mar. 20, 1836 in 11 yr. 
CRANE, Jane Lee Durye, wife of Nathaniel S. dau. of John & Mary Durye, 
d. Jan. 10, 1820 in her 28" yr. 
CRANE, Joanna, relict of Zadoc, d. Oct. 22, 1849 in her 8374 yr. 
TCRANE, Joseph s. of Nathaniel S. & Julia F. d. Jan. 14, 1840, ae 1 yr. 5 mos. 7 d. 
CRANE, Joseph R. s. of Colonel Cyrus & Hannah, d. March 25, 1832 in his 
16™ yr. 
CRANE, Jonas d. Oct. 17, 1806, ae 56 yrs. 2 mos. 18 d. 
CRANE, Widow of Jonas, d. June 28, 1821 in her 67% yr. 
CRANE, Julia A. wife of Calvin S. dau. of Nathaniel & Sarah DOUGLASS, 
d. Jan. 22, 1835, ae 35 yrs. 
CRANE, Lydia b. Nov. 15, 1832, d. May 1, 1834: also 
Harley W.- b. June 7, 1837 d. Aug. 28, 1838; also 
Eliza, b. Dec. 5, 1821, d. May 5, 1846—children of George M. & Ellen 
Crane. 
CRANE, Maria, eldest dau. of Caleb & Lydia, d. Oct. 14, 1830 in her 37% yr. 
CRANE, Mary, relict of Samuel, d. Jan. 26, 1817 in her 69** yr. 
CRANE, Mary Banks, dau. of Uzal A. & Lucetta B. d- March 20, 1844, ae 11 
mos 10 d. 
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CRANE, Nancy, consort of Calvin S. d. Jan. 9, 1827 in her 34 yr.; also her 
infant son, ae 6 weeks 4 d. 
CRANE, Nehemiah, d. Sept. 5, 1821, ae 43 yrs. 4 mos. also 
TCRANE, Philip, who died on his passage from Santiago de Cuba to New 
Orleans Sept. 5, 1828, ae 24 yrs. 5 mos. 
TCRANE, Deacon Oliver, Killed by a kick of a horse Sabbath day August 31, 
1817, as he was repairing to the house of divine service, ae 51 yrs. 11 
mos. 2 d. 
CRANE, Rhoda Maria, wife of Caleb S. and only child of Aaron & Tamar 
DODD, d. March 21, 1848, ae 32 yrs. 
TCRANE, Delphine Edgar, son of Nathaniel S. & Julia F. d. Feb. 13, 1825, ae 
4 yrs. 6 mos. 19 d. 
*CRANE, Samuel Esq., d. Feb. 28, 1811 in his 64" yr. 
CRANE, Sarah Urania, dau. of Stephen E. & Matilda H. d. Dec. 28, 1834 
in her 10" yr. 
CRANE, Susannah, relict of Deacon Oliver, d. Nov. 1}, 1838, ae 70 yrs. — 
7 mos. 12 d. ; 
CRANE, Samuel Gibson, d. Aug. 21, 1821, in his 24‘ yr. (Left widow, parents, 
brothers and sisters. ) 
CRANE, Willie M., son of James H. & Abby D., d. May 4, 1850 ae 11 mos. 
*CRANE, Zadoc, d. F eb. 11, 1841 in his 83"4 yr. 
CRANE, Captain Zenas, deemed in crossing the ferry between Peony and 
New York Nov. 19, 1801 in his 30" yr. 
TCRANE, Wallace William, d. Apr. 28, 1837, ae 6 mos. 14 d. 
CRANE, Edward Nelson, d. Jan. 11, 1840, ae 5 mos. 27 d., sons of Moses P. 
& Sarah B. 


tCROWELL, Joseph Freeman, d. Sept. 20, 1821, ae 28 yrs. 1 mo. 23 d. 


DAVISON, Charity, wife of Henry P. and dau. of Obediah & Nancy WADE, 
d. Aug. 16, 1850, ae 50 yrs. 


DAY, Rebeckah, wife of Moses, d. Mar. 22, 1817, ae 53 yrs. 


DE CAMP, Benjamin, d. Aug. 11, 1838, in his 60 yr. 
tDE CAMP, Catherine, d. Jan. 28, 1849 in her 64** yr. 
DE CAMP, John, son of Aaron & Keturah, d. Sept. 9, 1804, ae 10 yrs. 6 d. 


DEXHEIMER, John M. son of Jacob & Susan, d. Jan. 1, 1842, ae 8 weeks 2 d. 


DOBBINS, David L., d. May 11, 1830, ae 41 yrs. 20 d. 
DOBBINS, David Harrison, infant son of David L. & Susan, d. Oct. 5, 1827, 
ae 10 mos. 
tDOBBINS, Hannah, wife of David L., d. Aug. 13, 1821, ae 27 yrs. 5 mos. 6 d. — 
DOBBINS, Mary Williams, dau. ee David L. & Hannah d. Feb. 4, 1824, 
ae 6 yrs. 11 mos. 13 d. 
TDOBBINS, Mary, d. March 14, 1849, ae 80 yrs. 4 mos. 20 d. 
tDOBBINS, Rachel, wife of Isaac, d. March 20, 1846, ae 52 yrs. 6 mos. 29 d. | 


DOD, John, son of Abel & Martha, d. Sept. 20, 1795, ae 22 yrs. 4 mos. 13 d. 
DOD, William, son of Abel & Martha, d. Nov. 23, 1789. 
DOD, Captain Caleb, d. Jan. 9, 1811, ae 35 yrs. 
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DODD, Aaron, d. Jan. 18, 1839, ae 66 yrs. 5 mos. 11] d. 

DODD, Phebe, d. April 2, 1834, ae 67 yrs. 1 mo. ll d. 

DODD, Tamar H., wife of Aaron, d. May 6, 1835, ae 59 yrs. 8 mos. 22 d. 
tDODD, Samuel, d. May 11, 1848, ae 72 yrs. © 


DOUGLASS, Elizabeth, dau. of Marcus B. & Nancy, d. Dec. 3, 1837, ae 21 yrs. 
tDOUGLASS, Lucius F., d. Feb. 25, 1813 in his 31* yr. 
tDOUGLASS, Nathaniel, d. May 15, 1824, in his 65‘ yr. 
TDOUGLASS, Sarah, wife of Nathaniel, d. Jan. 22, 1816, in her 54th yr. 
tDOUGLASS, Walter, son of Elijah & Malvina, d. Aug. 12, 1848, ae 10 mos. 18 d. 


DURYEA, George, d. Feb. 24, 1842, in his 74*® yr. 


*DURYEE, Rev. John, d. Oct. 2, 1836, ae 84 yrs. He was for nearly fifty years 
a faithful minister of the Gospel of Christ, serving as pastor of the Re- 
formed churches at Somerville, Preakness and Fairfield. 


tDURYEE, Mary Lee, wife of Rev. J ohn, d. Nov. 10, 1825, ae 70 yrs. 2 mos. 6 d. 


*F ORDHAM, Stephen, d. Nov. 29, 1829, ae 75 yrs. 10 mos. 24 d. 
FORDHAM, Sarah, consort of Stephen, d. Aug. 16, 1825, ae 70 yrs. 5 mos. 10 d. 


FRANCISCO, Calvin A., son of Thomas & Nancy F. d. June 27, 1835, ae 1 
yr. 18 d. 

FRANCISCO, John Henry, son of Andrew & Maria, d. Dec. 17, 1845, ae 22 yrs. 

FRANCISCO, Nancy F., wid. of Thomas, d. June 25, 1856, ae 46 yrs. 

FRANCISCO, Thomas, d. March 2, 1846, in his 41* yr. 

F RANCISCO, Sarah H., wid. of Henry, d. May 1837, ae 38 yrs. 


GOULD, Betsey, dau. of Timothy & Elizabeth, d. Nov. 25, 1790, ae 4 mos. 
GOULD, Cornelius, d. March 1, 1847, ae 44 yrs. 

tGOULD, Cornelius, son of Stephen & Rachel, d. Jan. 31, 1793, in his 18” yr. 
GOULD, Eliza Beach, wife of Cornelius, d. July 19, 1848, ae 40 yrs. 

tGOULD, Eliza Reeves, dau. of Thomas D. & Nancy, d. Oct. 11, 1829, ae 2 yrs. 

1 mo. 1 d. 

TtGOULD, Elizabeth, wife of Thomas 377, d. Oct. 7, 1808, ae 21 yrs. 6 mos. 22 d. 
GOULD, Elizabeth, wife of Josiah, d. July 17, 1821, ae 59 yrs. 11 mos. 15 d. 
GOULD, Elizabeth, dau. of Stephen J. & Joanna, d. Nov. 3, 1829, ae 6 yrs. 

2 mos. 9 d. 

tGOULD, Elizabeth, wife of Timothy, Esq., d. July 24, 1824, ae 77 yrs. 12 d. 
GOULD, Ellen Jacobus, wife of Samuel, d. May 28, 1832, ae 72 yrs. 

TtGOULD, George Wheelock, son of Nathaniel M. & Margaret, d. Sept.(?) 25, 

1838, ae 16 yrs. 10 mos. 7 d. 
GOULD, Hannah M. dau. of Thomas D. & Nancy, d. Dec. [?] 31, 1846, ae 
25 yrs. 9 mos. 27 d. 
GOULD, Harriet Henrietta, d. Apr. 8, 1913, ae 8 yrs.; also 
Charlotte HARRISON, wife of Joseph, d. June 30, 1814, ae 21 yrs., 
dau. of Gen. William & Mehitable GOULD. [On the monument] 
GOULD, Henry, d. Dec. 23, 1817, in his 45% yr. 

*GOULD, John, d. Aug. 25, 1807, in his 71** yr. 

GOULD, John Louis, son of Thomas D. & Nancy, d. Nov. [?] 29, 1819, ae 1 
yr. 5 mos. 7 d. 
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TGOULD, Josiah, d. May 25, 1845, ae 84 yrs. 5 d. 

GOULD, Lucella Banks, dau. of Alexander S. & Mary Jane, d. March 1811, 
ae 3 Yrs. 

*GOULD, Joseph, d. Dec. 7, 1810, in his 74** yr. (husband, parent). 

GOULD, Mary, d. Sept. [?] 22, 1836, ae 51 yrs. 
GOULD, John, d. Jan. 5, 1839, ae 71 yrs. 
GOULD, Stephen, d. May 20, 1839 ae 62 yrs. 
GOULD, Susan, d. Feb. 11, 1849, ae 66 yrs. 
tGOULD, Mary, wife of Robert, d. June 4, 1820, ae 61 yrs. 1 mo. 15 d. 
GOULD, Mary Sanford, wife of Anthony, d. Feb. 23, 1844, ae 71 yrs. 3 
mos. 26 d. 
GOULD, Mary, wife of Encreas Gould, Esq., d. Apr. 22, 1798 in her 34" yr. 
GOULD, Mehetable, wife of Thomas, d. Dec. 26, 1813, in her 81* yr. 
GOULD, Mehetable, wife of General William, d. Dec. 4, 1843 in her 80 yr. 
(Wife-Mother). . 
GOULD, Margaret, wife of Nathaniel M., d. Sept. [?] 20, 1840, ae 37 yrs. 
7 mos. 13 d. 

tGOULD, Marcus Johnson, d. May 16, 1832, ae 10 mos. 3 d. 

GOULD, Abby Faitoute, d. June 29, 1821, ae 3 yrs. 4 mos., children of 
Nathaniel M. & Margaret. 
GOULD, Nancy, wife of Thomas D., d. Apr. 19, 1937, ae 40 yrs. 10 mos. 13 d. 

tGOULD, Phebe, wife of Timothy and late widow of Nehemiah CRANE, d. 

Oct. 29, 1834, ae 54 yrs. 

tGOULD, Rebekah Paxton, wife of Joseph, d. March 4, 1816, in her 78 yr. 

*GOULD, Robert, d. July 23, 1825, ae 71 yrs- 10 mos. 26 d. 

TtGOULD, Rosina, dau. of Ezekiel & Phebe, d. Feb. 15, 1831, in her 15% yr. 

tGOULD, Sandford, son of Mary S. & Anthony, d. Apr. 17, 1830, ae 15 yrs. 

GOULD, Samuel, d. Aug. 26, 1821, ae 57 yrs. 

GOULD, Stephen S., d. Jan. 6, 1842 in his 56% yr. 

GOULD, Stephen Grover, son of Captain William & Mehitable Gould, d. Aug. 
12, 1789, ae 2 mos. 22 d. 

GOULD, Susanna, wife of Timothy, d. March 16, 1788, ae 27 yrs. 8 d. 

“GOULD, Timothy, d. Feb. 19, 1841 in his 89% yr. | 

GOULD, Thomas, son of Joseph & Rebekah, died of epilepsy, Dec. 14, 1802, 
ae 32 yrs. 8 mos. 1 d. : 
GOULD, Thomas, d. Feb. 17, 1815, ae 98 yrs. 3 mos. 15 d. 

tGOULD, Zebedee, son of Joseph & Sarah, d. July 18, 1794, ae 9 yrs. 11 mos. 
14 d. 

*GOULD, General William, born in Caldwell 1757, died Feb. 12, 1847, aged 
ninety years. At the age of eighteen he enlisted in the cause of the Revo- 
lution; and engaged in the battles of Springfield and Monmouth; served 
many years as a member of the Legislature, justice of the peace and in other — 
offices of trust and honor. 7 

In 1794 he actively assisted in building the church of God, standing 
near, and being elected one of the first elders of the church. He filled the 
office faithfully and devotedly for nearly seventy years. In his manner he 
was dignified and courteous, amiable and tender in his disposition and 
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industrious in his habit. His character was irreproachable, and as remark- 
able for devotion to his country as for integrity in the trust reposed in 
him; a genuine patriot, a useful citizen, a true Christian. His end was 
peace. 7 


The memory of his virtues will long be a precious inheritance to his 
numerous descendants. 


GROVER, Charles, son of Stephen R. & Elizabeth Grover, d. Aug. 18, 1827, ae 
2 mos. 29 d. 
GROVER, Elizabeth, wife of Stephen R. b. Oct. 12, 1789, d. Aug. 13, 1848, ae 
58 yrs. 10 mos. 
GROVER, Esther, dau. of S. R. & E., d. July 3, 1826, ae 9 weeks. 
TtGROVER, George H., eldest son of Stephen R. & Elizabeth, d. Sept. 28, 1844, 
ae 31 yrs. 9 d. 
GROVER, Stephen R., b. June 30, 1791, d. Oct. 21, 1853, ae 62 yrs. 3 mos. 21 d. 
*GROVER, Rev. Stephen, d. June 22, 1836 in his 78 yr, born in Tolland, Conn.; 
* graduate of Dartmouth College, soldier in the Revolution; first pastor of 
this Presbyterian church of Caldwell; he laid the foundation stone of the 
House of God near this spot in 1794 and there preached the gospel of 
Christ for nearly half a century. As a pastor he was devoted and faithful; 
as a preacher, ardent and pathetic, and in all his social relations kindly 
and affectionate. 
GROVER, Mary, wife of Rev. Stephen, d. July 3, 1847, ae 87 yrs. 10 mos. 4 d. 
GROVER, James Wheelock, son of Rev. S. & Mary, d. July 6, 1798, ae 3 yrs. 
is 2'mogs 2d. 
GROVER, John, son of Rev. S. & Mary, d. June 1799, ae 3 mos. 


HAMMELL, Hanah, wife of Dr. J ohn, and dau. of Henry & Ann ROOME (Late 
of New York) d. June 24, 1833, ae 74 yrs. 9 mos. 12 d. 
HARRISON, Abigail, wife of Jabez, d. Aug. 26, 1803 in her 31* yr. 
HARRISON, Abby, dau. of Zenas & Phebe, d. Sept. 25, 1818, ae 2 yrs. 4 mos. 
HARRISON, Amelia Naomi, dau. of Samuel O. & S. E., d. Nov. 3, 1850, ae 3 yrs. 
9 mos. 16 d. 
HARRISON, Ann, wife of Henry W. d. June 1, 1846, ae 44. yrs. 
THARRISON, David B., son of Jabez & Abigail, died at Detroit, July 7, 1832, 
of cholera, in his 39%" yr. 
HARRISON, David, and his wife Lois Dodd, departed this life 1836. 
HARRISON, Elizabeth Baldwin, dau. of Samuel O. & S. E. d. Dect7 fale 
1850, ae 1 yr. 2 mos. 11 d. 
THARRISON, D. Elizabeth, b. July 27, 1820, d. Feb. 21, 1830. 
THARRISON, Francis Alexander, son of Jared F. & Eliza, d. April 29, 1844, 
ae 17 yrs. 2 mos. 7 d. 
HARRISON, Jabez, d. May 29, 1849 in his 78t® yr. 
“HARRISON, Joseph, d. March 1, 1837, ae 89 yrs. 
HARRISON, Mary, widow of Joseph, Esq., d. Aug. 25, 1840, ae 77 yrs. 9 mos. 
29 d. 
HARRISON, Miranda, dau. of Jabez & Abigail, d. Dec. 2, 1831 in her 324 yr. 
also, David B. 
TtHARRISON, Rufus, d. July 25, 1848 in his 70% yr. 
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HARRISON, Phebe, wife of Rufus, d. June 28, 1847, ae 67 yrs. 7 mos. 4 d. 
THARRISON, Richard, d. Sept. 17, 1839, ae 27 yrs. 
HARRISON, Rhoda, wife of J oseph, Esq., d. July 21, 1791 in her 40* yr. 
THARRISON, Samuel, b. Sept. 15, 1787, d. March 5, 1849. 
HARRISON, Zenas, d. July 14, 1831, ae 62 yrs. 10 mos. 19 da. 
HARRISON, Sarah Elizabeth, wife of Samuel O. d. March 11, 1850, ae 37 
yrs. 1 mo. 27 d. 


HAYWOOD, Nancy, d. Aug. 28, 1848 in her 64* yr. 


HEATH, Ann Maria, wife of Aaron B. and dau. of Stephen & Mary CONOVER, — 
d. Nov. 16, 1830, ae 20 yrs. 6 mos. 24 d. 


HOAGE, Patrick, 1799-1850. 
HOGGE, Edward, d. Oct. 4, 1834, ae 1 yr. 6 mos. 25 d. 


HOPKINS, Hyacinth Maria, d. Sept. 25, 1849, ae 2 yrs. 5 mos. 
HOPKINS, William Harris, d. Sept. 23, 1849 ae 6 yrs. 8 mos. 27 d. 


THUSK, John, d. May 1816 in his 28¢ yr. 
THUSK, Ellen, dau. of John & Abigail, d. March 16, 1812 in her 3° yr. 


tJACOBUS, Aaron, d. June 9, 1838 in his 68" yr. 
JACOBUS, Aaron I., son of Aaron & Abby, d. Dec. 22, 1836, ae 22 yrs. 1] mos. 
22 d. 
JACOBUS, Abigail Gould, wife of Cornelius, d. Oct. 23, 1836, ae 73 yrs. 
JACOBUS, George, son of Cornelius & Ann, d. July 2, 1845, ae 10 yrs. 
JACOBUS, Henry A., d. May 10, 1838 in his 29% yr.; also an infant daughter 
of Henry A. & Maria Jacobus, d. May 17, 1838, ae 2 mos. 13 d. | 
JACOBUS, Peter, d. Oct. 8, 1830, ae 70 yrs. 1 mo. 23 d. 
JACOBUS, Sarah, wife of Peter, d. March 1, 1846, ae 80 yrs. 7 mos. 11 d. | 
JACOBUS, Marcus E., son of Henry A. & Maria, d. June 5, 1848, ae 15 yrs. 
2 mos. 2 d. | 
JACOBUS, Rachel, wife of Peter D., d. July[?] 15, 1832 in her 57” yr.; also 
Richard, son of Peter D. & Rachel, d. Nov. 22, 1797, ae 5 yrs. 
JACOBUS, William G., d. April 18, 1840, ae 44 yrs. 8 mos.; also, John G., son. 
of William G. & Margaret, d. Jan. 13, 1843, ae 4 yrs. 


TKENT, Effie Edwards, wife of Jacob, d. 1797, ae 45 yrs., also, Keziah DODD, 
his second wife, May 20, 1842, ae 66 yrs. 3 d. 
“KENT, Jacob, a soldier in the Revolution and man of strict integrity, affection- 
ate husband and father of a numerous family. d. June 3, 1841, ae 85 yrs. — 
TKENT, Elizabeth, dau. of David & Mary, d. April 15, 1812 in her 29* yr. 
KENT, Mary, wife of David, d. July 7, 1817 in her 58% yr. 


LOCKWARD, Doct. John T., d. Jan. 24, 1843 in his 35% yr. 


LOW, John S., son of Cornelius & Ellen, d. July 19, 1833, ae 15 yrs. 9 mos. 
27 d.; also, Mary Jane, d. Nov [?] 29, 1833, ae 22 yrs. 1 mo. 2 d.; also, 
Ellen, d. Feb. 17, 1850, ae 19 yrs. 6 mos. 14 d., daughters of Cornelius 
& Ellen. 


MAHON, Eliza, wife of John, d. June 30, 1839 in her 35* yr. 
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*MARTIN, Enos, Esqr. d. Sept. 1, 1810, ae 47 yrs. 3 mos. 20 d. 

MARTIN, Euphemia, wife of G. P., d. Sept. [?] 24, 1837 in her 37t yr. 

MARTIN, Jane, consort of Enos Esqr, [?], d. May 4, 1816, ae 56 yrs. 1 mo. 
1] d. ‘ 

MARTIN, Rhoda, wife of G. P., d. June 22, 1833, in her 45 yr. 


MASEKER Harriet, dau. of Peter & Mary, d. Dec [?] 1, 1844, ae 10 yrs. 4 mos. 
(21d. 


MILLER, Eleanor P. C., dau. of Isaac S. & E., d. Feb [?] 5, 1831, ae 9 mos. 
1 bars B 
TSLOVER, Grace, widow of Isaac, d. Aug. 18, 1827, ae 87 yrs. 3 mos, 21 d. [?] 
MILLER, Isaac Slover, b Nov. [?] 18, 1783, d. July 20, 1832, ae 48 yrs. 8 mos. 
2 d: also, his wife, Eleanor Voorhes, b. April 2, 1784; d. Aug. [?] 18, 
1858, ae 74 yrs. 4 mos. 16 d. Eleanor C. d. Feb. 5, 1831, ae 9 mo. 11 d. 
MILLER, Joannah, wife of Philetas, d. Feb. 17, 1847, ae 76 yrs. 1 mo. 
TMILLER, William Henry, son of Benjamin C. & Sally, d. April 26, 1828, ae 
3 yrs. 12 d. 


MORRIS, Jane, wife of Stephen A. and dau. of John & Rachel CHITTERLING, 
d. March 7, 1836, ae 26 yrs. 10 mos. 


TMOORE, Ellen, dau. of Daniel & J ane, d. Jan. 8, 1828, ae 1 yr. 5 mos. 2 d. 
TMOORE, Francis, d. Dec. 9, 1826 in his 25* yr. 
TMOORE, Francis A., son of Stephen & Rachel, d. Feb. 15, 1829, ae 7 mos. 9 d. 
MOORE, Hannah, widow of Samuel, d. May 18, 1844, in her 64 yr. 
MOORE, Rev. Joseph, b. in Caldwell, N. J. Feb. 10, 1800. United with the 
church 1823; was licensed to preach the Gospel in 1832. Was settled as 
pastor in Clyde, N. Y., one year; in Succasunna Plain, N. J. three years; 
in West Milford, N. J. eight years, and died June 25, 1844, aged forty- 
four years. 

MOORE, Joshua, d. Feb. 22, 1844, ae 72 yrs. 

MOORE, Samuel, d. Feb. 25, 1835, in his 73°4 yr. 

MOORE, Stephen C., d. Nov. [?] 10, 1835, in his 30 yr. 


TNESBIT, Amanda, dau. of Hugh & Margaret, d. Jan [?] 30, 1819, ae 6 mos. 
tNORTHROP, Elias, son of John & Margaret, d. Jan. 5, 1826, ae 1 yr. 2 mos. 5 d. 
*OGDEN, David, d. Aug. 13, 1790, ae 36 yrs. 7 mos. 11 d. 

TOGDEN, Widow Elizabeth, d. Aug. 24, 1802, ae 55 yrs. 8 mos. 13 d. 


*OGDEN, John, d. April 27, 1797, ae 60 yrs. 3 mos. 10 d. 
*OGDEN, Simeon, d. April 2, 1790, ae 26 yrs. 11 mos. 5 d. 


tOPENSHAW, Rachel Maria, dau. of Richard & Phebe, d. July 21, 1818, ae 2 
yrs. 1 mo. 1 d. 


OSBORN, John, son of Aaron & Rachel, d. June 19, 1795, ae 1 yr. 10 mos. 6 d. 

PERSONET, Fannie, wife of John, d. Feb. 10, 1842, ae 36 yrs. 26 d. 

PERSONETTE, George, d. June 9, 1816 in his 9224 yr. 

PERSONETTE, Mary Jane, dau. of Abraham & Johanna, d. Oct. 16, 1836, ae 
2 yrs. 8 d. 

PERSONETTE, Mary, wife of George, d. June 9, 1810 in 80 yr. 
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PERSONET, Moses, d. March 11, 1801, in his 29t® yt. 
tPERSONET, Phebe, dau. of Moses. 
PERSONET, William B., son of Abraham & Joanna, d. Aug. 6, 1824, ae 1 yr. 
11 mos. 12 d. 


*PIERSON, Caleb, d. March 6, 1801, in his 63*4 yr. 
PIERSON, Sarah, wife of Jeptha, d. May 31, 1847, ae 76 yrs. 11 mos. 


tPLUNKET, Ann, wife of William, d. Nov [?] 19, 1815, ae 23 yrs. 9 mos. 18 d. 


PROVOST, George, son of Jonathan & Paulina, d. Oct. 26, 1829 in his 5™ yr. 
PROVOST, James, son of Jonathan & Paulina, d. July 2, 1848, ae 15 yrs. 


PRICE, Samuel, d. June 16, 1815, ae 26 yrs. 3 mos. 19 d. 


REEVE, Dr. Abner, d. Jan. 1, 1812 in his 27% yr. 
REEVE, Elizabeth, relict of Doctor Abner & Dau. of General William and 
Mehitable Gould, d. Apr. 25, 1814 in her 28" yr. 


TREUCK, Byron S., son of Aaron & S. M., d. Sept. 22 [?], 1838, ae 6 mos. 
TtREUCK, George Moore, son of Aaron & Sarah M., d. May 5, 1844, ae 4 yrs. 


RIKER, Hannah Grover, a twin dau. of Peter I. & Martha, d. Oct. 19, 1813, 
ae 18 yrs. 1 mo. 8 d. 
TRIKER, Joanna Frances, dau. of Asa P. and Sarah, d. Feb. 9, 1845, ae 5 yrs. 
1 mo. 29 d. | : 
TRIKER, Martha, relict of Peter I., d. Aug. 28, 1832, ae 63 yrs. 2 mos. 20 d. 
RIKER, Mehitable Gould, twin dau. of Peter I. & Martha, d. Jan. 13, 1818, ae 
22 yrs. 4 mos. 4 d. 
TRIKER, Peter I., d. Aug. 2, 1806, ae 55 yrs. 11 mos. 6 d. 
TRIKER, Sarah Jane, dau. of Asa P. & Sarah, d. Sept. 13, 1839, ae 13 d. 


SANDFORD, Elizabeth, wife of Gamaliel, d. Feb. 1, 1832, ae 45 yrs. 2 mos. 
a AB 
“SANDFORD, Captain William, d. Nov. 8, 1811 in his 45% yr. 


SCHUYLER, Catherine Provost, wife of John D., d. Nov. [?] 25, 1836, in 
her 24 yr, 


TSIMONSON, Barney, d. Feb. 19, 1819 in his 66% yr. 
TSIMONSON, Olivia, dau. of Anthony & Rhoda, d. April 20, 1819, ae 15 yrs. 
3 mos. 26 d. | 
SIMONSON, Eliza C. dau. of John & Fanny, d. Feb. 13, 1835 in her 21* yr. 
SIMONSON, Jane, widow of Barney, d. Aug. [?] 24, 1804, ae 35 yrs. 4 mos. 
(Rois Pi 
SIMONSON, John S., d. April 9, 1828, ae 38 yrs. 3 mos. 28 d. 
SINDLE, Rebecca Demarest, wife of Jacob, d. Nov. [?] 10, 1850, ae 61 yrs. 
7 mos. 23 d. 
STAGER, Joseph B., son of Thomas & Rachel, d. Sept. [?] 4, 1849, ae 2 yrs. 
6 mos. | 
STAGER, Sarah J., dau. of Thomas & Rachel, d. Feb. [?] 6, 1849, ae 5 yrs. 
2 mos. 
STAGER, Sophia, dau. of Thomas & R., d. June 13, 1847, ae 5 yrs. 2 mos. 
TSTAGER, Sarah E., dau. of John & Mary, d. March 25, 1848, ae 1 yr. 11 d. 
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“STEELE, Josiah, a native of West Hartford, Conn., d. Oct. a2, 1330, ae 716 
yrs. 1 mo. 29 d. 
STEELE, Phebe, wife of Josiah, d. Dec. [?] 7, 1847, ae 76 yrs. 6 mos. 9 d. 
TSTEELE, Samuel Gibson, son of George & Lydia, d. Oct. [?] 21, 1830, ae 
1 yr. 8 mos. 


TSTILES, Harriet Matilda, dau. of John & Lillis M., d. Aug. 27, 1847, ae 1 yr. 
7 mos. 

TSTILES, William Burnet, son of Moses & Betsey, d. Oct. [?] 16, 1823, ae 6 
yrs. 11 mos. 23 d. 


TSQUIRE, Dr. Ezra K., d. April 2, 1814, in his 37" yr. 
TSTUART, Sardins, d. Dec. [?] 5, 1825, ae 28 yrs. 1 d. 


tSUPENNER, Mary, wife of Christopher, d. Dec. [?] 19, 1848, ae 83 yrs. 
7 mos. 21 d. 


TUCKER, Nancy, d. Feb. 22, 1815, ae 43 yrs. 5 mos. 7 d. 
VAN DUYNE, Maria Louisa, dau. of Cornelius I. & Sally, d. June 3, 1832, ae 
D yrs. 8 mos. 8 d. 
VAN DUYNE, Sally, wife of Cornelius I., d. May 12, 1832, in her 29 yr. 
TVAN EMBERG, Hannah Jane, d. April 10, 1843 in her 34¢ yr. 


VAN GIESON, Amzi Edward, son of Rynier & Sarah, d. Jan. 8, 1829, ae 19 
yrs. 11 mos. 24 d. 


TVAN HOUTEN, Henry, who died of lingering consumption April 17, 1815, 
in his 69% yr, 
VAN NESS, Ephraim S., d. [?] 24, 1837, ae 59 yrs. 11 mos.: also, Sarah his 
wife, d. Jan. 21, 1844, in her 62"4 yr. 
VAN NESS, Henry, son of Jacob F. & Margaret, d. June 24, 1850, ae 3 yrs. 
10 mos. 25 d. 
VAN NESS, James M., son of Jacob F. & Margaret, d. July 3, 1833, ae 5 yrs. 
9 mos. 17 d. 
VAN NESS, Moses, d. Dec. [ ] 5, 1832, in 29% yr. 
TVAN RIPER, George, son of John & Charity, d. Sept. [?] 20, 1838, ae 3 yrs. 
2 mos. 19 d. 
WADE, Joseph, d. Oct. [?] 6, 1850, ae 15 yrs. 
WADE, Obidiah, d. Dec. [?] 28, 1837, ae 64 yrs. 
TWARD, Eunice, dau. of Captain Zebediah & Sarah, d. April 23, 1800, ae 20 
yrs. 5 mos. 20 d. ' 
TWARD, Frances R., dau. of Job D. & Frances R., d. July 31, 1847, ae 1 yr. 1 
morzled: 
WARD, Ichabod B., d. Sept. 30, 1846 in his 524 yr. 
WARD, Zophar W., son of John & Sarah, d. June 30, 1845, ae 37 yrs. 6 mos. 
WARDELL,—The grave of Elenor Wardell, b. Feb. 3, 1786, d. Oct. 15, 1831. 
WARDELL, Joannah, wife of Peter, d. Aug. 10, 1814, ae 64 yrs. 
WILLIAMS, Jeniah, d. Sept. [?] 26, 1832, in 62™4 yr. 
TWILLIAMS, Rachel, d. March, 1824, ae 83 yrs. 
+WRIGHT, Anna A., d. Aug. [?] 9, 1844, in her 18 yr. 
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The above lists were culled from the geneological files of the New Jersey 
Historical Society at Newark. A recent survey made on the ground by the author 
has revealed that these lists are far from complete. They were evidently com- 
piled in the 1850’s, and inscriptions subsequent to that time do not appear. A 
number of inscriptions have become illegible through erosion, and many stones 
have disappeared altogether. Those subsequent to that time that remain are 
included in the subjoined lists. 


ADAMS, Elizabeth, d. Sept. 25, 1866 ae 52 yrs. 5 d. 
ADAMS, Rhoda M., dau. of Ezekiel & Martha, d. May 26, 1866, ae 18 yrs. 10 
mo. 8 d. 


A.J. 
ALLEN, Mary, w. of Al 
ALLING, Abigail. 


ANDERSON, Elijah, d. July - 1862 in the 83" year of his age. 
ANDERSON, Joanna, w. of Elijah, b. Sept. 28, 1798 d. March 10, 1866. 
ANDERSON, Martha, w. of Elijah 


BALDWIN, Daniel, s. of ————— Baldwin, d. Oct. 2, 1795. 

BALDWIN, Electa Condit —————. 

BALDWIN, Harvey, s. of Ira & Emeline, Died in Hospital at Washington, D. C. 
Jan. 8, 1863, ae 19 yrs. 8 mos. 10 d. 

BALDWIN, Ira, Died in Hospital at Newark, March 12, 1863, ae 19 yrs. 
6 mo. 13 d. 


BARAM, Joseph, d. March 15, 1829, ae 75 yrs. 
BARNETT, Geo., Co. D., 11 N.J. INF. 


BEACH, Byron S., s. of Aaron & Sarah, d. Sept. 22, 1838, ae 6 mos. 
BEACH, George Moore, s. of Aaron & Sarah M., d. May 5, 1841 [?], ae l yr. © 
BEACH, Henrietta Oliver, w. of James H., d. April ————— 1852 [?]. 
BEACH, Mary Cecelia, dau. of James H. & Henrietta, d. —————. 


BOND, Betsey, dau. of Samuel & Electa, Feb. 6, 1814—June 3, 1815. 
BOND, Samuel, June 5, 1779—Jan. 8, 1865. 
BOND, Stephen, d. July 25, 1862, ae 61 yrs. 


BOWDEN, Johny, only son of Anthony & Eliza, d. July 20, 1860, ae 8 mo. 
29 d. ; 

BOWDEN, Mary S. Hurlburt, dau. of John & Mary, d. Apr. 2, 1861, ae. 39 yrs. | 
2 mo. 2 d. 


BUSH, Adelia, Ann, dau. of Absalom. 
BUSH, Pricilla, dau. of Jacob & Eliza, d. Sept. 28, 1836, ae. 2 yrs. 3 mo. 20 d. — 
BUSH; William, 6 of ea q 


CADMUS, Elizabeth Jones, w. of Peter, b. 1787, d. 1868, ae 81 yrs. 

CADMUS, Georgianna, dau. of William & Sarah, d. Jan. 25, 1857, ae 11 yrs. — 
5 mo. 23 d. . 

CADMUS, Peter, b. 1783 d. 1863, ae 80 yrs. 
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, d. April 11, 1852? 








CANFIELD, Elizabeth Crane, w. of Matthias, d. Oct.—1868 in the 86" yr. 
of her age. 


COLE, Pierson, d. Sept. 13, 1835, ae 36 yrs. 2 mo. 25 d. 
COLE, Sophia, w. of John, d. Oct. 15, 1852, aé 81 yrs. 8 mo. 28 d. 


COLYER, Clarence E., s. of Ezra & Matilda, b. Oct. 5, 1862. 
COLYER, John, s. of Ezra & Matilda, b. Sept. 21, 1853, d. Nov. 3, 1863. 


CONOVER, Mary Jones, w. of Stephen, b. Jan. 25, 1781, d. April 14, 1867. 
COOK, Phebe Harrison, w. of Joseph, b. Aug. 28, 1807, d. Aug. 21, 1865. 


CORBY, Daniel : 

CORBY, Dorcas —————. 

CORBY, Ezekiel, d. Jan. 
ae Rebecca Day, his wife. 


COURTER, Ellen, widow of Jacob. 
COURTER, Jacob, d. Nov. 6, 1853 ?, ae ————— yrs. 
COURTER, John M., d. Nov. 30, 1860, ae 10 yrs. 5 mo. 19 d. 


CRANE, Caleb S., b. July 30, 1815, d. Aug. 29, 1851. 

CRANE, Cyrus, infant son of Samuel & Mary B. 

CRANE, Lydia S., w- of Samuel G., d. Oct. 10, 1855, ae 55 yrs. 3 mo. 13 d. 
CRANE, Nathaniel S., d. July 9, 1870, ae 82 yrs. 

CRANE, Julia F. Hedges, w. of Nathaniel S., d. Dec. 11, 1852, ae 55 yrs. 
CRANE, Sarah, w. of William G., b. Jan. 21, 1800, d. March 22, 1851. 


CONDIT, George S. ?, s. of William S. & Eliza, d. May 17, 1857, ae 6 yrs. 


1 mo. 20 d. 

CROWELL, Rosalinda Grover, w. of Joseph F., b. Oct. 15, 1795, d. Nov. 27, 
1873. 

DE CAMP, Dorcas Williams, w. of Benjamin, d. Dec. 1, 1866, ae ————— yrs. 
2 d. 


DE CAMP, Moses, 


DOBBIN, Ann Eliza, dau. of Teaco & Abby, b. Sept. 25, 1823, d. May 2, 1852. 
DOBBIN, Joseph, d. Feb. 23, 1855, ae 57 yrs. mo. 8 d. 


DOBBINS, Abigail Williams, w. of Joseph, b. Aug. 11, 1803, d. March 30, 
1879. 

DOBBINS, John —————. 

DOBBINS, Justus Soverill, s. of Isaac & Rachel, d. Sept. 12, 1853, ae 28 yrs. 
4 mo. 22 d. 

DOBBINS, Mary, d. —————,, and Ann ——-—— d. June 23, 1860. 

DODD, Capt. Caleb, d. Jan. 9, 1811, ae 35 yrs. [Evidently a duplicate stone. ] 

DODD, Mary Baldwin, wid. of Linus, d. Apr. 10, 1855 in the 82"¢ yr. of her age. 

FAIRCHILD, William, d. Feb. 23, 1853, ae 71 yrs. 3 mos. 

FAIRCHILD, Mary B., his wife, d. Feb. 7, 1856, ae 56 yrs. 2 mo. 18 d. 

FRANCISCO, Henry, d. Oct. 17, 1863, ae 66 yrs. 

FRANCISCO, Peter A., s. of Josiah & Elizabeth, d. Sept. 1, 1863, ae 6 y. 2 m. 
12 d. 
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GOODING, Fred G., died in Newark May 29, 1857, ae 29 yrs. & ——__—_.. 
GOODING, William W., who died on his way to Kansas, May 1, 1855, ae 24 yrs. 


GOULD, Anthony, b. Oct. 22, 1771, d. Mar. 16, 1856, ae 81 yr. 4 mo. 12 d. 

GOULD, Caroline, w. of Thomas D., d. Sept. 18, 1862, ae 60 yrs. 

GOULD Frank. ee ois a) 

GOULD, Nancy D., b. Feb. 18, 1806, d. May 15, 1862, ae 56 yr. 2 mo. 27 d. 

GOULD, Stephen Randolph, d. Oct. 19, 1863 in the 29 yr. of his age. 

GOULD, Hattie Randolph, infant dau. of Stephen R. & Harriet R., d- Feb. 22, 
1861. 

GOULD, Thomas D., d. March 3, 1854. 

GOULD, William W., s. of Stephen J. & Joanna, d. March - 

GOULD, William Wheelock, s. of Robert & Mary, d. July 12, 1818, ae 22 yrs. 
2m. 4d. 

GOULD, Stephen Grover, s. of William & Mehatable, d. Aug. 12, 1789, ae 9 m. 
29 d. 


GROVER, Stephen A., b. June 20, 1824, d. Jan. 9, 1868. 


HARRISON, Eliza Duryea, dau. of Philip H. & Hester A., d. Feb. 21, 1862, 
ae l y.5 m. 20 d. 

HARRISON, Harvey, d. Sept. 30, 1869, ae 71 yrs. 5 mos. 29 d. 

HARRISON, Joanna, d. Nov. 22, 1832, ae 65 yrs. 7 mos. 23 d. : 

HARRISON, Maria C. Moore, widow of Richard C., b. June 22, 1813, d. 

15, 1866. 

HARRISON, Mary Bond, w. of Harvey, d. Dec. 25, 1864, ae 62 yrs. 9 mos. 29 d. 

HARRISON, Phebe, w. of Zenas, d. March 1, 1861, ae 89 yrs. 

HARRISON, Samuel Edgar, s. of Samuel & Sarah. 


HEATH, Aaron B., d. March 8, 1851 in his 51% yr. 
PUR Dy Listiig gear tee aces oar ea ae 


HOAGE, Martha Lane, his wife [Patrick Hoage] 1799-1878. Hannah Eliza, 
their dau. 1841-1862. 


HOPPING, Esther E., w. of Joseph T., b. March 7, 1813, d. Nov. 28, 1863. 


HUDSON, Martha, w. of John L. & Dau. of Robert Gould, Esq., d. June 26, © 
1818, in the ————— yr. of her age. 


HURLBERT, O. W., d. Feb. 16, 1861, ae 36 yrs. 


JACKSON, Jane M., w. of Wm., d. Feb. 15, 1865, ae 45 yrs. 2 mos. 11 d. 
JACOBUS, Cathalina, w. of Ephraim, d. Feb. 21, 1848, ae 25 yrs. 2 mos. 2 d. 


JACOBUS, Ezra, s. of Archibald & Mariah, d. Aug. 25, 1830, ae 6 yrs. 5 mos. 

JACOBUS, John R., d. Sept. 8, 1835 in the 524 yr. of his age. 

JACOBUS, Ma ,» dau. of John &'—=5=—" = 4) Oct: 
10 mo. 19 d. 

JACOBUS, Sally, widow of John R., d. Oct. 26, 1836 [?] 

JACOBUS, Sarah C., dau. of John R. & Sarah, dau. of Henry Vanderhoof, 
d. Jan. 1, 1853 in the 23" yr. of her age. 

In Memory of my Father, d. Feb. 8, 1835, ae 76 yrs. 
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1817, ae 1 yr. — 








KENT, Calvin, d. May 2, 1839, ae 38 yrs. 11 mos. 22 d. 
KENT, Sarah Ann, w. of Ira M., d. Sept. 1, 1861, ae 37 yrs. 


KIRKER, Charles P., d. Feb. 7, 1852 in the 22" yr. of his age. 


LOW, Cornelius, d. May 2, 1860, ae 71 yrs. 6 mos. 17 d. 
LOW, Ellen, w. of Cornelius, b. July 11, 1791, d. Dec. 23, 1861. 
MANN, Willie M., s. of John & —————, d. Jan. 1862. 


MARTIN, Elizabeth, dau. of —————. 
MARTIN, son of George P. & Rhoda, d. Aug. 29, 1861, ae 10 yrs. 


MC CHESNEY, Charles Pittman, Samuel & Sarah, children of John & Sarah. 
MC CHESNEY, Sarah Fordham, w. of John & dau. of Timothy & Margaret 
Crane, d. May 13, 1862 in her 48" yr. 


MEAD, William J., s. of John & Maria, d. July 11, 1858, ae 20 yr. 11 mo. 11 d. 
MESIER, Sarah Williams, w. of Abraham, d. Mar. 11, 1860, ae 31 yrs. 9 mos. 
"MILLER, Electa C., w. of Peter V., d. Dec. 11, 1863, b- March 18, 1809. 
MOORE, Parnella, w. of Joshua, d. May 30, 1851 in her 77* yr. 

MOTT, Widow Ann, d. Oct. 9, 1853, ae 75 yrs. 1 mo. 19 d. 


~ MOWERSON, Betsey, E., dau. of Stephen, 
MOWERSON, Phebe, dau. of Aaron M. 


ICHOLS, Caroline, d. March 19, 1865, ae 47 yrs. Moth q 
NICHOLS, Holmes P., d. June 18, 1857 ae 29 yrs. pee lei ht 


O NEAL, Harriet S., dau. of Hiram D. & Harriet, d. Apr. 6, 1856, ae 4 yr. 
9 m. 18 d. 


PERSONETT, Abram, d. May 5, 1881 in the 92" yr. of his age. 
PERSONETT, Joanna, w. of Abram, d. Apr. 2, 1863 in her 67 yr. 
PIERSON, Caleb, d. Feb. —— 1861, ae 67 yrs. 

PIERSON, Jeptha —————. 


PROVOST, Caroline, dau. of Jonathan & Paulina, d. July 14 [?], 1851 in the 
12‘" year of her age. 

PROVOST, John, died in Mauston, Wis., Apr. 27, 1864 in his 58"" yr. 

PROVOST, Lucy, w. of John P., d. Sept. 12, 1856, ae 20 yrs. 6 mos. 

PROVOST, Nathan, Sen’., d. July 21, 1854 in the yr. of his age. 


PRYME, Joseph, s. of David D. & Catharine, d. March 22, 1839. 


SCHUYLER, Sarah M. Pierson, w. of John D., d. Sept. 7, 1865, ae 49 yr. 
1 mo. 9 d. 


SINDLE, Jacob, d. Aug. 10, 1864, ae 74 yrs. 7 mos. 28 d. 
SINDLE, Martha —-——_—_—_. 
SINDLE, Thomas J., d. Sept. 17, 1851, ae 17 yrs. 


_ STAGER, Sophia, widow of John H., d. Dec. 27, 1876, ae 87 — 3 — 27 d. 
SUPENEER, Christopher, d. Sept. 
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SUPENOR, Catharine, w. of Abraham, d. Sept. 2, 1851, ae 49 yrs. 2 mos. 21 d. 
SUPENOR, William H., d. 1851, ae ——__. 


VAN RIPER, —_— Stager, dau. of John & C——, d. _— —— 1857, 
ae 26 yrs. 


WHITNEY, Phebe C. Stiles, w. of Rev. E., d. May 9, 1857, ae 34 yrs. 3 mos. 1 d. 


WILLIAMS, Elizabeth, dau. of Zenas & Martha J., d. Dec. 16, 1866, ae 1 mo. 
22 d. 

WILLIAMS, Joseph M., d. July 19, 1868, ae 19 yrs. 

WILLIAMS, Joseph M., d. July 19, 1868, ae 19 yrs. 

WILLIAMS, Laura Provost, dau. of Jotham & Pernella, d. Feb. 1, 1861 in the 
17 yr. of her age. 

WILLIAMS, Nicholas, d. 1864, ae 21 yrs. 

WILLIAMS, Pernella Provost, w- of J. M., d. Mar. 5, 1862 in the 38% yr. of 


her age. 


WILLIS, Eliza, w. of Elias B. & dau. of Jacob & Polly Kent, d. Aug. 21, 1853, 
ae 80 yrs. 




















EPITAPHS. 


In common with like ancient Grave-yards, the old Caldwell Burying Ground 
contains the usual number of quaint epitaphs, as are usually found in such 
plots. We should bear in mind that their quaint phrases and crude poetry are 
the expressions of deepest sadness and unassuaged sorrow of the broken- 
hearted. Often they endeavor to depict the ecstatic blessings of the late departed, 
or strive to point the careless and unregenerate to the paths of righteousness. 


Unfortunately, as the lettering used is generally small and delicate, erosion 
has deprived posterity of many examples of solemn and admonitory sentiments. 
The following are some that have been preserved for us:— 


Two months’ old Stephen Grover, son of General William and Mehetable 
Gould, is thus consoled for his untimely end: 
“Happy the babe, who privileged by fate, 
To shorter labours & lighter weight, 
Recev’d but yesterday ye gift of breath, 
Ordered tomorrow to return to death.” 
The career of twenty-four year old Pierson Bond is cut short by untimely 
death: 


“How short the race our friend has run, 
Cut down in all his bloom, 

The course but yesterday begun, 
Now finished in the tomb.” 


Or, Doctor Abener Reeve, cut down in his prime: 


“The lovely youth in fullest bloom of life, 
Snatched from his helpless babes & wife, 
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But ah! my Friend mourn not for me, 
I hope to meet again, 

In realms of everlasting day, 
In endless bliss to reign.” 


Poor Nancy Tucker was resigned to her sorrowful fate: 
“A pale consumption seized her cheek, 
She felt the heavy load, 
And often said, ‘tis right and just; 
‘ It is the will of God.’ ” 


The friends of old Barney Simonson may not have felt flattered by his fare- 
well message: 
“Farewell, ye friends whose tender care 


Has long engaged my love, 
Your fond embrace I now exchange 
For better friends above.” 


A note of deepest sorrow lies in the lament of these bereaved parents: 
“Here lies our little son, 
Died in his tender age, 
By his two little sisters young, 
All were delightsome babes. 
In deep and silent graves 
They are in numbers three, 
And while we mourn their loss on earth, 
In heaven we hope they be.” 


The following admonition is addressed to the heedless sojourner: 
“As you are now so once was [| 
In breath and strength, though here I lie, 
As I am now so you must be, 
Prepare for death and follow me.” 


This is more tersely put in the message from eighty-one year old, Anthony 
Gould: 


“As you pass by remember me, 
As I am now, 
So you must shortly be.” 
The state in felicity of Susanna, relict of Deacon Oliver Crane, is described 


as follows: 
“O ye mourners! cease to languish 
8 ? 


O’er the grave of her we love, 
Far removed from pain and anguish, 
She is chanting hymns above.” 
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As near as can be ascertained, the total number of interments in the old 
Burying Ground is four hundred and fifty-one. The oldest inscription of record 
is that of Susanna, wife of Timothy Gould, dated March 16, 1788, less than 
four years after the organization of the church. The last interment was that of 
Abram Personett under date of May 5, 1881. Mr. Personett was sexton of the 
church for many years, and as such had charge of the old Burying Ground. 
On June 22, 1881, the Trustees voted that no more burials should be made in 
the old Burying Ground; so it seems entirely fitting that his should be the last 
interment, since his labors were completed. 

There is one question that can never be settled. There is a stone to the 
memory of Capt. Caleb Dod, who died June 9, 1811, aged 35 years; there is also 
one to Capt. Caleb Dodd, who died June 9, 1811, aged 35 years. If there were 
two such persons, the coincidence would be most unusual, and such might 
be the case as one name is Dod and the other Dodd. F urthermore, one stone 
is of marble, the other of sand-stone. This is no very trustworthy evidence, 
especially in view of the poor attention given to the spelling of names, and, of 
course, the type of stone used in a person’s grave-stone has nothing to do with — 
his personality. Possibly a mistake was made by the carver in spelling the 
name, and instead of removing the stone, he merely set up another. The poor 
system of recording burials, or the lack of one, is a more likely explanation 
of the mistake. Whether good Capt. Caleb lies under the plebian stand-stone 
or the patrician marble is a question which will never be settled, so our best 
course may be to let him, with all the others resting in that hallowed spot, R.I.P. 
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A Puritan Heritage 
ERRATA 


(A confession to human frailty.) 


Page 32 line 12—For Hertfield read Hatfield. 
Page 62 line 37— For Conduit read Condit. 

Page 63 line 3—For ninetieth read Ninety-ninth. 
Page 63 line 36—For signing read singing. 

Page 79 line § —For daughter read sister. 

Page 79 line 16 — For equally read equalled. 

Page 107 line 3—For L read 1. 


Page 128A _ line 3 from bottom — For Crare read Crane. 
Page 172 line 28 — For to read the. 

Page 186 line 2—For frane read frame. 

Page 201 line 17— For N read M. 

Page 201 line 22— For smoulering read smouldering. 


Page 204 line 7—For PPC. read P.H.H. 
Page 239 line 23 — For lesss read less. 

Page 252 line 8—For were read was. 

Page 271 line 20—For Lyone read Lyons. 
Page 288D Last line — For Spear read Speer. 
Page 302 line 18 — For hat read that. 


Page 320 line 6 —For Manasquan read Matawan. 
Page 332 line 91 — For woodman read woodmen. 
Page 349 line 12— For Josethine read Josephine. 


Page 355 line 16— For wold read world. 

Page 360 line 19—after Trustee insert 1873 and. 

Page 412 line 48a —For M. read W. 

Page 454 line 97 —-For Propost read Provost. 

Page 481 line 15a—For 342 read 341. 

Page 466 — For the third sentence substitute the following: 
“These lists were made by Miss Helen Brugler (Lewis) 

in 1904 or 5 for the N. J. Historical Society. Inscriptions 

subsequent to 1850 were not copied, as records were kept 

in Trenton after that date. Told me by Mrs. Lewis after 

publication of this book.” 


(Please paste this in the back of your copy as a constant reminder 
of the fallibility of 
THE AUTHOR. 
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tive without true historical 
significance. For over a cen- 
tury the history of the one 
was the history of the other, 
and while the growth of each 
tended to bring a separation, 
still the relationship persists, 
more or less attenuated, to 
the present time. The con- 
tacts between the Horse-neck 
Church and Parson Caldwell 
of Elizabethtown, Jedediah 
Chapman of Orange, Jacob 
Green of Hanover, and other 
Revolutionary patriots are of 
lasting interest. 

The story of the change of 
the name from Horse-neck to 
Caldwell; the organization of 
offshoot churches; the setting 
up of Caldwell ‘Township; 
the incorporation of seven 
separate municipalities in the 
original Horse-neck tract, and 
the introduction of modern 
improvements, should be one 
of interest to all dwellers 
within this territory and to a 
larger group of those inter- 
ested in the history of New 


Jersey. 

The attempt has been 
made by gleaning from the 
church records, which go 
back to 1779; from other 
available historical sources: 
from personal _ recollection 


and family tradition, to set 
forth this history in a way 
which, it is hoped, will be 
both interesting and instruc- 
tive. Whether the attempt is 
successful or not must be de- 
termined for himself by the 
reader. 
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ABOUT THE AUTHOR 


The Author was born and lived all his life in Caldwell. Six of his great-great- 
grand parents were charter members of the Church, and three of his great-great- 
grand fathers were numbered among the first elders. He has been an elder of 
the Church since 1913. He grew up in the village and church from a country 
lad to a suburban commuter. He was graduated from the Caldwell and Mont- 
clair High Schools and from Columbia University, School of Architecture, class 
of 1900. He is one of the few remaining residents of Caldwell who are able to 
recall the village before the railroad and trolley destroyed its rural beauty. 


This work has been a labor of love, shot through with nostalgia for the leisure- 
ly days of the past, tempered with a feeling of pride in the growth of the town 
and church and of the civic virtues, which still persist in those who cherish 
our PURITAN HERITAGE. . 


* 








From, a review by Miss Miriam V. Studley, Editgr of the column “New 
Jersey in Print” in the January ¢955 number of the $Proceedings of the New 
Jersey Historical Society” ... “a church history that represents an unusually 
thorough use of original church records back to 1779. . .. Since the life of the 
First Church and that of the Puritan settlers of Horse-Neck were for years insep- 
arable, this history will be of particular interest to the descendants of the earliest 
residents of West Essex. .. . To the general reader the chapters of greatest value 
will be those on the Horse-Neck riots. This important prelude to the American 
Revolution. ... The student of economic history will appreciate Mr. Lockward’s 
faithful reporting the problems of financing a church on a budget of promissory 
notes. ‘This moneyless economy was the despair of the pastors and their wives. 
Among all the pastors, one stands out especially—Richard Cleveland, . . . the 
father of President Grover Cleveland. Mr. Lockward includes in his book a 
complete account of the acquisition and dedication of the parsonage as the 
Grover Cleveland Birthplace Memorial. ... Rosters of church officers, marriages, 


baptisms, and burying ground inscriptions are set forth. ... It is a permanent — 


contribution to local history, with valuable sidelights on a larger scene... . It 
is worthy of attention from serious students of New Jersey history as well as from 
the scores of people whose ancestors participated in the development of Caldwell 
and its Presbyterian Church.” : 


LYNN G. LOCKWARDO 
59 CRANE ST. 
CALDWELL, N. J. 
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